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PREFACE 


For several generations France had occupied a warm spot in the heart of 
America. We lived in an atmosphere that was friendly to France and looked 
upon her as a sister Republic. My generation was too young for World 
War I, but we grew up with glowing accounts of the Lafayette Escadrille 
and the famous Americans who had flown its planes in combat. 

Newspapers had carried colourful accounts of their deeds, and their 
faces became known to every American boy. And decorations bestowed 
upon them by the French nation was the pride of every American youth 
who hoped some day to emulate these great countrymen and achieve 
similar fame. We read everything we could about France, and all we read 
was in her favour. Few of us spoke her language. 

As for Great Britain, most of us felt we had nothing in common. As 
youngsters we heard there were some Americans who had served in the 
Royal Flying Corps, but there was no glamour associated with it in our 
minds. It seemed like a cold business of just dying quietly, and generally 
our reaction was that those Americans who served with them had probably 
been born in Britain. 

At the time of the Munich crisis America seethed with interest. Had 
France gone to war, thousands of Americans would have flocked to her 
aid in 1938 as Americans before them had done in 1914-17. The outcry 
would have been so great that our Neutrality Act would either have been 
repealed or at least amended to allow American volunteers to depart openly. 
The old values of decency and honesty were yet dominant forces. 

Munich dealt the death blow to all that. After Munich there was no 
glamour left to any nation. Opportunists saw the handwriting of a new 
order. It became an era of betrayal and treason. Hitler’s cry that the nations 
of the world were decayed began to look like the black truth. Countries and 
their pecple were brazenly betrayed into slavery for profit or for personal 
immunity. The world looked rotten to the core There was no escape, no 
choice. The world had grown small. And we, as human beings, were 
trapped, one and all. : 

How fearful that trap was I was to see five years later when we rolled 
into Naziland and my eyes fell on the strange and terrifying creatures freed 
from the concentration camps and slave stockades, all human beings that 
were once educated citizens of proud foreign nations. 

In 1940-1 a dictator virtually owned most of Europe and her people. 
And people were graded and marked like cattle at his whim. There was 
no longer France, that I knew as a child, to help. France was gone. All that 
remained was to help the nation that still fought for freedom. But that was 
Chamberlain of Munich. To violate our Neutrality Act to help him was as 
sensible as jumping from a cold pan into the fire. He might even 
capitulate—while I was still en route on the ocean—and many prominent 
countrymen predicted Great Britain would do just that; there was no fight 

It ‘ 
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Jeft in her. What was there to do? Fateful months passed. All that was 
decent in life hung by a thread, and predictions said that was wearing thin. 
I did not know the British people then. I did not know the Royal Navy 
then. I smoked my pipe, read the newspapers and shook my head. Then 
out of the gloom came a voice. One I had never heard. His name meant 
nothing to me either. But his words: “. . . I have nothing to offer but blood, 
toil, tears and sweat... . I say, Come then, let us go forward together with 
our united strength . . . whatever the cost may be, we shall fight on the 
beaches, we shall fight on the landing grounds, we shall fight in the fields 
and in the streets . . . we shall never surrender. . . .”” I waited no longer. 
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CHAPTER I 


POOLN THE ROY AT. NAVY, 


‘A "YOU hear there! D’you hear there! The Captain will address the 
ship’s company at 2000.” 

This announcement over the ship’s loudspeakers was electrifying. Its 
significance was apparent in the keen, alert interest now visible on the 
officers’ faces. Several instinctively looked at the ship’s clock . . . ten 
minutes to wait. Were we to attack . . . or to be attacked? The Captain 
rarely spoke otherwise. 

“This is the Captain speaking! I have just received a signal from the 
Admiralty reporting that the Scharnhorst and other enemy units left Brest last 
night and are reported to be at sea on an intercepting course with our 
convoy. If an attack becomes imminent Ma/aya will detach from the convoy 
and intercept.” 

Jeepers! Was it just coincidence the Scharnhorst and this troop convoy 
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had both sailed on the same day? If not, they would know our strength and 
deploy an appropriate force to polish us off. = 

Well, I had asked for it! Now I was on board this huge spattle-wagon” 
with its turrets of giant guns. I was part of this fighting force, going into 
action, whether I liked it or not. I was no longer master of my own fate 
and danger was imminent. Things were certainly happening fast. I might 
be dead by the same time tomorrow. . 

I looked about me for a cue... . what comes now? Would they all leave 
for action stations? Would I be able to find the forebridge? Would anybody 
show me? I couldn’t even find my way on deck at night unaided as most 
watertight doors were locked . . . a night steaming safety precaution. 

But what the hell is this? Nobody does a damn’ thing! A ruddy battle 
shaping up and nobody cares a fish’s fin. They go on reading last month’s 
News and Life. The only practical guy was a solitary doc, who went back 


to his book on surgery. Boy, have I stuck my neck out! .. . “I’m backing 
your foreign policy to the wth degree. ...”’ Yeah, I’m backing it... now I 
can’t back far enough! I seriously began to wonder... amI sane! ... Was 


joining up the sensible thing to do? 

A fortnight ago I had been a free American, in a country without 
rationing, without censorship, and at peace, enjoying the comforts of a 
cabin cruiser, plane and roadster. 

As far back as Munich, when war seemed imminent, I had offered my 
services through the British Consul in New York, but just at that moment 
Chamberlain had stepped out of an aeroplane .. . umbrella in one hand, a 
piece of paper in the other. Waving the paper he compared it to a flower 
plucked from a bed of nettles. As for me, I was told that the R.A.F. might 
be interested at a later date. It seemed no time at all between then and now. 
The mask had fallen, gloves were off, the British Army had been driven 
from the coast of France and Hitler’s front line lay only twenty-one miles 
from Dover. History had gone back 200 years in less than a twinkling of 
an eye, and John Bull lay panting. How long would it take for the knock- 
out and the end of all that was decent in life? The phoney war was over 
and the world knew it. Grim realities loomed large and the curtain of free- 
dom hung by a thread. The umbrella-man had spoken and was still ponte 
beneath. 

“You speak for England, sir?’ The voice was loud and fearsome, and 
perhaps in England’s most dramatic moment came, “‘Then for God’s sake 
go!” He went all right and a British Bulldog took his place, one who could 
bite and hang on. 

I had been keeping my hand in at flying and one evening, after a par- 
ticularly tiring day—lI naturally had my daily business affairs to attend to— 
I switched on for the latest news from England. Out of that box came the 
most inspiring words that man could ever listen to: 

“. .. T would say to the House, as I said to those who have joined this 
Government: I have nothing to offer but blood, toil, tears and sweat. 

At this time I feel entitled to claim the aid of all, and I say, Come then 
let us go forward together with our united strength. a | 
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So great was the contrast between this speech and those I had previously 
listened to, it was as if an electric current had just been applied to my spinal 
cord. Now I knew where I stood. Up till now few would have dared to 
throw in their lot with Britain. The risk of capitulation would have been 
too great, the uncertainty, the not knowing how the next blow would be 
taken, standing up or lying down. Here, however, was something different. 
A man knew where he stood, whose side he was on, and if he went down 
fighting he would go down not as one man but a team. There was nothing 
dishonourable in getting licked. Someone had to be the loser, but it was 
when the rot crept in that made it unsavoury. Had not one of the best- 
’ known members of the previous Opposition said, ‘‘And don’t let me hear 
so much about ‘if we win the war’’’? Even the French believed Hitler 
when he told them England would fight—to the last Frenchman, and 
England had done nothing to combat it. Now all this mass-hypnotism was 
over. The veneer had been stripped off, the mask torn aside. Doubt found 
no place in the heart of any man. Heads were raised, held high. Chests 
swelled with pride, and a living vital force entered the lungs. It was as if 
the blacksmith’s bellows had emitted pure oxygen and fanned the dying 
embers anew, until they broke into one vast sea of flame. 

My heart warmed, and with the voice still ringing in my ears, “I have 
nothing to offer but blood, toil, tears and sweat,” I said to myself: ““That’s 
me. I’ll have some of that.’ I waited no longer. 

Hurriedly riding out to Speed’s Flying Service at Flushing Airport, 
Long Island, I contacted Speed himself. Speed was one of those natural 
flyers who could do stunts with a plane in the air with a precision that sug- 
gested the kite was a fountain-pen in his hand. American, his family 
originally migrated from Czechoslovakia. He didn’t like the Nazis, and out 
at his small field, hidden away and obscure, rumour had it there were fellows 
quietly flowing in from many states, anxious to join the R.A.F. To obtain 
a commission one needed necessary qualifications, not the least among them 
being precision flying and ability to do things with a plane in the sky; 
straight flying being considered elementary and insufficient. 

I hadn’t done any aerobatics in over a year and ordinary stunt-flying 
wasn’t enough in the eyes of the R.A.F. There were also rumours that a 
new squadron might be formed in England if there were enough American 
airmen interested; it was being spoken of as the Eagle Squadron, and if 
anyone wished he could be put in touch. It was all very hush-hush. Speed, 
from sources unknown, had apparently been given the post of ‘test and 
check-out pilot’ for these fellows. They had to pass a mark of over 85 per 
cent, preferably over 90 per cent, in precision aerobatics before Ottawa 
was interested. A check of 90 per cent meant their living a little longer in 
combat, but anything below 85 per cent was too easy for the Germans to 
shoot down, and the R.A.F. just couldn’t afford that loss of planes! _ 

Flushing field was terribly small. I’d been accustomed to flying out of 
larger fields, and exact landings here took a bit of doing, for when the wind 
blew in any but the right direction there were mental hazards of gas-tanks 
and the like, when coming down for a predetermined spot-landing. How- 
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ever, after several weeks of exercising daily in the air, practising precision 
‘wing-overs’, ‘figures of eight’, ‘Immelmanns’, and the like, I was checked 
out at 87 per cent and told that with a bit more training I could probably 
raise the efficiency rating. Actually I had been afraid I wouldn’t make it; 
many others had failed to make the grade. 

The requirements were stiff. However, I was in the running, and a paper 
was passed into my hands to present at Ottawa where the rest would be 
done. There were several other volunteers headed for Ottawa; they came 
from Florida, Texas, California, Pennsylvania, New York, etc. We com- 
posed a strange mixture of Southern drawl and Yankee enthusiasm, all 
drawn together by one idea and a common interest in the highways of the 
skies. 

I was just packing my bags for Ottawa when a letter was handed to me. 
The envelope carried the mark of the British Consulate. Now, I thought, 
here’s for it, at last. Thank God I’ve passed both aerobatics and my medical; 
the rest is mere formality. 


British Consulate-General, 
25 Broadway, 
New York. 
29th April, 1941. 
SM, 

I should be glad if you would call at this office at your earliest convenience 

on a matter of personal interest. (Room 1141. 
In the event of your being prevented from calling, kindly inform me by letter. 

uf 


Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


HLM. Vice-Consul 
for H.B.M. Consul-General. 
Mr. Alex H. Cherry, 
25 Broad St., New York. 


I duly presented myself in answer to this letter, but quite a lot had been 
happening since my previous interview. The Consul was aware that I held 
other licences besides air, and that I could navigate a ship and operate a 
ship’s wireless. Lease-Lend had been passed. Fifty destroyers had been 
handed over to Britain. The Royal Navy needed officers with sea-going 
experience and thanks to the Geddes Axe they needed them mighty bad. 
Would I think it over and let him know? He would arrange an interview 
for me in Halifax that very week-end if I were interested. If I were interested! 
Holy smoke! I arranged to see him next morning. I took a stroll in nearby 
Battery Park, and taking a coin out of my pocket spun it into the air. If 
Lincoln’s head turned up, the sea would claim me, if ‘tail’ I would join 
the R.A.F. The coin hit the deck. There lay Lincoln, a good omen indeed. 
I wanted to shake his hand. It meant the sea and I was glad, tor the sea was 
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in my blood, and I realized at that very moment it was what I had really 
wanted. 

Thus can the flip of a coin sometimes turn the tide of man’s destiny, 
Of was it something greater, fate perhaps, that caused that coin to come 
down ‘head’? With a half-hour to kill I sat down in a seat gazing at the 
towering beacon of freedom that stood out in the harbour . . . the Statue of 
Liberty. I thought about the reports of Isolationists ranting against President 
Roosevelt on account of his Lease-Lend Act and the old arguments that 
Britain was licked. “But what did that matter?” they said. “No one would 
ever dare to attack us. We could live with Germany if we learnt how. 
Germany is a powerful country, let’s not antagonize her...’ My Gawd! 
Is America coming to this? Has the time come when we have to learn 
through fright, to live a life poles apart from our heritage? Frankly I’d 
rather not live that way. I'd rather fight, even a losing fight, midst friends, 
than live like a rabbit in a hole. 

Formalities completed in the Consul’s office, an introduction arranged, 
I left to pack a bag. I was bound for Halifax to report aboard the Flagship, 
H.M.S. Seaborn, for an interview with Rear-Admiral Stewart Bonham-Carter, 
Flag Officer commanding Third Battle Squadron, which was at that time 
acting as North Atlantic Escort Force. 

Thus, by virtue of a timely letter, I found myself headed for the Royal 
Navy, Great Britain’s most cherished possession, closest to the heart of 
England. Of all things British, the Royal Navy is most British, “The Silent 
Service’. 

The most sensible way to reach Halifax was by train to Boston, then 
by overnight steamer to Yarmouth and from there by rail again to Halifax. 

The prospect of a jaunt by sea to Nova Scotia would have been posi- 
tively attractive if I hadn’t to face the U.S. Customs inspectors with an 
uneasy conscience, knowing that I was leaving not as a vacationist, as I 
would have to pretend, but a potential law-breaker with intentions of 
violating the Neutrality Act passed by Congress. And this law had teeth: 
ten years’ imprisonment, $20,000 fine, and loss of nationality. 

Of course it would not be very nice to be caught and spend ten years 
in prison with loss of nationality, but chance of this was one of the incon- 
veniences of the venture. 

Still, I felt it would be impossible for the customs inspectors to prove 
that I was anything but a tourist, since I carried no incriminating docu- 
ments, yet the uneasiness it established in my mind took the joy out of the 
prospective voyage. It faintly irritated me that I should have this risk to 
face in addition to the normal risks one accepts in going off to fight. 

That night, a travelling-bag in my hand, I caught a taxi to the Grand 
Central Station, purchased a magazine, boarded the train and claimed my 
lower berth. The following morning, shaved and cleaned, I presented my- 
self at the pier and queued to be cleared by the customs. I was surprised by 
the numbers of women and children. On chatting with several in the line 
I learnt that they were mostly Nova Scotians homeward bound from a visit. 

My turn came. I faced a partly grey-haired man, of about middle height 
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and in his middle forties, with a florid complexion, who gave me the im- 
pression he lived in a constant state of annoyance, and that he didn’t like 
me. He looked at me with cold sharp eyes. 

“Bring your bag here,” he snorted, pointing to a spot several feet away. 
His tone was one he might equally have used to a dog except that I knew 
he meant me. “Open it!’ he grunted. “Anything to declare. . .?” 

I shook my head. He went through the bag. 

“What’s the purpose of your trip?’ His eyes were still on the bag, his 
hands in it. 

“Sea voyage and see if I can find ‘Evangeline’.” 

This somewhat impertinent reply was after his own sardonic heart, and 
a shadow of a smile flickered on his face. 

“Go ahead, wise guy.” He shoved the bag with its ruffled contents at 
me. I closed the bag and hailed a porter. 

On board the steamer Yarmouth the porter led me to my cabin where 
I dismissed him and commenced unpacking. Once under way I arranged 
for a deck-chair on the upper deck, port side and for’ard in an obscure spot 
removed from the women and children, and lighting my pipe I settled down 
for the voyage. 

Between puffs on my briar I commenced thinking. If I was approved 
by the Admiral and commissioned . . . I would have to return to New York, 
settle my affairs for years of absence. But to appear so soon again before 
the same customs officials, with their uncanny memory, with far heavier 
luggage, was a disturbing thought; one from which I shied with the fore- 
bodings of a virgin faced with a trip alone in the dark. My luggage would 
be a dead give-away. I had no passport. What convincing excuse could I 
present that would allay the suspicion of the wily inspectors? 

But, I told myself, much had happened since that law had been passed. 
Hadn’t Germany overrun all of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Greece, Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France? Hadn’t the President himself 
openly stated that the law’s effect was proving a boomerang to American 
safety? He himself had to resort to devious ways of helping Great Britain. 

Some of these customs inspectors had relatives in these overrun coun- 
tries. Their feelings could not be unfriendly to chaps with my intentions. 
They could always ask a question in a manner easy to answer, turn an eye. 

But, I remembered, there were other inspectors whose feelings were 
hostile to Britain, whose sympathies lay with the Third Reich’s ambitions, 
and these inspectors could prove inquisitive indeed. It was these chaps 
fellows like myself were uneasy about encountering. The law was still on 
the books. The President might sympathize with us, but we could still be 
jailed. Though there had been no Americans, to my knowledge, tried under 
this law, there was always a first—and I had no such ambition. 

I drew deeply on my pipe, let out a ring of smoke, and philosophized. 
“Risks! What are risks? The biggest risk man often takes is the risk he 
doesn’t take.” 

Just then a delicate whiff of perfume, diluting the salty air, floated to 
me. I glanced up inquiringly. 
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A girl approaches. 

It was her large green eyes and lovely reddish hair, the colour of rich 
chestnuts, that held my attention, and I lounged in my chair regarding her 
with increasing interest. She awakened my curiosity. Thoughts of customs 
inspectors, the British Admiral and the interview were swept away, swal- 
lowed by the churning white wake. Smoke commenced issuing from my 
pipe as though I intended competing with the funnel of the steamer which 
was going twenty knots for Yarmouth. I’d never known a girl with large, 
lively green eyes and chestnut-coloured hair. 

Seriously, I asked myself: Are you out of your mind? You are going off 
to war, what do you want with so hackneyed a thing as a steamboat affair, 
the fruits of which you'll never have time to enjoy? Well, I can look, can’t 
I? There’s no harm in that, I told myself. 

“Well, are you happy now?” 

Surprised that she was talking to me, I grinned from ear to ear and 
nodded. There was a moment’s silence as we faced one another. She might 
have been contemplating some strange thing in the Zoo, but she was looking 
at me. 

“Going home?” I asked, wondering what part of Nova Scotia she came 
from and if my flippant remark about ‘Evangeline’ hadn’t after all been a 
burst of intuition. A long pause followed, as though she hadn’t heard 
me. 

“No. On vacation,”’ she finally said with just a flicker of ‘shipmate’ in 
her tone. “I’m from New York.” This time her accent was purposefully 
Brooklyn. 

My eyes widened, my pipe hung idly from my mouth. 

She smiled with the least trace of warmth. “Surprised?” 

I nodded. 

_She laughed. It had a warm infectious sound that appealed to me. ‘‘On 
vacation too?”’ she asked. 

“Sort of. Actually, I’m expected; have an appointment to keep when I 
atrive. Have you reservations?” 

“I’m chancing them. Much more fun that way.’’ She smiled, her eyes 
lighting up.. 

“Tsn’t that a bit risky? There’s a war going on up there, you know.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that.”’ A look of concern crept into her face. “Are 
you acquainted with Halifax>?’’ she asked. 

“Yes, I’ve been there several times. If you’re thinking of a place to 
stop, I’d suggest the Royal Nova Scotia Hotel.” 

“Ts it far from the station?” 

“No, it adjoins it. There are really only two hotels there; that’s the 
largest. Won’t you sit down?” I said, rising. 

She hesitated. 

“Please do. J’ll get another.” In a matter of minutes I had sought out 
the ship’s steward and arranged for an additional chair. “By the way, I 
might as weil know your name, mine’s Alex Cherry,” I said, seating myself. 

A few hours’ lazing in deck-chairs, sunning ourselves, completed the 
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introductions and that afternoon Ginger and I were more or less con- 
tinuously in each other’s company. 

Seven was an hour away. We retired to our cabins to wash up and change 
our clothes. At a quarter before seven I made my way to meet Ginger. For 
a moment, as I came into the lounge, I thought I was seeing things. Ginger 
was seated at a table over a drink with a man I hadn’t seen before. He had 
black hair, dark eyes. Even sitting hé appeared quite tall, much taller than 
I. He wore a brown, double-breasted suit with squared shoulders and a 
red carnation in his lapel buttonhole. The guy was really attractive and 
when he smiled his lips were sensuous, almost telling the girl, “Well, here 
I am.” Ginger was coy, her face aglow with life, and her complete interest 
held by the stranger. As seven had not yet struck I walked unobtrusively 
down the far aisle and seated myself at another table. 

I hesitated interrupting an affair with which she seemed so enthralled. 
Still, I had agreed to meet her at seven and I had no intention of letting her 
think that I had failed her. So at seven sharp I presented myself. Ginger 
introduced me to the stranger. He gaped at me in a manner that placed me 
in an uncomfortable position straight away. Their interest in each other 
was so obvious I felt like an intruder. I stuck it out for ten minutes and 
said: 

“Tf you'll excuse me I think Pll have my dinner.” 

The following morning we docked at Yarmouth. The train to Halifax 
was already in. Most of the steamer’s passengers were returning to their 
homes in towns not far off, many going no farther than Yarmouth. I was 
amongst the first to disembark. I hailed a porter who found me a seat in 
a half-empty car, and I settled down for the long overland journey across 
Nova Scotia to Halifax on the eastern coast. Often our train was side- 
tracked to give troop and supply trains the right of away. I saw whole 
regiments, one of Canadian ‘kilts’, entrained. I was amazed by the volume 
of traffic pouring into Halifax for convoy to Great Britain. Late that after- 
noon our train at last pulled in. On arriving I had decided to check my bag 
at the station for I did not know whether I would have to stop in the naval 
barracks, aboard ship, or in the city itself. With this in mind I queued behind 
other passengers waiting their turn to leave the train. 

“Calling Mr. A. H. Cherry! ... Calling Mr. A. H. Cherry!’ 

The strong salty voice rose and penetrated above the noise and hustle 
of travellers arriving and leaving from this war-busy station. 

I straightened, letting my bag lay. My brows knitted in wonder and 
curiosity. Two people could hardly have that name, I told myself, but who 
would be calling me? I knew no one in Halifax. The calling continued. I 
edged my way through a knot of people and once in the clear I turned my 
head in the direction of that salty voice. A young sailor, wearing the bell- 
bottoms of the British tar, of middle height with tanned face and brown 
hair, kept sounding my name. Two more sailors flanked him, obviously in 
his charge. They stood beside an iron post, watching for the appearance of 
this stranger whom the leading seaman was calling. 

Good heavens! I thought to myself. One would have to be an admiral 
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to get this attention. What did they want with me? I felt both warily im- 
portant and sheepish as I waved my hand in recognition of my name. I 
had a feeling of unreality, as though there was some mistake. 

pay name’s Cherry,”’ I said, introducing myself. “Are you looking for 
mee” 

Three pairs of British heels clicked briskly on the cement platform as 
they snapped to attention. The Leading Seaman saluted me gravely. What 
the hell do I do? I asked myself. Tip my hat? But he’s no woman! I com- 
promised and returned a half-baked salute. It was just then that I spied 
Ginger, a car-length away, frozen in her tracks, with the porter between 
herself and the engine of the train. She stood there eyeing me with raised 
brows and open mouth, intrigued to discover what she had been unable to 
find out before. 

The leading seaman handed me a signal. I opened it. To my great 
surprise I learnt that quarters were arranged for me in the Royal Nova Scotia 
Hotel and that after settling down I was to call the Flagship for an appoint- 
ment. When I finished reading it the leading seaman said: 

“Ts your luggage here, sir?” 

I pointed to a single bag some distance away. “Not very much, is it?”’ 
I felt somewhat embarrassed by the attention of three sailors. 

The leading seaman very tactfully showed no surprise, but rattled an 
otder. The fair-haired of the two ordinary seamen fetched my bag. In a 
column of twos we matched off. I was in the hands of the British Navy, and 
very competent hands I was to find out. When we reached the entrance, 
Ginger had gone through, one of the seamen threw open the door and we 
entered. Flanked by the naval escort I strode towards the desk. The room 
clerk turned to us as we approached. He had a pompous, important air 
about him and gave me the impression he was always meditating whether 
he should give you a room or not. The way his pale-blue eyes peered at 
me I found disconcerting. The leading seaman spoke up: 

“Accommodations have been arranged for this gentleman by the 
Admiral’s secretary.” 

The room clerk officiously placed the register before me. I signed it. 
He reached for a key and handed it to me without further ado. He had 
treated me with some respect, though I noticed another civilian at the 
counter still waited patiently for attention. Obviously the British Navy 
impressed him. 

A porter now took charge of my luggage. And the leading seaman, 
with a snappy salute, departed with his naval company of two. I turned to 
follow the porter when I found myself facing Ginger who, until now, had 
been seated some ten feet away, silently watching this whole procedure. 
Her eyes were large with surprise at my close contact with the European 
war, but otherwise her attitude was one of complete dejection. 

I crossed over to meet her. She appeared worried and tired. “Having 
trouble?” I asked. 

“Thank heaven you came here,”’ she sighed. “There isn’t a room to be 
had anywhere, the clerk tells me.’ There was dismay in her face as she spoke. 
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We gazed at each other. There was an unspoken appeal for help in her 
eyes. 
i “Do you mind if I try, Ginger?” 

“Would you?” A warm quick smile lighted up her face. “I was going 
to wait here for you until seven o’clock. I don’t know what I’d have done 
if you didn’t show up then.” 

The room clerk met our approach with pale eyes that peered at me as 
though he might have been a house detective at one time and I premedi- 
tating sin. He anticipated my request with almost a rude voice. 

“T’ve just told her we’re filled up.” He gave me a wintry stare. Instantly 
our eyes locked, mine growing belligerent at his offensive manner. He 
shifted his attention to some cards. 

“Well then,” I said with open scepticism, brushing aside his remark of 
being ‘filled up’, “‘may I have another room for a guest?” 

“But you’ve been provided for by the Navy!”’ The room clerk looked 
at me as though I were beginning to weary him. 

Ginger’s face was now averted. I never could resist a lady in distress 
and Ginger, an American, was, like myself, in a strange country. The room 
clerk’s rude and shifty manner gnawed at me. There are few hotels that 
don’t keep a room or two up their sleeves. I intended to see one of those 
come out of his sleeve if I had to start a war of my own right in the midst 
of the British Empire. 

“Very well, if you can’t raise a room for the young lady, forget it,” I 
said abruptly. “She can share my quarters.” 

Ginger straightened, flashed a quick glance at the clerk. But the clerk 
blinked his eyes and stared incredulously at me. 

“But, sir, the room... it’s the Navy’s ... the Admiral!”’ There was a 
note of triumph in his warning voice. 

“It’s quite all right. The Admiral’s human. He’ll understand.” I waited 
a moment. “What would you have me do? Let the young lady sleep in the 
street?’ I said with disdain in my tone, and stared at him coldly inquiring. 

“No.” He conceded unwillingly. “But she should have made reserva- 
tions.”” My firm attitude and his memory of the naval escort apparently 
commenced disturbing him. Uneasily and defensively he added, “Perhaps 
we might manage a cot somewhere.” 

I turned to the porter. “Take the young lady’s luggage up with 
mine.” 

The room clerk’s face sprang alive; there was no bored interest now. 
His eyes sparkled with malicious intent and there was annoyance in his 
rigid shoulders as he watched Ginger cross to the waiting lift. His pale 
eyes rested on her until the lift door closed, and then he turned to me with 
chill disapproval. 

“Pll see what I can do for a room, sir. There might be some one checking 
out.”’ There was a kind of patronage in his voice. 

“I’m sure you'll do your best,” I said. “One couldn’t leave the problem 
in better hands.”’ His pale eyes were non-committal. 

What happens next, I wondered, as I nodded to him and turned to cross 
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to the lift to rejoin Ginger upstairs. I hadn’t gone but a few steps when two 
British Naval officers approached me. The taller, black-haired, with friendly 
blue eyes and a weather-beaten face, spoke to me. 

“Sorry, chap, we couldn’t help hearing the Navy mentioned and over- 
hearing your difficulty. If he causes you any trouble with the Admiral we’ll 
gladly testify for you. It’s ruddy disgraceful. What he’s looking for is a 
hand-out. I’m sure if the hotel knew they’d fire him.” Then they looked 
at me. “You’re American, aren’t you?” I nodded and introduced myself. 
“Joining us, huh! Good show, we’ll be glad to have you.” 

I noticed the room clerk eyeing me with more than normal interest as 
they wrote their names and an address on a slip of paper. “You can reach 
us there for the next few days.” We shook hands and I thanked them as 
we parted. I took the lift up to my quarters. 

I felt almost like a bridegroom about to do something indelicate as my 
hand went up and knocked on the door. 

Ginger opened it; she was in a robe and had a face towel in her hand. 
A smile lighted up her eyes; a flush of colour in her cheeks. 

“What do you think will happen now, Alex?”’ she asked. 

“TI don’t know,” I chuckled. “Quite possibly, before the night’s out, 
we'll both be thrown out.” 

“Do you really think the Navy will put us out?” said Ginger, coming 
closer to me. 

“We're certainly going to have a wonderful chance to find out,”’ I said, 
showing amusement. 

“What’s your connection with them, Alex?’’ Ginger’s face bubbled with 
womanly curiosity. 

“Tm just a guest like you, Ginger, believe me.” 

“What about the sailors! Waiting for you at the station. Carrying your 
luggage. They don’t salute civilians?” 

*“You don’t see me in uniform,” I asked, “do you?” 

“No... that’s what makes it so suspicious!’ Ginger suddenly seized 
my arm. A tenseness crept into the room. “Are you a British spy, Alex?” 
She breathed in an awed and excited whisper. 

““A spy! Christ! Don’t even breathe an idea like that aloud or instead 
of having us just thrown out you’ll have us shot. This country’s at war. 
And my own position isn’t any too clear yet. Your parents aren’t German, 
by any chance?” 

Ginger shook her head, then she exclaimed: “Shot! Good heavens, 
what a price to pay for a bed!” 

“Best forget the Navy end of it,” I said. “I may be able to tell you 
something tomorrow. Remember our position; we’re really on our own 
without a friend, and anything can happen here.” 

“I wouldn’t change this for anything, Alex,” she said. “Life can be 
thrilling. What do you propose we do?” 

— *Tll call the Admiral’s secretary while you dress,” I said. “‘It’ll also give 
me a chance to find out what’s in the wind.” 

Ginger looked goggle-eyed at me. “Aren’t you pushing it?’’ she gasped. 
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“They might forget about us until tomorrow, then if there isn’t a room for 
me I could take the boat-train back to Yarmouth.” 

“We're not giving up that quickly, Ginger,” I said. “Ill see the hotel 
manager about a cot for me for tonight. I’ll be seeing the Admiral’s secre- 
tary tomorrow. I can explain my situation tactfully to him. I believe he’ll 
help me. He can always arrange for me to sleep in the barracks. By then I 
should know my own plans and you will have time to make reservations 
to whatever parts of Nova Scotia you intend visiting.” 

Ginger nodded. A queer look had come into her eyes. She left to dress. 

I lifted the *phone and put a call through to the flagship. A few minutes 
later, with my fingers crossed, I was talking to the Admiral’s secretary. An 
appointment was arranged for me for 10.30 a.m. for the following morning. 
I was relieved to find the secretary’s voice very cordial and friendly. I had 

hardly hung up when the ’phone rang again. This time it was the room clerk. 
“Yes,” I answered him. “T’ll be here. No, her bags are still packed. 
Well, if we should be out you have my permission to move them to her 
room. Would you do me a favour? I’d like a bottle of Scotch, a bottle of 
dry champagne, a pail of ice cubes and a couple of bottles of soda sent 
up. ... Hello! Did you hear me? Room Service! . . . No, I haven’t called 
them,”’ I said, laughing to myself. “Oh, thank you again.” I hung up, 
feeling that should spur him to pull that room out of his sleeve for Ginger, 
even sooner. 

Time passed. We were drinking our champagne when the expected 
knock on the door came. Ginger brushed and straightened her dress whilst I 
went to the door. I turned to see if she were all right, then I let the porter in. 

Ginger followed in the wake of the porter carrying her bags. “Stay 
where you are,”’ she whispered to me. As she came to the door she turned 
as she had that morning at the station, but in her eyes now was a different 
expression as they took me and the room in in one sweeping glance. She 
waved and closed the door. 

Sunshine was still coming in through the two windows, but the room 
had suddenly turned drab and colourless. I corked the bottle of champagne 
and placed it back in the bucket of ice. Once more I filled my pipe. I seated 
myself in the chair, still warm from Ginger’s and my own body, and settled 
down to smoke whilst I waited for the ’phone to ring, knowing Ginger 
would be on the other end of it. I looked at my wrist-watch. Three hours 
had flown since Ginger first walked into it. 

That evening we had dinner together in the large attractive dining- 
room of the hotel. It was well patronized; elderly and young couples and 
bronzed naval officers. Ginger and I were lucky to get a corner table to 
ourselves. We couldn’t contain ourselves, we were that overjoyed with 
the way things had worked out. Occasionally Ginger caught me stealing 
glances at the naval officers, some with girl-friends, others occupying tables 
by themselves. Their faces were tanned by sun and sea. Their eyes and 
expressions seemed so full of life as they dined and drank, living for today, 
letting tomorrow take care of itself. I found myself thinking, In a few days, 
I may be one of them. Then T caught Ginger surveying me suspiciously. 
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I laughed and lifted a glass of champagne. “To all that’s best for you, 
Ginger.” 

The following morning at 10.30 a.m. I reported aboard H.M.S. Seaborn. 
A messenger took my name and went off to report my presence to the 
Admiral’s secretary. A tall, blond, attractive officer came out to meet me 
and greeted me warmly. We chatted whilst we progressed down a corridor, 
then down a few steps where I was ushered into the flagship’s wardroom. 
Here some of the Admiral’s staff were chatting over drinks. I saw officers 
with more gold lace than I had ever seen before, with faces expressive of 
nothing but cordiality and friendliness. With introductions completed a 
drink was placed in my hand. “Cheers!” they said. I was to hear that word 
thousands of times: with falling bombs and with lives at stake when that 
word ‘cheers’ would take on real significance. I sipped my first drink in 
one of His Majesty’s ships. And in a flagship at that, not a bad start I thought, 
as I viewed the cheerful faces about me. 

The Admiral’s secretary was aware, through the British Consulate, that 
I possessed a navigator’s certificate, a pilot’s licence for land and seaplanes, 
a commercial wireless licence and a recently acquired medical certificate, 
but any interest he may have had in re-checking these qualifications was 
somehow forgotten. I felt engulfed by an enormously friendly spirit and 
sensed a strong and curious interest in me. 

I peered at them over my drink, with searching eyes, not unlike those 
of the suspicious room-clerk, trying to penetrate their minds. There was 
certainly present a certain humour and admiration in their eyes which is 
not bestowed on volunteers whose recommendations are only routine. 
But beyond that they were absolutely the most tactful and polite people I 
had ever come across in my life. Several ‘gin and lime’ drinks followed one 
another and time passed quickly in interesting conversation. My preliminary 
interview by the staff officers must have been a success . . . still, there was 
never a leading question, never anything personal that I did not volunteer. 
Needless to say, Ginger remained a secret so far as I was concerned. 

Forty minutes or so had passed when I was summoned to present 
myself before the Admiral. His secretary led the way; we retraced the steps 
and, on top, turning left, we progressed along a passage flanked by busy 
offices coping with signals and the paper work of warships and convoy 
movements. Straight ahead, at the end of the corridor, we came to a door 
which the secretary opened and we stepped into a spacious sunlit office. 
A dozen ot so Naval personnel were absorbed in work connected with the 
Flagship’s routine. I scarcely had time to observe this when the secretary 
ushered me into a smaller ship’s office where a heavy-set, most impressive- 
looking officer sat behind a desk. He looked up from his papers at our 
entrance. A cordial expression tempered by an appraising look was on his 
face as he rose to his feet, an erect figure, tall and commanding. I was face 
to face with the man who commanded the Third Battle Squadron then 
acting as North Atlantic Escort Force. The secretary introduced me and 
left us alone. 

The Admiral lowered himself intc his chair and motioned me to another 
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opposite him, and I seated myself without the slightest idea what shape 
the interrogation would take. He led me into the usual polite, cautious 
conversation during which his keen friendly eyes were constantly sizing me 
up. I found myself in the presence of a cultured and very pleasant being. 
The official interview lasted a half-hour or so, yet his questions were so 
tactfully addressed and so free of idle curiosity that at no time was I made 
to feel I was under a searching interrogation. One must remember there 
was a war onand I could have been a German spy being planted in their 
midst. I was amazed at how at ease he made me feel. Then I discovered the 
official interview was at an end and that I was enjoying a most pleasant 
conversation, topped off by a glass of sherry and one of the Admiral’s own 
brand of cigarettes. Then and there I knew that he had approved me for a 
commission in the Royal Navy. 

Again he rose to his feet, this time indicating my visit was about to end. 
He looked at me as though to make certain that nothing about me that 
might prove detrimental to the Service had escaped him. His eyes turned 
warm and friendly and then he dubbed and commissioned me a lieutenant 
in the Royal Navy Volunteer Reserve. He granted me a fortnight’s leave to 
return home to settle my affairs and then report for duty; his secretary 
would acquaint me with details. We parted to the Admiral’s cordial “Good 
luck to you, Lef-tenant Cherry.” 

The title sounded strange in my ear. I felt even stranger as I retraced 
my steps down the passage, and it slowly dawned on me that, with that 
parting address, I was now in the Royal Navy and personally at war with 
Germany. I had crossed a momentous bridge in my life. I could only look 
back, not turn back. 

Have you ever stopped to think what it feels like to personally declare 
wat on a nation of 80,000,000 people; a nation who had overrun and con- 
quered almost all of Europe? By my own act I had done just that. But that 
wasn’t what worried me; nor the fact that 80,000,000 Germans could now 
shoot at me as though I were a duck. 

What did worry me was a silent, insistent voice that piped up reminding 
me that in one swoop I had violated the Neutrality Act; I had forfeited all 
claim to the powerful protective arm of my own country; if I survived, I 
was a man without a country. 

This thought plagued me, and I discovered I really needed a pick-me- 
up. 

It was almost an hour since I had left the wardroom to be commissioned 
‘Lef-tenant Cherry’. As I approached the opened door several of the staff 
officers greeted me with hospitable rumblings. They seemed to have already 
heard the news of my commission. They swarmed around me, shaking my 
hand, and one or two crying out, ““That calls for a hearty round of drinks.” 
After I had swallowed a gimlet, and another, and yet others I began to feel 
quite heroic. 

My head was in the clouds and my feet had wings as I emerged from 
the Flagship. I was truly well launched on my new career. Of course, there 
was still the Naval medical examination to go through. The Admiral’s 
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sectetary had already arranged for this as the doctor’s certificate of approval 
was necessary for my commission to take effect, and there I now headed. I 
had little fear of not passing, having recently survived an Air Force physical, 
which was quite severe. 

In the dockyard, on my way to the ‘medic’, my eyes fastened on a large 
merchant vessel which had apparently just limped in. It wasn’t the tre- 
mendous portion of her hull that had been blown away, exposing the guts of 
- the ship, which held me wide-eyed, but the ambulances alongside her gang way 
where her wounded were being unloaded. I stopped in my tracks and looked 
on. This made a deep impression and had a very sobering effect upon me. 
If these were the wounded, I couldn’t help wondering how many of her 
crew had been killed, buried at sea. It was my first contact with the war 
and, remembering what many of my countrymen had been drumming into 
my ears, “England’s licked, she’s through’, I couldn’t help saying to myself 
as I strode on again, You’re either a brave chap or a colossal fool. 

With this on my mind I was soon standing in the doctor’s office, stripped 
naked. Two doctors put me through the paces, and an hour later I left, 
approved by Surg.-Lieut. Hunt. I was in the Navy. 

The following morning I was summoned to the flagship for instructions. 
Two weeks hence I was ordered to report aboard Ma/aya in New York 
harbour. The Ma/aya. The blood fairly bubbled in my veins. What a thrill 
to receive my first assignment as an officer in the Royal Navy in one of 
the famous British battle-wagons! And in New York! I couldn’t get back 
to Gotham fast enough. 

How much easier I breathed, knowing that by boarding Ma/aya I hadn’t 
again to face the probing, inquisitive eyes of the U.S. Customs inspectors 
at a frontier control. I could scarcely believe this; my chief concern had so 
easily solved itself. That from my home merely by taking a taxi to Battery 
Park, facing the Statue of Liberty, I could step into a Royal Navy picquet- 
boat, disappear from America, appear again under the White Ensign of a 
country at war and sail away. 

Back on the sidewalks of New York time moved like a slug on a grave- 
stone. As I strolled about the city I felt strange among the carefree crowds. 
I gazed at the familiar complacent faces and shook my head in wonder. 
The foundations of their cosy world were tottering—these fatuous sleep- 
walkers on the shores of Time. Their ears were attuned sympathetically to 
the Isolationist chorus of radio and Press: “Keep out of European squabbles. 
It’s their scrap, let em fight it out. Don’t antagonize Germany. We want 

eace,”” 
: I fumed inwardly: These dupes of Fascism. All they wanted was to sit 
pretty while the British Navy made their shores safe for them. To hell with 
that stuff. Here was one American who saw the bloody handwriting on the 
wall. I buttoned up my lip though. Not a cheep out of me. My precious 
secret must be mine alone, for wasn’t I violating the Neutrality Act? I 
could lose my citizenship and rot in jail for years. ; 

In the meantime Ma/aya lay at anchor near the Statue of Liberty. She 
had been torpedoed in the Atlantic, but now, her wounds healed at the 
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Brooklyn Navy Yard, she was ready for sea again. But everyone who read 
a New York newspaper knew this. It was Ginger who called it to my 
attention at dinner that evening. She held out a newspaper with the remark, 
“No doubt Goebbels bought one for his files.’ Ma/aya was in the head- 
lines, her picture on the front page. Several times I drove down to the 
Battery just to feast my eyes on her majestic bristling silhouette. On one 
occasion Ginger sat quietly beside me just staring at Ma/aya. Without 
turning, she whispered, “I have a feeling when she leaves, you leave.” 
The time was drawing close. 

Then the day dawned when I was to board her and disappear into a 
world at war. A taxi whirled me and my luggage to the waterfront. The 
Royal Navy picquet-boat which was slated to transport me to the big 
battleship was nowhere in sight. And Malaya ... where was she? All I 
could see was mist billowing about the skirts of Miss Liberty. Ma/aya was 
gone! This was the bitterest disappointment I have ever experienced. I felt 
like lashing my luggage around my neck and plunging into the stinking 
waters of the dock. 

Hours later I learned what had happened. An urgent, fast convoy was 
about to venture on the Atlantic crossing and needed protection. Malaya 
was sent on trials sooner than expected and was now steaming to Halifax. 

There was no time to lose, I had to retrace my steps to Halifax via 
Boston. My insides shied and baulked at facing the Customs out of sheer 
fear, for this time I was carrying incriminating, extremely confidential 
British papers. Papers to see me through any heavily guarded gates and to 
board Malaya. And since Malaya had left there was nothing for it but to 
go and go fast. 

Usually I sleep well in a Pullman berth, but that night every sudden 
jolt awakened me. The rhythmic sound as the wheels rattled over the tracks 
was a disagreeable background to the pattern of my concern. What a 
nuisance it was, I reflected, to have a lively imagination. Most things you 
worry about never happen, I told myself. Daylight came. At last the train 
rolled into Boston. I couldn’t escape a little flutter somewhere about the 
pit of my stomach as the porter placed my luggage into a cab and I headed 
for the pier. Before I could board the ship I had to run the gauntlet of the 
U.S. Customs inspectors. The prospect of this encounter gave me a bad 
case of jitters, for the smallest of my three bags contained my credentials. 
This bag I had placed by my side in my bunk, and I kept wondering would 
the Customs go through that pocket? I did not want to think of. it but it 
forced itself upon me. In the wrong hands no end of trouble would begin, 
embarrassment for the British Consulate, the Admiralty. Worse still, it was 
perfect propaganda meat for the Isolationists, for would it not be evidence 
that the British Navy was commencing to recruit Americans for their war? 
I had purposely put the papers in the bag, so that if suspicion were aroused 
at my reappearance and I were asked if I had anything on my person to 
declare, I could honestly say ‘nothing, other than that which was in the 
bags’, and I hoped for the best. 

My experience at the Boston pier with U.S. Customs is still fresh in my 
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memory. Nor has the mental picture of the long gloomy shed with the cold 
tables with even colder-faced Customs men standing behind them faded 
with time. The inspector assigned to me was an elderly man with a thin 
cynical mouth and eyes that somehow reminded me of microscope lenses. 
This bird could count the goose pimples on a frightened flea! He hovered 
over my open bags; then he swooped. And what did he come up with? 
You guessed it—the precious packet of envelopes and papers. 

Fortunately I'd been smart, at least I had thought so, for most of the 
packet contained letters from friends, business correspondence and some paid 
bills. But in their midst were three envelopes that didn’t come in that 
category. 

Slowly he ruffled through them, his mouth grim as a turtle’s. I stood 
before him, recognizing letters and documents he perused. My predicament 
was still not hopeless. Already he had passed one or two envelopes without 
ascertaining the contents. I could still brazen my way out of the country. 

Then I saw him fingering the brown envelope which held my fate, 
which would strip naked my purpose for leaving the country. I felt the 
urge to cry out, “For Christ’s sake leave that alone!’ I caught my breath, 
bit my tongue. My attitude was that of hunted submission. Somehow I 
was vaguely aware that he sensed he held a ‘hot’ document. Maybe it was 
the flicker of interest in his face that started the blood pounding to my 
finger-tips. He lifted his head, gazed at me with jaundiced eyes. 

My heart sank, but I took care not to let my face betray my concern. I 
felt on a sudden dreadfully tired as he again focused his attention to the 
document. 

Would I be held for questioning? I couldn’t now deny my intentions, 
the papers in his possession gave me away. I shivered internally at the 
thought of his next words. I had half a mind to snatch my papers out of 
his fingers and turn tail, summon a porter for my luggage and walk out, 
leaving him to fathom the legal point of whether I had broken the Neutrality 
Act or not. After all, I told myself, I hadn’t yet crossed the border. The 
intention to break a law is not criminal, it’s the act committed that becomes 
a crime... and I had changed my mind. But having gone this far I did not 
like the notion of abandoning the venture so easily. And then it hit home 
that I couldn’t if I wanted to. I had accepted a commission in the Royal 
Navy. I saw visions of being escorted to a cell, my luggage impounded, 
and I writing a letter of apology to the Admiral explaining that I couldn’t 
report for duty because I had been put behind bars. I looked furtively 
atound me. . 

Suddenly a bony finger was poked in my ribs. The Customs inspector 
with the thin cynical mouth and eyes was staring at me. 

“What are you going to Nova Scotia for?” His voice was razor sharp, 
but his lips hadn’t moved. 

It took all the bravado I could muster to force a smile to my face; fear 
twisted momentarily within me and I knew what it was to feel like jelly. 
I braced my insides for a shock and, with a show of amiable unconcern, 
said: 
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“For a vacation and some shooting,’’ admitting as much as I dared, yet 
not closing the door to him if his sympathy were with me. 

He raised his brows, then lowered his eyes, gazing expressionlessly at 
the blunt tip of his fingers. The suspense had a menacing quality, perspira- 
tion dripped from my armpits. A tenseness as brittle as glass blown thin 
separated us. In moments I might be enmeshed in the net of Federal law, 
hustled off like a felon. Good heavens! I wasn’t a criminal. I was a sym- 
pathetic patriotic fool rushing with my hands to support the last dyke 
against the seething flood of Fascism. Couldn’t he see that? 

I watched him closely. The slightest sign of a mean look and I would 
grab the papers out of his hands, refuse to show them further. With half a 
break I could even burn them. Might as well be hanged for a wolf as eaten 
tor a lamb. My mind, terribly alive now, searched frantically for a means 
to keep the situation from getting out of hand. There was my attorney 
whom I knew was on the closest terms with the Attorney-General of the 
United States. There was the Secretary of the Treasury, who was in charge 
of all Customs officials who was not only a class-mate of a former partner, 
but friendly to the British cause. Would they help or would I be too hot 
for them to be mixed up with? I would soon know. 

The Customs inspector with the cynical mouth and eyes looked up. It 
seemed an age had passed though it was only long seconds. His eyes held 
mine like a fox mesmerizing a cornered rabbit. Was I out of my mind? 
Had I gone daffy and was now imagining things? Two dots in his pupils 
were lighting into a twinkle, then a smile, as though we had some private 
understanding which the others around us did not share. 

My relief was great, as you can imagine. He actually went to no end of 
trouble putting my things back carefully with his own hands, doing up the 
bags properly. And when he observed the ukelele strapped to the outside 
of the smaller bag he put his hand on it in a caressing stroke and glanced 
at me with a funny smile. 

But by that time my emotions had been so keyed up I could easily have 
imagined anything, even that he, with cynical eyes and mouth grim as a 
turtle’s, had leaned over and kissed me. 

He was not through with me. He motioned me to fall out of line, cleared 
a passage for me. Suspicion began to bubble. Was this guy playing me like 
a fish on a hook! But no, he wasn’t. He handed my bags to a porter attend- 
ing the ship. I will never forget his last words to me, a friendly and kind, 
“Good luck and good shooting.’ My feelings of gratitude to him were 
beyond measure. 

The Yarmouth steamed out of Boston harbour and this time I realized 
that home and friends were truly left behind. The situation gripped me; 
tender memories dimmed my eyes. I reflected on the perplexity of some 
when they called and discovered I had vanished. Only my folks and Ginger 
knew. Once in England it would be safe to write. Vague, illusive fancies 
stirred my brain. 

I wondered what President Roosevelt would think if he knew Americans 
were sneaking out of the country, despite the Neutrality Act, to come to 
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Britain’s aid. I toyed with the idea of writing him. But what could I say? 
Still, I reasoned, it would be a good thing to write, let him know what 
chaps like myself were faced with if we came back. Possibly he could even 
have the Neutrality Act repealed, at least amended, by then. Well, I would 
think about it and get off a letter to him when I reached Halifax where I 
could post it. é 

Arriving at Halifax I immediately reported to the Admiral’s secretary. 

“Been expecting you,”’ he smiled. 

I laughed. 

““A motor-boat at this pier,’ and he handed me a slip of paper, “will 
_ take you out to Ma/aya. I shouldn’t waste time,” he cautioned. 

A cabby raced me down to the spot. I leaped out, asking him to wait. 

With a bag in each hand and a ukelele under my arm I made my way down 
a decrepit, moss-slimed jetty, treading warily to avoid gaping holes in the 
planking. I approached the jetty’s edge, harbouring a suspicion that the 
cabby had brought me to the wrong pier. However, any uneasiness I may 
have felt left me when I looked down and saw a picquet-boat. Two sturdy 
British sailors—the bowman and the sheetman—were holding her off the 
jetty with long boat-hooks, against a dropping tide. A youngish midship- 
man, in his teens, as immobile as a sphinx, stood beside the coxswain at the 
wheel. 

“Cherry’s the name,” I piped loudly. ‘Reporting for duty. Are you 
Malaya?” 

The young midshipman in command looked up, for there was a drop of 
five feet from where I stood to the deck, and gravely saluted. “(Do you 
require help, sir?”’ 

I shook my head. A short distance offshore several battleships loomed, 
dwarfing the numerous destroyers at anchor. The huge battle-wagons 
looked serene, almost benevolent, dozing there in the after-glow. I recog- 
nized Ma/aya and my pulse quickened. I retraced my steps to gather the 
balance of my luggage. 

In a matter of minutes the cabby had it lowered into the boat, and with 
a friendly good-bye to him I jumped on board with a feeling that I was off 
to see the Wizard of Oz. 

Hardly had my feet settled when the midshipman in a quiet but authori- 
tative tone gave the order: 

“Shove off for’ard, shove off aft.” 

The two sturdy seamen, stationed fore and aft, bore off with their boat- 
hooks. Instantly the engine-room gong rang, and with a mounting throb 
the engines roared into activity and I was off in a shower of spray. 

Dead ahead Ma/aya began to tower, grow more immense as we neared 
her. The guns of her for’ard twin turrets ‘A’ and ‘B’ looked huge and chal- 
lenging; every angle of her looked ominous. At her stern the White Ensign 
fluttered proudly, and at her foremasthead that rose into the sky flew the 
captain’s commissioning pennant—a wisp of a thin white pennant with a 
St. George’s Cross, a survival of the multi-coloured commissioning pennants 
of the Crusaders and Henry VIII’s day. 
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The throb of the picquet’s motors suddenly quieted, ceased. The picquet- 
boat turned sharply, gracefully, and came to a stop alongside the officers’ 
gangway. On Malaya’s deck a young seaman, a sideboy, on duty lowered 
a boat-rope which was immediately secured to our bow. 

I boarded the gangway, mounted the ladder. I noted the brightly 
polished stanchions, the milk-white cotton man-ropes on either hand. As I 
climbed the last steps of the ladder my eyes were attracted by the great 
15-inch guns of ‘X’ and ‘Y’ turrets jutting out over the length of that vast, 
impressive quarter-deck. I remembered Ma/aya had been wounded, men had 
died in her. But the scar of battle had been healed and the men who had 
died in her had been replaced by others. And now I observed the gangway 
staff standing smartly at their posts. 

The Officer-of-the-Watch, a sub-lieutenant of attractive appearance, who 
had spotted me leaving the picquet-boat, had resumed his official station 
awaiting my approach. He stood straight as a young oak and as coldly 
indifferent to my momentous arrival. At his side stood a youthful midship- 
man-of-the-watch, with a telescope, looking majestically navy. Nearby 
stood the quartermaster and the bosun’s mate, the latter easily distinguished 
by a ‘bosun’s call’ suspended on a metal chain around his neck. He was 
flanked by the Corporal-of-the-Gangway wearing the Royal Marines’ uni- 
form—and by the two sideboys who had lowered the bow and stern ropes 
on our coming alongside. 

This impressive cavalcade, standing to attention, awaited me. As I 
stepped upon the topmost grating of the officers’ ladder I turned a left 
incline and saluted the White Ensign—then, turning back, I returned the 
officer-of-the-watch’s salute requesting permission to come aboard. He eyed 
me speculatively over his long patrician nose. He sniffed with a painful 
grimace as if he had caught a whiff of decayed fish. 

How staggered and astonished I was by his lofty demeanour as he 
stood statuelike, armed with telescope, barring my passage, eyeing me with 
my credentials as if I were a penguin come to join or a Donald Duck. I 
shrank into my underwear as I viewed the towering forms of this reception 
committee. Without emotion or the slightest warmth, they stood waxlike 
for me to state my business. My credentials carried the rank of lieutenant, 
with a personal introduction to the captain, but I sensed it cut no ice with 
them. There was something strange about me. I was green as a babe and they 
knew it. For in the British Navy, unlike in the U.S. Navy, one does not 
salute twice on boarding ship; neither does one request permission to come 
aboard on reporting for duty. But I did not know that. 

I afterwards heard the Officer-of-the-Watch’s comments: ‘Jolly 
original, that chap. Incredibly modest! Actually asked my permission 
to come aboard to report for duty! I must try it myself some time. 
Wonder who he is? Speaks like a Canadian and throws salutes about by 
the buckets.”’ 

New York, the kind Customs officials at the border, came back to mind. 
There was no turning back. I had joined. What would it be like? What 


was J in for? 
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I stood ill at ease feeling utterly lost in this strange new world 
whilst a messenger went off to report my arrival to a senior officer 
present. 

An officer about five-feet-ten, dark haired and in the thirties, with a full 
face and large keen eyes came sttiding down the starboard side. On his 
sleeves were the two-and-a-half ‘straight’ gold stripes of a lieutenant- 
commander, executive branch. In the Royal Navy ‘straight’ stripes denote a 
career officer. He stopped as he came up to me. 

“I’m Cobb, the ship’s navigator,”’ he said, extending his hand, pumping 
mine warmly. I had a suspicion then he’d been visiting with the flagship’s 
staff officers and knew more about me than he admitted. “Sorry the Captain 
and Number One are ashore or I’d introduce you—a last-minute conference 
with the Admiral before sailing. Did you have a pleasant trip?” 

“Not too bad. Incidentally, what do I do with my luggage? It’s still in 
the boat.” 

“Oh, ll have the ratings put that in my harbour cabin. Now that 
we’re sailing I won’t be using it.’”? He turned to the officer-of-the-watch, 
gave him an order, and then turned his attention to me again. 

“Thanks very much, sir,” I said, beginning to feel more at home. 

“Jolly good show you joining with us! That’s what this war needs— 
new blood, more spirit!” I looked at him to see if he was pulling my leg. 
If he was he had me fooled. “We haven’t been winning the war, as you 
probably know,” he continued, “but we’re not an unhappy lot. We’ve 
always managed to scrape by in the past, and I expect we’ll muddle through 
again when Jerry gets tired of licking us.” He chuckled in high good 
humour. “How about a drink, old chap?” 

We left the gangway and I followed him to a heavy steel door, just off 
the quarter-deck, which he held open for me, and we came into the officers’ 
flat. On the bulkheads of both sides of this passageway bulletin boards 
carried printed copies of the ‘orders of the day’, important notices, printed 
matter that affected the lives and routine of all on board—even invitations 
and dates of pending parties ashore which I knew Ma/aya’s men would be 
unable to attend. To the right of us Cobb pointed out his harbour cabin 
as distinct from his sea-cabin, which was on the bridge, and remarked, 
“This is where you sleep tonight.”” Above the door a small metal plate 
carried the engraving ‘Navigator’. Not far distant was a ready-use rack, 
bristling with rifles. 

We proceeded round a right bend. A mahogany door confronted us. 
Above, a brass plate, this time engraved ‘Wardroom’. Beyond the door 
dwelt the wardroom officers of the battleship. That took in everyone above 
the rank of sub-lieutenant, with the exception of the Captain. On a large 
warship the Captain is probably the loneliest man aboard, for it’s an age- 
old custom of the Service that the captain is a ‘being apart’—this for a hard 
practical purpose: discipline. I was to learn in smaller ships, such as des- 
troyers, the captain frequently visits with his officers in the Wardroom— 
but he is a guest, and Number One, second-in-command, is the president. 

Also I now learnt from Cobb that my friend the officer-of-the-watch, 

Cc 
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who had eyed me speculatively over his patrician nose, being a sub-lieuten- 
ant, lived with the midshipmen in the gunroom, a junior wardroom. I 
should have liked to get to know him better, but it was years later, over 
drinks at a party in Newfoundland, when we met socially and I reminded 
him straightaway of the occasion. We both enjoyed a good laugh. 

“Step in,”’ said Cobb, opening the door. 

And in a jiffy I passed from a world of cold iron and steel passages into 
one of spacious comfort, warmth, colour—atmosphere. An indescribable 
feeling swept over me, as though this were a mirage—that I had by some 
magic been transported into an Alice-in-Wonderland existence. 

A blaze of lights and colour greeted my wide-opened eyes. I stifled a 
gasp, of surprise. The resplendent scarlet mess-jackets of the Royal Marines 
intermingling with the dashing rich, deep-blue uniforms, blazing with gold 
lace and gold buttons of the Royal Navy officers gave the spacious Ante- 
room of the Wardroom a bizarre effect as though I were looking at a techni- 
color naval scene out of some stupendous Hollywood production. 

I stood amongst Ma/aya’s senior officers, men with bronzed, keen faces 
that knew the open seas. The air was electrified, filled with movement. It 
was like having a box seat for the opening night of something big—for 
here was a healed battleship on the eve of sailing into the arena of war; 
generations of Naval heritage were before me. A friendly, almost club-like, 
atmosphere prevailed—a quiet air of discipline and camaraderie. 

Deep leather armchairs and comfortable sofas abounded about the 
corticene-covered decks; leather-cushioned benches formed a square around 
a fireplace off to the right. In ordered array on a table lay illustrated periodi- 
cals, magazines and papers. From a bulkhead hung imposing signed 
portraits of their Majesties the King and Queen. Customs and traditions 
of Drake’s and Nelson’s day seemed to have survived here. 

A white-coated steward served drinks to little groups of officers who 
stood here and there in quiet, almost hushed conversation. Of a foursome 
at one end of the bar two Royal Marine officers in their scarlet mess-jackets 
held my attention for they were like colourful characters out of a book to 
me. Their speech and mannerisms heightened the illusion of that golden 
Victorian age. One was a tall, vigorous-looking, sandy-haired officer with 
a bristling military moustache of large size terminating in two needle-points. 

“T’d hate to run up against that fellow in combat,” I whispered to Cobb. 

Cobb chuckled. “That’s Paterson, a fine type. You’ll meet them all.” 

The other, a lieutenant of the Royal Marines, was about five-feet-seven 
or eight, with black hair, dark eyes, a thin handsome face, and the build 
of a college athlete. His name was Davies. They were chatting with the 
ship’s Surgeon Commander, a stocky man with probing eyes and keen, 
lively face. And despite the fact he was almost bald he cut quite a figure. 

“That one,” said Cobb, seeing my eyes on the fourth of the group, “‘is 
Malaya’s senior engineer officer, Commander Hutson.’ He was tall, thin- 
faced, with deep-etched lines about his eyes and from nose to mouth. He 
was one of the kindest and most considerate of Ma/aya’s fine officers. From 
the moment I was introduced to him he kept a friendly eye on me. 
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Still others lounged in deep, soft leather chairs and settees, sipping 
drinks, puffing a cigarette, reading. Suddenly a voice rang out, clear and 
pleasant. The voice came from alongside of me. 

“Officers of the Wardroom, I’d like you to meet one of the first 
Americans to be commissioned in the Royal Navy. Gentlemen, this is 
Lieutenant Cherry,” said Lt.~Commander Cobb, giving me a general 
introduction. 

Faces turned towards us. “Good show! Jolly good show,” echoed 
around the Wardroom from the various groups. A number of senior officers 
came over to make me welcome. 

I felt the blood rush to my face. I found myself embarrassed by the 
attention of these tried and seasoned officers—Ma/aya’s officers, guest 
officers from other battleships in harbour, surviving officers, from other 
warships on temporary duty in Ma/aya and for passage to the United 
Kingdom for other sea appointments. 

“This calls for a little celebration I believe,’ enthused Cobb, who by 
virtue of the Captain and Number One’s absence ashore was the senior 
executive officer aboard and then in command. “What will you have 
Yank?” 

“What have you most of?” 

SGint : 

“Gin, please.” 

“Ruddy good war this—lucky to be able to share it with us,” voiced, 
Cobb. I looked at him, my brow raised. 

I quickly recovered from the shock of his introduction, commenced to 
enjoy this naval life aboard ship. My New York twang sounded queer, 
out of place amidst this tradition-bound naval atmosphere and hushed 
cultured voices. 

This Wardroom life had something. Here a ship, twice torpedoed, was 
once more ready to carry on for ‘Jolly old England’. If the war situation 
wasn’t well in hand, if they were taking beatings right, left and centre... 
the impression entered my very soul: ““Their morale wasn’t even scratched. 
What a people!” And I wondered, would my first impression hold up, 
would I think the same when I was an old hand myself at the war? 

The steward in his white coat at the bar was now as busy as at any 
thriving New York club. Songs were much better; the celebration was 
warming up, like a house afire. 

Suddenly, straight after the song ‘Old King Cole was a merry old soul’ 
I began to be troubled about something I’d had on my mind. Then I re- 
membered. I’d never got the letter off to the President. With several warming 
gins in me the idea seemed like one of those you really shouldn’t miss, and 
this was my last chance before sailing. Let the President know how far 
some of the American citizens were going in backing him. I hesitated no 
longer. 

excuse me,”’ I said to Cobb and several others at my side, “be back 
in a few minutes.” 

Cobb’s handsome bushy eyebrows lifted with astonished curiosity as he 
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watched me suddenly detach myself and, with a new drink in my hand, 
cross the Ante-room towards a deserted corner. I observed him trailing 
me, close by now. 

“Any chance of getting a letter posted?” I quizzed as I stopped a 
moment to pull out a few sheets of folded writing-paper from my pocket. 

“A letter! Now?” he blurted with a look that doubted my sanity. 

For a moment I expected the glass to drop from his hand. Instead, he 
threw back his head, gulped down his drink, then regarded me more com- 
placently. His surprise to me was a kind of hors d’auvres of a bigger one yet 
to come. My eyes brightened, an impish smile played on my face. 

He stood there, opposite me, never taking his eyes off me for an instant. 
I could almost read his thoughts: A letter from a warship about to sail 
could prove dangerous to a whole convoy. I was a foreigner and a stranger 
... for all he knew I might have German contacts. 

“This letter will have to be censored. All our mail has to be censored,” 
he said. 

“Oh, that’s all right. I'll let you read it,” I said affably. 

“Ts it important—writing your family?” he inquired politely. 

“Oh no. It’s to President Roosevelt.” 

The effect on Cobb was electric. He shook his head, blinked, closed 
his eyes as though I were part of a dream he waavsin hg, half expecting me 
to vanish when he looked again. But he saw that I was still there. A weak 
smile flickered on his genial face as though he were too uncertain of things 
for a stronger one. 

I seated myself and began the letter: 


Dear Mr. President, 
Pve done what you really wanted. I've joined Nelson’s Navy. ’'m backing 
your foreign policy to the nth degree... 


Occasionally, between thought, I looked up and grinned at Cobb, who 
smiled back. He was seated now and contemplated me over the glowing 
end of a lighted cigarette. His eyes followed the moving pen with absorbed 
interest. 

Then I lifted my head, gazed at Cobb, and nodded significantly at the 
etter. 

“Read this.” I handed him the letter and addressed envelope. “That 
tells him he’s not without active backers of his foreign policy,” I said 
triumphantly. 

A few seconds later Cobb lifted his eyes from the letter. 

“Do you know him?” Cobb asked, terribly impressed. 

“Can’t say that I do. Only met him once at a political gathering Even 
then I was working for his opponent, Wilkie.” - 

: me winced as though a sharp pin had suddenly been jabbed in his 
ehind. 

“Tt’s an interesting letter,” he finally whispered in a soft tone that was 
just audible, “‘but do you really ——” 
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“Why, of course. Why do you think I wrote it?” 

“Do you think he’ll answer it?’ 

CAN) 4 

“No?” 

“Of course not. Hardly expect the President to correspond with a citizen 
who’s advising him he’s just outlawed himself from the United States by 
breaking the country’s Neutrality Law.” 

Cobb blinked his eyes then looked at me as though he were repressing 
a shudder. ‘“‘Come, I need a drink.’’ 

We strode towards the bar. On the way, Cobb left me for a few moments 
to speak with a lieutenant about posting my letter. He came back with an 
amused twinkle in his eyes. We rejoined a knot of officers at the far end of 
the bar and were quickly swallowed in their midst with gracious queries 
of, ‘“What will you have?” 

“That new case of gin you opened must be something special,’’ voiced 
Cobb thoughtfully to the tall, heavy-set Pay Commander. 

“Oh! How so?” queried Pay Commander Wedgwood. 

“Straight after his fourth gin our friend Yank here sits himself down, 
dashes off a letter to President Roosevelt, and hands it to me. When I gave 
it just now to Lieutenant Kimber, who’s a quiet type, as you know, to post, 
he took one look at the addressed envelope, gave me a most peculiar look, 
and exclaimed ‘Good God!’ ” 

“Better see he gets plenty of water from now on. He might decide to 
get one off to the King before the evening’s over,”’ said the Pay Commander. 
He puffed a cigarette and studied me for long seconds in silence. 

“No fear,”’ I grinned reassuringly. “And I wouldn’t mind a glass of 
water in the least.” 

“What’ll you have in it, Yank?” spoke up a voice nearer the bar. It 
was Lieutenant Engineer Mott who had been leading the naval party 
in song. He had dark-brown hair, a thin solemn face with melancholy eyes, 
a grand sense of humour, and a lovely deep voice. He knew the words, 
parodies and tunes of more songs than anyone I’d ever met, and these he 
sang with an expressionless face, giving one the impression of listening to 
a witty record on a phonograph. He was the life of any party. His melan- 
choly eyes were on me as he asked, “‘What’ll you have in it, Yank?” 

“Just plain,” I retorted, “though I wouldn’t say no to a bit of 

“Water! Plain Water?”’ intoned Mott. His incredulity was manifested 
only by a slight lift of his brow. His face was solemn, expressionless. 

“Yes. I take my liquor straight, my water straight. Do everything 
straight to the point.” ss 

“Yes, you can believe that, Mott,’’ voiced Cobb, his eyes lit with 
amusement. 

“Water! Plain water! Wouldn’t say no to a piece of ice,” echoed the 
Pay Commander. “‘Are we really that different, Cobb?” 

Cobb nodded. “Steward, a glass of water—yes, plain water.” 

The hours flew fast, some guest-officers began to disappear. Others 
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with the spirit that’s kept England going these many generations kept the 
party moving. There were no dull moments. 

“Where’s Commander Cobb?” I asked of a big, broad-shouldered, 
bearded lieutenant-commander, Purse by name. His raven black hair and 
beard, his black eyes and strong face intrigued me. I could almost imagine I 
had stepped back a number of generations and was drinking with a pirate 
of the age of Drake. I noticed he already wore the D.S.C. ribbon on his reefer. 
In answer to my query, Purse, with a glass dwarfed in his hand, pointed 
to the door. 

Cobb was striding into the Ante-room carrying a large picture of 
the Houses of Parliament. He walked up to me and placed it in my 
hand. 

“Something to remember this evening by,” he said. 

I looked at him then at the picture, and the printed caption beneath it: 
‘There will always be an England’. I turned it over. Cobb had autographed 
it. I didn’t know what to say. “hank you’ wasn’t enough, but I knew he 
saw in my eyes the deep appreciation I couldn’t express in words. Com- 
mander Hutson looked at it and added his name. Purse followed. I could 
see Cobb was pleased; it was what he wanted for me. Others kept adding 
their autographs. 

Most naval bars close before midnight. Naval life in times of war isn’t 
exactly fun and games. Nearly all officers have duty watches to stand when 
they must be keenly alert. I learnt all this later. That I should say “Thank 
you very much, gentlemen, for a lovely party”’ and gracefully retire, never 
occurred to me. And now it was 2 a.m. No one can ever tell me the British 
aren’t a stubbornly polite people—they stuck it out with me almost to the 
last. 

They poured enough gin and lime into me to float a battleship, but I 
kept on enjoying this life amidst laughs, liquor and song and an atmosphere 
so new to me. 

I felt even stand-offish Britishers could no longer claim they’d never 
met me socially on the morrow. But these were a happy, friendly lot. Had 
I known their christian names I have little doubt but I’d have made prompt 
use of them. I shudder to think what custom-bound, decorous, genial-faced 
Cobb would have thought had I, for example, said, “Hello, Gerald, old boy.” 
Probably he’d have put me to bed, thinking I’d had too much. As it was, 
what a monumental wine bill I ran up for the mess. For by now they looked 
at one another in sheer wonder at what was holding me up! Why didn’t I 
go to bed? But I wasn’t so familiar with British facial expressions then as 
Tam now. 

“The Yank must have paralysis of the limbs . . . he’ll probably go off 
standing up,” the Pay Commander chuckled naively, staring at me pur- 
posefully. But the only thing I noticed was that his nose was a trifle red 
at that moment. 

“Proper drinker; ruddy amazing where it disappears,” said the Surgeon 
Commander meditatively from under half-closed eyes. “Laps it up like a 
puppy does milk.” 
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The ship lurched a bit. My hand reached for the bar. Grins broke out, 
happy glances were exchanged. 

“Tt appears the Yank’s chucking in.”’ It was Mott’s voice, solemn and 
far away. 

I caught an exchange of several winks. I swept the circle of officers 
about me mockingly, stopped, stared at the bartender. “Steward! Another 
gin, please.” 

They looked at me reflectively a moment, then at one another. The 
large Wardroom of the battleship emptied as if ‘action stations’ had been 
sounded. 

I found myself alone, staring at the portrait of the King and Queen. 
God bless ’em. I lifted my glass. But for the swishing and lapping of waves 
on the ship’s side, all was silent. It was past 4 a.m., the ship was under 
sailing orders, all leave had been stopped. 

Then I caught Navigator Cobb peering warily into the Wardroom, a 
big grin on his face, his dark eyes sparkling with malicious humour. 

“Hey!’ I shouted. “What’s the idea of leaving me alone? That’s a 
helluva way to treat an ally—I thought we were friends!” 

Cobb laughed loudly, uproariously for an Englishman. 

“Come, Yank, [ll show you to your cabin.” 

I looked at him, coldly inquiring. ““Do you think I’m drunk? I’m sober 
as a judge on Resurrection Day.”’ 

For a moment I thought I’d lost him again, but I discovered I’d merely 
turned in disdain. 

Cobb was apologetic when he led me to my cabin. 

“Cheerio, sleep well,” he said warmly. The door shut. I was alone 
again. 

: Suddenly a grey mist was all about me, pressing down on my eyes and 
eats, mufHing my senses. Distorted figures danced before my vision. The 
wretched Limies have done me in, I told myself. I struggled out of my 
clothes. My head throbbed. The deck, the furniture seemed to be revolving, 
making aggressive movements with designs to do me bodily harm. I watched 
the bed going round and waited for it to come closer. I measured the distance 
warily and made a lunge for it. I crawled in. 

There was a peremptory knock on the door. The next thing I knew 
was that I felt a hand shaking me. I awoke with the strange impression of 
a blacksmith hammering horseshoes. 

“Four bells, sir—ship’s under way.” 

“Four bells! What’s ‘four bells’? Hell! I’ve got millions ... and all in 
my head! Who are you?” I asked. 

“Commander Cobb’s servant, sir.”’ 

@ yy 

“Breakfast’s being served, sir,” he said, persistent in his routine. He 
wouldn’t leave me. 

“Thanks very much. . . I’ll manage,” I said, seeing the inquiring look 
in his eyes. AY TE 

I got up feeling I had survived an epic drinking bout but still somewhat 
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bleary-eyed. I cleaned, shaved and hurried into my clothes. Mustn’t be late 
to my first morning’s breakfast aboard, I warned myself. 

I came into the large officers” mess adjoining the Ante-room and glanced 
at the tremendously long table, wondering nervously whether they sat 
according to seniority, rank, or whatnot. Many familiar faces of last night 
glanced at me with varied expressions, waiting for me to be seated before 
they spoke. Cobb, sensing my thoughts from my hesitation, motioned to 
a vacant chair alongside him. 

“How do you feel?”’ asked Cobb in a low voice as I seated myself. 

“Jolly fraightful,” I replied in a loud whisper. 

A number of officers looked up from their plates. There was a hushed 
laughter and several proposed pet remedies. 

“Thank you very much, I’ll try them all when I feel better,” I said. I 
noticed they all appeared ‘on top line’ and I felt quite envious, and I realized 
those fabled drinkers of a hard-drinking Empire was no fable. 

When next I saw the light of day, giant troopships and a choppy, white- 
capped ocean lay about me stretching beyond the horizon. A troop convoy! 
—the Empress of Canada, the Duchess of York and other towering liners were 
under way, carrying the implements of war and the vital specialists trained 
in their uses: aircraft, tanks, guns, vehicles, foodstuffs . . . fighter pilots, 
bomber pilots, navigators, gunners, engineers, men of science, troops. 

Thousands of British R.A.F. volunteers who had risked one ocean 
crossing to Canada to obtain air training were now coming back to. fight. 
Returning with them were the thousands of Canadian R.A.F. coming over 
to do their bit. I couldn’t help wondering if in their midst were that handful 
of American pilots with whom I had trained in “brush-up’ flights and passed 
the R.A.F. check-test at Speed’s field. How close I came to being there 
rather than in Malaya. The airmen crowded the sun-decks of one of the 
largest troopships, many more thousands of fighting troops packed the 
open decks of others. Their faces so close together it reminded me of huge 
puddings packed with thousands of raisins, only these raisins were eyes 
and they peered at the bristling scene about them as I did. Here was the 
population of a city in itself. . . all bound for England. 

This was war in motion. The battleship Ma/aya, a princely gift of the 
Federated Malay States, was in the midst of this convoy, racing against 
time to bring this help to ‘Old England’ licking her wounds, preparing for 
more furious attacks—invasion. Until now there had never been an in- 
vasion, not from the day the Royal Navy was born—it had always held the 
front line. 

In the distances about us the destroyers Havelock, Hesperus, Restigouche, 
Columbia and Assiniboine were racing in and out from all angles and positions, 
behaving as if they would not be happy unless they were racing; and flags 
being hauled up and down like the old lady’s wash which was never at an 
end. 

Scenes and life aboard were all strange and fascinating. Always some- 
thing to watch, things new to observe and plenty to learn, for the Royal 
Navy, reinforced by customs and traditions, some going back to Alfred 
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the Great, was a life’s work to assimilate. No wonder they started them off 
from the tender age of twelve! 

It was getting on in the afternoon when I observed the stewards laying 
out cups, saucers, plates of bread, cakes, jam, butter, followed by pots of 
hot water. ' 

“Come join in a cup-a,” said Muspratt, the Lieutenant Torpedo Officer, 
called “Torps’. 

“Tea! No coffee?”’ I queried, looking into the other pot. 

“You can have a choice of tea,” he poked. 

“What do you mean, choice of?” 

“Strong or weak, hot or cold,” he smiled. 

“Oh, that’s a concession. I’ll have mine iced.” 

It was soon after tea that I was introduced to Mal/aya’s Number One, 
the Commander, a tall, heavy, rather attractive officer with steely flashing 
eyes, frigidly polite and standoffish. 

Until now I had only heard of the ‘coldly polite Britisher’. They were 
words, vague, producing no definite picture for me. Now I knew. I stood 
before it. Almost instantly I felt a chill sweep over me as if I’d been exposed 
to the frosted insides of a deep, twelve-foot refrigerator in my shirt-sleeves. 

He nodded with vague condescension to me and stood there eyeing me 
coldly, silently, as though I were a turtle in uniform. I felt myself to be all 
arms and legs. Goose pimples ran up and down my back. The chill was 
terrific. If I’'d had a shell to crawl into I’d have left him communing with 
himself. That I didn’t catch pneumonia then and there and die aboard 
Malaya before I ever faced a German I attribute to the fine quality of the 

in. 
But by this time I had picked up the expression ‘bloody well’, which 
seemed rather powerfully expressive though I didn’t quite understand its 
clear meaning. As I left Number One, a lonely figure, I found myself mutter- 
ing under my breath, “He can bloody well. . .”? and then I suddenly under- 
stood the meaning, clear as crystal, and smiled. Already I felt better and I 
recalled Churchill’s expression after Dunkirk: “Well, gentlemen, we are 
alone. For myself I find it extremely exhilarating.” 

It was terribly soon after this experience that Major-General Dewing 
walked into the Ante-room. I was seated in the far corner puffing a pipe 
when Cobb came over to me. 

“Come, meet the General,”’ he said. 

I wasn’t at all enthusiastic. I looked at Cobb gloomily, thinking, This 
must be my day. If the Commander could stir chills equivalent in effect to 
an hour’s sitting on a cake of ice, this time it could be nothing less than 
the South Pole itself. I put out my pipe, approached the General, my flesh 
cteeping with expectation. If I’d had a bearskin coat with me I’d have worn 
it to meet him. 

The General was in uniform, his back was turned towards me. I waited 
to be introduced to a scowling, belligerent Englishman. But, good heavens, 
what was this. ..asmile! A hand came out; it wasn’t limp, nor cold like 
a frozen fish when you held it. It was a warm, firm and friendly hand, that 
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of a thin, distinguished-looking officer with a sun-tanned face and keen, 
friendly eyes. We chatted a few minutes. I found myself wishing he were 
Navy and that I could serve under him. Then I was introduced to Major 
Grylles of the 15/19 Hussars, a fine type and very friendly. 

The next time I was to meet Grylles would be in Luneberg, Germany. 
I would then be a Commander, R.N.V.R., on the Allied Naval C.-in-C. 
Expeditionary Forces’ staff for liaison with the Admiral commanding U.S. 
Naval Task Force 126 in Bremen and Bremerhaven; and I would be escort- 
ing General Gerhardt, of the 29th Division, U.S. Army, to the Belsen trials 
in British-occupied Germany. 

The days whisked by in Ma/aya. To me it seemed the punctual breakfast, 
lunch and dinner hours were crowding each other, and with the novelty 
of the regular four o’clock tea spread, it seemed I was always eating. 

I became quickly accustomed to the cabin and slept better than ever 
before, despite the dangerous occupation the ship was engaged in. 

On the morning of July 23rd I was on the quarter-deck staring at the 
troopships and their crowded open decks with thousands of eyes peering 
at us. But two spots on the horizon, port side and far astern, attracted my 
attention. Fascinated, I watched. It was the first moving objects, that 
wasn’t part of our convoy, that I’d seen since we left the Nova Scotian 
coast behind. For a moment I thought it might be enemy, but the spots 
were coming from the direction of Newfoundland, and they were drawing 
nearer and we had not opened fire. Suddenly signal lamps began to challenge 
the spots. Flickers of bright light came flashing back and then all was peace 
again. The spots drew closer at speed now and even I, with my naked eyes, 
could recognize two destroyers. 

“Why, there’s another ‘Lease-Lender’,” I exclaimed excitedly, recognizing 
a Yankee R.N. by her four funnels. 

“That’s the Ripley. Jolly decent of your country to let us have those 
fifty ships. You see we’re putting them to good use,” spoke up a midship- 
man standing alongside me. ““The other is the Harvester. She’s of the same 
class as the Hesperus over there,”’ he said, pointing to one of the escorts 
zigzageine off the port wing of the convoy. 

Columbia, Hesperus, Harvester. Now here were three significant ships. 
How much more interested would I have been in these wheeling, dashing 
destroyers could I but have seen two to three years in the future. Even now 
I was particularly impressed by the manceuvres of Harvester as she slashed 
through the choppy, frothy Atlantic. I was to learn more about Harvester 
in 1943. What a ship! What a crew! Destiny had marked her out for one of 
those strange, heroic sagas of the sea. Strange indeed that these three ships 
should have been together escorting this, my first convoy. 

The plentiful hours of daylight slipped by into night. I chalked up my 
third day as a naval officer in His Majesty’s Service, my third dinner at sea. 

After dinner, at a small table, officers helped themselves to the cus- 
tomary demi-tasse, then wandered off to the Ante-room where they sipped 
their black coffee standing, chatting in small groups, as Drake, Nelson and 
others must have done, 
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__ Ass evening drew on, those who’d been on duty earlier now gathered 
in the Ante-room and Wardroom. Some looked through periodicals which 
brought back memories of their stay in New York, a few stood about 
puffing cigarettes, conversing on mutually interesting topics, others stood 
at the bar having a beer, a gimlet. 

Yesterday the wireless had remained silent, for we were going through 
a U-boat area. Wireless sets frequently regenerate and U-boats can ‘home’ 
on to the ship by this regeneration. It was something new to me. Who’d 
have thought to worry about turning on a wireless receiving set? 

Suddenly the wireless loudspeaker crackled, came to life. 

“D’you hear, there! D’you hear, there! The Captain will address the 
ship’s company at 2000.” 

I hadn’t heard nor seen the Captain since I came aboard. But the keen 
alerted faces told me the Captain wasn’t going to speak just to say ‘Hello’ 
to the ship’s company . . . that he was glad we were with him and hoped 
we enjoyed the crossing. 

I turned to an officer, on passage, sitting alongside me. 

“Does the Captain often address the ship’s company?” I asked. 

“No. This is probably something important,”’ he said. 

It was the terribly quiet way in which he said it that caused me to 
become even more interested. 

“What would be considered important?” I asked. 

“Oh, he might have wind the convoy is going to be attacked or...” 
he hesitated, “‘the invasion might be going on... . We’ve been expecting 
it. In that case we will probably head for the English Channel.” 

I didn’t say a word after that. It seemed hard to imagine Germans on 
English soil. I watched the clock: one minute to go. 

“This is the Captain speaking!’ 

I had expected to hear an excited breathless voice like that of an American 
radio commentator who held my fate in his hands. But the Captain’s voice 
was pleasant, unemotional. He might have been forecasting the weather 
over a glass of port. Instantly I felt reassured. He continued: 

“T have just received a signal from the Admiralty reporting that Scharn- 
horst and other enemy units left Brest last night and are reported to be at 
sea on an intercepting course with our convoy. If an attack becomes immi- 
nent Malaya will detach from the convoy and intercept.” 

My immediate observation was that an American’s voice would have 
sounded as though hell were going to break loose. His voice would have 
been dramatic, tense. You would have been keyed up from the first word, 
but at the end you would have concluded ‘Well, maybe it’s not as bad as 
it sounds’. But here I felt reassured while the voice spoke, but when the 
voice died out it was as if I’d suddenly been plunged into an ice-cold bath. 
I gulped for air and looked around me. A ruddy battle was shaping up. What 
now! How are the others taking it? , 

Why, they go on reading last month’s News and Life. The only practical 
guy in the Wardroom was a solitary Doc, a lieutenant, who went back to 
his book on surgery. I glanced at the officer sitting next to me. He appeared 
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relieved that it was nothing worse—invasion. I got up, started for the bar. 
As I came up behind Doc my curiosity got the better of me; I peeped over 
his shoulder. I shuddered. He was reading up on amputations, shell wounds. 
The illustrations were in gaudy colours. He was one of three ‘medics’ 
aboard and I wondered if the other two were doing the same right now in 
their cabins. I wasted no time now getting to the bar and ordered myself 
a double gin. I swallowed it down, went back to my seat, drew out my pipe 
and settled down to think. ‘‘D’you hear, there! D’you hear, there!’ was still 
ringing in my ears. Had they already forgotten Scharnhorst? 

Routine went on as though nothing had taken place at all. I reflected 
that if the ship was hit and went down I couldn’t even find my way to the 
open deck, for most passage doors were locked after sundown—a nightly 
precaution: so that if torpedoed only the sealed-off compartment hit would 
flood. To find the few doors left unlocked I would need a blue-print—and 
if through a hit the lights went out . . . With daylight I must explore and 
learn something about them, I told myself. 

“T say, Yank, do you play bridge?” 

I started—looked up to see the Surgeon Commander standing in front 
of me. The bright red stripes of the medical branch between the gold lace 
on his sleeve at once brought back the reality of pending action. I stared 
at his long, strong fingers; I could well imagine a razor-edged scalpel in 
those hands . . . and I hoped it wouldn’t be on my body. ) 

“Bridge>?”’ I stammered. ““W-why yes, s-sir, I play bridge after a fashion.” 

“Good! Come on, Wilson, that makes four.”’ 

Cards! I thought. Is he trying to pull Drake’s stuff . . . finish the game 
and then fight. 

Lt.-Commander Purse joined us and I trailed them into the Wardroom 
with lagging feet. The Surgeon Commander and I were partners. The game 
got under way with Wilson dealing and I trying my damnedest to prevent 
silhouettes of Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen from mingling with the 
spots on the cards. 

“Too bad you don’t play a system, Yank. Believe we could have managed 
a little slam in hearts.” 

“Blimey!”’ said Purse, raising his brow, “‘aren’t you happy with game 
in the first s 

But my ears were pinned by a sudden clap, as of a muffled explosion 
in the night, followed by even louder crashes. I jumped, sat straight in my 
chair. 

“What the hell was that?’’ I faltered, as Ma/aya shook and trembled. 

Instinctively I looked at my partner. I sought comfort for my fear in 
his knowledge and reaction. But the face of the Surgeon was impassive, 
his eyes placid. 

“Depth-charges,” he replied laconically. “Sounds as though a destroyer 
has picked up a U-boat.” 

“Ohl! Is that all? For a moment I thought it was the enemy.” 

The Britishers looked at me, a gleam of amusement in their eyes. To 
the Surgeon’s surprise I was half out of the chair. 
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“Stop clowning, Yank,” he said. “Let’s get on with the game.” 

“Clowning!” I exclaimed. “Hell! The Surgeon’s behind’s made of lead. 
He doesn’t feel a thing.” 

Purse and Wilson grinned. I saw a ghost of a smile upon the Surgeon’s 
lips. I slid back on to my chair, sitting almost at the edge. Boisterous 
crashes, even closer, followed one another. Disturbing tremors rose from 
the quivering depths of the Atlantic like echoes from the hollow deep of 
hell. The violent throbbing reverberated through the battleship’s keel, 
travelled up the decks and up my seat, buzzing my spine so that I could 
think of nothing else. And from the dark night without, penetrating 
Malaya’s bulkheads, came eerie sounds of straining, groaning propellers of 
giant ships labouring to escape. My lively imagination did the rest. I was 
damned uneasy. 

“Incidentally, what are we playing for?” said the Surgeon, looking up 
from his cards. “I suggest losing side buys a couple of rounds of beer.” 

Beer! I thought. Holy mackerel, at a time like this he thinks of beer. 
But Purse and Wilson didn’t seem at all phased; they nodded agreement. 
Not only had this lot forgotten Scharnhorst, they weren’t even thinking 
about the U-boats whose hungry bellies we were pounding with depth- 
charges right now—at this very moment. I’d heard from some Isolationists 
that the British were a mad race. I began to believe there might be something 
to it after all. What the hell was I doing here? 

Six pips brought a sudden quietness. The Surgeon Commander, Purse, 
and Wilson rose silently from their seats and crossed into the Ante-room. I 
followed them in. The room was crowded with off-duty officers, all listening 
intently, standing, sitting, motionless. Over the wireless came the news: 
“This is the Forces programme of the B.B.C. Here is the ten o’clock news. 
Last night large formations of enemy bombers attacked South and South- 
East England, including the London area. The attacks were heavy and some 
damage was done to a number of residential districts. Our night fighters 
were active and nine of the enemy planes are known to have been shot 
down. Others, it is believed...” 

I, too, had in the past listened to broadcasts of vast air-raids over 
England, which set the imagination afire; to me these announcements had 
always been a source of exciting news, but now I stood amongst the people 
whose homes were being bombed, in which their loved ones lived. Their 
faces were grave, deep in thought; they feared for their own, not for them- 
selves; but it would be some days before their fears would be dispelled... 
ot confirmed. 

And now for the first time since I stepped on board I felt strange, an 
outsider, somehow not one of them. I could think of no suitable conversa- 
tion; just a feeling within me that welled up prompting me to say something 
sympathetic, something cheering, but somehow the words that came to 
mind seemed flat. Self-consciously I finished my beer and, nodding good 
night to the Surgeon Commander, Purse and Wilson, I crossed to the door, 
went out into the officers’ flat and made my way to the cabin. A few minutes 
later I undressed and turned in for the night. 
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I was enjoying a cosy dream: she was a dazzling young lady such as 
I’d never met up with before; a provoking nymph was coming around to 
my way of thinking; I was making the grade; she snuggled into my arms 
. . . Wooph! A terrifying crash! I was lifted bodily and flung base over 
apex; the whole world quivered, heeled to one side. Ears vibrating, head 
rattling with funny noises, I raised myself, frightened and surprised. Holy 
smoke! Scharnhorst! The ship... I lingered no longer and dashed out of 
the cabin. What the hell was happening? What were the others doing? I 
came upon Commander Hutson, who surveyed my wine-coloured pyjamas, 
dazed expression, ruffled hair, and eyes shining like those of an alarmed 
giraffe ready to take off. 

“‘They’ve commenced the shoot,” he volunteered. 

“Shoot! What shoot?” 

“Oh, didn’t anyone tell you? We’re exercising main armament.” 

“‘Hells-a-popping! I do remember Cobb mentioning rather casually 
something about a shoot. Never thought it would be anything like this 
though.” 

Dealers claps of thunder, accompanied by a roaring of wild locomo- 
tives streaking off into space drowned his reply. A sickening hollow sucking 
like the receding of some giant wave played on one’s hearing. Malaya heeled 
on her side and lay there shivering. \ 

“Well, if that’s what it feels like when you fire your own guns, what 
must it feel like when you are the target?” I inquired, awestruck. 

“Really nothing, this. Quite different when guns fire in anger,’ com- 
mented Hutson. He was intrigued by my hair, which must have looked like 
the quills of a frightened porcupine. 

I shook my head. ‘‘Life’s become a ruddy reign of terror.” 

Hutson grinned from ear to ear. “One gets used to it.’? He looked at 
me kindly. 

The shoot lasted over half an hour, and I was more than glad when 
it was over. I found getting used to it came rather hard, and I marvelled 
at the marines in the turrets sitting right on top of the guns; but I soon 
learnt that those turrets gave remarkable seclusion from the frightening 
disturbance. 

Back in my bunk I lay wondering if I couldn’t nip smartly back to that 
charming young lady of my dreams . . . and apologize for my abrupt de- 
parture! After all, naval officers weren’t expected to breeze off without at 
least a ‘good-bye’. But first I had to journey to the realm of Morpheus 
where this nymph lived .. . if only ’d thought to ask for her phone number! 

The following afternoon I witnessed my first depth-charge attack. 
H.M.S. Gurkha, keeping station off the port bow of the Empress of Canada, 
signalled “Am investigating a contact.” 

Almost immediately it seemed she hoisted the signal, ‘“About to attack.” 
The convoy did an emergency turn; Gurkha swept into action. There was a 
series of crushing bangs underneath; portions of the ocean seethed and 
parted; tons upon tons of sea went hurling skyward in violent motion, 
forming tremendous billowing fountains. ; : 
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I expected to see torpedoes’ tracks making towards us, but none came. 
The convoy raced on leaving Gurkha and Piorun to cope with the U-boats. 
How I wished I was in one of those destroyers. Little did I realize that in 
time to come destroyer duty, incidents like this, would be as much a part 
of my life as sitting down to breakfast. 

About tea-time another contact was made by an escort. Again our con- 
voy altered course; again depth-charges were dropped. A Catalina aircraft 
arriving at this time joined in the hunt. Life was cheerful aboard Ma/aya, 
and time raced on. 

Each day was bringing us closer to Europe, and I could not help worry- 
ing over the Captain’s announcement . . . the Scharnhorst was at sea, a-hunt- 
ing. She wouldn’t be alone, the weak don’t hunt the strong: wolves hunt 
in packs. Malaya would go out to meet the enemy, alone, if need be. The 
destroyers would stick with the urgently needed convoy, giving what 
protection they could. In the Brswarck battle, His Majesty’s ship Hood had 
gone down with hardly a survivor. What were the chances? Slim indeed. 

Apparently my association with the Royal Navy was to be short. 
Officially to the Captain I was still ‘Mr. Cherry, an American citizen’. 
Malaya’s log of July 21st read: 


Embarked passengers and stores for United Kingdom. The pas- 
sengers include Major-General R. H. Dewing, D.S.O. (late Chief of 
Staff Far East), Major W. E. H. Grylles, 15/19 Hussars, and Mr. Cherry, 
an American citizen. 


I could discover no tension; life was the same as it had been for days 
previous. There was no discussion, not even a mention of action. It was 
almost as if verboten. If I hadn’t heard the Captain’s announcement I should 
never have surmised anything existed to threaten the life of the ship. 
It was some hours later when I heard Torps mention the Scharnhorst. 
My ears picked up immediately. 
“What’s up?’ I said with a tenseness in my throat, thinking to myself: 
Christ! Nobody ever tells me anything. 
“The Scharnhorst has been sighted and chased back to port,” he said in 
a dejected tone. ““What a pity! Ma/aya’s generally lucky.” 
_ “What’s unlucky about that?” I exclaimed, wondering if Torps was in 
his right mind. 
“Warships thrive on actions. They’re classed as lucky ships.” 
“Oh! Frankly, I’m breathing much easier . . . thank you,”’ I admitted. 
“You'll get over that soon enough,” assured the Surgeon Commander. 
“Just look at it as a game of skill.” 
“Game of skill, huh! As far as I’m concerned Scharnhorst has just added 
years to the life of Mr. Cherry, an American citizen.” 
This brought smiles and several offers of drinks. They all thought I 
was a humourist. That I really meant it they just wouldn’t believe. I was 
_R.N.V.R.—Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve—and, as one remarked, the 


only real volunteer. How could I be scared? 
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This was my first acquaintanceship with naval atmosphere during im- 
pending action. It was to influence my outlook and reactions to the hazards 
of battle and the branch of naval activities I sought. 

One morning Coastal Command pianes were sighted. From now on 
they would guard the convoy against enemy air attack. His Majesty’s battle- 
ship Malaya, destroyers and convoy were nearing their journey’s end. The 
dangerous Atlantic crossing was behind us. There was an undercurrent of 
excitement amongst officers and men, a joyful expectation of seeing loved 
ones again. Several miles off the starboard bow, planes raced by. Then two 
planes appeared, streaking across the skies, disappearing into distance. One 
carried the markings of a swastika, but the R.A.F. were on the alert. 

Cobb passed me remarking, “Sighting land within the hour, Yank.” 
We were approaching the last fortress of liberty that fronted the enslaved 
European continent. 

Soon the convoy began to peel off ships, not unlike a magician dealing 
out playing cards. Merchantmen fell out of the convoy, forming new groups, 
destined for the Clyde, Liverpool, others for the South of England. 

In the Navy each warship has her own pennant number. Not unlike a 
simple telephone number. To ‘call up’ a warship her pennant numbers are 
hoisted. The moment the warship addressed sees her number go up she 
hoists her answering flag—a pennant ‘at the dip’ or three-quarters up the 
yard-arm, and woe betide a junior ship caught napping. 

There the answering pennant remains until the actual signal that follows 
is understood; then, and only then, the answering pennant is hoisted 
‘clase up’ to the yard-arm—as high as it will go—in acknowledgment. 

The order is obeyed the very moment the originating ship hauls down 
the actual signal—that is the ‘executive order’. 

The battleship’s signal bridge was teeming with activity. Flags being 
hoisted and hauled down galore, sort of last-minute orders. Chief Yeoman, 
telescope under arm, strutted about with a keen eye, directing his staff in 
what appeared to be perpetual motion. In the midst of this colossal con- 
versation, both port and starboard, small searchlights were sending out 
signals by Morse to escorts, to whom the flag signals did not pertain. And 
elsewhere an Aldis lamp was being worked, talking to a plane overhead. 

Now last signals were being made to the destroyers who were to escort 
the various groups on their last lap. Then came the ‘executive signal’. As 
if by magic the troop convoy we had guarded across the vast ocean began 
an orderly disintegration. 

_ Alone now, we steamed proudly on to Scapa Flow. As I watched the 
little destroyers escorting their own groups they fanned out like four spokes 
of a wheel and disappeared. Another convoy for the people of England had 
been brought to their shores this day to fight off invasion. 

At long last Scotland appeared in the distance. I’d been waiting im- 
patiently to get my first glimpse of it. Here we passed the bleak rocks and 
cliffs forming the North Shore of Caithness, the northern county of Scotland 
lying between Cape Wrath and Pentland Firth, where John 0” Groats once 
stood, and rumour hath it said, “Thank God, I can’t go any further!” 
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Stroma Island, the entrance to Scapa, the one used by Prien, the Com- 
mander of U-47 when he torpedoed H.M.S. Royal Oak, came into view. 
We steamed past the Stroma Light and entered the famous anchorage of 
the Royal Navy. 

“That’s the K.G.V., she’s: wearing the Admiral’s flag,” declared a tall 
bronzed midshipman, reminding me somehow of Mr. Christian of the 
Mutiny on the Bounty. 

Battleships, cruisers, destroyers, just in from duty, lay at anchor awaiting 
new assignments from their lordships, who moved them like checkers. In 
the skies the Fleet Air Arm and R.A.F. kept vigil. 

Malaya dropped anchor and joined the silhouette of fighting ships in the 
‘at ease position’, and with the officers’ ladder down and ‘away motor-boats’ 
commenced a routine of formal naval calls and return visits. I began to 
meet new faces from neighbouring warships, but I gathered H.M.S. King 
George V’s Wardroom was the popular place of rendezvous. 

Scapa Flow, the glum end of seven seas, a vast stretch of water, choppy, 
windswept, bleak and as often as not raining, separates Scotland from the 
North Pole, if anyone asked me. It was the most depressing area of the earth 
that I had yet set eyes on. 

My first impression was: If this is England, what are they fighting for? 
Give it to the Nazis; be a proper punishment if they had to live here. But 
not the British! They were sticklers for wanting the hard things of life to 
themselves. They’d rather fight to keep it that way, I concluded, as I gazed 
about. 

When I asked several what there was to do or see about here, the general 
opinion was: 

“Oh, there’s an occasional train someplace, way over there, which runs 
to the south of England. The country improves as you go along.” 

Second day in Scapa I commenced wondering, What sort of a war was 
this? And I asked Cobb, “Is this how we do most of our fighting?” pointing 
to the great number of ships swinging peacefully at anchor. 

“We’re awaiting a convoy to escort down the East Coast,” he laughed. 
“Some of the others pulling at the bit are expecting a “hush-hush’ assign- 
ment. Should be rather interesting—pity it isn’t us.”’ 

At dinner-table that night I sensed we would be off in hours. And the 
following morning the sudden rattle of cables on the fo’c’sle confirmed my 
suspicion. 

It was ‘anchors aweigh’. We soon joined up with a convoy steaming 
in ‘line ahead’, and above flew an escort of R.A.F. fighters. I was told that 
fighter escort was not always given and gathered this must be a very valuable 
convoy. 

From an easterly course we altered to a southerly one, steaming gingerly 
through minefields through a segment of the North Sea. Hours later, to 
starboard, appeared lovely farms, snuggling amidst fields of beautiful blue- 
green grass. This was more like the Scotland I had expected to see, and after 
Scapa it came as a most pleasant surprise. We steamed past small, comfy- 
looking fishing villages, and I discovered a wish to be ashore exploring 
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those quaint-looking towns. Occasionally, nestling snugly amidst changing 
times, a castle appeared reminding one of the country’s ancient past. 

“We're coming into Rosyth,” said Pay Commander Wedgwood, as we 
pulled out of the convoy with several others and turned to enter harbour. 
A bridge loomed in front of us. To me it seemed that Ma/aya with its high 
mast, could never negotiate a passage under it. But we did, and dropped 
anchor not far from Hawes Pier. Once again harbour routine commenced 
with its official calls and flow of guests from other ships. 

I was seated in a soft chair browsing through a naval book from 
Malaya’s Wardroom library when Number One came in. Several times 
since our introduction during the long ocean crossing our eyes had met; 
on each occasion I had pretended I hadn’t seen him, giving him as wide a 
berth as a large battleship would permit. Also training and running a battle- 
ship in wartime carries with it numerous headaches and to do the job 
efficiently, which he certainly did, keeps a Number One on his toes. 
Personally I was happy to see him on his toes, it kept him off mine. 

But now Number One stared at the British naval manual on ‘tactics’ in 
my hands; then he looked me straight in the eye. There was no ducking 
him this time. He nodded and smiled. Good heavens, you can smile! I felt 
like crying out in a burst of excitement. The guy’s human! And then I 
suddenly realized it had taken the width of the Atlantic Ocean, the width 
of the sea of the Hebrides, and Scotland itself and part of the North Sea— 
from Halifax in the New World to Rosyth in the Old, to be exact, for him 
to thaw sufficiently to recognize me as a shipmate. I smiled back, thinking 
he might even buy me a port or a sherry while he was in jovial mood. But 
alas, I expected too much. Still, I had broken the ice, I thought, as he strode 
out of the door again. 

In the Ante-room off-duty officers lounged, smoked, dreamed longingly 
of home. But possibly there would be no leave. Occasionally concern crept 
into their eyes as they waited patiently for the signal from shore that would 
say, ‘Leave to be granted’ or ‘Prepare for sea’. 

I was chatting with Torps when I observed Number One approaching 
me. Would I have the pleasure of drinking with him after all? But no. 

“The Captain would like to see you. I’ll take you to him.” 

“Thank you, sir,”’ I said, rising to my feet. 

Following in the wake of the Commander, I came out on the starboard 
side deck and strode to a companion-way on the quarter-deck and down a 
ladder to-a spacious, spotlessly clean lobby known as the Captain’s Flat. 
A stalwart marine, on guard, snapped to attention as we crossed the brightly 
polished corticene deck to an outer door of dark wood, the word ‘Captain’ 
in a metal plate above it. 

The Commander opened the door and we entered a wide carpeted 
passage. Off to the right was a bathroom, a small galley and pantry. Directly 
ahead was the Captain’s fore cabin. It was a sunlit, large, spacious room 
comfortably furnished. A thick beige carpet and Eastern scatter rugs covered 
the corticene deck. Naval pictures hung from the bulkheads. The fore 
cabin might easily have been a study or drawing-room of an exclusive naval 
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club. The Commander and I, caps locked between hanging left arm and 
side, stood at the open entrance and awaited the Captain, who was in a 
private office off to port side. 

“Do come in,” said an authoritative yet pleasant-sounding voice. It was 
Captain Cuthbert Coppinger, R.N. He had brought an immense convoy 
across without loss and the ship was home. He was tallish, wiry, sandy- 
haired and ruddy complexioned, every inch the naval captain. He had 
fearless eyes with a ready smile, an attractive face and charming manners. 
I liked him immediately. The Commander introduced me to the Captain 
and excused himself. 

“Will you have a sherry?” asked Captain Coppinger. 

“Yes, please, sir.”” We were still standing. 

His steward appeared with a decanter of sherry and a wineglass on a 
tray and poured out a drink. I looked at the single glass and then at the 
Captain. I discovered he was not a drinking man. 

“God bless you, sir,” I said, lifting and sipping my sherry. 

“Do sit down.” The Captain made himself comfortable. “Have you 
enjoyed your new experience?” 

“Very much, sir.” My enthused tone brought a grin to his pleasant 
face. 

“Received a signal about you,” he said. ““You’re to proceed to London 
and on arriving report to the Admiralty. Do you know England?” 

“No, sit,”’ I answered, taking a cigarette which he offered me out of a 
silver box. 

On learning that most of my naval kit had yet to be ordered, he gave 
me a sheet of paper, recommending that I take down some suggestions. It 
was an instructive hour though it did not seem more than a few minutes. 
In my pocket rested a letter of introduction to a friend of his, a Commander 
at the Admiralty, if I found myself in need of someone to turn to in London 
—also the sheet of valuable hints, from his years of experience, when I came 
to ordering all the necessaries of a naval officer for cold and tropical climates. 
I thanked him, rose to my feet, came to attention, then left him to his busy 
routine. 

His genuine and kindly interest in my welfare caused me much surprise. 
I was to learn the Royal Navy was rich in such fine types of men which 
makes it the highly regarded Senior Service that it is among its people. 

Back in the Wardroom, seated, I couldn’t help wondering how the 
Admiralty, with a global naval war on its hands, taxing all its resources, 
could give thought to me... have a signal ordering my next movement 
awaiting Malaya in Rosyth. 

Suddenly the Ante-room took on a holiday spirit. Word had come: 
‘Leave could be given’. 

“Ten days with my family at last,” grinned Torps, looking happier than 
I’d ever seen him. 

The overhanging fear of ‘no leave’ had evaporated. They could go home 
before they sailed again. But there were others on board like Cobb, the 
Pay Commander, the Surgeon Commander, who had to stand by the ship. 
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I said good-bye to them: to Cobb, Hutson, Purse, Mott, the Surgeon 
Commander, the Pay Commander and others. 

When I went into my cabin to pack, I found Cobb had already sent his 
servant to take care of that for me and that my luggage was on deck ready 
to be lowered into the boat. With my packing done for me I went out on 
deck to see the first liberty-boat pulling away for shore. I hadn’t been 
standing there more than a few minutes when the Officer-of-the-Watch 
came up to me. | 

“The Captain wishes to see you,” he said, guiding me to the starboard 
rail with a glance. The Captain stood on the quarter-deck, tall, straight and 
alone. 

“By the way, Cherry, do you have a naval identity pass?’’ he asked as 
I approached and saluted. 

“No, sir,” I replied. ; 

“Must have one before you go ashore. Might easily be picked up and 
spend some time in cells as an enemy alien without it.” He paused, gazed at 
me. “I’ll have my secretary make a temporary naval pass for you. You might 
give him a photograph if you have one suitable.” 

The 1500 officers’ liberty-boat was alongside the gangway, and I was 
in it. My days in Malaya were over, but in memory those days would linger 
for yeats. One couldn’t find better shipmates, nor could they have been 
kinder to me. I looked up at Ma/aya and visualized Cobb at the bar on the 
night of the celebration. “It’s a ruddy good war... you’re lucky to be 
sharing it with us, Yank.” I could hear him speaking these words now, and 
I must admit I had no regrets ... I was actually enjoying the war. Sure, I’d 
been scared, but I was new at it. And I’d have been a darned sight more 
so if it hadn’t been for their amazing sense of humour which did not desert 
them at any time. Though scared, J had actually laughed more than at any 
previous time in my life. 

But they were the Royal Navy. What would the people ashore be like? 
I would soon know. Number One was now taking leave of the Captain, 
for the Commander, too, was London-bound. Then he came striding down 
the gangway and stepped into the picquet-boat and we were off and away. 

“Spending ten days with my family.’? He beamed—at me. I could scarcely 
believe my eyes. I noted he was accompanied by his man Friday, a chap 
named Gallaway, Malaya’s boatswain. 

Malaya’s picquet-boat drew alongside Hawes Pier. Fifteen officers, one 
after another, followed the Commander, leaping to feel earth, the first since 
leaving Nova Scotia. A wind-taking climb up steep wooden steps, behind 
Hawes Inn made famous by the 6th U.S. Naval Squadron in World War I, 
led to Dalmeny, a little Scottish countryside station. 

We stood on the Dalmeny platform chatting, awaiting the arrival of 
the “Fleet Special’ to Edinburgh. Occasionally I cast an eye to the far end 
of the station where a working party from Ma/aya unloaded our luggage. 
Nearby large fields of heather attracted my attention. It was the first I’d 
seen growing. 

At long last a locomotive, pulling several ancient cattiages that carried 
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my thoughts back to the days of Charles Dickens, came chugging in. Our 
luggage was placed aboard. We all found seats in the last coach and Torps 
and I sat together, enjoying a ride through pleasant country. But I was 
surprised at the shortness of the trip, having no idea how close Edinburgh 
was to Rosyth. f 

Arriving at the Edinburgh station, I said good-bye to Torps, for he 
was leaving us there. The London train wasn’t due to leave for an hour. 
I hoped someone would suggest a stroll through the city, for I wanted to 
see all Edinburgh more than anything else. Was not Holyrood Palace 
nearby, one of the famous ancestral homes of the kings of Scotland before 
the Act of Union? Then there was Edinburgh Castle, too, in the heart of 
the city, and I wanted to see the changing of the guard, the Highlanders in 
their kilts, and to hear them play the bagpipes as only Highlanders can. I 
had, too, visions of sitting down to a dish of haggis, one of Scotland’s 
most famous dishes second to none, not even shortbread. Several officers 
proposed a diversion to the bar in the North British Hotel adjoining the 
station; but all thoughts were belayed by the porter’s remark: 

“Seats will be taken if you’re not here on time.” 

The Commander hesitated a moment. 

“Hardly worth losing seats on an overnight trip. Dash the beers,” he 
grunted. Several officers nodded agreement. 

“Let’s reserve seats, why not?” I suggested suavely. 

Twenty-eight British eyebrows lifted. Fourteen horse laughs greeted me 
in unison. The Commandet’s frown was slightly sarcastic. 

“There’s a wat on. Have you forgotten?” 

This needled me. Had I forgotten the war? What did he think I came 
to England for—to change my accent? I surveyed him with the instincts of 
a second Mr. Christian and decided I'd get reservations come hell or high 
water. 

“Well, cheerio,”’ I said with an airy wave of the hand. “I always bring 
home the bacon.” 

As I came abreast a youngish, horse-faced lieutenant, a survivor of a 
stricken aircraft carrier, in Malaya on passage, he piped up 

“See here, Yank, don’t be a damn’ fool, you'll only be chucked out.” 
His hand was on my sleeve. I looked at him. 

“Do we live in a phantasmagoria, sir,”’ I exclaimed, “that I should have 
to choose between a ravaging thirst or a seat to London!” 

Horseface, in surprise, shook his head. The Commander’s eyelashes 
flickered like a butterfly’s wings. My shipmates gazed at me with new-born 
interest. But the sudden quietness had an effect on me too, for it had sud- 
denly occurred to me that I might fail and have to come back with a droop- 
ing tail like a bally jackass. I dallied, wondering if someone with great tact 
would talk me out of calling on the stationmaster. An impressive silence 
greeted me. 

I laughed, shot a cocky glance at the Commander, and strode off to 
search out the stationmaster. A woman porter pointed out his office to 
me. 
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I knocked. A harsh peremptory voice sang out “Come in!” I barged 
into an ancient-appearing office, closing the door behind me. — 

A hard-faced, keen-eyed man with dark greying hair sat behind a Charles 
Dickens desk ruffling some papers. He lifted his head, stared at me through 
glaucous eyes inquisitively. That moment I knew I had committed myself 
to a task beside which the efforts of Hercules were child’s play. This guy 
was the personification of red tape. Could I shock him out of his normal 
logic? Nothing else would help. 

“T’m Lieutenant Cherry,” I purred. “Just arrived with a convoy. I’m 
with a group of fourteen officers bound for London. How’s chances for 
train reservations?” 

The audacity of the request took his breath away. He stared at me as 
though I’d lost my senses. 

“Lieutenant Cherry!’’ he echoed incredulously as though my name were 
known all over the Empire. “Really!” 

His eyes began to pop out as I explained hastily. 

“There are fourteen of us, sit. Our tongues ate hanging out. We’ve 
got an hour to kill and I’ve never tasted Scottish ale. What do you say, 
sity: 

His Adam’s apple did a frantic jitterbug in his throat as if he’d swallowed 
an apple dumpling without chewing it. 

I prodded further, a last shot. 

“Do you know what my shipmates said? . . . Stationmasters are the 
rudest of all people and that you’d probably chuck me out.” 

He gulped, regarded me wide-eyed a moment. Suddenly his eyes lighted 
up with half-concealed amusement. He shifted restlessly in his seat, watched 
me attentively, a pensive smile altering his hard face. His left hand played 
a tattoo on the desk. 

“Lieutenant Cherry, huh? I gather you’re an American.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, sir. Didn’t I tell youe”’ 

He laughed, opened a drawer, pulled out some large posters and began 
filling them in. A few minutes later he summoned a porter. 

A plump fellow with a cherubic face waddled in and waddled out, 
returning with a large bucket of paste and a hefty brush. 

“Stick these posters on three compartments of the London train for 
the lieutenant,” directed the stationmaster. 

“God bless you, sir,” I said, “‘and thanks a million. Now we can guzzle 
ale with an easy mind.” 

I sallied forth in high good humour, retracing my steps to the platform 
where my shipmates were clustered. 

They stood bewitched. Amazement held them wide-eyed and dumb. 
In silent meditation they watched me and the waddling porter approaching 
as though we were emerging from a phantasmagoria. I affected uncon- 
sciousness of all this, but secretly I lapped it up. We were almost on top of 
them before a number of joyous shouts greeted me. 

“Behold how capricious is the damsel, Fate . . . and stationmasters!” 
said Horseface with mock solemnity. 
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The Commander looked at me dubiously but impressed. I eyed him with 
ill-disguised triumph. An unguarded smile creased his serious face. He 
muttered: 

“Good heavens! Who would have believed it!” 

“Did you have to put a,gun to the stationmaster, Yank?” grinned 
Surg.-Lieut. Evill. 

“Gun! Why, he was most hospitable, even offered to make tea for me.”’ 

In the meantime the beaming porter was lapping on the posters. This 
was one of the few isolated occasions when he was able to go back to pre- 
war routine. And he loved it. In a matter of seconds the posters were up. 
They were so large one couldn’t avoid seeing them. They read: ‘Reserved 
for Lieut. A. H. Cherry and party of Naval Officers’. 

But the Commander perused them, bug-eyed. What was wrong now? 

“See here, old chap,”’ he drawled, “this is hardly Navy! It just isn’t 
done. It réads “Lieut. A. H. Cherry and party of Naval Officers’. Did it ever 
occur to you that almost all the officers here are senior to you? It should 
have read Commander So-and-So and party. Naval customs must be 
upheld, old boy. It just isn’t cricket.”’ 

“Don’t know the game of cricket, sir. Never played it.” 

“Pity...” he murmured, “‘it’s a damned fine game, cricket! Come, let’s 
have our beers,’ he added, an amused expression playing around his 
generally serious face. 

From the looks of approval and acknowledgment I got I was probably 
more of a hero in their eyes at that moment than I would ever be through 
any of my later war efforts, such are the little things in life sometimes 
evaluated. But I was to learn that things like that just aren’t done; for the 
naval officer there exists an unwritten code of behaviour. 

We lined up before the bar; I stood nearest the door between Horseface 
and an elderly stocky Scotsman with a jovial face and in civilian dress. My 
eats told me I was amongst Scottish people, my eyes registered disappoint- 
ment. I saw nothing different from an American hotel bar except this one 
was smaller. 

A bonnie, fair-haired lassie with blue eyes waited on us. When my 
turn came to order she faced me with a volley of burr-rs. Dismay held me 
dumb. She was unintelligible to me, and I exclaimed: 

“Gosh, lassie, I can’t understand a word you say. Are you speaking 
English?” 

There was a titter, sly grins broke out around me. And the Commander, 
though amused, displayed an expression as though he expected that Pd 
say or do wierd things. But the lassie faced me with arms akimbo, regarding 
me with suspicion. Blue sparks fairly shot from her eyes. I beat my brains 
for some harmless remark that would cool her hair-trigger temper. 

“No doubt you can understand me,” I said timidly. “T’d like an ale, 

lease.”’ 
s Somewhat mollified by my cautious and polite manner, she withdrew 
her hands from her hips, toyed with a glass a moment, her eyes still on me, 
then went to a barrel to draw my ale. 
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The jovial-faced Scotsman beside me lowered his glass and remarked 
in a throaty whisper: ; 

“She’s a Hieland lassie from up Aberdeen way, and even we cant 
understand her.” He lifted his glass, took another swallow and continued, 
“A lassie as pretty as she is doesn’t need to be understood.” 

“Aye,” I said, turning my head in time to see her smiling a mysterious 
smile and placing a half-pint mug of ale before me. Just then an Army officer 
in kilts walked in. I wondered if he was of the Black Watch. I eyed his 
bonnet, his sporran, his calves bristling with red hair. He drank a beer and 
walked out again: sort of one for the road. Well, at least I’d seen the symbol 
of Scotland—and it wasn’t a Scotch mist! 

The time now sped rather swiftly and once more we were making our 
way to the platform. We observed people already standing in the cars of 
the London train, though several cars had been added. A porter, noticing 
out group, picked me out straightaway, obviously from a description, and 
said: 

“Your compartments are in the car ahead, sir.” He led the way, giving 
me all the attention in the world. Ma/aya’s officers looked at me more curious 
than ever. 

“Wonder what he said to them! Never knew anyone to get so much 
attention even in the balmy days of peace,” puzzled the Commander aloud. 
“How the hell did you fix it?” 

“Well, sit. I was just polite, that’s all.”’ 

Darkness at last set in, shades were drawn. The train sped south in 
complete blackout. A moving beam of light would have brought the 
Luftwaffe on to us, for trains were a number one target. We fully expected 
to be attacked before we reached London. All through the night we caught 
cat winks; sleep in the sitting-up position did not come easy. We heard 
aircraft overhead on several occasions, but whether they were friend or 
foe we did not know. The train chugged merrily on, speeding southwards 
to ‘bomb alley’ and dawn came without incident. 

“Should be arriving in London in fifteen minutes,” commented 
Gallaway. 

The long journey was coming to an end. We drew into a station that 
had been truly christened. On stepping out on to the platform I saw twisted 
and bent girders. Chunks of sky formed part of the roofing. I had the im- 
pression I was standing beneath some warped and twisted monstrosity that 
might cave in any moment. 

“Station looks well ventilated. Compliments of the Luftwaffe,” said 
Gallaway, seeing me studying the damage. 

Porters were as scarce as Allied victories. A search was organized for 
a small station cart to move our luggage. Gallaway was very good at that 
game; he found a cart in hiding. And now I said farewell to all but the 
Commander and Gallaway. 

We were fortunate, too, with a cab. The Commander spotted one dis- 
charging a fare. Cabby drove us from King’s Cross Station to the Cumber- 
land Hotel, where we parted from the Commander. He shook my hand 
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warmly. I found by now I had begun to like him and respect him. But I 
couldn’t get over the fact that I almost had to build a fire under him to thaw 
him out. It took damn’ near half-way round the world to get a hand-shake 
out of him. 

Gallaway knew London well, and with his assistance we were both 
soon installed in the Strand Palace Hotel. After a grim London war- eae 
fast we parted, and I was left to myself. 


CHAPTER II 
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URRIEDLY I unpacked my kit. After a quick bath, shave and change 
ie clothes, I set out determined to see London for myself; not from 
the top of a bus, as so many say is the best way, but on foot. I didn’t want 
to see the sights. I wanted to get down among the Britishers themselves, 
the roots as it were, and observe their reactions. I wondered what sort of 
a city and people I should find in this the capital, the very hub of the wheel 
of a country at war, and standing alone. Would they look scared or 
frightened stiff? Be afraid to talk or overtalk perhaps? Or would they 
appear to be bluffing it out as some had said, indeed, who were now say- 
ing, “England’s finished.” Now I would see for myself. 

I strolled down the Strand towards Charing Cross. The pavements were 
thronged with men and women of all ages. The people looked confident, 
stern-faced. I noticed a complete absence of children. No longer were they 
to be seen under the statue of Lord Nelson in Trafalgar Square feeding the 
pigeons as their fathers and mothers had done before them. Later that day 
I discovered they had been evacuated to reception areas in the country where 
the bombs were unlikely to fall. 

Mostly the men and women were in uniform. Amongst them were 
Britishers who had gathered from the ends of the earth to offer their services 
to Old England. But who were those men in uniforms that were strange 
and who spoke in foreign tongues? I stood a moment absorbing this 
extraordinary panorama of life’s vicissitudes . . . for they were Czechs, 
Polish, French, Norwegians. And they moved with the hustling throng as 
if the world were on parade before me... a colourful cavalcade of Allied 
Nationals rallying in the last stronghold of freedom. A wave of enthusiasm 
and pride swept through me. I had made no mistake in coming. Here were 
no slaves, here were real men! 

A nearby shop window displayed a poster of Allied uniforms, but I 
needn’t have given it a glance. Here were the men who wore them, 
alive, around me, and I was among them. 

Wending my way along Pall Mall I came upon the main entrance of 
one of the oldest and most distinguished of officers’ clubs, the United 
Services Club, but I was chiefly impressed by the high ranks of officers 
using its doors—Admirais, Generals, Air Marshals. What responsibilities 
they were carrying for England’s safety, what secrets they held and what 
thrilling dramas would be theirs to tell in years to come over a drink at 
this same club! 

Just round the corner I noticed the former German Embassy from 
where Ribbentrop had once set out for a royal function and had insisted 
on giving the Nazi salute. Now it was empty, dark, drab and deserted. 
Continuing up Piccadilly I noticed that the flower-women were gone. Not 
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for a long time to come would be heard their cheerful chipping: “Good 
morning, dearie, lovely violets, lovely roses! Only two-and-six! Now 
wouldn’t you like a nice buttonhole for your best girl-friend, dearie?”? The 
London of Sherlock Holmes as I visioned it would live again, but mean- 
time there was a war to attend to. 

I strolled up Regent, Bond and Oxford Streets, the shopping centres, 
to see what kind of goods were being sold. Nearly all the windows were 
exhibiting articles of strict utility, there were few trimmings, or luxuries, 
and quite a few buildings were set apart for various organizations like the 
Red Cross, or as hostels for troops. Gas hadn’t come, but it might, and 
practically everybody had a mask slung from the shoulder. Every now and 
again I would come across Hitler’s handiwork: a building burnt out here, 
or a mass of ruined debris there, grim reminders if need be that this was 
no make-believe war . . . the phoney period had passed. The Continent 
was in the hands of the enemy and aerodromes along the coast of France, 
less than ninety miles from where I stood, housed many a deadly bomber. 
Neither had Britain yet had the opportunity of really hitting back hard. 
It was blood, sweat, toil and tears with a vengeance. Before that oppor- 
tunity came the lathes must turn, the wheels grind, sparks fly from anvils, 
power-presses mould white-hot ingots of steel into the wherewithal, the 
instruments of war. “Give us the tools and we’ll finish the job,”’ had said 
their Prime Minister; but the British weren’t just sitting down and waiting 
for something to fall into their lap. Their Navy was at work. Convoys 
were being escorted through dangerous seas. Hadn’t I just come across in 
one myself? Arrived, the cargoes quickly found their way into the machine- 
shops, the foundries, and into the war effort. We in America had really 
little conception of what was happening in England. She was just beginning 
to fight. 

Uipashed onwards, mingling with the London crowds, wherein I found 
a new world before me, intensely human, colourful, exciting. I felt I had 
come to reality. This was the world, and it was at war. 

I dared not wander too far afield, for I had my appointment to think 
of. Turning down Whitehall towards the Houses of Parliament, I found 
myself in the very heart of London. 

I passed Scotland Yard. Conan Doyle with all his super-imagination 
could never have conceived the complexity of problems these master minds 
were now being called upon to solve . . . espionage, sabotage, pitting brains 
against highly trained agents of a foreign power endeavouring to destroy 
the backbone and spirit of a nation to fight—as the Germans had success- 
fully done to almost every country in Europe. There was no future for the 
agent or spy in whose activities this Branch began to take an interest. 

Continuing, I found myself in front of St. Stephen’s Tower at the top 
of which is housed Big Ben, and whose chimes are so dear to the heart of 
Londoners. It had been discovered that the enemy could gauge the state 
of the weather over London with reasonable accuracy by the power of the 
resonance of the chimes. The London radio news was still prefaced by the 
sound of these bells, but now they were always the same, emanating from 
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a gramophone disc recorded at a time of one of London’s finest fogs; the 
real pea-soup variety. No wonder Goebbels said London was in a perpetual 
fog! No, the English were not asleep. ear 

The House of Commons and Lords looked impressive in the morning 
sunlight. New Westminster Hall stood out behind St. Stephen’s. Here, King 
George the Fifth lay in state, reverently mourned by all his subjects. I 
temembered that his son, now on the throne, had also served under the 
White Ensign at the Battle of Jutland in World War I. I thought to myself, 
Here is headquarters of true democracy. Here people could think clearly, 
freely, give utterance to their thoughts, untrammelled, without fear or 
favour, unafraid that an ill-timed word might lead them to a concentration 
camp. If they didn’t like the way the war was being run they could criticize 
it, pick it to pieces, put it together again. And so long as they didn’t actually 
sabotage it, they knew they would not be interfered with nor suppressed. 
A man, or a woman for that matter, may address his or her fellow men, 
right wrong, abolish injustice, uplift humanity. 

Then my eyes opened wide. I hardly expected that at that very moment 
I would catch a glimpse of their great leader, Winston Churchill. Hat on 
head, with the inevitable cigar jutting from his mouth, there he was like 
a living page out of history. Beside him strode another famous figure, 
handsome, debonair Anthony Eden. Here, in these two, lay the embodi- 
ment of all that was decent and worthwhile in life. Was it not Churchill 
who had said: “Honour the brave, encourage the weak, succour the 
wounded’? Eden’s sayings were perhaps not so memorable, but if there © 
had to he a successor to England’s great leader here was a man whom many 
another would have chosen to follow. I looked at my watch. The time for 
my appointment had come, and I walked on with especial pride to keep it. 
Seeing the Prime Minister had been just the right tonic. 

I passed through the famous Dolphin Gates and crossed the cobbled 
courtyard into the main entrance of the Admiralty. Here Nelson had re- 
ported back after his famous victories and there in front of me stood his 
effigy. 

In the lobby behind a desk sat the Commissionaire, an old sea-dog 
pensioner. I approached him and stated my business. While I signed my 
name in the register he summoned a smart-looking Wren and said: 

“Take this officer to the Second Sea Lord’s Department, to Commander 
Manning.” 

She conducted me to the R.N.V.R. Appointments Officer, a fine and 
keen-looking man who sized me up with friendly eyes as we shook hands. 
He was to prove a good friend to the handful of Americans who threw in 
their lot with the Royal Navy. He motioned me to take a seat at the side 
of his desk. All pertinent information relative to myself had preceded my 
arrival. He knew all about me. The usual formalities were exchanged. And 
now the moment had arrived. 

What shape would my appointment take? A battle-wagon? A cruiser? 
A destroyer? Maybe an aircraft carrier! I had visions of a destroyer rushing 
into action, or planting a torpedo home into a pocket battleship from a 
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Fleet Air Arm plane. These were my thoughts as I sat waiting to hear my 
future unfolded from his lips. 3 

“We're sending you to school,” he said, offering me a cigarette. 

“School!’”’ I exclaimed in an incredulous tone. I could hear the echo of 
my voice coming back in thevsilence. Several Britishers lifted their heads 
from their papers and looked at me with amused sympathy. But they didn’t 
know that teachers had been my nemesis ever since I could remember. 

Commander Manning smiled. ‘““You’ve received an appointment to the 
Royal Naval College at Greenwich,”’ he said in a tone as if I’d been given 
a choice plum. 

“That’s the end!” I groaned. “‘T’ll never last that out. Lucky if they 
don’t throw me out.” 

A large grin spread over his face, and I smiled back at him hopefully. 

“But, sit, is it too late to consider me for an active appointment?” I 
asked. “I was told I’d be given consideration for a Fleet Air Arm appoint- 
ment on the strength of my qualifications. I hold a pilot’s licence for land 
and seaplanes, as well as a navigator’s certificate.”’ I stared at him and added: 
“Tf manpower is so badly needed, why waste me?”’ 

“Tt would be impossible for you to carry on without some training in 
Royal Navy procedure and drill,” he said, studying me with understanding 
eyes. “I’m afraid you'll have to learn something of our customs and ways. 
Why not try it?” 

I found myself peering inquisitively at a printed slip carrying my name 
which he had handed me. It was my entry into Greenwich. I appreciated 
the honour and the privilege but I disliked going back to school. I heaved 
a weary sigh as I rose to my feet. Several gazed sympathetically. 

“Much rather fight,”’ I murmured in a defeated voice as I said good-bye. 

Commander Manning walked to the door with me. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. ““You’ll enjoy the experience and go much 
further because of it. A sea appointment will follow.” 

Outside the Admiralty building I hailed a taxi. But when I mentioned 
Greenwich he said he hadn’t sufficient petrol for that trip. However, a 
third try produced a cabby who was quite happy to make the journey. Our 
first stop was the Strand Palace Hotel to pick up my luggage. In my haste 
I had the misfortune to rip my reefer pocket and this necessitated changing 
into plain clothes again. But I wasn’t too unhappy about that. In the few 
hours in London I had quickly discovered that wearing a uniform carried 
with it obligations of being informed on the necessary customs of the 
Service, of recognizing uniforms and rank of other Services if one was to 
avoid embarrassment or bringing discredit to the uniform one wore. 

While my luggage was being brought down I knocked on Boatswain 
Gallaway’s door. I found him also in the process of checking out. After 
farewells and ‘God bless’, we parted. A few minutes later I was seated in 
the cab en route to Greenwich. I lit up my pipe and meditated on my future. 

The cabby had said it was a forty-five-minute ride unless we met up 
with an air-raid. I saw what he meant as we passed through some of the 
worst bombed-out districts. What astonished me was that they were able 
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to clear away the rubble. It must be a gigantic task keeping the streets open 
for traffic after each raid. 

Skirting the Embankment along Old Father Thames we passed through 
a destroyed portion of the City where St. Paul’s Cathedral, famous master- 
piece of that world-renowned architect, Sir Christopher Wren, stood out, 
made even more beautiful in this war by the bombing, paradoxical though 
this may sound. a7 Bee 

At last we entered Greenwich. My taxi driver drew up at the east gate. 
Dressed in a civilian suit and wearing .a Knox hat of modest size for an 
American, but which made me as distinguished in Greenwich as a Sioux 
Indian’s feather headgear would have accomplished on Broadway, I stepped 
out of the cab. Ukelele under one arm, a bag in the other hand, I stood 
entranced before the ‘east gate’ admiring this oldish scene of another age, 
the River Thames a background. I hadn’t hoped for anything like this. 

Cabby unloaded my other luggage and having deposited these alongside 
the sentry house, stood patiently by for me to come to and pay him so he 
could be on his way. 

I suddenly observed that the guard on duty was as much enthralled 
with my get-up, ukelele and all, as I was in his college grounds, and when 
I shoved the appointment slip into his hand it took him several moments 
to realize what he was there for. In the interim I paid and said farewell to 
the cabby. 

The guard stared at the slip then at me. “Disbelieving’ would be the 
word. According to the paper I had a right to enter, but in all his born 
days and many hours of guard duty he obviously had never seen anyone 
seeking entry here wearing a rig such as mine. The Admiralty appointment 
slip and I didn’t tally. My accent baffled him too, and the ukelele. under the 
arm looked fishy. I was alone; there was no new class. The paper was a 
pass to go through all right, but there was a war on, it could be a ‘phoney’, 
and if aught turned out wrong he would be ‘in the rattle’, 

The guard worried the appointment slip once more and cautiously 
ventured, ““Are you American?” 

Lnodded.<"Yes.7 

A broad grin swept his face. If he’d had a tail he would have wagged 
it. He went to the telephone to report my arrival. Being an American also 
excused my carrying the ukelele; he could understand that now. Returning 
from his telephone conversation I discerned a strong inclination on his 
part to talk with me, but it wasn’t ‘Navy’ and he refrained. He warmed 
considerably. My luggage was taken charge of and I was passed through 
the gate and treated not unlike an honoured guest. A uniformed pensioner 
appeared in answer to his call and escorted me to the hall porter where I 
signed my name in the register and found that cabin Number 11 in King 
William corridor, in Queen Mary building had already been assigned to 
one ‘Lieutenant A. H. Cherry’. 

_ A lift, reminding me of a Benjamin Franklin invention, and as out of 
piace as my ukelele in these ancient halls, took us to the third deck. Over 
an arched entrance was printed in bold Old English letters ‘King William’. 
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I followed the pensioner into a corridor lined with cabins. A third of the 
way down this passage on the right-hand side we came to Number 11. I 
couldn’t help but speculate on what famous naval officers might have 
occupied this same cabin or trod this same corridor in years gone by. 

One has only to turn to the Registrar’s Office in King Charles building 
to discover a record: His Royal Highness Prince George Frederick Ernest 
Albert of Wales, K.G.; His Royal Highness Prince Louis of Battenberg; 
His Royal Highness Prince George, Duke of Kent; His Royal Highness 
Prince Charles of Belgium; Lord Louis Mountbatten; Lord Chatfield; 
Somorabantherng Mom Chao, Prince, ‘Siam’; Mom Chao R. Abkakara, 
Prince, ‘Siam’; Admiral Earl Jellicoe; Admiral Sir Percy Noble, who was 
to be my Commander-in-Chief, Western Approaches; and others who would 
filla Who’s Who in naval history, trained here when acting sub-lieutenants. 

I learnt that formality of routine now required that I call on the Com- 
mander of the College. His office was in the King Charles building at the 
north-west corner of the grounds, where I promptly went to report. It was 
in this building I would attend classes in the future. I strode into a large 
hall and soon found the Commander’s office. I knocked and entered. A 
tallish, fine-appearing officer looked up at me from behind his desk. I 
introduced myself and found seated before me a man who possessed the 
knack of putting you instantly at ease. He offered me a cigarette. 

“No, thank you,”’ I said. “I prefer a pipe.” 

“What was the crossing like?’’ he asked in a conversational tone. “Have 
any fun?” 

“T was informed the journey was without incident,” I said, and added, 
“if one makes allowances for depth-charge attacks, reports of the Scharnhorst 
looking for our convoy and being flung out of bed by nocturnal gun 
practice.” 

“Sounds rather interesting,’ he said, smiling at me. “Is this your first 
visit to England?” 

YESS sit.?” 

“You'll probably find things a bit strange then,” he said. ‘You'll soon 
shake down and feel at home. What made you join?” 

“Well, sir, we had a very poor grouse season back home.” 

“Yes, I see what you mean,” he chuckled, eyeing me with merry eyes. 
“Glad to have you with us, Cherry.” 

His was a friendly guiding hand showing me the way on the new road 
I was now to follow. A new class was scheduled to form, but there would 
be a lapse of weeks before it came into being, and the Commander reviewed 
my qualifications with an eye to entering me with one already in progress. 
Thus I left him: To make myself comfortable and await instructions. 

Once outside, I gazed at the buildings and spacious grounds that were 
to be my home for many months. There was something friendly about it 
and for that matter all that met my eyes . . . almost as if I belonged to it. 

I availed myself of the opportunity to wander about the grounds and 
buildings, becoming acquainted with my new surroundings. Strolling along 
the promenade extending from the west gate passing between King Charles 
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and King William blocks; I carried on between Queen Anne and Mary 
buildings, which are closer to the east gate where I first entered. These 
wete the only entrances open to the College grounds and at these uniformed 
guards stood duty beside a sentry house, twenty-four hours round. 

Pausing abaft of the Chapel, I observed one of the most-used entrances 
to Queen Mary building. Outside this doorway students were ‘falling-in’ 
by classes and being marched off to the drill grounds and other instruction. 

I descended the two steps of this entrance and came into a lobby which 
opened up into a wider flat where I was astonished at the number of shelves 
provided for conveniently depositing books not needed between classes; 
also at the numerous hooks to hang one’s coat or cap on. Bulletin boards 
carried many notices, such as: fire stations, air-raid stations, duty officers, 
class instructions, a list of London clubs open to honorary membership to 
officers. 

An underground passage attracted my immediate curiosity, and I 
followed it through its length, discovering that it connected the Wardroom 
in Queen Mary to the Painted Hall Mess in King William block. Retracing 
my steps in this subterranean passage I studied the heraldic shields, warships’ 
badges and mottoes that ornamented its walls. Coming out into the flat 
again and crossing to a double door opposite, I entered the Wardroom. 

I was struck by the dignity and club-like atmosphere as I stepped in. 
Adorning the walls were signed portraits of Their Majesties the King and 
Queen, a picture of Nelson, and others associated with naval life. I turned 
my attention to deep armchairs set off by small end-tables, useful for tea 
or study, and mahogany writing-desks that met the eye from comfortable 
spots. Here and there a sofa was placed back-to-back, suggesting quiet ease. 
At a far side a table displayed an orderly array of papers, magazines and 
other periodicals. A large log-burning fireplace fronted by a sofa and a 
number of easy chairs came in for attention. This segment was squared off 
by a small railing. I found myself thinking this must be a lovely spot in 
winter before a crackling log fire. Continuing on to the other side of the 
Wardroom I came upon the longest mahogany writing-table I had ever seen. 
Built-in racks held stationery, envelopes, pen and ink. Leather-cushioned 
chairs placed on both sides in a cosy manner stirred an urge to write or 
study. 

A closed door here aroused my curiosity; opening, I entered at once 
into a game-toom where pool and billiard tables were sufficient in number 
to give it a professional appearance had the surroundings been different. 
Somehow one instantly sensed, without having to be told, that here lived 
men who were naval officers; it was in the atmosphere. At the far end of 
this room a rolled-down shutter extending from a framework under the 
ceiling told me that here was the officers’ bar when it was open . Flanking 
each side of the bar was a door. One opened into the gun-room, the mid- 
shipmen’s sacred domain. Normally one does not intrude here without 
invitation—‘going-rounds’ being the exception—nor enter without re- 
moving one’s cap—it is custom. Going through the other door I walked 
out and found myself not far distant from the east gate. The urge to explore 
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started me on a stroll into Romney Highway and through the village. I 
visited bookshops, the Queen’s House and interesting establishments still 
standing. I browsed through records wherein I uncovered bits of 
Greenwich’s amazing past. 

The page that gripped me carried the words in bold letters crying out: 
‘Black boats of the Invaders! Coming up the River Thames!’ A thousand 
yeats separated the people in Greenwich from those who uttered that cry. 
But it could be true again tonight, or tomorrow night, for in the year 1941 
a new foe threatened Britain with invasion. I couldn’t help chuckling to 
myself: And this time I’m here to help. 

As I delved deeper into Greenwich’s past a whistle of surprise escaped 
my lips. I was back in the ninth century. The cry ‘Black boats of the In 
vaders! Coming up the Thames’ was alive and real for me. I could see the 
conquerors advancing from village to village, by river and afoot; I could 
hear the turmoil, the clashing of arms, the wailing of the dying, the shouting 
and trumpeting of the victorious foreigners and see a bewildered people 
fleeing their burning homes and women being herded like cattle to be 
bartered in distant market-places. The foe took the shape of the Huns and 
the distant market-place became Berlin, for I knew all this could happen 
again if we failed. Britain was fighting the Hun who now tuled the Conti- 
nent and Britain stood alone and unprepared. 

In coming to Britain’s aid I had thrown in my lot with the Royal Navy. 
I had joined the Navy because I loved the seas. Now I was to learn some- 
thing about this ‘Silent Service’ that was to startle me. 

Turning but a few more pages in that same century I came upon an 
event born of blood and tears—another invasion, but one which was to 
prove the turning point in the lives of the British and which was to influence 
and shape the course of events on earth for a thousand years and more. 
A new king had grasped the source of their weakness. Alfred the Great 
built a fleet of ships. The Britons had found their weapon of defence— 
the British Navy was born—in the dark Mediaeval Ages when mail-clad 
knights rode the highways. Through the centuries that followed British 
warships were to sail out to meet the foe, and in the long history of the 
Royal Navy no foe ever invaded the soil of Britain. That was the Navy I 
had joined! 

But I had learned even more. As a youngster at school, stories of Sir 
Francis Drake’s and Sir Walter Raleigh’s exploits had left their imprint on 
my imagination. For some unknown reason I had never looked at them as 
British but almost as though they were the earliest forerunners of what 
was later to become Americans. And suddenly I realized that soon I would 
be walking the fighting bridge of warships that were of the same Navy 
in whose service Drake and Raleigh carried out their great feats of arms 
and exploits. And that the Royal Navy, Greenwich, and they were all part 
of a heritage that the hands of time had woven through the centuries. 

The Royal Naval College, Greenwich, occupies the site of the vanished 
palace of the Tudors and the Stuarts. It was here Henry VIII reigned with 
his successive wives. On these grounds the red-headed Queen Elizabeth 
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was born and held court. Here Admiral Sir Francis Drake, Admiral Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Lord High Admiral Howard of Effingham, crusading sea- 
kings of the Royal Navy and other scintillating heroes of yesteryear saw 
the heyday of their amazing careers. A procession of naval and adventurous 
figures moved through a fullness of life here, midst intrigue and lovely 
ladies of the Court, which for colour and grandeur left their marks on the 
pages of history. On these old grounds, flanked by the dockyards of 
Woolwich and Deptford, was founded the ‘Silent Service’. 

Though King Alfred founded the Navy, Henry VIII certainly fathered 
it, and Elizabeth, his daughter, nurtured the priceless gift handed down. 
And with this beginning from these green acres there emerged the fantastic 
eta of the Tudors in whose wake came the daring, romantic sea-rovers, 
furnishing the fighting blood of ancestors whose hard-won heritage still 
sets the royal seal of service in White Ensign ships. 

It was with this knowledge that I now strolled up Romney highway 
breathing the air of Greenwich. In Queen Elizabeth’s reign Old English 
taverns dotted the pleasant primitive roads around Greenwich and tanta- 
lizing aromas of basting fat boasted of braces of crisp golden pheasant, 
ducks or cuts of charcoal-broiled steaks. Brightly painted signs of ‘Falcons’ 
and of ‘Red Lions’ hung over the front of these jovial hostelries, and from 
leadlighted windows above the naughty tinkle of shy giggles mingled with 
the boisterous guffaws of seafarers’ tales told below. Before my mind’s eye 
all this came to life for me. But what my eyes saw was something different, 
depressing but real. In the shadow of these martyred grounds I stood witness 
to the wrath of a new foe... viewing areas of bombed-out homes and 
shops. 

Several squares up Romney Highway, from where the Naval College 
fronts it, St. Alphege’s Church stands astride, causing it to fork both left 
and right. St. Alphege’s stood here as a place of worship long before the 
highway took shape. In bygone days, and now only to be found in the 
records of Greenwich, the Park, the Queen’s grounds and that occupied 
by the College were all one. But today this highway cuts through the old 
Tudor estate, separating the spacious College grounds which front the 
River Thames from the lovely acres which surround the Queen’s House 
on the other side of this road, and both are completely fenced off by high 
tailings with beautiful gates. From just beneath the church tower one really 
obtains a beautiful view and an appreciation of the vastness of these grounds. 
One observes the park where Queen Elizabeth romped as a child; the spot 
where Sit Walter Raleigh once laid his now famous cape for his Queen to 
step on. And not far off the famous huge tree possessing a cavity the size 
of a cabin and within still supporting the rustic bench where Elizabeth 
was wooed, secluded from the eye of all others. From a secret passage in 
Greenwich Palace, now part of the crypt under Queen Anne building, 
occupied by the Wrens, there is even the underground tunnel which once 
echoed to Elizabeth’s footsteps as she hastened to a hidden exit to this tree. 

Situated only a few miles down the Thames from London, Greenwich 
was standing up to its share of air-raids, and this famous old church, badly 
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battered by a bomb, stood there in silent testimony. Once again Britain 
was faced with the threat of invasion and slavery, this time from a new 
self-appointed master-race, and I asked myself: Could the Royal Navy, the 
defensive weapon of England since the days of Alfred the Great, hold off 
this new foe as she had done through the years from her day of birth? Or 
was this to be the last chapter, the end of the British Empire? 

Almost in answer from across the river the air-raid sirens suddenly 
shrieked a weird penetrating warning. I experienced a feeling as if an icy 
hand had laid its weight on my very innards. Iam not a superstitious person, 
but was this the hand of Fate replying? 

I made my way back over Romney Highway. Time had slipped by 
quickly, I hadn’t realized it was 4 p.m. Greenwich made a real du of four 
o’clock tea. A special table brought in was literally decked with pots of tea, 
pots of hot water, milk, sugar, cakes, sandwiches, buttered bread and jams. 
Two Wrens served whilst two assistants kept replacing as need required. 

With all the bustle of afternoon tea the thing most impressive was an 
overwhelming atmosphere of decorum. I sat off in a corner having my cup. 
I spoke to no one, and no one spoke to me, though I watched the life quite 
closely. Faces, of course, were all strange. One meant nothing more to me 
than another as I observed their actions unnoticed. But there were some 
present who were to be classmates, faces that would mean more to me than 
just part of an anatomy of passing people. My life would be intermingled 
with them as long as I was here, and I wondered which of them I was to be 
thrown in with. 

It had been a full day for me, and I withdrew to unpack my luggage 
and settle down. In my cabin, in this short lapse of time, things had been 
happening: my bags were completely empty, contents stowed ship-shape. 
There wasn’t much left for me to do but bath and clean. The smoothness 
with which things functioned here left me bewildered; I was flabbergasted 
on how easy life could be. There was no panic to anything. I soon enough 
discovered it was normal British naval routine; it worked with pleasing 
precision, engendering a silent, penetrating respect in newcomers for the 
virtues of orderliness and discipline. 

I turned in for a short nap, a practice I’d become inured to in Ma/aya, 
and when I awoke I discovered a signal on my desk. I’d been appointed to 
‘C’ class. Tomorrow school began. I went down to visit the library and 
incidentally see what went on below. As I walked into the Wardroom, the 
officers’ domain, I observed students comfortably seated at work on their 
studies; a number were writing on light-blue stationery carrying the 
Greenwich Naval College crest. Several, off at the fireplace, sat quietly 
day-dreaming; one or two puffed pipes as they perused the latest newspapers. 
Again I noticed how scrupulously clean, trim and orderly everything was. 
I began to grasp the real meaning of the old phrase, ‘Ship-shape and Bristol 
fashion’—a time and place for everything and everything in proper time 
and place. F 


CHAP LTE ROLE 


BACK TO SCHOOL 


NTRODUCTION to my commander instructor was quite by accident, 
for I’d been appointed to a three-week’s-old class where all knew each 
other. 

It was sixish. A rather nattily attired naval lieutenant stood elegantly 
poised on an ebony walking-stick. Tips of a white handkerchief showed 
smartly from the breast-pocket of his reefer. Not far removed from him 
was the officers’ bar, and from behind its rolled-down shutters the tinkling 
of glasses gave hope of life. 

“I say, old chap! New here, aren’t your” I looked. It was a friendly, 
cultured voice. But just then the roll-shutters began to rattle upwards, 
the usual sign of ‘open for business’. ““Come, have a drink. Mustn’t waste 
drinking time. My name’s Alford,” he said, stroking his upper lip where, 
until recently, a trim little black moustache existed. 

“Mine’s Cherry.’’ We shook hands. “Don’t mind if I do. Make mine a 
gin and lime, steward.” 

“We're rather lucky to get this appointment; not everybody does, you 
know. Lovely old place, Greenwich. Have you settled down yet?”’ he asked. 

“Tf you mean the cabin, yes. If it’s the school, I am afraid I’m rather 
lost yet. It’s all too new to me.” ; 

“You'll get on to it soon enough. Cheers!”’ he said, lifting his glass. “See 
yonder approaching naval type, he’s my instructor. A jolly fine chap.” 

I sized him up as he joined us. He was tall, lean, pleasant-looking, and 
had an attractive smile. 

“What’ll you have, sir?” said Alford, turning to him. “Oh, meet Com- 
mander MacLean, my class instructor.” 

“How do you do, sir. My name’s Cherry.” 

“New here! Joining us?” he inquired pleasantly. 

“So new I can still taste Aunt Jemima’s buckwheat cakes. I’m joining 
up with a ‘C’ class tomorrow,” I replied. 

They looked at one another with amused grins. ‘This calls for a round 
of drinks,”’ said Commander MacLean. “‘That’s my class, glad to have you.” 

Naval officers were commencing to dribble in by twos and threes. I 
recognized Commander D’Oyly who joined the growing circle at the bar. 
Seeing me, he remarked, “Beginning to settle down?” 

“Thank you, sir. I’m very comfortable now,” I replied, recognizing 
him as the officer I’d reported to on my arrival, the Second-in-Command of 
the Naval College. 

“This chap’s an American,” ‘said Commander D’Oyly, this intended as 
a sort of general introduction to the officers about. 

I found myself shaking hands from all ends—with Commanders 
Chalmer, Street, McArthur, all instructors, and with Sub-Lieutenants 
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Walton and Gilroy of ‘C’ class. Lieutenant Alford, or ‘West End’, as I soon 
learnt he was called, finding a lull in the hand-shaking, remarked: “Thought 
you were Canadian. Never imagined an American with us. Jolly good. 
What made you come?” 

“Well, I had an insatiable desire to see where Shakespeare is buried. 
Do you know of a better way of taking a holiday?” 

“Shakespeare,” chortled Alford. ‘By the way, where is he buried?” 

“Westminster Abbey, I believe. I want to make quite sure too, because 
the quality of his mercy to me was quite strained in my school days.” 

“How true,” laughed Commander MacLean. 

“Shakespeare, huh!” interjected Commander Chalmer. ‘“The Nazis 
claim he was a German, but we really do have an excellent English transla- 
tion, don’t you think?” 

“Maybe so. Too bad someone didn’t get around to doing an excellent 
American transcription.” 

The weird echo of air-raid sirens cried their warning, and in the distance 
I could hear the rumble of gunfire. 

“American transcription, eh!’ chortled Chalmer. “Have a drink, 
Cherry; glad to have you with us. ’m sure you will be happy here. You 
will form a real attachment for Greenwich; the place sort of grows on you.” 

“Grows on! I can believe that! From the sound of things outside [’ll 
probably be buried here.” 

This brought immediate offers of about a dozen drinks—and ‘one for 
the road’ from Gilroy. 

“Oh, you'll get used to the air-raids. Sound a lot worse than they really 
are,” replied Commander Chalmer, little realizing that he was soon to be 

-one of the victims of a Jerry bomb on the College. 

“Meet Lieutenant Cherry, an American. He’s joining our class,” said 
Alford, introducing me to some new officers coming up to the bar. “This 
is Giffen, Coggin, Storey, Walsh and Roberts, all of ‘C’ class.” 

“TI come from the Western Hemisphere myself,” exclaimed Storey, 
shaking my hand. “Walsh, here, and I are both from Buenos Aires. It was 
a long trip getting into this show.’? He stopped and nodded towards an- 
other officer. ““That’s Lieutenant Hole, class president,’’ he said to me. 
“Wouldn’t be a bad sort if he didn’t prefix ‘class fall-in’ with a clap of his 
hands! Drives the chaps wild,” commented Storey, swallowing his sherry. 

The roar of the planes grew louder, nearer, and I felt the quaking of the 
earth as a bomb hit somewhere. Then, it became strangely silent. 

“What made you really come, Yank?” Alford persisted. 

“Yeh!” I said. “I’ve been asking myself that the last minute.” Sirens 
began to moan again. “Does this go on all the time? It’s certainly discon- 
certing, isn’t it?” Several officers broke out in a raucous laugh and one asked, 
smilingly, “Did you expect to find peace and quiet here?” 

“No, but I didn’t expect the bastards after me so soon.” 

Hours pass quickly in congenial company, but nowhere do they melt 
faster than at a naval bar. Dinner hour was almost over when Walton, 
looking up to see if there was time for another, exclaimed, “Come, let’s eat.” 
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We strolled off to the Painted Hall and here I met others of the class— 
Wood, Messenger from New Zealand, Thornton, Holland—sitting at one 
of the long naval tables in this famous mess. 

The food was excellent, far better than I could have expected, and it 
led me to believe the people outside fared as well, and recalling the grim 
breakfast at the Strand, I felt I’d been cheated. I learnt later, however, that 
Greenwich, operating on long-term contracts and managed with a high 
degree of efficiency, was one of the very few messes where eating was still 
a pleasure. For atmosphere and a talent for preparing food it could have 
held its own among the finest hotels in the world. 

But I had something more important than food to think of at the time. 
Tomorrow would be my first day at class—a class already in progress. I 
couldn’t help wondering how Royal Naval classes were run. Would there 
be any similarity to American schools? Strange methods I would no doubt 
experience. One thing was certain, I couldn’t be an honour student; lucky 
if I didn’t flunk or rate last. What range of subjects would they cover? 
Even more to the point, could I cope with the subjects? These were my 
thoughts through dinner and it is little wonder as I look back on that night 
if I cannot recall what I had to eat except remembering that I enjoyed it. 

Retiring to my cabin I browsed through the naval books I had drawn 
earlier. I found myself trying to recall plane and spherical trig problems I 
had long since forgotten, and after a half-hour of reading naval flag signals 
I was even more bewildered than when I began. 

I was actually pleased when Roberts, whom I soon nick-named ‘Man- 
chester’ because of a manner of speech peculiar to most Manchestrians, 
appeared in my doorway with, “Hey, chum, some of the class are going 
to the ‘King’s Arms’ for a few beers. Why not join us?” 

It was my first visit to a ‘local’, Natives were already filling up many 
of the tables. A few stood at the bar drinking bitters, ’alf-and-’alf, sold 
under names that meant something to them. I was rather surprised at the 
amount of beer sold as against the few who asked for hard spirits. 

Another thing that puzzled me was what attraction the locals had that 
would induce people to bring their families with them. There were sons and 
daughters sitting with parents at several tables and thoroughly enjoying 
themselves. There was a homey, neighbourly atmosphere, so different from 
anya I had hitherto experienced. We took a central table adjoining a 
wall. 

Back where I spent a portion of my life, Buffalo, fronting the Canadian 
border, it was qnite common to order a Guinness’s stout with a grilled 
Canadian back-bacon sandwich. Nothing better in the world, and with this 
as a background the name Guinness’s stout meant something to me. 

“What will you have, Yank?” inquired Giffen, buying the drinks. 

“Tl have a Guinness’s stout,” I replied, settling down in my chair 
and drawing out my pipe. 

There was a titter around us. Giffen smiled, Manchester smiled, in 
fact everyone seemed to be enjoying something, and I wondered what it 
was I had missed that could cause this neighbourly increase in merriment. 
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“You ate sure you want a Guinness?’’ repeated Manchester with 
sparkling eyes and a straight face that seemed to cost him some effort to 
maintain. 

“Guinness is what I said. What’s all this mystery?” I asked, exhibiting 
a countenance in keeping with the perplexity of it all. 

“Ay, tell the young man,” coaxed an elderly woman. In peacetime 
she might have sold flowers on Piccadilly. That type. ‘’E’s old enough, 
Bis tery 

There was a toat of laughter. Manchester whispered dramatically in my 
eat: “Doctors generally recommend it for pregnant women. It’s good for 
them.” 

“My sainted aunt!’ I let out. “So that’s it. Well, I’m not pregnant. [ll 
still have my Guinness.”’ 

The pub was in an uproar of laughter. We were popular. Guinness 
was popular. Offers of drinks came from people I’d never met, all with 
the friendliest spirit. Even several extremely well-behaved Wrens sitting 
by themselves with faces that one associated with church services came 
down to everyday life and between a lowering and raising of eyelids gave 
us the once-over. I was enjoying it, so were my classmates. Between puffs 
on my pipe and with great aplomb I stout-heartedly lifted my Guinness, 
quaffing same and quenching my thirst under the merry eyes of the local’s 
clientele. 

“God bless the Royal Navy. It’s our ’opes and our prayers. Real gentle- 
men, that’s what they is,”” spoke up a motherly type who might have been 
a chatwoman but probably worked on munitions these days. “‘That’s what 
you'll be, a sailor, my little man,” she said to the youngster of seven, who 
might have been her grandson, sitting with her. 

From drinking Guinnesses I changed to an occasional ’alf-and-’alf. I 
must have drunk gallons of both, but amidst the good-humoured banter 
that went on one couldn’t keep count on the number of pints one actually 
downed. The evening wore on, this we realized when a deep voice from 
the end of the bar announced: “‘Now, ladies and gentlemen, drink up. 
Time please. Haven’t you any homes to go to?” Pub life had something. 
A pity we don’t have them at home, I thought. I had really enjoyed it, and 
what is even more, I struck off on the right chord with these classmates, 

We filed out into the blackout and started feeling our way back through 
a jet-black night. I noted the existence of a kinship as though we had been 
chums for a long time. Roberts with an occasional flicker of a dimmed-out 
torch led the way. 

Air-raid alarms went off just as we passed the College gate sentry, and 
all dashed off to their posts leaving me full of beer and wondering what 
to do with myself, for I hadn’t been assigned any duty or action post yet. 
Aeroplanes droned high overhead. They flew on but more came. 

These Isles were the battleground, so fast had the war moved west- 
watds. One could feel, beneath foot, the dull thump of bombs hitting, a 
quiver in the earth, and towards London-way skies were ablaze. Some British 
people were paying the price of their war effort. 
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What made it worse for me was that I had nothing to do, no one to 
talk to; the noise of enemy aircraft overhead was frightening and all new 
to me. All I knew was where they droned, there from on high, bombs could 
be dropped. ihe 

I went up to my blacked-out cabin and under a dim light commenced 
a letter to Ginger, giving my first impressions under an air-raid. Suddenly 
I realized what I’d written was prohibited, the censors wouldn’t pass it. 
I re-read it. 


As this letter is being written London is under attack. The skies to the north’ard 
are fantastically lit. Big buildings are burning. The rumble of explosions and toppling 
houses fills the air. The loud roar of the close-approaching Luftwaffe is heard and I 
sit anxiously dreading the sound that means it is our turn to buy it now. Why, that’s 
the ‘All clear’. It comes and goes, it’s over just like that, except for the unfortunate 
who've bought it. 


A gtim satisfaction of having escaped being bombed came over me; I 
found a more eager desire to light up my pipe than I had yet experienced; 
I really enjoyed the smoke as I made ready to ‘turn in’ for the night. 

‘Turn in’, that means sleep. Did you ever try to sleep with a belly full 
of beer? Somewhere around midnight I discovered I couldn’t. I made 
several urgent calls to the urinals, not to mention the casual calls at half- 
hour intervais throughout the usually restful hours. Failing to encounter 
any of my mates on these excursions I couldn’t but marvel at their abilities. 
I’d have to get used to it, I recall thinking, as I crawled into the bunk after 
one of the casual trips which was becoming tiring by now. Can’t get used 
to that much beer! The British must all have lead-pipe plumbing, I concluded 
as I closed my eyes. 

It seemed as if I hadn’t been asleep at all when ‘““Time to wake up, sir,” 
said a voice at my bunk. It was the morning shake. 

After a breakfast of kippers, toast and coffee, books in hand I stood a 
moment looking shy and feeling like a kid going off to school. I couldn’t 
help thinking of similar days in my life when my mother would part my 
hair, slick it down a bit with the hairbrush, and a friendly pat backsides 
she would say: “Now that ought to do. Be on your way and remember, no 
playing hooky. Straight off to school with you; be a good boy and try to 
learn something.’ I wondered what she would say now if she could look 
down from the sky and see her eldest son ... . again with books in hand 
going off to classes, speculating how he was going to make out this time. 
They say history repeats itself. 

I “fell in’ with the rest of ‘C’ class outside Queen Mary building where 
the president of the class, Lieutenant Hole, took charge, and we marched 
off for instruction. “Left, right, left, tight, keep in step. You there!’ shouted 
Hole. “Fall into step. Keep your line straight.” 

There was a chuckle. “The Yank’s keeping him busy.” 

The next few days were difficult indeed. To begin with, I couldn’t under- 
stand the accent of several of the instructors. Between that and being 
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dropped in a class weeks old in session and making progress, I was prone 
to leap to conclusions not at all connected with the problems in hand, 
thereby unwillingly if not unconsciously establishing a reputation as an 
amusing and likeable character, but getting nowhere fast myself. I delved 
into papers and books coveritig the varied subjects, reading and thinking, 
thinking and reading. Hours normally for sleep were spent in study and 
meditation. And like a fog it suddenly cleared. 

As a stranger in an even stranger environment, what struck me was the 
absence of compulsion on the student to apply himself, and the considerate- 
ness of routine demands. Within these gates custom shied from anything 
resembling the pressure-moulding of men into goose-stepping uniformity. 
My first impression was that this awareness of the individual couldn’t work; 
Greenwich was a naval college engaged in turning out military cogs in a 
military machine geared for a war. How could it succeed, or even function 
without exercising compulsion and complete supervision over the students’ 
time and efforts? Freedom must be sacrificed to achieve the goal. 

Hardly had this impression taken effect when I became aware of a hidden 
force at work activating something within me and igniting that something. 
At first it smouldered; it wouldn’t go out. This force was persistent. It 
intrigued me. I tried to put my fingers on it. Then I observed this strong 
influence permeated the air we breathed here and I tried to fathom it. Might 
as well have put my fingers on the air and said, ‘“That’s it.” 

But slowly it dawned on me: this force I felt and couldn’t put my hands 
on was “The sense of fair play’... it was almost an unwritten law of the 
Service. Imbedded in a ‘way of life’ tested by the years, handed down... 
it hovers over the air of any Royal Naval establishment. Its bed-rock is 
‘Custom and Tradition’ and fun is poked at this—yet this ‘code of action’ 
has something; it is the formula for a happy ship, a happy commission, a 
revered Service. What is more significant, it is the finest example of an 
existing organization machine capable of regimenting a people into unity 
for peace or wat—one that does not dominate the human ends it was 
designed to serve, nor dominate the freedom it was designed to safeguard. 
And Greenwich reflected and represented this way of thinking, a code of 
living traditionally Navy. 

No stress was laid on scholastic standing. Training was such as to bring 
out all the faculties derived from inborn ability and courage. True, there 
were periodical examinations, but the ultimate goal of test papers was to 
progress, to bring out the mastery of facts, the quality of mind. There was 
a complete absence of the tension of cramming for trick questions, too often 
the method by which one is judged. A grounding in naval ways was 
sufficiently developed to enable one to interpret situations and take appro- 
priate action—to do the job and do it well. There was ample proof in the 
records of naval achievements that ‘marks’ in themselves were a defective 
mirror of human worth both for the climb to leadership and in the proving 
grounds of battle. Classes at Greenwich were quite unlike any school to 
which I had been accustomed. The high standard of naval officers that left 
these grounds for active service spoke for itself. 
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As a youngster I had frequently rebelled against all forms of compulsory 
instruction, sometimes in violent ways to my parents’ distress, but here 
was something different. Subjects were covered with the most practical 
outlook and expounded to arouse interest. In fact, the real effort originated 
with the instructors, whose problem it was to see that what they taught 
was presented in the most efficient and easiest manner for mental con- 
sumption and retentiveness so that all of us got the most of every session. 
There existed a friendly and respectful association between students and 
instructors, and an atmosphere prevailed stirring a feeling that an honour- 
able application was expected of each. The fact was I was enjoying it, and 
although I was tossed atnongst ex-Oxford and Cambridge men, to whom 
spherical trigonometry or differential calculus were elementary subjects, 
men who in non-Service life would probably have licked me hollow in 
many subjects, here the spirit was, ‘Abide with me and I will lead you into 
the light, if you have but the will’. The will, that was it, the will and the 
faith to win the war. 

Greenwich and Woolwich with its docks and arsenal happened to be 
slap-bang in the middle of bomb-alley. Wailing sirens often caused me 
frequent interruptions. At first I used to grab a newspaper and make for 
the heads. I used to keep abreast of all the news that way. You must re- 
member I was a raw recruit and new to all this. I had but recently migrated 
from the sedately quiet air of the Bankers’ Club of America, with its rich 
red-plush carpets and oil paintings of famous financiers, oozing, “Hush, 
don’t say it’. The transition was too sudden. But one gets used to anything 
and in time I really knew very little of what was happening in the news. 
My problem was to catch up for lost time if I were to obtain an active 
appointment, for which there was the keenest competition, or even pass 
at all. Oftentimes I sat up late into the wee dark hours in my cabin, by the 
light of a candle during air-raid alarms and studied problems set me earlier 
during the day. 

‘Rifle drill’! This important part of our curriculum was to establish me 
as a tugged individualist in the minds of instructor and classmates for many 
a long winter. Rifle drill! That’s a play of words in the English language. 
What means one thing to an American means something quite different 
to an Englishman. No wonder French shops later displayed signs: ‘English 
spoken. American understood’. . 

Rifles in hand, ‘C’ class lined up for drill, The Gunnery Instructor, an 
old hand at the game, spotted me as a newcomer straightaway. 

“Have you had rifle drill before?’’ he asked. 

“Yes, Chief, I have,” I replied. 

“Good! You shouldn’t have any trouble then. We haven’t gone very 
far yet; you'll soon catch on,”’ he said, as he took charge of the day’s drill. 
That’s what he thought. That’s what I thought. 

‘Get fell in,”’? he ordered. 

“Slope . . . arms!” His voice cracked like a whip. 

My rifle went to the ‘slope position’ at the side beautifully. Everyone 
else’s went to the left shoulder. 
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I laughed to myself: A foreigner is the only one that’s got it 
on They certainly haven’t learnt much! Is that going to make him 
mad! 

“Oi, you there! I said ‘Slope arms’,” he growled. 

Well, Dll be a brass monkey! He’s looking at me! Why me? I’m the only 
one that’s right. 

“You there! I mean you. That’s ‘slope arms’,”’ bringing the rifle to his 
shoulder to show me. 

That is absolutely astounding, I thought to myself as I brought my 
rifle to the shoulder to please him. 

Followed several other orders which were quite all right. Then came 
the order: “Shoulder . . . arms!” 

I snapped my rifle smartly to my shoulder with a one, two, three that 
should have been complimented. But the rest of the class all had their rifles 
to their side. 

“You there!”? he barked at me as I was on the verge of bringing my 
rifle to conform with the rest of the class, not that I agreed with the execu- 
tion of the order, but I just didn’t want to be different again. 

“Don’t know what we’d do without Cherry! Certainly makes the war 
_ less tiresome; always up to something different,’ chuckled Walton to 
grinning classmates as the Gunnery Instructor looked at me with a worried, 
puzzled expression, halting the drill for a few minutes as he debated men- 
tally. I soon learnt as a result of that mental debate he’d elected me a ‘class 
of one’ for special instruction after tea. 

“Look, my good fellow! Don’t you know the difference between ‘slope 
arms’ and ‘shoulder arms’?’’ he queried softly, ominously, finding voice 
at last. 

“I certainly do, sir. Where I come from when we say ‘shoulder arms’ 
it means the shoulder, and ‘slope arms’ means slope at the side. It’s most 
confusing to have it in reverse,” I voiced boldly, a feeling rising they ought 
to change this straightaway. 

With that sweeping remark all eyes focused on me. I was different, “C’ 
class could see that. They viewed my stand admiringly. But their fore- 
fathers did it that way! That was sufficient. They couldn’t be wrong even 
if they did do it differently in America. They didn’t mind my disagreeing, 
they rather enjoyed it, for here was the opportunity to observe time and 
system; explore its merits, so to speak. Certain they were in the end, if I 
survived, I would be doing it their way. And so the process began of 
wearing me down, of easing me, without too much shock, into their way 
of things. And so we started all over again. With the crack of every new 
order I was always seconds behind, for I had to eye the rest for a lead, not 
trusting the English language any further. At last this session ended. I’d 
been under severe tension throughout. The drill had developed my alert- 
ness to razor edge. I got so that by furtive side-glances I could anticipate 
my classmates’ movement and monkey-like imitate—a split second behind! 
But unfortunately it also developed a complete indifference to listening to 
the order which I found out on the next occasion. Yes, life wasn’t exactly 
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smooth; it was damn’ difficult. You had to get used to it. English words 
didn’t mean the same at all. 

Next on the day’s routine was signals. “C’ class mustered outside Queen 
Mary building and marched off to King Charles. For this subject our 
instructor was a Chief Yeoman. There is a saying in the British Navy that 
it takes five years to make a signalman. This is literally true. He must be 
possessed of exceptional eyesight and mental alertness, as well as a know- 
ledge of fleet evolutions distinctly above the average. By the time he reaches 
the rank of Chief Yeoman or Signal Bos’n he is invaluable. Our instructor 
was no exception. A man some thirty-odd years, he had spent the majority 
at sea and signals were in his blood. Now he was passing on that knowledge 
to fit us to know our job. His patience, understanding and tact were beyond 
ctiticism. He knew we were officers, but he didn’t forget we were a class, 
and as such, his pupils. His to give, we to receive, and all for the benefit of 
the Service was his motto, and he lived up to it. . . valuable knowledge to 
be gained for the effort. From the first he instilled the wish to do one’s 
best for his sake, not to let him down, but it quickly outgrew this to some- 
thing more: ‘the love of the Service’. I knew I was being paid for learning, 
but that didn’t matter. One soon instinctively responded to the spirit which 
animated this and all other forms of instruction. It was up to me to apply 
myself to the best of my ability. 

There was semaphore to learn, flag-hoists, morse-buzzer, morse-lamp, 
etc. Naval flags when hoisted can have a host of different meanings. It 
depends how they are flown, where, and in what position. A pendant 
‘superior’ or ‘inferior’ to a flag can change a whole evolution. We went 
through a series of flag-hoists and semaphore practices daily, some serious, 
others humorous. Our Chief Yeoman kept us all keen by a clever inter- 
mingling of the two. For instance, there was the famous signal of Nelson, 
‘England expects that every man this day will do his duty’. We soon had 
that one off by heart. But there were others of a different category, actually 
made during this war. ‘Please send Admiral’s woman on board’, was one, 
later followed by a correction, “My so-and-so’ (mentioning time of origin). 
‘Between Admiral and woman, insert washer’. “Get what I mean?” said 
our Yeoman. “Signals have to be accurate or they may lead to serious 
complications.” 

It was Thursday morning that Manchester asked me if I intended in- 
viting a guest for dinner. I had hardly settled into the ways of the College 
and not knowing the ropes too well guest-night was something new to me. 
But there was a friend I particularly wished to ask. Thanks to Manchester’s 
reminder I called up Johnny Ojerholm, an old friend from my home town 
stationed in London with Paramount. In years gone by Johnny and I had 
spent many a week-end either in his log cabin in the country or cruising 
in my boat. He was delighted with the opportunity to see what life was 
like in the naval college. Unfortunately guest-night happened to coincide 
with another dose of private instruction in rifle drill I’d been elected for, 
through sheer bad luck with no one blame to but the difference in languages. 
What with shoulder, slope, present, trail and ground arms for a solid 
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“We marry for life over here, chum,”’ informed Manchester snobbishly. 
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I marvelled that nothing more than a lot of disturbing blasts and noises had 
happened, that we were alive, the ship afloat. 
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hour, with plenty of marching thrown in between, I arrived in my cabin 
to dress for dinner in a bath of sweat, already well behind time. Wishing 
to appear particularly smart on this my first guest-night, I spent more time 
than I really should have in the bath and titivating. Did I say bath? I should 
have said swimming-bath. Certainly big enough for Henry VIII, and any 
bigger I'd have needed a compass. I felt almost like a survivor without a 
raft. To make matters more difficult the soap was unusually elusive, 
behaving as if it were possessed like a Lancashire witch. 

A steward knocked on my cabin door and announced Johnny’s arrival 
before I had finished dressing, and I felt a bit guilty at not being there to 
receive him personally. Judge of my pleasure when I walked into the Ante- 
room where the bar was situated to find Johnny, glass in hand, surrounded 
by a circle of friendly officers who were gallantly holding the fort in my 
absence. Johnny was smiling and already feeling at home, I could see, and 
it pleased me no end to see how quickly my friends had come to my rescue 
in entertaining a brother American. But that was typical of a way they have 
in the Navy. I apologized to Johnny for being late. “Don’t worry, Alex,” 
was his reply. “I have certainly never had smoother sailing in strange 
waters, as you would say here.” 

A constant stream of guests were now flowing into the Wardroom, 
Ante-room and Gun-room, which was taking on the colour of some Holly- 
wood naval scene. Wives, parents, sisters, girl-friends and some Army 
chums of Greenwich students and instructors were being escorted from 
one little group to another and introductions always followed. It was as 
friendly and colourful a gathering as I had yet witnessed. Who started it I 
don’t recall, but it wasn’t long before Johnny and I were being introduced 
as the two Americans, Mr. Lend and Mr. Lease, provoking quite a bit of 
warm-hearted merriment. , 

Johnny commented on the popularity of our chaplain, who was then 
conversing with the parents of several midshipmen. 

““A chaplain means a great deal to us in the Navy. Unlike the practice 
in other Services a padre in the Royal Navy has no rank,” explained Man- 
chester. ““You will notice he has no gold lace on his sleeves. This is so that 
all can go to him with their personal problems, no matter how junior or 
senior a man may be, from Ordinary Seaman to Admiral—after all, Admirals 
go ashore too!” ; 

Johnny nodded understandingly, but he was now looking at the mid- 
shipmen. 

“It’s amazing what a wing collar and bow tie can do to alter appear- 
ances,’’ he said, studying these youngsters with great interest. 

The midshipmen, entertaining in the Gun-room, had taken on impres- 
sive personalities that made one look twice. And with their young lady 
friends, some in evening dress and some in the uniforms of their country’s 
Services, they reminded me of Alcott’s Little Men and Little Women; but 
there was no make-believe in this scene—these boyish midshipmen would 
soon be risking their lives in action at sea. 

Manchester’s lady guest, a life-long friend of his, who was wearing the 
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uniform of a Captain in the Medical Branch, smiled at Johnny and said, 
“Dear old England expects every man to do his duty.” __ 

Yes, they had become men before their time. Scotty Giffen, spruced up 
elegantly, beamed on the world. His wife had arrived from Scotland on 
time after all. Johnny stood in their midst, sipping a Scotch-and-soda and 
absorbing the lively scene. He was enjoying himself and making friends 
everywhere. When I asked if he was sorry he came he chuckled, “Wouldn’t 
have missed this evening for anything.”’ 

To understand this old Naval College, its manners and ways, it is 
necessaty to realize the continuity and tradition within. These Thursday 
guest-nights were a glittering example, carried out with a ritual peculiar to 
this Service alone, giving opportunity to family and friends of observing, 
absorbing and participating in a function carried out with correct naval 
ceremonial. It was the one night a relative or friend could be invited amongst 
us to share our life. In the winter that lay ahead in the Battle of the Atlantic 
where I was soon to be engaged, it was something to think back on with 
recurring pride and thankfulness. There were no wintry seas or U-boats, 
no time so gtim that could erase those warming memories. 

Scotty Giffen, who had been chatting with Johnny and Manchester’s 
friend, suddenly fixed his eyes on the President of the Mess, surrounded 
by several visiting Wren officers of high rank and guests from the Admiralty 
and R.A.F. The Chief Mess Steward was reporting ‘““Dinner is served, sir” 
to the President of the Mess, Captain Davis, R.N. 

“We'd better be making ready,” remarked Scotty, knowing the ropes, 
“else we may be late, and that would be awkward. Must artive on 
time. 

Most of those present were familiar with the drill, and were already 
following in the wake of the President, his wife and guests. The long under- 
gtound passage between Queen Mary and King William buildings re- 
minded one of the London Underground pouring out a flow of naval 
officers and their guests. Little groups followed one another onwards to 
Painted Hall Mess. I noticed Johnny observing the heraldic badges of 
warships that ornamented both sides of this passage. 

On entering the lower Ante-room to the Painted Hall, Manchester 
nudged Johnny. “This is the table on which the body of Lord Nelson was 
laid in state.” 

As we walked up the portside marble stairway a large statue of Lord 
Nelson stood before us and, turning right, up three or four more marble 
steps a scene of palatial setting dazzled the unsuspecting guests who had 
never seen it before. It was the Painted Hall itself, one of the most beautiful 
rooms in which it is possible to dine. The tall and stately windows, each 
curving gracefully at the top, were set off by magnificent pillars of marble 
delicately carved at the capitals. The walls and the arched dome-like ceiling 
were decorated with famous oil paintings in the most delicate tints it is 
possible to imagine. While over the main archway itself was the Royal Coat 
of Arms. 

In the main body of the hall on the vast marble deck stood three long 
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_ Jacobean-style tables of solid oak, each capable of accommodating about 
a hundred persons. At the far end of this hall, on a raised dais, entered 
through a stately archway, were five more tables reserved for the senior 
officers and their guests. These tables each seated about thirty persons. Tall 
silver candlesticks, each branch supporting an electric light that softly 
diffused light through shades of parchment, ornamented the dark oaken 
tables. Engraved cutlery, beautifully cut crystal wineglasses, and silver 
tankards bearing the Royal Navy crest helped to contribute to the soft 
overall gleam, 

Here too, the walls and arched ceiling were adorned with oil paintings 
of Queen Anne’s era and one had the illusion of suddenly being trans- 
ported almost into the age of the Cavaliers. 

Johnny whispered, “I almost feel I can step off the marble deck and 
walk into England of the year 1600.” 

The President, his wife and guests, the Chaplain, high-ranking in- 
structors and their guests, gathered round their seats at the most senior 
table. Incoming naval officers and their guests assembled behind their 
reserved chairs throughout the length of this great naval Mess. The President 
sat down. This was the signal for all to take their assigned seats. Formality 
must be preserved. 

The Chief Mess Steward was an old hand at these ceremonials and on 
these occasions knew exactly what to do and when. It was on him the 
President relied for the timing of each move. 

“Officers seated, sir,” reported the Chief Steward smartly. 

The President nodded a “Thank you’. Two sharp taps of a gavel on 
an oaken platter echoed down the length of the hall. A complete silence 
followed and the President spoke: 

“T call upon the Chaplain to say Grace.” 

Officers and guests remaining seated bowed their heads as the Chaplain 
in a clear voice commenced: 

“For what we are about to receive, thank God.”’ 

“After that, and not before, can one arrange their serviette,”’ said 
Manchester, handing Johnny his with a slight bow from the waist. “Now 
you know why I stopped your hand when you reached for it?” 

“Oh!” said Johnny, returning the bow, but his interest was riveted to 
two junior tables where the midshipmen and their guests were seated. 
“Wonderful sight, that,”’ he commented. 

“Aye, there is something about a gathering of midshipmen that in- 
variably attracts favourable attention,” said Scotty Giffen. ‘“They are polite, 
trained little men of the Empire who strangely enough, above all others, 
understand the ways of the Navy—and why not? They have been suckled 
to it from childhood. They shoulder responsibilities with courage and 
daring that would amaze the average counterpart of their own age in other 
lands. In their midst are sons of carpenters, butchers, grocers, tradespeople, 
whose offsprings have proved their merit. It is a most democratic institution, 
nurtured on tolerance and a regard for the simple human decencies with 
respect for age, achievements, rank and discipline.” 
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Wren stewards busied themselves serving the soup, seeing to it that 
nobody was kept waiting. It is not done in naval messes to keep guests 
employed in too lengthy conversation. The guests may do so but not the 
host. A retarded course is a cold course; besides, it holds up the entire 
dinner. 

“What happens if an officer and his guests arrive now?” queried Johnny. 

“Hed have to walk up to the President and ask permission to be excused 
for being late,’ explained Scotty Giffen. “The President replies, ‘Please’ 
and the late-comer finds places for himself and his friends, but it doesn’t 
follow they will all be together. Similarly permission is requested if anyone 
wanted to leave right now, but of course it’s not generally done.” 

“Better also tell you that no personal toasting nor smoking is permitted 
until ‘The King’,” cautioned Manchester. 

Between courses conversation flowed, there were smiles, chuckles and 
there were others who found great interest in studying the beautiful sur- 
roundings. When the final course was over and the tables cleared, all wine- 
glasses were removed except those for the port, and stewards were busy 
placing port decanters in front of the President and at the head of all other 
tables. 

We observed the Chief Steward approaching the President: 

“Tables cleared, sir.”’ 

The President knocked twice with his gavel and a complete silence 
reigned. 

The Chaplain said Grace, “For what we have received, thank God.” 

And now the Chief Steward, noting all glasses and decanters properly 
placed, reported to the President in a low voice, “Will you pass the wine, 
sir, please?” 

Following the President’s lead, the heads of all other tables unstoppered 
the decanters and almost in unison commenced to pass them on. It was 
quite interesting watching the decanters being passed, the wine poured 
and the decanters passed on again—always to their left. The red port in- 
variably preceded the white. If you happened to prefer white to red the 
bottles must never be crossed, it would be against tradition. 

At the President’s table the Chief Steward had yet another little ritual. 
He took possession of the stoppers and carried them round to the opposite 
side on the President’s right, to enable him to re-stopper the appropriate 
decanters after the port had been passed. At other tables stoppers may be 
. interchanged by the officers in front of whom the decanters were originally 
placed. Arrived back from whence they started they were re-stoppered by 
the President after he had helped himself to the colour of his choice. He was 
very careful not to cross the decanters. On no account must the decanters 
be passed back to the right whilst the glasses are being filled, nor in any 
way moved to short-circuit any officer or guest. It sometimes happens that 
an officer will fill his guest’s glass if he or she happens to be on his left, 
though strictly speaking this should not be done. Each guest should fill 
his or her own glass. 

Observing the procedure at each table throughout the vast hall the 
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Chief Steward, with watchful eye, noted the position, and when the circuits 
had been completed, reported to the President, “Wine is passed, sir.’ 

The President again struck twice with his gavel and with his glass raised 
to the level of his shoulder and addressing the officer seated immediately 
opposite he said, “Mr. Vice, I give you the toast.” 

Raising his glass, the Vice-President, in a clear voice, replied, “Gentle- 
men, the King!” 

Johnny started to rise, so did the Surgeon Captain. Giffen and 
Manchester, expecting this might happen, held them back with a gentle 
hand. There were others in process of rising to the toast but were held 
back in time by a friendly tap on the thigh—for in no other Service of the 
King’s forces are Britishers permitted to remain seated whilst toasting ‘The 
King’. The Royal Navy alone has that privilege. 

All present remaining seated, shoulders squared, raised their glasses, 
and in a firm voice replied, “The King,”’ some adding “God bless him.” 
Those serving halted—remained standing rigidly to attention. The wine is 
sipped, the toast is drunk—general conversation is now in order. 

“Guest-night dinner is drawing to a close. With the ‘Loyal Toast’ over, 
there remains—but look! There he is! Asking the President’s permission to 
pass the cigarettes,’ Manchester pointed out with a quick nod of his head, 
answering Johnny’s question of “What happens now?” 

The Chief Steward flashed the signal to one of his staff by a look and, 
presto, cigarettes were being passed, and coffee cups began to appear and 
were being filled. 

“T noticed several drank the King’s health with an empty glass,”’ com- 
mented Johnny. 

“That’s quite in order so long as the glass is raised to the level of the 
shoulder or follows the motions,”’ replied Scotty Giffen, “though it’s usual 
for teetotallers to add a little water all the same.” 

““May one leave the table now?” inquired Manchester’s guest. 

“They may if they wish,” replied Manchester. “But, as a matter of 
courtesy it is customary to remain seated until the President rises. Anyhow, 
the President has just told the Chief Steward to remove all decanters, so 
he will be leaving the table any moment now.” 

We continued to discuss naval etiquette at dinner, the breaches: talking 
shop, using bad language, making a bet, and in messes entirely composed 
of males, the mentioning of a lady’s name. 

The announcement of a penalty is made by the President himself, pre- 
faced by the customaty double knock with the gavel. At his discretion an 
officer, if it is his first offence, may be cautioned. Thus, “Lieutenant So- 
and-so is watned.’ Nothing more. If it is a case for more than that, the 
culprit has a private interview with the Mess President—for obvious reasons 
it is not one of the cheeriest in life, but this rarely happens, of course. 

“You mean to say if I were dining at a mess composed entirely of men 
I would be committing a breach of etiquette if I mentioned a lady’s name 
in the most casual manner?’’ queried Johnny. 

Mrs. Giffen smiled at Johnny’s earnestness. Her husband remarked: 
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“Tt isn’t done. What is more, the usual penalty is a round of drinks to all 
officers present. Cost you a pretty penny right now, for example.” __ 

“Huh! Almost be worth trying,”’ chuckled Johnny with a mischievous 
twinkle. : br 

“Control yourself, chum. Women are present now; it wouldn’t hold, 
grinned Manchester. 

At last the President rose and with his guests took his departure. Most 
of us strolled back to the Ante-room where we were soon gathered com- 
fortably at the bar. Feeling the warming effects of dinner, the port, the 
surroundings and now whisky-and-soda, Johnny waxed mellow and was 
in fine fettle. England was good, but America was better. He had enjoyed 
every minute and now began to warm up. Conversation flowed briskly. 

Already guests began leaving. One couldn’t entirely forget the Luft- 
waffe. It wasn’t wise to stay too late. Riding home in the blackout was 
unpleasant. You might find yourself caught in an air-raid with miles still 
to go, with traffic at a stop or having to be detoured because of a bomb 
crater ahead. Then, too, air-raids often had a habit of lasting all night. And 
it often meant finding a shelter until the sun had lit up the horizon and the 
last raider streaked for home. After the ‘All clear’ you were lucky if you still 
found your car intact. 

“Time I was going,” said Johnny, glancing at his wrist-watch. 

Knowing he had a thirty-mile drive ahead of him I didn’t feel it fair 
to persuade him to linger, and it was well I didn’t for several hours later 
the air-raid alarm sounded. I guided him to his car and watched him drive 
out of the gate headed for London and Uxbridge in the blackout. 

reakfast in the Painted Hall Mess was to leave a lasting impression of a 
national habit. Naval officers of various classes were perusing The Times 
while they ate their porridge. Throughout these forty minutes continued a 
subdued rustling and turning of newspapers, propped up by wooden racks 
which supported the sheets at angles convenient for reading. As I took a 
seat beside my friend Manchester my eyes met those of a stranger seated 
across the table. We nodded. He was of a senior class. We were next to 
meet again while on active duty and became quite friendly. The vast mess 
was filled. There was some conversation, but this was dwarfed by the sound 
of changing plates and slowly breakfast drew to an end. Porridge, smoked 
kippers, tea, toast and marmalade was what I had, and I discovered I was 
acquiring a tremendous liking for kippers, which I’d never tasted before. 

Lieutenant Hole stood outside Queen Mary building waiting for ‘C’ 
class to fall in. Each commenced taking up position for marching, but not 
without a bit of horse-play on the part of several. Grimaces of distaste 
greeted the now familiar sound of a ladylike clap of hands accompanied by 
the order, “Number”. While I had thought it amusing at first it was now 
beginning to get under my skin. I found myself becoming hostile to this 
manner of taking charge. Several passing Wrens, finding amusement in this 
scene, did not help the situation. As we marched off to a lawn adjacent to 
King William building for exercise I kept thinking how I could best put 
him wise to himself and drop that irritating clapping of his hands. 
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_ On the lawn stood Commander Street, R.N., one of the most likeable 
instructors but a veritable fiend when it came to exercise. In perfect physical 
condition himself, it was his ambition to pass the same degree of fitness on 
to us. That our tongues hung out, that we gasped for breath under his 
barrage of orders just didn’t.mean a thing to him; he couldn’t care 
eo to give, outs to receive—he believed in this with an Apostle’s 
aitn. : 

“Off reefers, up shirt-sleeves!”? barked the Royal Navy’s ‘fitness and 
morale’ builder-upper. ; 

“Fall in for exercises,” he ordered. Then it began: “Start, stride together, 
spring, spring, start, astride, together, spring, spring, forward, backward, 
round, round, bend, down, sweep across, up and the opposite direction, 
twist, press, press, forward, arms bend, stretch, one leg raise, stop, start, 
down, up, left leg up, up, hump, hollow back, arm raise, arm turn, breathing 
and counting by threes.” 

“He’s destroying us before we ever get a chance to fight,” I whispered 
to Manchester, on my left, between breaths. ““He’s an absolute menace to 
the war effort, probably in Hitler’s pay. What better place than here to kill 
us off before we get to sea.” 

Manchester grinned but said nothing, he was saving his wind. 

“On yout hands and toes, bend your elbows, down you go, up you 
go!” barked Commander Street, a grin whipping his ears as he went through 
the movements with a devilish delight while our tongues hung out trying 
to lap up air. It wouldn’t have surprised me in the least if on my next ‘up 
you go’ movement a couple of red devil’s ears had suddenly sprouted from 
the sides of his head. 

“Must be some mistake, I’m in the Navy not the Army,” I groaned. 

“Come on, play the game, don’t grumble, chum,” said Scotty Giffen 
of Gourock. ‘‘Have to learn to take it,”’ he added kindly. 

“Every bone in my body aches, never knew I had so many.” 

Kennedy the New Zealander now aroused my interest. His movements 
suggested a rheumatic kangaroo playing hopscotch. It wasn’t natural. 

Then I noticed Coggin, his rear end sticking up rather like a displaced 
saddle, and I thought: Mighty queer posture for a lanky college professor. 
Wish I was closer to him so I could say something to prod a reply. Felt 
awfully curious to hear what an Oxford accent sounded like under that 
peculiar shape which kept bobbing up and down. 

Oh well, the class is new yet, we’ll either all be like that or improve 
later on, I concluded. This business wasn’t so bad after all if you could spare 
enough energy to look around a bit at the same time. 

Then, for no reason at all, I suddenly found myself wondering if the 
Wrens went through the same drills, and I speculated on what postures 
they assumed. 

“You there!’ barked Commander Street. “Would you mind terribly if 
you changed the exercise, the rest of the class has, you know.” 

I looked around to see who the culprit was. Some poor bastard was on 
the hook. Then I felt Manchester’s elbow digging me in the ribs. 
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“Took alive, Cherry,” he whispered hoarsely, “you’re sucking the hind 
teat again!” 

Then it dawned on me that Commander Street’s hypnotic blue eye was 
fixed on me—and me alone! And the whole class grinned at me like a bunch 


of chessy-cats. 
“Dreaming about her again?”? murmured Fred Storey. “T’'ll bet she’s a 


honey.” 

“Right, men, that’s all for today,”’ said Commander Street, putting on 
his reefer. “You, Cherry! That is your name, is it not? You'll have to buck 
up. This is a very important phase of our life here. Idea being to teach 
pluck, alertness, team spirit and obedience.” 

“Sorry, sit. Truth of the matter was, I saw one of the chaps with his 
backside sticking up like a displaced saddle and it suddenly struck me 
that thirty plump Wrens doing the leap-frog squat must look damned 
comical.” 

He looked at me with a glowing twinkle in his eyes, then broke into 
hearty laughter. 

“Have a drink with me before dinner tonight,” he said, as I left to carry 
on for squad drill in the courtyard ground where “C’ class was now heading. 

Do you know the courtyard outside Queen Mary building? You 
don’t? Neither did I. But I do now. Neither am I ever likely to forget it, 
for it was there that I made the biggest impression on my classmates, and 
at the time a far from favourable one. In fact, they would just as soon have 
catried on the war by themselves without further aid from me. 

We were at squad drill exercises and on this particular morning I had 
been deputed to exercise the class. Imagine, if you can, a largish courtyard, 
flanked on three sides by Queen Mary building, and on the fourth by a 
raised colonnade leading to the famous Chapel of the Mariners. The colon- 
nade in itself makes a high wall, to the right of which is a four-foot drop 
and an open cobblestone ditch. Lt.-Commander MacLean, our class in- 
structor on this particular morning, had chosen to supervise the training 
in person. 

“Lieutenant Cherry,” he called. I snapped to attention. 

“Fall out! Take over the drill!” 

Why me? My ‘innards’ silently shuddered under the impact of this 
command. Though Id been expecting this might one day happen, no one 
liked it less. Nemesis had overtaken me at last. I stepped out reluctantly. 

“Right! Carry on!” 

As I strode forward I could hear various ribald remarks following me 
in undertones from my classmates. “Watch out, boys!” “Here we go!” 
“Now we’re going to see something!”’ “If he doesn’t have our guts for a 
necktie before five minutes is out, his name’s not Cherry.”’ 

I faced the class, feeling as if I were choking on the bone of a large 
ham. I couldn’t utter a sound; I’d lost my voice; I stood there clumsy as a 
hog on ice. 

“Well, what are you waiting for, Cherry? Carry on was the order!” 
—this from Lt.-Commander MacLean. 
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What was I waiting for? I had to do something. A volume of sound 
welled up from my lungs, but by the time it reached my lips it dissipated 
harmlessly into a feeble peep. 

“Class! Shun!” 

It was pitiful, but the class heard it all right. That was very evident from 
the result. Avoiding all efforts at straining themselves the bodies of ‘C’ 
class, reacting with a slight trembling of the muscles and patently devoid 
of motion military, stiffened reluctantly to the ‘Shun’ position. It was their 
way of saying “All right, chum, we’ll do our best’. The sound of my voice 
discouraged even me. 

“Class! Number!’’ was my next command. An authoritative tone began 
to sneak into my voice. Rumbles of numbers shot up the line, and in the 
maze of faces that confronted me I felt that a fair facsimile of military order 
was now taking place. 

“Class will form fours! Form fours!’? was my next order. “One! One, 
two!” You could actually hear the click of their heels. This was splendid. 
A wave of confidence engulfed me. But if there was any military vim in 
this exhibition the least impressed was Lt.-Commander MacLean. 

“Class will advance by the right. By the right, quick march!’’ I shouted. 
The class stepped off smartly with the left foot. “Left, right! Left, right!’ 

Suddenly, and in a stupendous voice, an order thundered astern of me 
that literally shook the air. It was the voice of Lt.-Commander MacLean. 

“<“C’ class will about turn! ‘C’ class . . . about—turn!”’ 

The class swung about, marching as one man. I couldn’t but help notice 
this myself. Why the hell couldn’t they do that for me? I suspected favoutrit- 
ism or sabotage, which one I wasn’t sure. 

“““C class! Halt! About—turn! Stand at—ease! Stand easy!”? They 
moved like marionettes for the instructor. 

I wondered what was coming. I soon knew. Not for long was I left in 
doubt. 

“Lieutenant Cherry.’’ I looked at my instructor’s face—up till now it 
had always seemed friendly. It was one of those kind of faces you felt you 
could rely on. But there was nothing friendly about this one. “Are you aware 
you are in charge of this class? I said IN CHARGE!” 

God Almighty! I stared into a cavernous mouth and rows of white 
teeth. .. . I was being chewed up. 

“Cherry!’’ he exclaimed. “Put some SNAP into your word of command! 
This class is taking charge of you instead of you them. Rhythm, precision, 
is what is wanted. You’ve seen the Folies Bergére, haven’t you?” 

“Well, sir,” I replied, “if they were chorus girls ’'d know what to do 
with the lot!”’ 

There was a titter down the line. Several of my classmates exchanged 
winks. New Zealander Kennedy aped a coquettish wiggle-waggle of the 
hips. Scotty Giffen from Gourock feeling what he thought was a shove, 
muttered “Hey!” Lt.-Commander MacLean placed his fist to his mouth, 
_ reminding me of Rodin’s ‘The Thinker’. Despite his endeavour to conceal 
it, a smile slunk across his face. It withered even before it had grown. 
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“Lieutenant Chetry! Do you think you can do it now?” he queried, 
exhibiting a countenance void of any trace of familiarity. 

“Yes, sir,” I replied crisply. The whole damn’ situation was becoming 
embarrassing to me. 

“Right. Then carry on!” ae 

I eyed the class, silently thinking. You sons of guns, you ate giving me 
a rough time. They sort of looked at me: Cheer up, chum, we'll play; have 
another try. That sort of look. I swallowed—my tongue was in the way. 
With an abandonment of restraint that was new to me I thundered: 

“Class! Class, shun!’ : 

The sudden volume of sound which burst from my throat almost 
resulted in a self-induced state of apoplexy. I’ll swear the veins across my 
temples were visible at ten yards. It so frightened me I jumped to attention 
with the rest of the class, at least that’s what Manchester and Kennedy later 
claimed. 

“Class will number. Class! Number!’ Again I’d thrown every last 
wrinkle of lung capacity into the command. Each word cleared my throat 
like the crack of a whip. I expected blood from a burst blood vessel, but I 
could actually hear the authority of my own voice, which pleased me no © 
end. 

“One, two, three, four.”? The voices snapped along the line. This time 
there was ginger in it, pep, reminiscent of a machine-gun. I was boiling. 
Why the hell couldn’t they have done this before? 

“Class will form fours! Form fours!’’ I was mad, but I was also certain 
that one had to be mad if one aspired to success in this racket. From now 
on politeness in tone was out. They were slaves, mere clods of mud beneath 
my feet. They wouldn’t respond to a soft democratic tune. 

“Class will advance. By the right, quick march!” The words rolled out 
with the crescendo of a drum. They stepped off smartly with the left foot. 
“Left! Right! Left! Right!’ 

“Swing your arms!” I bellowed, gaining confidence. By now I was 
beginning to see some fun in this. 

“Class will wheel to the left! Left wheel!” 

They swung round, but they were not in alignment. I began to dis- 
tinguish faces. Several wore expressions of open amazement. I noticed 
Manchester had a smirk on his, and Kennedy’s abdomen was slightly 
protruding, while Gilroy had dropped back a bit. 

“Number five, wipe the smirk off your face. Number seven, suck in 
your gut. This isn’t a maternity Jine. Number nine, step up there; you’re 
not entering a chutch!”’ I roared. 

I threw a glance in the direction of my instructor. He seemed pleased. 
Good, I thought. This was grand. The class marched merrily on. Then 
like a flash I realized they were heading towards a brick wall, and bricks are 
solid. They don’t give way. Hell’s bells, the wall! I’d completely forgotten 
that. It was too late. They wouldn’t have room to deploy for my next order. 
I must think of another order quick. But what order? that was the point. 

Sweat began to trickle down my spine. Distance was being eaten up and 
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so was I. Royal Navy drill was yet new to me and under pressure I couldn’t 
think fast. Useless to shout “About turn!’ They would just ignore it. The 
order must be prefixed by the preparatory if it were to be obeyed. Could I 
think of that preparatory? Could I hell! Shades of Nelson! My mind flashed 
to the column in Trafalgar Square. There was Nelson glancing down, and 
I was wondering if he could spot me from over the rooftops, here in the 
quadrangle of Queen Mary building, doing my best to battle with the 
intricacies that went back to his days. By now the distance had decreased 
to less than six feet. A preparatory order was urgently required, but how 
‘to word it. Now it was too late. Pushed to the ath degree of heroics I toyed 
with the idea of running round in front of them and pushing them back 
bodily with my arms, but I knew there was nothing that would deflect 
them from their course—they would roll me under. These children of 
Nelson were trained to obey nothing but a proper order, and I just couldn’t 
remember it. Into the wall they went, piling up. I looked on, mentally 
concluding they took less space than I could ever have imagined, wondering 
what would happen next. ‘C’ class unravelled itself, cocking glances of 
indescribable unfriendliness my way, and then they brushed themselves 
down as if they were in a world apart. I didn’t exist. 

Into the awful silence that followed came the voice of Lt.-Commander 
MacLean. “‘Class is dismissed.”’ He looked at me. “‘Lieutenant Cherry, after 
tea report to the Gunnery Instructor for further instruction.’ And with 
that he marched off, leaving me alone with my classmates. A nice time to 
leave me alone, I thought. They advanced on me as one man. A hazing was 
imminent, I supposed. I speculated on what form of violence it would take 
in the British Isles. 

“What the hell’s up, Cherry?” asked Walton. “Not feeling well or some- 
thing?”’ threw in Gilroy. “Lost your voice, chum?”’ taunted Holland. 
“That’s going to cost you drinks all round and a light let-off at that,”’ said 
lanky Scotty Giffen, who was among the first to go into the wall. ““What 
do you take yourself for, a circus-trainer?”’? grumbled Manchester. 

“Awfully sorry, lads,” I replied. “I just couldn’t remember the pre- 
patatory order and knew it was useless to give you the executive without 
it. I knew you wouldn’t obey me.” 

“Hell we wouldn’t,”’ replied New Zealander Kennedy. “Why the hell 
didn’t you try it?” 

“Rest assuted yours weren’t the only feelings hurt,” I grumbled, re- 
lieved to see that no mayhem was intended. Some of them still looked at 
me as if I had purposely taken advantage of my ignorance and eyed me 
suspiciously as we all marched off the square. 

We had a fifteen-minutes’ ‘stand easy’ before our next class, which 
ptoved to be Navigation. ‘C’ class had already had some weeks of it and 
had progressed to the point where they had finished with latitude by sun 
and were now delving into the mysteries of latitude by stars. 

“Know anything about stars?”’ asked Giffen good-naturedly. 

“Yes, there’s Greer Garson, Vivien Leigh, Valerie Hobson and a few 
mote,” I rattled off. 
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“The Yank would think of those,” chipped Manchester. 

“T don’t suppose you ever heard of Orion, Saturn, Mars and a few 
mote?” queried Gilroy, quite amused. 

“You mean Venus and a few more,” I poked. 

“Tess noise there, chaps!” said Lieutenant Friendship, our navigational 
instructor, now on top line for his half-stripe. 

Being back at school again wasn’t at all as bad as I had thought. Still, 
interesting though the lectures were, I pined for the open seas and to be 
up and doing with things practical. 

“Celestial Navigation is the science which enables a ship to be sailed 
from place to place on the open sea, determining its position by observa- 
tions of heavenly bodies.” This definition held true in America as well, I 
thought, as I listened to Lieutenant Friendship lecturing and, opening 
Volume I of Navigation, I read: “The Lords Commissioners of the Admir- 
alty have decided that a new Admiralty Navigation Manual is required 
for the information and guidance of the Officers of His Majesty’s Fleet; 
for this purpose the present manual has been compiled in three volumes 
under the direction of the Captain, H.M. Navigation School, Portsmouth, 
by the Staff of H.M. Navigation School, assisted by the Dean and Staff 
of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich.” I couldn’t help wondering what 
was wrong with the old ones, and the more I thought the more curious I 
became when: 

“Cherry! Do you think you can work a meridian star sight for latitude?” 
asked the instructor. 

“Yes, sit,” was my prompt reply, lifting my head out of the new 
Volume I. 

“Very good. We will all work this problem,” continued our instructor, 
writing the exercise on the blackboard. 

I noted mine was the first paper he looked at, but finding the answer 
correct and satisfied with my progress he carried on to the next student. 
More problems followed. However, navigation was one subject I had little to 
wotty about, and instead of still being several weeks behind in lectures I 
was actually months in advance of the class. It was the other subjects that 
were weighing me down, keeping my nose to the grindstone. 

The afternoon commenced with fleet signals, and this was followed by 
seamanship and a period in pilotage, and so concluded the day’s instruction 
for all but myself. 

For my morning’s fiasco at drill Lt.-Commander MacLean had awarded 
me an extra hour’s instruction, and following tea I searched out the Gunnery 
Instructor. 

We withdrew to a room in one of the quieter wings of the College and 
there he settled down to conquer my weakness in drill. Taking out a box 
of matches he laid them out on the table, drill formation. First he coached 
me into giving the right words of command, then he had me shouting 
orders at the little white sticks as if they were men, in fact, moving them 
into the new formation every time I had completed the correct words of 
command, 
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“Really quite simple. Just imagine that is the class. I’m there and you’re 
here. Get what I mean?” He looked at me with a lift of his eyebrows. 

“Certainly I do. In fact, I think I recognize a couple of the blokes,”’ I 
replied. 

The Gunnery Instructor’s:right eyebrow lifted higher, a momentary 
twinkle played across his face and vanished. “Right, now move the class 
by fours to this spot here and, mark you, all the black spots are trees, walls 
or buildings.” 

I couldn’t help laughing to myself on noticing the number of obstruc- 
tions he had devised, and thought back on the class incident that morning. 
One thing was certain, they were not taking any chances of me not knowing 
what to say or do on any next occasion. A half-hour of moving white sticks 
around a table, avoiding all sorts of obstacles popping up to hinder move- 
ment and the Gunnery Instructor decided I’d had enough of that and from 
there we adjourned to a quiet corner of the grounds where we normally 
exercised and, facing me to a large oak tree to get the force of my blast, 
he had me shouting the same orders into the open space at the top of my 
voice until at last he had confidence I had achieved some results out of this 
session. Then he dismissed me. 

That night in the bar my morning’s incident cost me several rounds of 
drinks, but what puzzled me was when one of the class toasted me with 
“Heart of Oak Cherry’. The Gunnery Instructor wasn’t the type to talk. 
How then could they so quickly have got wind of my matchstick session 
and my shouting orders at the old oak tree? 

Weekdays were much alike; it was on Saturday afternoons and Sundays 
that one noticed Greenwich was indeed a quiet spot. With the exception 
of those standing a duty-watch to cope with air-raids, most students were 
on week-end leave, an opportunity too precious to miss, for those within 
reasonable distance of their homes. A few were off to London for the 
afternoon. For me it was a chance to swot up on subjects that had been 
coveted prior to my joining class, and this breather I was making good 
use of. Further, I was not alone immersed in studies. Manchester was doing 
a bit of reading in his cabin. Thus it happened that sitting in the Wardroom 
with but another officer about, I looked up from my book at the sound of 
footsteps and heard the familiar voice of Lt.-Commander MacLean even 
before I saw his face. 

“Come, Cherry, you haven’t seen Greenwich Park yet; join me in a 
stroll. Rather deadly sitting inside when you can be out in a spot of 
sun.” 

Responding to the smart salute of the guard we strolled out of the 
east gate and turned right to ctoss Romney Highway where we soon entered 
what was once a Royal Park. It is one thing just walking, quite another 
having an interesting guide. MacLean possessed an amazing knowledge of 
historical data associated with these grounds which made the hour’s walk 
pleasant indeed. When I asked him if the Greenwich Meridian and Ob- 
servatoty were located hereabouts he altered course to point it out to me. 
I was never more astounded when, some twenty minutes later, he directed 
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my attention to some trees and grass and a rustic old gate, the entrance to 
an ancient edifice, and pointing with his walking-stick: 

“Here you are! You are now looking at the famous Greenwich Meridian, 
zeto longitude, the spot where each new day is born, where time ticks its 
way into the calendar of years and passing generations.” 

I must have looked incredulous, for he asked, “Don’t you believe this 
is the meridian?” 

“No! Why, there isn’t even a plaque to show it! Hell, if we had that 
in America we’d have a line of gold engraved to mark the exact spot, if 
not a monument giving historical data. If you hadn’t told me this was it, 
I would have passed over it without even knowing. This beats anything I 
know.” 

“Oh yes, there is a little plaque somewhere hereabouts,”’ he said, prod- 
ding into the flourishing greens with his walking-stick. “There you are! 
Look for yourself,” he pointed, pleased indeed with the proof he’d pro- 
duced by disturbing a covering of turf. 

“What, that? Sprouting with moss of the ages! We bury paupers with 
more glory in the States.” 

“Oh,” he whispered, shoving back his ‘cabbage’ over the Greenwich 
Meridian. “How dull you would find our funerals.” 

We returned to the College with four o’clock tea in progress. Manchester 
appeared for his usual cup and disappeared again to his cabin. He was 
certainly turning in a day of swotting, in fact I didn’t see him again until 
Sunday morning when he stuck his head in my doorway suggesting we 
attend Sunday service, which I greeted with a startled look. 

“Come on, put your cap on,”’ he grinned. 

Caps under arm we entered. The chapel was as fine a nautical setting 
as any sailor could possibly wish to have, and that is underrating it. We 
sniffed the scent of old oak weathered by the ages, and gazed upon an 
organ supported by Florentine white marble pillars, each one intricately 
carved by hand by the finest craftsmen, so faithfully wrought that even the 
veins of the leaves surrounding the tops were plainly discernible. The aisle 
down which we walked before taking our seats was in black and white 
marble and there, in front of us, lay the Mariners’ Compass, let into the floor 
in the same stone, with its thirty-two points clearly depicted. 

Unhooking a rope we turned into the pew and after offering a prayer 
we seated ourselves, breathing in the atmosphere and listening to the lovely 
otgan. We were recognizing friendly faces of instructors, Wrens, class- 
mates and naval students of other classes when the service began. The 
Chaplain announced the first hymn and we joined reverently in the singing. 
Our eyes tracked the Chaplain advancing to a lectern beautifully carved by 
Grinling Gibbons which supported the Bible. The master touch of Gibbons 
had turned the pulpit, too, into a marvel of craftsmanship where beautiful 
shapes and cavorting curves of magnificent dolphins surround the Chaplain 
preaching the service. 

The lesson was followed by a spirited hymn in keeping with the 
country’s uncertain future and our own calling. And when prayers were 
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offered for the safety of those who went down to the sea in ships and for 
those in peril on the sea I doubt if there was one whose thoughts and heart 
did not earnestly reach out in prayer for the safety of those out on active 
duty. The war at sea was brought even closer by an announcement that 
on Tuesday morning there would be a commemoration service for the 
certain naval men who had laid down their lives in H.M. Ships. Contribu- 
tions for their families were generous. 

With the sermon over, the echoes of the closing hymn already stilled, 
there pervaded a holy and inspiring atmosphere which, with the surround- 
ing reminders of the chapel’s great history, brought forth thoughts of the 
illustrious men of yesteryear who had themselves knelt here in humble 
prayer and for forgiveness. 

To the organ’s soft music floating out of Greenwich Chapel we filed 
out on to the colonnade facing beautiful green lawns, some stretching 
against the River Thames. ... I thought of the antiquity of these green acres 
and the living present as they mixed before me in the sunlight of a summer’s 


day. 


CHAPTER IV 


LAST DAYS AT GREENWICH 


Pees was passing rapidly, the pace was increasing, we had our studies 
to think of and, like so many other recent days, Manchester and I sat 
at the long table reviewing the day’s work. 

About us sat numbers of a senior class involved in the sticky problem 
of preparing for an exam. They were rather serious-faced as they went 
about their work, but one adjacent to me seemed more troubled than the 
rest and, strangely enough, though a book lay open before him, he scarcely 
looked at it. A freshly-lit cigarette lay on the ash-tray giving off a thin film 
of smoke, yet absentmindedly he drew out another, which he lit and puffed 
on. It was obvious he was disturbed, and I certainly would not have in- 
truded on his thoughts had he not said: 

“Damned annoying the way things turn out. You make plans only to 
have something come up and undo them.” 

I was rather surprised when he addressed me. Our acquaintanceship 
had never gone beyond a nodding one; we both knew we were doing 
courses and that was about it. I didn’t know whether he expected me to 
say something or not. 

I thought a moment and replied, ‘“Nothing serious, I hope?”’ 

“Not really serious. Just damnably annoying. My wife came down 
unexpectedly in the hopes of spending some time with me before I go off; 
class finishes up next week. We had the thing arranged previously, but it 
fell through. Now she’s here and I’m on duty tonight and she leaves to- 
motrow. Wouldn’t mind it so much, but when I saw her yesterday I thought 
I could fix it. Now I find I can’t.” 

“Well, there’s nothing so terribly difficult about that, is there?” I asked, 
feeling sympathetic. 

“Fact is, I’ve given up all hope. Only waiting for her to return to the 
hotel, so I can call and tell her not to expect me. Probably feel better when 
that’s done.” 

I suddenly found myself saying, “Ill stand your duty for you, if you 
ike.”’ 

“Would you really?”’ he exclaimed, his tone denoting incredulity; yet 
he knew he’d heard correctly. “It would mean sleeping on the top deck of 
King Charles and answering the telephone,” he reminded hesitantly. “It 
isn’t really too bad if you don’t mind a strange bed and several duty chaps 
sharing the same quarters. They’re rather good company,” he emphasized. 

“Don’t mind at all. Delighted to help you under the circumstances,” I 
replied. 

He thought a moment. “Trouble is the chap doing that duty has to 
make a morning report by telephone, Duty headquarters might ask you 
where I am.” 
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“Who’s duty on the other end of your telephone tonight?” I asked. 

“Chap by the name of Coggin,”’ was the reply. 

“Coggin? Oh, that’s all right, I know him, he’s one of our class; quite 
a decent bloke. Pll report for you in the morning, and if he asks I’ll just 
explain it to him. Nothing to it, chum, carry right on, no use letting your 
wife be alone in London,” I replied airily. 

That evening after a quick visit to the pub with Manchester and Scotty 
Giffen, who had insisted on having me join for a couple of pints, I left 
them to return in time to pick up my night clothes, some study books and 
thus armed I reported to the duty room in King Charles. 

Four chaps sat around a table smoking and playing some sort of game 
with visiting cards, but these instead of carrying the owner’s name bore 
crayon-coloured sketches, each depicting one of the varied flags or pendants 
used in naval signalling, an extremely complicated study. 

They all looked up as I came in. I introduced myself by stating I had 
night duty in King Charles and asked if I was in the right place. 

“That’s your bunk by the telephone. Put your things down and join 
us,”’ said a lieutenant R.N.R. “We’re studying flag signals; as good a way 
as any to pass duty hours.” They offered me a cigarette, but pointing to 
my pipe I lit up and joined them. 

“Having a last real go at these; leaving next week, most of the chaps 
are going to Chatham; however, I’m damned lucky. I go to a new destroyer. 
Must need a chap badly,”’ remarked the same R.N.R. lieutenant. 

“You've drawn a plum,” confirmed his friend, who was busily sorting 
and arranging cards, taking his turn at making the next signal for a fleet 
evolution. “Not one in the class who wouldn’t swap places; I’d jump at 
it myself. In fact, any sea appointment instead of a gunnery course at the 
ruddy barracks.” 

“Judging by headlines in the news, we won’t be kept long at Chatham,” 
ptophesied a keen-faced sub-lieutenant. ““The short breathing spell at sea 
is over; U-boats that survived attacks are now back with new weapons, 
also newer types are being encountered. From all accounts a merry time 
ought to be had by all in the Atlantic; wouldn’t mind a corvette appoint- 
ment in that playground—damned interesting work, Atlantic escort duty.” 

Escort duty! That sounded fascinating to me too. Only too well I 
recalled the destroyers that raced about Ma/aya, sniffing the sea like blood- 
hounds having fun and games of their own. 

“If you really want action, why not submit a request for duty with 
East Coast convoy?” suggested the R.N.R. lieutenant. “The route from 
Sheerness to Rosyth has the reputation of a ‘hell’s playground’, Destroyers 
have to stand up to attacks from the air, surface and from under the surface, 
all in one trip; one sees action going up and coming down and few escape 
a brush with Jerry.” 

“Thanks, chum, a bit too active for me. I like my sleep too well for 
that sort of game,”’ replied the keen-faced Subby, looking at the time. 
“Which reminds me, it’s time I turned in. Midnight is a bit past my hour.” 

A dimmed blue light was switched on, this so we could sleep, yet in 
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case of emergency be able to hop to, without having to grope about for 
a light to carty out required duties. Finishing our smokes we turned in 
with a ‘Good night all’. 

Sleeping hours flew fast enough and apparently I had rested well. The 
ringing telephone woke me up. Stifling a yawn comfortably, I lazily poked 
my hand out for the ’phone. 

“Hello there, chum. How the hell are you this fine morning? Hadn’t 
been for you I’d still be sleeping. What’ve you got to say for yourself?” I 
asked, feeling chippy, pleased that the night’s duty was now over and a good 
deed done. 

“What?” said a voice. ““Who is that?” 

“Don’t be so stiff and formal; you damn’ well know who this is. Funny 
how working at headquarters affects chaps. Didn’t you sleep well?” I asked. 

“Who is that?’”’ questioned the voice again, most formally. 

“Cherry, of course, if you want to insist on a formal introduction. And 
who might you be?” I queried coldly, adding, “Let’s both be formal.” 

“Stop making those queer American noises and report properly. This 
is Commander Marsden!’ 

Surprised by this unexpected authoritative direct barrage and startling 
rank as against what I’d expected, I shouted, “Aye, aye, sir!’ jumped to 
attention, forgot about the telephone and saluted, whilst Commander 
Marsden spoke on and got no answer. In the meantime the awakened sleepers 
in the same room stared from their bunks in wonderment, unable to com- 
prehend what was going on—they looked at me as if ’d gone nuts— 
standing to attention in night clothes, saluting the invisible. “Who the hell 
are you saluting?” asked one. 

Sheepishly I adjusted my cherry-red pyjamas then raised the telephone 
to hear the worst. 

“Ts that Cherry?’’ asked a tender voice. 

“Yes, sit,”’ answered, puzzled, but by the friendliness now; I expected 
to have my ears chewed off. 

“What happened to you? Commander Marsden got no reply and went 
off in a fury. Wants to see you when you’re dressed,’’ continued the voice. 

“Oh, is that you, Coggin?”’ I inquired dejectedly, feeling like a whipped 
dog slowly drawing his tail between his legs. “Hell! I thought I was talking 
LO VOU @ 

“Yes, I assumed that,”’ chuckled Coggin shyly. “Sorry, but he took the 
*phone out of my hand before I could say anything.” 

“Well, that'll teach me to keep my big mouth shut,”’ I muttered, hanging 
up. : 

It was then I gave thought to my new friend whose duty I stood, 
thinking: I hope you enjoyed last night; it looks as if we’ve both bought it. 

“Loquaciousness is the damnedest infliction imposed on man,” I said, 
by way of explanation to the R.N.R. lieutenant, still eyeing me suspiciously 
as I slipped into my trousers. An hour later, shaved and cleaned, I stood 
before Commander Marsden, wilting under a cold look. I felt as if I were 
a fish on exhibition. At last he spoke. 
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“You were on duty last night, were you not?” 

SVesnsiel?? 

“Do you know the standard procedure laid down for reporting by 
_ telephone?” 

“Yes, sir!’ I replied. Suddenly it occurred he might ask me to recite 
it, actually I hadn’t the faintest clue, never having stood that duty before. 
I waited nervously for his next question. 

“Do you always carry on that blabber?”’ he inquired. 

“Well, sir, ’m a friendly sort of person,” I replied. 

“Do you realize there’s a war on and if an invasion took place the great 
danger you involve us all in by tying up a duty telephone to headquarters 
with prolific chatter?” 

“T didn’t think of it in that light, sir,”’ I answered. 

“On duty in the Navy means ‘on duty’. It is a serious responsibility and 
procedure is laid down to cover situations in few words. See that you 
conform to it. Carry on!’’ he ended tartly. 

I stiffened to attention, replying ““Aye, aye, sir,’ and this formality over 
I turned to leave, thinking I had better not hurry too much or he might 
call me back. Once outside I heaved a deep breath. Well, it could have been 
more embarrassing, a damned sight more embarrassing. I’m certain he 
knew I was standing duty for another. I wondered why he didn’t probe 
further instead of, “You were on duty last night, were you not?” 

He wasn’t a bad sort after all, I concluded, as I hurried to join up with 
the class, chuckling inwardly now that the whole thing was over. The 
incident travelled the College grounds like a forest fire; as I fell in with 
classmates I observed good-natured amusement creeping into expressions 
and a warmth of friendliness in their eyes. I was so relieved I found myself 
humming ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers’, which so disturbed Hole he forgot 
his ““Lep, right! Lep, right!’? Hole was vainly trying to detect the culprit 
when ‘C’ arrived at Trafalgar pier to ‘fall out’ for practical boat exercises. 

Theoretically, in the security of the classroom we got along fine. Various 
helm orders would be explained and what would happen to the boat when 
the order had been executed. Coloured chalks came into use for diagrams 
and sketches and to assist us still more river-days were organized to put theory 
into practice. Our instructor, Lt.-Commander MacLean, would direct one 
to give the Coxswain an order and the boat would answer with the precision 
of Marines on parade. A B C wasn’t in it. It was simpler than “Kiss me, 
Charlie’. On those occasions our Coxswain was the acme of punctiliousness, 
helpful, courteous and anxious to assist in every way possible. Butter 
wouldn’t have melted in his mouth. 

Came the day of the switchover when class members had individually to 
take charge and give orders to the Coxswain direct. Have you ever listened 
to a quiz, got the answer right, just like that, then entered one yourself? 

While we were thinking how easy it was, a demon must have suddenly 
waved his wand over the head of our sainted Coxswain. He was as one 
struck dumb and would have run the Sphinx itself a close second; an oyster 
would have been loquacious in comparison. To register a response, even a 
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beat in that tough old seadog’s heart one had to speak Navy, the right words, 
even put the right amount of snap into them. Anything else was mere 
landlubbers’ chatter, and on these occasions he wasn’t there to converse. 
It wasn’t that he was surly, but just terribly Navy. His training had been 
such that a proper order, right or wrong, was to be obeyed unless counter- 
manded, and if not countermanded the wheel would not so much as turn 
a hairsbreadth while he had charge of the spokes, even if it were headed 
straight into the Houses of Parliament. 

There were others like him in this man’s Navy, and it was for this very 
reason that our class was being inducted into the mysteries of the folk-lore 
of the Service—custom, usage, the life and language of those that go down 
to the sea in ships was right here, in our boat, and the only key to unlock 
them was the correct order as laid down by Their Lordships in the Seaman- 
ship Manual. 

We shoved off and each took turn as Officer-of-the-Watch in charge of 
the boat. Buoys loomed up at a frequency that gave lie to the river chart; 
we tubbed paint with every variety, chequered, black and white, red conical, 
barrel buoys, yes, and even green, signifying wrecks, ordinarily given a 
wide berth. Ships and other river traffic appeared from nowhere and every- 
where to help fluster and confuse the trainee’s mind. 

One would believe in an emergency you could always say ‘steer right’, 
‘more right’, or ‘a little left’, ‘watch out, you’re going to hit the ship’, but 
the Coxswain at the wheel would understand no such verbiage but only 
proper naval helm orders which were all new to us and, of course, the first 
things to leave our mind when flustered. The boat didn’t have brakes, it 
had motion, and went gaily careering over the Thames waiting for the one 
in charge to give an order; it was a blessing our boat was of shallow draught 
or she wouldn’t have lasted out the class instruction. At other times we 
would go round in circles. The cable of an anchored ship and her stem 
were always a sure bet, a magnet, in fact; inevitably the wrong helm orders 
would be given, or the correct ones too late, the boat missing each as if 
by a miracle, but still the stolid Coxswain stuck to his guns. The Coxswain 
without an order wouldn’t alter course to miss a battleship, and the correct 
orders couldn’t often be thought of. That his hair didn’t turn grey is some- 
thing I marvelled at. 

From quick-witted Cockneys comprising the crews of these anchored 
merchant ships in London’s famous river would come: “‘What’s up, mate? 
Been doin’ a stretch?” “Forgotten somethin’, ain’t yer?” ““Gangway for 
the Skylark?” “Stand by to ram.” “Out collision mats.” ‘Don’t cut the 
bleedin’ cable, for Christ’s sake; this ere ship ain’t paid for yet!’ and such 
like, to the embarrassment of the Navy. 

Boat instruction passed rapidly, topped off by a couple of afternoons 
spent in pulling at the oars. 

But it wasn’t all study. Saturday had a way of coming round again. 
Until today I had not really found the time to go up to London since I 
first reported to Greenwich. And though ever since that ‘guest-night’ 
Johnny had been after me to spend a week-end at Uxbridge, lectures had 
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been crowding one another so as to make it inadvisable for me to take my 
nose from the grindstone. Now at last I was out of danger in the important 
subjects; better still, I thought, I had caught up with the class in all but 
drill, and could afford to forget classes for a breather in London, a change 
which I felt I needed. There was something fascinating about London in 
those early days of 41, and in the hands of Johnny and Phyllis, with whom 
I soon found myself, the afternoon proved a merry-go-round of cocktails 
at various hotel bars and clubs and of introductions to all sorts of people 
I had never seen before nor after. 

With evening it was night-clubs, and we were enjoying the floor show 
at one when the air-raid sirens screeched their warning wail of Luftwaffe 
over the London skies. The place emptied, some departing for shelters, 
others to duty-posts in the neighbourhood. After a bit of hunting, Johnny 
found his car which he had earlier parked in a nearby garage and, with 
Tommy Noad, doing a mind-reader’s act, appearing like a ghost from 
nowhere, we all jumped in and began wending our way towards Uxbridge 
about fifteen miles west of London’s West End. Darkness had fallen, 
everything was pitch-black, broken only by the narrow slits of light from 
the hooded headlamps of numbers of passing cars. 

We had to make our way slowly, carefully, so dark was the night; 
regulation headlight hoods cut light down to a bare nothing and I men- 
tally raised my hat to all bus and taxi drivers, all who had to do with trans- 
port and who carried on during these raids as if it were all part of the 
game. A journey which should have taken us under the hour took two; 
it was late when we arrived at the cottage and later still by the time we 
turned in, so we breakfasted late. 

We had just seated ourselves in the garden, basking in the late morning 
sun, sipping cocktails before lunch, surrounded by flowers and fruit 
trees and everything that typified peace, when the air-raid alarms sounded 
their eerie warning again. This time it was no false alarm. It seemed only 
moments before the droning of motors in the skies above drew our 
attention to the oncoming Luftwaffe, obviously making for the factories at 
Slough or Uxbridge R.A.F. aerodrome close by. Several Spitfires came 
racing in from another direction to intercept the enemy and soon the sky 
was filled with all sorts of vapour trails which took on weird and fanciful 
patterns, a fight to the death was taking place. The noise of the roaring 
and zooming planes was every now and again interrupted by the staccato 
firing of machine-guns. Occasionally a parachute would come slowly 
floating down like some giant umbrella, except that the handle was a 
suspended airman who had found it necessary to bail out. But London 
had known so many such combats they had lost their novelty for most 

eople. 
; Back in class we kept hard at it, and necessarily so, for time was passing 
all too rapidly. From signals we passed on to anchors and cables, lengths 
of manilla and wooden running-blocks, and the smell of Stockholm tar 
and oak seemed to pervade the very classroom. The atmosphere was redo- 
lent of the restless seas luring one’s mind back through the pages to the 
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days of sail. More than once I thought they must be booking us down fot 
Nelson’s Victory ot some equally old wooden-wall of England. From bends 
and hitches we worked up to knotting and splicing, followed by boat 
lowering and raising. ‘Marry’ and ‘hoist away’ wete by now to me becom- 
ing household words. ‘Marry’ no longer meant a hitch for life on a five- 
dollar licence for the upholding of morality, but a matter of marrying two 
falls by closing them together and gripping both ropes as one. Neither 
did ‘walk handsomely’ mean a strut around town dressed up fit to kill. 
One had to trudge aft slowly, with back bent, in the style of a Volga boat- 
man, helping to haul a couple of tons of whaler out of the water. “Blocks 
and purchases’ didn’t mean strolling up Fifth Avenue shop-gazing, looking 
for a nice bottle of perfume for one’s best girl-friend, any more than ‘gripes’ 
meant a pain in the stomach. A ‘tumble home’, too, was a matter of ship 
construction and not an argument with the missus on the doorstep at 
two o’clock in the morning, and a ‘trick’ didn’t mean pulling a rabbit out 
of a hat by way of appeasement to circumvent her verbal barrage, but rather 
a matter of a four-hour watch on the bridge of a warship at sea. It was drill 
and yet mote drill. Instruction followed instruction without cessation. The 
pace was getting faster and faster, but we were making headway. We were 
not dropping back. 

We were introduced to Battenberg’s speed and distance methods and 
very soon found ourselves solving fleet manceuvring problems. In this we 
had an exceptionally fine instructor, Commander McArthur. He had the 
faculty of being able to explain and throw light on the most difficult 
problems. 

The intricate duties of escorts to protect convoys at sea came up. 
Problems were set, taken from real life, incidents that had actually occurred 
at sea in this war, and difficult to work out they often were. Then followed 
the duties expected of a First Lieutenant, and a more thorough study of 
making up the ‘Watch and Quarters’ Bill so that each member of the crew 
was accurately assigned to his duty, day or night, whether it was at ‘action 
stations’ or the less heroic one of ‘make and mend’, according to the exigen- 
cies of the Service. 

The exigencies of the Service. What a time-honoured phrase that was. 
It embraced everything from a needle to an anchor. Little did I realize the 
day would come when I should be a First Lieutenant and have to draw up 
such a Bill of my own with all its attendant responsibilities and how I 
should look back on these days and wish I had asked some questions which 
didn’t occur to mind at the time. 

At last the class began to take on the finishing touches. Months had 
gone by, but invaluable ones, all too quickly though they had passed. I 
was already beginning to feel sad at the thought of leaving the College, but 
at least this was tempered by the fact that the day was ever drawing nearer 
when I could put into practice what I had been taught and the more skilfully 
the better. But rifle and company drill still mingled with my dreams at night. 
They still remained my bugaboo. 

Graduation of a senior class was not without the effect on ‘C’, which 
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promptly inherited additional duties, one of which was to provide the 
Officer-of-the-Day. Because of this I found myself saddled as Duty Officer 
of the College on Saturday which, as Coggin said on turning over to me, 
was normally a quiet day, really nothing to do, only the customary rounds 
and blackout inspections to think about. And with that chummy advice 
he packed up and left for the week-end. 

It was therefore with no little surprise I heard a voice paging me in 
the Wardroom which moments before vied with a stillness reminiscent of a 
morgue. But for Commander Chalmer dozing in a soft chair in a corner 
and myself quietly reading an early afternoon edition of the Evening News 
it was void of life. And this was normal for those Saturday hours that fall 
between after lunch and before tea. I looked up to find a sailor standing 
at my side with a message from the hall porter’s office: a draught of about 
a dozen officers was expected to arrive at the College at 1500 that afternoon 
from H.M.S. King Alfred. I looked up at the clock and thought to myself, 
They’re probably half-way between Brighton and London by now. It was 
then Commander Chalmer, also disturbed by the rating’s voice, approached 
me. 
“Are you duty, Cherry?’ he asked. “My new class is arriving from 
Hove some time today. Let me know when they appear, I’ll be in my cabin. 
You'll check all the necessaries for them and see that they are in order. 
You know the drill—cabins, servants, Mess Secretary, sort of showing 
them around and getting them started right. Incidentally, you'll find them 
tegistered as ‘D’ class,”” he added, making his exit through the swinging 
doors. 

Damned good thing he tipped me off on the drill, I thought to myself. 
I had taken for granted arrangements for the new class were in order, and 
most certainly would have thought nothing more about it. 

With all those things to attend to there wasn’t time to lose, and I made 
my way to the hall porter. He was an old hand at the business. I found 
cabins had already been assigned them and that servants would be on hand 
to look to ‘D’ class luggage. My next call was on the Mess Secretary’s office. 
Here, too, things were in readiness. All that was required of the new arrivals 
was to appear, sign the mess register, at which time they would be given 
mess numbers that would be theirs as long as they remained at the College; 
a serviette ring with that number would appear amidst the alphabetic rows 
of napkin racks of oak in the passage to the Painted Hall Mess. 

I was just refilling my pipe and browsing through an old number of 
the [/ustrated London News when the same sailor brought me word that 
the new class had arrived and were being duly vetted by the guard. I fol- 
lowed the rating out to meet them, but they were already being passed 
through the gate when I appeared. 

“My name’s Cherry; I’m Duty Officer,” I said to the foremost of them 
by way of introduction. peat 

“Mine is Bayes,”’ said the R.N.R. Lieutenant as we shook hands. “This 
is Acton, Hirst, Nicholls and Maughan.” . 

“You can leave your luggage here quite safely,” I said. “Tt will be 
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brought up to you in a few moments. The messenger will show you to 
your cabins. Meet you all in the Wardroom after you wash and clean up.” 
I left them to inform Commander Chalmer of their arrival. Some fifteen 
minutes later, coming into the Wardroom, I observed a number of them 
huddled in conversation. 

“Canadian! My dear chap, didn’t you hear the accent? It’s frightfully 
New York. That bloke is a Yank.” 

“Bayes is right,” confirmed Acton. “I haven’t been in the Merchant 
Navy these many years running in and out of foreign ports and not be able 
to recognize an American accent.” 

“T knew we’d leased the Falklands and Bermuda, borrowed fifty des- 
troyers and pawned most of our other assets,’ said Lieutenant McKno, 
“but by the looks of things I fear they’ve taken over old Greenwich as 
well. Why would Greenwich have an American to meet us otherwise?” 

“Why, what makes you think that?’’ I broke in, my sudden reappear- 
ance in their midst causing some surprise. 

“Well,”’ hesitated Acton, “we couldn’t help but hear you giving orders 
to our sailors, and came to the conclusion we’d missed out on something 
Roosevelt and Winston had been up to since we left Brighton about three 
hours ago. Things happen swiftly these days.” 

I laughingly reassured them that I was the only American resident in 
the College at present, and noticing tea appearing suggested we all join in 
a cup. 

“What! A Yank drinking four o’clock tea!’’ exclaimed Lieutenant 
Nicholls in a strong Liverpool accent. 

Commander Chalmer appeared at this time and I introduced the new 
class to their instructor. They were quite relieved to find he was British 
enough to satisfy even them. And with the appearance of other students 
showing up for tea I took that opportunity to introduce them, and ‘D’ class 
commenced falling into the ways of Greenwich. 

After tea I escorted them to the Mess Secretary’s office to register and 
then took them for a stroll around the grounds, pointing out places they 
would have to find for themselves in the days to come. I was getting them 
orientated in the quickest manner possible, pointing out things I had had 
to learn for myself. 

“This building,” I said, “is where you first came in and is called Queen 
Mary block. It contains the Chapel; here, at the north-west corner, the 
Wardroom, the Gameroom and bar, the Midshipmen’s Gunroom, your 
cabins, the barber shop and skittle-alley. On your first firewatch-keeping 
duties you will find the upper two decks of the north-east section have been 
damaged by an air attack. It might interest you to know these grounds 
have been attacked from the air on at least twenty different occasions. It 
is only by the grace of God and willing hands risking their lives that so 
much of the old buildings have survived. 

“When wat broke out,” I continued, “all the classes, then housed in 
the College for their final education in the naval Service, went to their 
wat appointments immediately. Followed new appointments of naval 
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reserves for intensive courses and training. Among the officer candidates 
to appear before these gates were ‘Wrens’. They took over and now occupy 
the whole of the Queen Anne block, which is this sector, there, opposite 
Queen Mary block. Wrens have shared these grounds with R.N. trainees 
ever since. How Queen Annesis divided up I don’t know, and neither are 
you supposed to be interested. Suffice to say, if you intend prowling around 
there and get caught, you’d best be ready to wed the young lady to save 
her reputation and, incidentally, yours. Rules are quite strict. 

“That far-side square facing the river is King Charles block. It is there 
you will go to classes. All important offices are located on the main deck, 
and in making your number to the Commander of the College on Monday 
you will find his office there. Incidentally, the Captain of the College has 
the upper section facing the Thames as his quarters. His name is Captain 
Davis, R.N., a Scotsman who loves playing his bagpipes, and a very fine 
man he is. Walking into the quadrangle inside King Charles Square you 
will witness another bit of damage from a Luftwaffe attack. Fortunately 
the fire was immediately controlled. 

“That other square is King William block, and is famous for its Painted 
Hall Mess. It is there you will do all your feeding. 

“T think that gives you a fairly good grounding in finding your way 
about. As a summary I repeat the south-east block has the church, north- 
east block has the Wrens, north-west block is classes, and south-west is 
where you feed. All right?” 

I didn’t know it at the time, but that introduction to the grounds some- 
how got round, and Commander Chalmer laughingly claimed over a gin, 
“The Yank out-did himself’’. It had never been done by the Officer-of-the- 
Day before and most probably not since. 

We were doing the usual after-breakfast ‘falling-in’ for classes out- 
side Queen Mary block when Lt.-Commander MacLean appeared and 
said: 

“Have a treat in store for you today. We’re going off on a jaunt.” 

The whereabouts of famous warships in times of war are a hush affair 
and always arouse curiosity. We started by bus, then a ferry and a tram, 
which finally brought us to a long pier where freighters were loading and 
unloading. By that time several of us began to really wonder what it was 
all about. Certainly we weren’t sufficiently interested in cargo vessels to 
give up a day at class and come all this way. Then we spotted a White 
Ensign flying, and our eyes opened wide . . . before us was H.M.S. Maori. 
Maori was one of the famous Tribal class destroyers who with Cossack, 
Ashanti and Punjabi had been writing a page in naval history. 

With keen interest we followed in MacLean’s wake. We boarded her 
and were met by the Officer-of-the-Day who escorted us to her Wardroom 
where we were introduced to several of her officers. We knew she had been 
in a recent action. The damage had been repaired and she was almost ready 
for sea again. Commander MacLean, who had been in conversation with 
the Duty Officer, whispered there was possibility of a navigator’s appoint- 
ment being open in the ship. I couldn’t have been more excited over any 
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news and immediately asked if there was any chance at all for me in this 
appointment. He smiled at my enthusiasm and said: Rie 

“Tt takes a seasoned navigator to fill this job. The mouse-traps this ship 
is called on to go in and out of, in her escapades, requires terribly experi- 
enced men, but I will talk to the Captain. If he is willing to have you, a 
request from him to the Admiralty will go a long way.” 

I couldn’t wait for him to see the Captain, I was so impatient. On 
checking at the ship’s gangway it was learnt he had just gone ashore and 
though he was expected back there was no certainty of time. 

Then I recalled the heavy-set, bearded naval Commander with the face 
as firm as granite, breathing boundless determination from a chest decorated 
with gongs, whom we had passed in the dockyard. He impressed one as 
having his feet solidly planted with every step and had aroused our silent 
admiration. He must have been the Captain, I reflected. I couldn’t imagine 
a more fitting Captain for that ship. He was like a page out of a book him- 
self. 

We roamed through the ship inspecting its fighting equipment. These 
were explained to us by men with first-hand knowledge and though I had 
seen other destroyers, these Tribals were of a different breed. They were 
built for slugging in decisive moments in heavyweight bouts. The more we 
saw of her the more I silently prayed for a chance; this appointment seemed 
to fall from the heavens and, what was more exciting, she was about ready 
_ for duty again. I never wished for anything so much in my life, and when 
time came for leaving and Maori’s Captain not yet returned, I couldn’t 
have felt more disappointed. MacLean, marking my disappointment, 
promised to take it up with the Appointments Officer in the Admiralty, 
but I knew then, unless the Captain was favourably inclined after an inter- 
view, there wasn’t a hope. 

All the way back to Greenwich I couldn’t help thinking fate had played 
its hand against me. If only ’'d been able to meet him and see his reaction 
to the request. He might even have consented then and there. It was with 
a feeling of frustration I came into the Wardroom in time for tea. 

I had just raised my head after finishing a letter when Lt.-Commander 
MacLean walked up to me. 

“Ah, Cherry, I was looking for you. Have you heard the news? The 
American family is growing; several more of your fellow citizens are on 
the way from Nova Scotia. That will make nine of you, Yankee R.N.,” 
he smiled. “Understand one drove up to Halifax in a car with a private bar. 
Do all your autos come equipped that way?” 

“Shouldn’t be surprised, sir! We’re an up-and-coming people. You must 
realize I’ve been away for some time. Automobiles with bars! Huh! Could 
be . . . barring prohibition areas,” I twitted. 

MacLean grinned. “Love the way you chaps go off to war, one with a 
bar, another with a ukelele.”’ 

I speculated on what he’d say if he knew about Ginger. “Happen to 
know the names of any of them, sir?’’ I asked. 

He took out a slip of paper and began to read: 
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“David Gibson, Carl Konow, Kitteridge, Ripley. There’s one other, I 
haven’t his name at the moment.” 

“T think I know Konow. Believe his family come from Denmark. If 
memory isn’t playing tricks he and a chap, Ducky Endt by name, have sailed 
in either the Atlantic or the Bermuda races and both are well known yachts- 
men. If that’s the Konow, he’s a splendid type. Wouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if Ducky Endt was to turn up at Greenwich with him. Hope they arrive 
before ‘C’ class packs up. I’d like to meet him.” 

“Come to think of it, do you know Lieutenant Leslie Fenton, R.N.V.R.?” 
asked MacLean. “He was a director in Hollywood, married to Anne 
Dvorak, also in films.”’ 

Fenton, commanding the M.L.156, was later shot up in the daring raid 
on St. Nazaire, and invalided out. I had met him and Anne Dvorak at a 
party at Johnny’s cottage at the same time I had met Leslie Howard’s sister, 
also Richard Greene, at that time an officer in the British Army, and a 
number of others in the film industry. But I said nothing, for at that moment 
a messenger came up to MacLean with a signal. He looked at it several 
moments and remarked: 

“The Admiralty has announced the loss of two more destroyers and a 
ctuiser.”” With that he left. 

“Can’t afford these losses,”’ grunted a north countryman. “If this keeps 
up we'll probably become a shore navy fighting from barges and tugs. 
Always too late with too little.” 

“Churchill wasn’t far wrong when he said we'd fight them on the 
beaches, in the fields and in the streets. I wonder whether old Winnie didn’t 
mentally include the Navy in these land engagements ?”’ questioned another, 
lifting his head from his paper long enough to voice disapproval with the 
state of unpreparedness, the lack of ships, the rate of sinkings. ; 

But before many weeks were over there was to be yet another Admiralty 
announcement which was to make a considerable impression on me, the 
sinking of H.M.S. Broadwater, one of the Yankee ‘Lease-Lend’ destroyers. 
With her was to go John Parker, the first American on active duty to lose 
his life in a naval action in World War II, and so became the first American 
volunteer, commissioned as a British Naval Officer, to be killed in action 
in all the Royal Navy’s long history. 

This bit of news was to set me wondering how it would be taken in 
his home State in America. Would the Isolationists question his part in 
the war even now? I recalled seeing Parker in Greenwich only the night 
before he left to rejoin his ship in Liverpool. He was finishing a letter to 
his family at the time. They lived in Boston. This letter, comprising the 
last to his family, would be more important to them now and I wondered 
whether they had received it or had it gone down to Davy Jones with 
yet another ship? Parker’s death was to stir the feeling and sympathy of 
the College staff as nothing else for days. Being an American who had 
come to help they felt it was very hard he hadn’t met with a better run of 
luck. As Commander Chalmer told me: 

“Tt was in the dark hours, he was standing duty on the bridge. But a 
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torpedo moves fast, and found its mark in the forward magazine. H.M.S. 
Cossack has also gone down, by the way.” 

“What! The Cossack too?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, I’m afraid so,” replied the Commander. 

But even the loss of that famous warship which had twisted the tails 
of the Nazis so often was to become back-page news in the very near future. 

No one dreamt that within four weeks after Parker’s death Pearl 
Harbour would shake the United States to the core, costing the States 
countless lives and sacrifices in order that the torch of liberty, which Parker 
had helped to light, should not be snuffed out and the world plunged into 
darkness and slavery. 

Another day scratched off the calendar. Thoughts of leaving Greenwich 
seemed to overshadow even the brightest moments. One could not think 
of that moment without sadness. 

We knew the time would one day come, and now it came: days of 
tests! But there were no trepidations or rattling of the innards. The test 
today was signals. I felt quite happy about semaphore, lamp and buzzer, 
and so did the others. It was naval flags that mostly concerned us and we 
were pleasantly surprised to learn we were to be given more time to swot 
up on these. We marched off to the colonnade giving entrance to a quad- 
rangle in King William block where the class ‘fell out’ for test. Our Chief 
Yeoman, assisted by another, stood off at a distance as though on the bridge 
of a warship, flags in hand. He raised the two flags high and directly in front, 
the warning to be ready for what followed. He commenced shooting fleet 
signals at a fairly decent speed and it took some doing, reading the swiftly 
moving flags and writing the signals down at the same time. This over, he 
took to the lamp; the shutters literally flew open and shut as the light 
flashed orders for flotilla formations and evolutions. By the time we re- 
paired to the signal room for morse buzzer we felt as though we had a real 
going over. 

To everybody’s amazement, when the results were posted Walton led 
the class with 100 per cent with Dick Gilroy, a close runner-up, just behind 
him. Hole couldn’t get it out of his mind that beer had played a part in 
the signals, that they had both had the Chief Yeoman out the night before 
and bribed him on pints. Walton and Gilroy’s stock, as armour-plate to 
count on in the Navy’s war effort, went soaring. In the pub nights still 
left, before leaving Greenwich for appointments unknown, their air at the 
bar, though correctly modest as ever, somehow managed to convey they 
not only knew their beer but knew signals better. 

It was a morning following one of these nights that ‘C’ class marched 
in for the normal daily lecture in navigation. The instructor passed some 
papers round as usual and then asked the class to see what they could do 
with the problems. It took most of the morning to work these out. But 
instead of solving them on the blackboard for the class to check against, he 
requested papers be turned in, stating, ‘“This is your test.’? Most of us were 
both surprised and pleased. Personally I thought I never had a fairer check 
made on my knowledge of a subject. The rest of the week was occupied with 
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tests on one or two remaining subjects and in reviewing some of the more 
important phases of problems we would be immediately confronted with at 
sea. 
Then came the closing lectures. And with that we heard rumours that 
our class was to be sent to Gunnery School before we became part of the 
wart effort in the Royal Navy. Even more disturbing were the rumours that 
it would probably be the Chatham Naval Barracks where things were really 
stiff, where one marched and exercised at the double from morning to 
night, and where for rest periods there would be bomb-disposal training, 
torpedo and fleet-gunnery instruction. There were even grimmer rumours 
that days began with acres of men ‘falling-in’ for exercise on a huge parade- 
ground, of marine bands playing, of student officers having to drill whole 
companies on these occasions, watched by eagle-eyed drill-conscious senior 
officers who thrived on chewing up the unfortunates who failed to adhere 
strictly to formalities and procedure in these parade-ground manceuvres. 
And of which I hadn’t a clue. Somehow parade drill remained the only 
activity that I hadn’t fully clicked in. I’d had trouble enough taking charge 
of small ‘C’ class, but now there would be many times that number and 
mostly strangers at that. Each time anyone mentioned Chatham Barracks I 
experienced mental agony, just knowing the day would soon come. Not that 
I hadn’t made a valiant effort in this subject; I’d tried hard enough. It was 
their way and manner of giving orders that tied me up in knots. ‘C’ chaps 
knew this. Whenever Chatham was being discussed it was obvious by glances 
in my direction. Their feelings were: Well, chums, looks as if we’ve all 
bought it! Cherry’s here! 

True enough, Chatham it was! And when MacLean announced that 
Chatham wouldn’t be able to take us for another two weeks yet I exclaimed, 
“Thank God for that!” 

This meant two weeks’ leave. Invitations came from good old Manchester, 
Cole, Giffen, Coggin and other classmates to visit with them, but I had 
other thoughts. 

“Tf you really want action why not submit a request for duty with East 
Coast convoys?” 

Somehow that statement made by the R.N.R. lieutenant at the time of 
the ‘Stop making those queer American noises’ incident, stuck in my 
memory. And now that we were being given a fortnight’s reprieve it came 
to mind again. 

Why not? I thought. What better way to spend two weeks than in an 
escott in action? I approached my instructor. 

“Sir, I would like to submit a request to serve my leave in a destroyer 
on East Coast convoy.” 

“What!’? he exclaimed. His eyes blinked. “Give up the leave? Better 
think it over, you may not get any more for a long time.” 

“But I have thought it over, sir,”’ I said. 

“It’s a splendid opportunity to see some of England’s famous places,” 
he insisted. ‘Better still, why not spend part of your time with my family 
at out home and see the old countryside?’ But seeing me hesitate he said: 
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“See me tomorrow and if you’re still of the same mind I’ll pass your request 
on. It’s most unusual!” 

Promptly at ten the following morning I stood once again before Lt.- 
Commander MacLean. ‘i 

“So you’re determined to spend your leave that way?” he said, smiling 
at me. “Well, I’ll take your request to Commander D’Oyly and recommend 
a signal be made for you.” 

“Thank you, sit,” I replied, leaving him to carry on with my routine 
which in fifteen minutes meant pilotage class. . 

‘Outside the classroom I found Kennedy with books tucked under his 
atm standing deep in thought. He greeted me with: 

“Where do you intend going when we pack up here?” 

“In an East Coast destroyer, I hope!”’ 

He cocked an eye at me, seemed to weigh the thought. “Do you mean 
that? Wouldn’t mind doing the same myself. How far have you got with it?” 

“Lt.-Commander MacLean is passing my request on to the Commander. 
If you have any thoughts of doing the same you had better get it in straight- 
away.” 

ate forgot all about the next lecture and dashed off to submit his 
name. Class was already in session when he came in, winking slyly at me 
as he slunk quietly into his seat. 

The following morning we were instructed to report to Commander 
D’Oyly. Caps under the left arm we stood smartly to attention before him. 
He was already on the private line to C.-in.C. Nore talking to the ‘Staff 
Officer Operations’. When he had finished speaking he turned to us and 
said: 

“You will report to Lt.-Commander Babington-Hill at Chatham for an 
interview and further orders. Good luck.” 

We made our way back to our quarters to see if our new uniforms had 
arrived. A stranger looking in would have stared in surprise at the bustle 
of activity going on in the flat, adjacent the lift, on the main deck of Queen 
Mary building. Gieves and one or two other naval tailors were reaping a 
windfall from the Admiralty’s £50 “Outfitting Grant’ issued to all new 
officers, which we received at this time. For days they had been doing a 
land-office business in naval greatcoats, uniforms, caps, shirts, ties, half- 
Wellingtons and so on. And for days the small flat had been crowded with 
representatives of these houses, fitting, chalking, making last-minute 
alterations in a grand rush to complete in time the new uniforms for members 
of the graduating ‘C’ class. But all this was over, they had done their job 
and well. 

As we ‘fell in’ for class once more the results were visible. Dressed in 
our new blues, sleeves flashing with gold braid properly turned out in every 
respect, “C’ class was now a uniformed body conforming to King’s Regu- 
lations and Admiralty Instructions. No one who had first witnessed this 
collection of civilians would have recognized it now—this was the finished 
product, in appearance, carriage, mannerism, even to the outlook. Time 
and training had done its job. Lieutenant Hole found no excuse for beating 
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out ‘lep right’, ‘lep right’. ‘C’ men paraded with a naval gait and air that 
was obvious as they marched off to class for the last time. 

Last-minute talks, bits of friendly and useful information drawn from 
their own experience were passed on to us by the instructors. At 2.30 p.m. 
the class lined up to be photogtaphed. It was the last chapter at Greenwich. 

‘C’ class, as such, was now only a record in the Registrar’s office. 
Officially “C’ ceased to exist with the last ‘fall out’ after being photographed. 
With a long war there would be other ‘C’ classes, other faces, we felt there 
wouldn’t be another like ours, we had left our mark. Baggage began to 
appear on Queen Mary main deck. It was farewell to Greenwich, but 
we would meet again at Chatham. 

With the class gone I was now allotted a cabin in the instructor’s 
quarters. I closed the door to the old one that had been home for me for 
so long and passed down the deadly silent corridor that had only hours 
ago bustled with life. To the opposite side of the stairway was the bomb- 
damaged bit of the building, looking even worse in the stillness, letting in 
a ghostly blue sky. 


CHAPTER V 


H.M.S; WINCHES TER 


Hie night as I lay in a new bed I thought back on my first morning 
in London. I had expected a destroyer or an aircraft appointment 
straightaway. I chuckled to myself at my ignorance then. How dismayed I 
had been when I was told I’d been appointed to Greenwich! Now I was 
through with Greenwich and I was sad and sorry. Was it because I feared 
Chatham? No, I told myself. Not exactly. It was as Chalmers had said: 
This place grows on you. 

Kennedy, who had also been offered quarters at Greenwich, preferred 
to spend the evening at the home of friends in London. I was to meet him 
on the platform at Charing Cross Station in the morning. 

The New Zealander was already leaning outside the Chatham train 
window when I appeared. 

“Hello, Yank!’’ he shouted. “Was beginning to think you’d miss the 
train.” 

“Would have if I hadn’t the travelling warrant,” I said. “Look at that 
line at the window. The ticket agent must be hiding in the back having a 
quiet cup of tea.” 

Several passengers hearing my accent looked at me and grinned. 
Kennedy threw open the door of the compartment and I joined him. It 
was none too soon for the train began to move. I lit up my pipe and relaxed. 
Time passed quickly enough. We were coming into Rochester, and passing 
over the bridge that spans the Medway we came into the station. 

“That’s the ancient Rochester Castle,’ said Kennedy, pointing it out to 
me. ‘And over there is the Bull Inn. It’s a renowned coaching hostelry 
associated with the immortal Mr. Pickwick. It still has the historical coach- 
yard and surrounding galleries of old English oak.” 

The train rolled on. Soon, off in the distance to the left, we spotted the 
naval barrack grounds. We drew into Chatham and once outside the station 
we located a cabby who drove us to the main gate. Producing a letter from 
the Naval College and proving our identities we were passed through. At 
the main building we reported to the Officer-of-the-Day and told him our 
purpose there. After a telephone call we were escorted to a senior officer 
who seemed to know all about us, and our escort left us with him. 

“T understand you’re an American. Come with Lease-Lend>” he said, 
smiling at me, ““We’ve another of your countrymen here, Porter by name. 
Splendid chap! Would you like to meet him>?”’ 

“Very much, sir,”’ I said. 

He led us into a large operations room. I was impressed by the amount 
of gold braid each officer wore on his sleeves. From a side door Porter 
came out to meet us. We shook hands. I wouldn’t have noticed his glasses 
but for his remark: 
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“I envy you going to sea,” he said. “Tried hard to get a sea-going 
appointment but they wouldn’t play. My eyes flunked me. Stuck with 
avons 

“This seems like a very important appointment,” I said. 

“Actually I couldn’t ask for anything better,” he admitted, “and 
wouldn’t want any finer people to work under, but I miss the action, and 
when I hear the fun going on I become quite envious.” 

We were introduced to other R.N. officers and then taken across a 
hallway to a cabin carrying the name Lt.-Commander H. Babington-Hill, 
R.N.V.R., where we were to report. 

After a short introduction we were left with Lt.-Commander Babington- 
Hill, who was to arrange and provide our orders. He picked up a ’phone 
on a private naval line and spoke with the naval officer-in-charge. Obviously 
atrangements had gone off well for he was smiling when he turned 
to us. 

“You ate both to report in H.M.S. Winchester,” he said. “The Captain 
has a signal about you. He is glad to have you. Must be on board tonight. 
Can you make it?” 

“We'll be there,”’ we replied, overjoyed with the news. 

“You'll have all the fun you bargained for,”’ he said, studying us. ““How- 
ever, if you find it disappointing, and want a bit of variety in action, we can 
atrange for you to go over with the R.A.F. on one of their bombing raids.” 
He looked at me with amusement in his eyes. 

“No, thanks, probably be my luck to be shot down on my first trip. Be 
rather awkward for an American, dressed as a Royal Naval officer, dropping 
down in Germany. I believe I’ll stay with the Navy for my excitement.” 

“You will find the Luftwaffe and E-boats keeping you sufficiently enter- 
tained,”’ he chuckled. “Drop in when you come back,” he said, as we 

arted. 

e It was late in the afternoon when we finally arrived at Sheerness. Bags in 
hand we reported to the N.O.I.C. whose office was in a small wooden hut 
at the pier. After scrutinizing our orders he turned to a junior officer, who 
detailed a motor launch to take us out to the warship. Ten minutes later the 
boat’s coxswain, pointing to a W-class destroyer at anchor, said, ‘“That’s the 
Winchester.’ He pulled alongside a Jacob’s ladder where Kennedy and I 
boarded. As we stepped on board we were met by the Duty Officer, a Sub- 
Lieutenant Dunlop, who gave us a snappy salute. We handed him our orders. 
He looked at these a moment and said: 

“The Captain and Number One ate ashore just now. They’ll be back 
before dinner. Come down to the Wardroom and have a drink.” 

We followed him down the starboard side where he opened a watertight 
storm-door which was secured by bulkhead clips to the after superstructure 
just off the quarter-deck passage. Once within we descended a steep ladder to 
the officer’s lobby, where cabins followed each other in a row. Directly 
facing us were two doorways, one to the officers’ pantry, the other to the 
Wardroom and the latter we entered. 

‘Meet Lieutenant Cherry and Sub-Lieutenant Kennedy. They’re making 
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the trip with us,” said Dunlop, introducing us. “This is Lieutenant Need- 
hams, ship’s navigator, Lieutenant Byndon-Ayres, Subby Brangwin, Gunner 
Sibley and Doc Pilcher and that’s Chiefie just coming in.” 

“Are you chaps relieving any of us?”’ asked Subby Brangwin, “or is the 
Admiralty generously increasing the officer complement aboard ship?” 

“Knew we were getting a midshipman for training,” grunted Lieutenant 
Byndon-Ayres, “but hardly expected a Lieutenant and a Sub-Lieutenant as 
well.” 

“We've just come for the ride,”’ said Kennedy with a sphinxlike face. 

“Must be dreadfully keen for sea air,” said Brangwin. “What kind of a 
tide do you expect on this wagon? Damned lucky if you don’t have your 
heads blown off.” 

“The Admiralty must be offering cruise tickets for the East Coast theatre,” 
poked Dunlop. “Ruddy good way, at that, to pay for the war. Wonder 
someone hadn’t thought of it sooner.” 

“No, we fell heir to a couple of weeks’ leave,”’ I said, looking at them. 
“Decided we’d spend it with you chaps. Heard you were having a lot of 
fun.” 

“Fun! The chap’s mad,” gasped Byndon-Ayres. ““You’re not trying to 
tell us you had real leave coming and asked to spend it in this wagon! Oh, 
man! It can’t be true! Nobody in his right mind would abuse a God-sent gift 
that way.” 

Doc Pilcher eyed us gravely. The glances he exchanged with his ship- 
mates indicated that a couple of exploratory sanity tests might be in order. 

“Tt really isn’t such a bad idea,”’ I said. ‘Neither of us has relatives in 
England. We’ve got to get into it sooner or later. Might as well get our feet 
wet now taking a look. What better way of finding out what a destroyer 
appointment’s like than this?” 

“You’re no Canadian!” exploded Dunlop. “The bloke’s a Yank!” 

“What are you doing in the King’s uniform?” asked Brangwin, looking 
at me with a puzzled expression. 

“Didn’t dawn on me we got all the Americans with the fifty Lease-Lend 
destroyers for those island bases. Must say Winnie made a good trade,” said 
Dunlop, amused by his own idea. 

“What an exciting thought!’’ I exclaimed, lighting my pipe. “‘Still, there 
are eight or nine of us with you. That’s about all you’ll require for this small 
war,’’ I said, smiling pleasantly. “Take us a little while to get on to the ropes, 
but once we get into the swing of it you’ll discover the war moving faster. 
That’s the reason I’m here instead of on leave. I don’t believe in wasting 
time. Like to get it over with as quickly as possible. Be nice to be home by 
Christmas.”’ 

“Oh!” came a chorus of voices, as they followed one another into a howl 
of laughter. 

“That explains everything,” grinned Doc. He motioned to the steward 
for a round of drinks. 

From then on, even if I’d decided to look through the ship’s binoculars 
standing on my head, there would have been no comment nor surprise, 
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except possibly “what did I see looking through them that way? Must try it 
myself some day’. 

_ Good fellowship ate into the hours like a buzz-saw. We were already 
sitting down to dinner when the Captain and then Number One stuck their 
heads in the doorway and we were introduced. That the Captain knew about 
us was confirmed by his, “Lieutenant Cherry is an American.” 

“We discovered that ourselves,’ chuckled Doc. 

The Captain smiled and left to change into his sea-rig for the destroyer’s 
engines were already throbbing, ready for sea. Number One sat down for a 
quick meal. He was second-in-command and I guessed him in his middle 
twenties. He was tallish, pleasant-faced and friendly. In no time I grew to 
like him immensely. He became sort of ‘my mentor’. Anything I didn’t 
understand or wanted information on, I went to Lieutenant Robert A. 
Morgan, R.N., for that was his name. 

From overhead came the sound of many feet. The destroyer was being 
made ready for sea. The harassed railroads had been taking poundings froma 
busy Luftwaffe. Shipping was desperately required to fill growing gaps. If 
the Royal Navy failed to bring the ships in, parts of England would go 
hungty. There would be insufficient supplies in places even to fill required 
tations. But tonnage for the Midlands and the North was on the move, and 
tonnage that had crossed the Atlantic was amongst it. Lorries stood by at 
various coastal ports to unload the ships and race supplies to the industrial 
Midlands, the ‘Black Country’, which must be fed if the war effort was to 
survive. 

Darkness commenced to set in. The convoy began quietly forming up 
and now the time had arrived for the destroyer escort to take up positions. 
The Bosun’s shrill pipe could be heard round the ship. 

“Special sea duty men to your stations. . . . Hands fall in for leaving 
harbour. .. . Blue action guns’ crews to gun stations.” 

The fo’c’sle capstan commenced to grind, it was ‘anchors aweigh’. 
Winchester sprang to life. Thirty thousand horses silently moved one of 
H.M. warships for the business it was built for. 

At the head of the long line of merchantmen steamed the flotilla leader, 
her bows throwing a white spray as she cut through seas in blackout. The 
foaming white spray, if spotted by enemy reconnaissance would give away 
the movement of ships, possibly bring an attack later. Several weary-looking 
freighters, long past their prime, clumsily moved into assigned positions. 
As Winchester gracefully moved into place I observed our post was about 
midway. Ships continued to form astern of us and out of the dark another 
destroyer loomed up, and like a panting shepherd dog slid into station. 
Merchantmen kept steaming into view. The moving line grew longer and 
longer, and then another destroyer appeared, and took up the rearguard of a 
convoy composed of new, old and nondescript ships. 

No one not familiar with ‘escort duty’ can possibly imagine the electri- 
fying atmosphere that pervades the air over a convoy at a time like this... 
ships setting out to run the gauntlet of the enemy’s fire, knowing well there 
would probably be casualties, mortally wounded ships falling out of the line, 
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before the convoy reached its destination. It was seldom that a convoy made 
the run without attack, but losses had to be taken to keep the lane open. It 
was the balance that got through that counted. 

I soon learned what the new reserve officer was apt to find in a British 
destroyer. Life was rigorous. The fighting or navigating bridge takes seas, 
and being an open bridge the men on duty are exposed to the mercy of the 
weather. It is always with great anxiety that the new officer stands a hostilities 
watch, out in all seasons, steaming through fog or storms that come up 
swiftly and blur the vision so necessary to the safety of a ship. On the East 
Coast is the added risk of British mine-fields that do not distinguish between 
friend or foe, should the ship stray outside the prescribed channels in fog or 
in error. Long nights, steaming in blackout, having to be perpetually alert 
against attack, and one begins to understand something of what a destroyer 
officer faces. 

It is for these reasons the Captain of a warship will be found on the 
bridge at all hours, standing silently by, either to take over command or 
merely assist the Officer-of-the-Watch with a friendly suggestion. 

Lt-Commander Jewitt, R.N., a man around thirty, was no different from 
many another captain, so called because he was in command of his ship, and 
in this case, the prize of prizes, a destroyer. It was a young man’s life, calling 
for and receiving the very best and only that. Nothing less was of any use. 
Mental alertness and agility of mind and body were essential. Their Lord- 
ships, comprising the Board of Admiralty, knew from long years of ex- 
perience the type of man needed to command a destroyer in action and excel 
at it. They had been through it themselves at Jutland, the Dogger Bank, Dover 
Patrol and other theatres in the previous war. A single mistake might well 
jeopardize the life of every mother’s son on board, let alone cost the country 
a vital fighting machine at such a critical time. 

The Captain stood at the starboard wing of the bridge searching the 
Eastern skyline through carefully focused binoculars against a surprise attack. 

Our convoy crawled doggedly along at a modest eight knots. Then, 
without warning, the sky filled with a roar of aircraft . . . and with bated 
breath we waited. Were they Luftwaffe or R.A.F.? We hoped the overcast 
would shield the convoy from discovery if the planes were unfriendly. 

From astern rumbled the deep sound of gunfire. Vivid flashes illuminated 
the fluffy bottom of overhanging clouds, and as if on an overhead screen the 
swastika marking of the enemy planes came streaking into view. A second 
later, bombs came hurtling down not many yards to starboard, causing the 
seas to rise upwards like sparkling fountains. Night in this area instantan- 
eously lit up like a carnival. 

Kennedy, who had disappeared earlier to have a nap, appeared in a 
momentary lull of firing, panting, terribly winded. 

“A helluva shipmate! Why didn’t you give me warning?” he grumbled. 
“Damn” near fell through an opened manhole . . . would have, too, if it 
hadn’t been for my arms flying out. There I was with my feet dangling in 
space below and the damned gunfire splitting my eardrums without being 
able to lift a finger to protect them.” 
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At that moment rear escort and merchantmen suddenly reopened fire 
with everything they had and that was not all. From the East, the wary 
destroyers guarding the rear positions, already occupied with attacking 
aircraft, suddenly espied shadows on the surface, streaking towards the 
convoy. Enemy E-boats! Like a swarm of bees they came on, manoeuvring 
to thrust their deadly sting into the vitals of our cargo vessels. The two 
destroyers raced to intercept the attackers before they could take up positions 
from which to launch their deadly torpedoes. Star shells were now illumin- 
ating the area and flashes and bursts of gunfire pin-pointed the enemy’s 
eyet-changing whereabouts. There was a loud explosion, one of the destroy- 
ers managed a direct hit on a torpedo-boat which disappeared in a burst of 
flames that momentarily lit up that spot of sea. The scene was fantastic. So 
this was the East Coast! I thought to myself. I hadn’t time to get scared. 
Things moved too fast. 

In the main the convoy survived the attack and carried on northwards. 
A coded Admiralty signal was brought to the Captain by a wireless rating... 
a strongly escorted southbound convoy, likely to attract enemy attention, 
would be passing us. To me, this news was breathtaking. It was too close 
after the recent experience. The Duty Officer, calculating the closing rate of 
speed and distance, estimated that north- and south-bound convoys would 
be passing each other at 2 a.m. This would be a likely time for attack, for 
with the two convoys crowding the narrow channel, an air and surface 
attack would produce chaos and wildly executed manceuvres, resulting in 
collision. The chart-house clock was pointing to two. Ships approached the 
spot with lively anticipations of hell breaking loose and when a look-out 
shouted, ‘““Objects approaching off port bow” we all figured ‘here it comes’. 
But we saw nothing to arouse suspicions. The foremost destroyers passed 
each other in darkness with understanding silence. The only hardships of 
the north and southbound convoys passing was an intermingling of lines, 
making nimble corrective actions here and there urgently necessary to avoid 
collisions with one another. Visibility became absolutely foul before the 
tails of both convoys completely passed each other. How the ships survived 
collisions seemed a miracle. 

With this experience behind us and seeing nothing more likely to happen, 
Kennedy and I left the bridge to turn in for a bit of rest. Kennedy, on the 
alert, pointed out the open manhole where he’d nearly done himself in. We 
retired into beds that had been made up for us earlier. We didn’t dare to 
undress completely. Sleep was annoyingly disturbed by action stations 
being sounded, though I was told there had been yet another alert which I 
disbelieved. 

I was just finishing breakfast when I was roused to my feet by clanging 
alarms. I leaped from the Wardroom and in a burst of speed climbed the 
iron rungs of the vertical ladder to the upper deck. I would have made for the 
bridge, but the guns were already firing on a bearing making this dangerous. 
I therefore turned on to the quarter-deck to watch the action. Not being 
sufficiently adept at judging blast from a gun-turret I was blown clean 
through a doorway opening into the ‘heads’ where I found myself sitting 
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deep in the toilet bowl, the sides of which gripped my buttocks. I jerked 
myself free. ¥ 

The guns’ crew wete too busy to take notice of me. After glancing to see 
if I had cracked the porcelain pan I stepped gingerly out on to the quarter-deck 
again. I made a beeline for the bridge. The long convoy was being attacked 
from the air. Destroyers were pumping a barrage of well-aimed shells into 
the Luftwaffe formation, breaking up repeated assaults on the long lines of 
ships. I came up on the bridge just in time to witness several of the Luftwaffe 
peel off and make directly for the destroyers that were interfering with their 
attempts on the merchantmen. I stood open-mouthed and wide-eyed, 
watching two coming directly for Winchester. There was tenseness, com- 
parative silence. Warships and planes held their fire. Then both let go. I was 
certain that we would all be blasted into Eternity. 

I confess I was in a blue funk. This was the first time in my life that I 
found myself in that path of direct fire and the feeling wasn’t exactly pleasant. 
I felt so naked standing on the open bridge. My body felt paralysed, unable 
to move, yet I knew my knees were knocking like a couple of coconuts and 
all I could think about, was the need to live, self-preservation being man’s 
strongest instinct. What I should have done next I don’t rightly know, when 
suddenly I became aware of the Captain. He held in his hand a cup of tea 
and regarded me coolly over the rim: “Come, Yank! Aren’t you with 
us?” 

Up till that very moment I had felt completely alone, as if I were the one 
and only target for the Dornier ‘Flying Pencil’, and that Hitler had sent him 
over solely for the purpose of writing me off, liquidating, as he would 
express it. The Captain’s question penetrated my mind like a whiplash, and I 
‘awoke’ to reality to find others around me, my brother officers, taking 
equally hazardous risks. It brought me to like nothing else. Here was a man 
entirely responsible for the conduct of his ship, finding time to talk to me 
bang in the middle of an action, as if he hadn’t a care in the world. The effect 
on me was instantaneous. The few kindly words eased my tension, altered 
my whole outlook when facing gunfire. I relaxed, and, in relaxing, sanity 
returned, for I claim I was under the hypnotic grip of fear a moment earlier, 
unable to think, except in one direction. Now I saw things which previously 
I hadn’t noticed. And the Captain’s words came back to me. “‘Yes,”’ I was 
with them all right, and in a tight corner nobody could wish for stauncher 
of mote considerate comrades than those in the Royal Navy. 

In the stillness that followed, whilst the Luftwaffe deployed to new 
positions for the next attempt, I marvelled that nothing more than a lot of 
disturbing blasts and noises had happened, that we were alive, the ship 
afloat. But among the convoy a merchantman had been hit and was blazing. 
Another fell out of line, black smoke rising from her in clouds. The 
helmsman, to avoid collision with her, spun the wheel violently to port, 
the warship turned sharply. We braced ourselves for the repeat performance 
by the Luftwaffe which was carried out with no greater damage than fright- 
ening sounds and experiences on both sides. Having failed a second time, the 
two Luftwaffe planes zoomed skyward for a third try to destroy us. One 
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* poised in the line of fire from Winchester and the destroyer ahead. There was 
a thundering succession of bursting blasts from the guns of both warships. 
Black smoke, then fire belched from the plane. It wobbled, struggling des- 
perately to regain control, then in almost a vertical dive plunged into the 
North Sea, which opened like a whale’s mouth to receive it. Its companion 
plane, burning with vengeance, came for us with blazing guns and carried 

right on, peppering the next destroyer. But this was the Luftwaffe’s last 

attempt, for as if by signal they all turned East which was home to them. 

Leaving our two wounded steamers to make their way to nearest ports as 

best they could, the convoy carried on. It was hard facing hurtling bombs 

and gunfire that always seemed so close, but I was learning, learning fast. 

It was just as well to believe in fate. 

One couldn’t have asked for a more peaceful setting, there wasn’t a 
cloud to mar a beautiful sunny sky. I noticed this now as I surveyed the 
convoy moving ata snail’s-pace and I wondered how so many of us managed to 
survive thus far. These big, lumbering ships were beautiful targets, and they 
moved so slowly. The warships’ determined firing power was a powerful 
deterrent to an attacker interested in self-preservation. Hardly was this over 
when ship’s routine reverted to schedule as though nothing had happened to 
disturb it. I was on my way to the Wardroom when Number One stopped 
me. 
“Captain will be holding ‘Requestmen and Defaulters’. Suggest you 
attend,” he said. ““They’ll fall-in behind the bridge on starboard side in ten 
minutes. Don’t arrive after the Captain, it’s not done.” 

Ratings commenced appearing and were marshalled in a passage at the 
reat of the signal bridge, reserved for this business. The Coxswain, armed 
with two books .. . one with requests, the other with precise details of the 
crime committed, each worded in strict official phraseology, began mustering 
“cequestmen’ and “defaulters’ in single rank. After reading the sailors a homily 
on how they must behave he stood them “at ease’ to await the Captain. To 
one side of the small ‘defaulter table’ the off-duty Divisional Officers were 
taking up their positions. Kennedy and I stood behind them. 

The Coxswain, having reported to Number One that all was in readiness, 
now stood at his official position as ‘Master-at-Arms’ at the table. 

Number One withdrew to report to the Captain. Moments later he 
returned. The Coxswain roared, ‘““Requestmen and Defaulters .. . Shun!” 

The Captain, returning the Divisional Officers’ salute, strode behind the 
green-baize table. Number One at his side now ordered, “Stand at... 
ease.” 

_ After observing the row of men in front of him the Captain nodded to the 

Coxswain who called, “Able Seaman Bloggins!”’ 

A stalwart sailor stepped squarely to the front of the table and saluted. 
He had a request to make and custom therefore required that he keep his cap 
on. The Coxswain, reading from his ‘Request Book’, recited that this man was 
applying for the restoration of his first Good Conduct Badge. In front of 
the Captain was this man’s service certificate, containing every detail of his 
career since he joined the Navy; within its folds were detailed reports by the 
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vatious officers he had served under, also his Conduct Sheet which set out ° 
his misdemeanour for which he was ‘dipped’ his badge. The Captain did not 
even glance at the sailor; he raised an inquiring eyebrow to the man’s own 
Divisional Officer. 

“Strongly recommended for restoration, sit?’’ responded his officer. 

“Anything to say, Number One?” inquired the Captain, now looking 
hard at the man before him standing like a graven image. 

“Recommended!”’ replied Number One. 

The Captain looked thoughtfully a moment longer and then to the 
Coxswain, “Approved.” 

“Request approved for restoration of first Good Conduct Badge,” 
thundered the Coxswain for all to hear. Continuing almost in the same 
breath, he roared, “Right turn, double march!”’ Saluting smartly, the sailor 
moved off at the double. 

The next was a request of a private nature, having nothing to do with 
service matters. At a nod from the Captain all moved away out of earshot, 
assuring privacy as he listened to the man’s problem. All requestmen attended 
to, the next to appear was a defaulter. His name called, he stepped up to the 
table, standing to attention, awaiting the next order which was not long in 
coming. 

“Off caps,” thundered the Coxswain, and the offender of a naval regu- 
lation stood cap in hand before his judge. 

“Ordinary Seaman Lovely,” droned the Coxswain, reading from the charge 
sheet, “did remain absent without leave for two hours and seven minutes, 
namely from 2200 on the —th October to o007 on the —th October.” Then 
followed evidence for and against the delinquent. 

The Captain allowed all this to sink into the mind of the defaulter—for 
the purpose of all this was not so much to punish as to discourage any future 
breaking of regulations that would lead to a similar occasion. 

“Anything to say?” asked the Captain, looking cold and stern. 

A gush of words followed, but it did no good. The Captain wasn’t there 
to hear a good yarn, and excuses offered would have to embody almost an 
act of God before being ‘adrift’ could be judged ‘not the man’s own fault’. 
It became obvious to me that the wise one said nothing, accepting the 
punishment with good grace. In this case the man blandly claimed to have 
been misdirected and had arrived at the jetty’s end, just as the boat chugged 
away. Even the Coxswain snickered. 

“What? Misdirected in Sheerness! Expect me to believe that>’? asked 
the Captain without raising his voice, grimly unmoved despite this bald 
untruth. There was no answer. The Captain looked straight at the culprit. 
“Very well, Scale.” 

Scale! what punishment was that? I soon learnt. 

“Scale, sir,’” echoed the Coxswain adding loudly: “One day’s pay and 
one day’s leave stopped. On cap, about turn, double march!”’ 

It became evident a destroyer was not unlike a little village afloat, with 
the Captain becoming more the Judge Advocate and less the sailor on these 
occasions. Serious cases received strict attention and sound probing and 
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under a competent Captain, and most are, the truth was generally ascertained 
and justice rendered with exemplary fairness. 

Offender after offender was called until the small line had been dealt with. 
Mostly minor, the sailors were dismissed with a sharp caution. 

This task completed the Captain strode off, the remainder standing to 
attention. The officers then left to carry on with their other duties. Through 
all this, under the eagle eye of the Officer-of-the-Watch, the warship had 
maintained its fighting station with the convoy. And now with the Captain 
back at his own position on the bridge, the Coxswain, assisted by a rating on 
hand, unrigged this Naval Petty Sessional Court as quickly as it had been 
rigged. It had been a most interesting experience for me. I descended the 
rungs of the bridge ladder wondering what would have happened to this 
naval court procedure had the action bells sounded. But a shrill ‘pipe’ 
attracted attention and changed my thoughts. Time had moved on, it was 
the ‘up-spirits’ call, a custom that had happened 11 a.m. daily aboard all 
British warships for the past couple of hundred years. But several years of 
war would roll by before I was to taste Royal Navy rum. Regulation decreed 
navy tum only for the sailors . . . the only exception and occasion when 
officers drew grog, and men the ‘extra tot’, would be after a resounding 
victory, when the time-honoured signal, ‘Splice the mainbrace’ is made, or 
at the conclusion of an inspection by the King, when the signal is run up 
from the Commander-in-Chief’s yard-arm. 

Despite hazards of the profession life aboard Winchester was an orderly, 
not unpleasant existence. Of course, there was always the unexpected call to 
action stations when one never knew what the next few minutes might 
bring, but in between in one’s off-duty hours there was always someone to 
chat with. Given a fair share of ship’s officers possessing a sense of humour 
and genial dispositions a service comradeship is born that is difficult to equal. 
Then there was always the ship’s library with interesting books or other 
reading matter. Or one could browse through Admiralty bulletins giving 
straightforward accounts of enemy actions by the men who fought them, 
analysis of our own efforts and all sorts of interesting information gathered 
from confidential sources and from ships at sea. And in between, one 
slept when one could, for a warship in hostile waters is a twenty-four 
hour call to duty, in addition to standing rotating watches that carry on 
and on. 

Kennedy and I returned to the officers’ flat. In the pantry the steward was 
making ready for oncoming luncheon. Once again we heard gunfire not 
far off. By the time we reached the bridge all we could see were several 
planes becoming specks, diminishing and vanishing. 

“What’s up?’ I asked Lieutenant Needham. 

“The Jerries were having a go at our ships when they were met by a 
salvo from the rear destroyer,”’ he said, making an entry in the ship’s log. 
“The gunfire attracted the curiosity of a couple of spitfires cruising off some 
distance. The Luftwaffe spotted them. For a moment they seemed undecided, 
then they high-tailed for home with the R.A.F. after them.” 

This excitement over, I was walking aft when I ran into Number One. 
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In between action stations he seemed ever on the move, attending to the 
hundred and one things needed to keep up the efficiency of a destroyer. 

“Don’t mind me giving you a tip?” he asked. “If I were you I should get 
my head down. Never know what one may meet up with at night on this 
run. A man must get some sleep. I'll have the steward give you a shake at 
seven bells.’ 

What with the previous night’s lack of sleep I was tired though I hadn’t 
realized it. The next thing I remember was being shaken with the words, 
“Seven bells, sir.” Rising from the Wardroom settee where I had been doz- 
ing I made my way to the bathroom and freshened up. As tea was not yet 
in evidence I made my way forward to the bridge again. 

Kennedy and I were chatting there when suddenly the port lookout 
shouted, “Aircraft bearing red two oh, sir.” 

The Officer-of-the-Watch raised his glasses. He counted five planes 
flying in a tight V-formation at about thirteen thousand feet, just about the 
ceiling of merchantmen’s twelve-pounder ack-ack, but well within range of 
our own guns. It was difficult to make out their markings. They looked 
British and were flying typically British fashion. They were even coming 
from England. We were taking no chances. They altered course in a quick 
turn, flew parallel with the convoy for a bit, and then were lost to sight 
behind a cloud. Their exhausts were still audible. It grew louder. Saddenly, 
out came the five in line abreast, in a power-dive, with their guns firing at us. 
We had no trouble seeing the swastikas now with our naked eyes. It seemed 
only seconds before they were on us, and just as they flattened out they all 
dropped their eggs. They missed, but unfortunately one was a near miss and 
ship number three in the line had to drop out. They zoomed, turned and 
attacked again. All hell seemed let loose, when to my amazement the steward’s - 
head appeared above the bridge ladder. Holy smoke! He had brought us our 
tea: cups and saucers neatly packed in a cloth and a can in the other hand. 
Nor did the officers on the open bridge consider this anything out of the 
ordinary. I looked at my wristwatch, it was four o’clock. Tea-time was tea- 
time, and the guns were firing, so what? I didn’t see any of the Luftwaffe 
shot down in this attack, though one wobbled pretty badly. It is doubt- 
ful if that plane made it back to Germany, for it was certainly no victory 
roll she was indulging in as she streaked for home lagging behind her 
friends. 

The first watch from eight till midnight proceeded peacefully. Though 
Kennedy and I were sleeping, neither of us had undressed beyond taking our 
shoes off. Again the clanging of the alarm-bell. Hastily putting on my shoes 
and cap, I seized a dufHle-coat from a peg in the Wardroom flat and made for 
the bridge, followed by Kennedy. The Captain, Number One, and the 
Officer-of-the-Watch were searching the waters through their binoculars. 

“You're up in time,” said Number One. ‘Captain suspects we are 
running into some fun. Forrard lookout thought he heard the purring of 
E-boat motors. It was very faint, but they may be lying in wait. It’s a 
favourite dodge of Jerry’s, you know.” 

The night couldn’t have been darker. Though a sharp lookout was kept 
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we heard nothing more. I suppose it was about an hour later when suddenly 
there was the roar of motors, wide open. One of the convoy had been hit by a 
torpedo, portside. Instantly the sky was lit up by our star shells. All guns were 
swinging to bear to port. There they were! Five in number. We let them have 
it with our 4.7’s and pom-pom,t wasn’t easy shooting. They were small, fast 
and wily. They were well spread out, twisting and turning in the wildest 
fashion and now they were trying for a getaway through shallow water. The 
whole thing was over in minutes. But the escorts’ gunfire had been heavy and 
well-aimed. It is doubtful whether two of them ever got back to base. The 
convoy moved on. 

I was beginning to think if this was a sample of destroyer life I had 
certainly cut off a large slice in this, my first experience. Things had quieted 
down. It was now 4 a.m. and duty watches had changed. To gain ex- 
perience I decided to remain with Number One, standing the morning watch 
with him. We saw dawn break and as the hours wore on he gave me quite a 
lot of interesting information about East Coast convoys. Most of the East 
Coast ships, except for those linking up somewhere off the Clyde to join up 
with the Atlantic convoys, were colliers with dirty, salt-sprayed smoke- 
stacks. These colliers steamed up and down the North-East Coast in fair 
weather and in foul, and almost possessed the souls of milk-cart horses. 
They knew every twist and turn in the road. I learnt, too, about the inshore 
sailing groups, consisting of smaller, shallower-draughted ships which were 
routed closer inshore and in consequence sailed without protection, for 
escorts couldn’t be spared. Many of these disappeared, their passing hidden 
in mystery. I was amazed to learn of the cargo tonnage which was conveyed 
by sea by these smaller ships which could enter the narrower estuaries of 
towns such as Colchester, Ipswich, Goole and the like. 

I was glad I spent that watch with Morgan. I felt I was a lot nearer to 
understanding the outlook of the British people. And I was doubly glad I 
had joined their Royal Navy. The rest of the day proceeded without incident. 
In the early afternoon we altered course and made for Methil, the convoy 
anchorage, close to Rosyth. 

Rosyth! The last time I was here was in Ma/aya. Looking back I couldn’t 
help comparing the peaceful voyage south in company with Ma/aya’s 
officers and this voyage north by sea. It brought home to me, as no other 
way could have done, how small an island Britain was and how vital were 
her sea lanes for her very existence. 

Tea came and went, this time without ‘music’, we were lounging in the 
Wardroom. I had visions of seeing Edinburgh at long last when Number 
One came in. 

“Well, chaps,”’ he said, “‘we’ve had it, I’m afraid. There’ll be no shore 
leave this trip. Winchester has been signalled destroyer guard over that batch 
of merchant ships anchored outside. Our shore party is off. Tomorrow we 
take another convoy down.” 

This was life on the East Coast in the year 1941. Never a dult moment. 
One lived by the hour. The entire course was a graveyard of ships, with new 
wrecks being added to daily. Coming up the weather had been bad, and I 
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had seen very little, but now, under a starry sky, the entire course was pock- 
marked with flickering green flashes, each denoting the burial of a merchant- 
man, one less to help in the war effort, one more menace to safe navigation 
instead. These green flashes were part of what Churchill had meant in 
‘blood, sweat and tears’. They were constant reminders of sacrifices 
required and made. This was no picnic, it was life or death. And those 
present were prepared to do the same for their country if need be. Indeed, 
many of those in this long convoy had been personally decorated by H.M. 
King George VI, some more than once. And all of them had been at close 
quarters with the enemy time and again. Their country was in danger. 
England depended on them and they would see it through, or die in the 
attempt. I felt proud to be among them as the convoy crawled on its way 
south under the eyes of a deadly foe. A foe who held the entire coast of 
Europe from which to strike. 

I observed flashes in the sky ahead of us, reminding one of lightning, 
except that the faint echo of thunder was born of bombs and gunfire. 

“The northbound convoy is being attacked,” said Number One in a 
matter-of-fact tone. “We will be meeting them just after midnight. Wouldn’t 
be surprised at all if we’re attacked in the next few minutes. Only a few miles 
away by air, you know,” he said quietly. 

I walked over to get my helmet and place it within easy reach. This 
amused Number One, who took things more casually. Even in the darkness 
I could see his face turning up a grin as his sipped a hot cup of kye. 

Onwards we steamed, moving closer to the battle going on ahead. I 
couldn’t help wondering how the merchantmen in our convoy must feel. It 
was their ships that the Huns sought for their targets and they were large 
ones at that. 

“Planes approaching from starboard!” 

We heard a faint drone becoming clearer with every passing second. 
Soon they would be over us. Were they Luftwaffe or R.A.F.? Action stations 
were closed up. Kennedy now stood beside me. We waited in tense 
silence. 

Then from the operator came the cheering words, “R.A.F., sir!”’ 

They were on their way to assist the convoy under attack. Timely for us, 
too, for at that moment came another report. 

“Planes approaching from port!” 

Winchester’s gans began moving on bearings and ranges which now 
commenced to pour in like figures in an adding machine. The barrels of all 
gun-turrets pointed upwards menacinely. 

“Firel’? came the order. 

The watship shook to the blast of her guns. A well-placed salvo of star 
shells lit up the heavens. There they were! Planes streaking towards the 
convoy. 

“Hold your fire,”’ came a pleasant voice as if this was all in good fun. 
Tracer bullets streaked through the sky. The R.A.F. were at work. The. 
star shells had served their purpose. They had pointed out the Huns to them. 
The Luftwaffe didn’t stay long. They were racing towards the Continent like 
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frightened birds. But ahead of us the attack was obviously more determined, 
and still going on. 

Suddenly the horizon reflected flames of red and golden fire. 

“One of the ships has been hit,”’ said a voice next to me in answer to my 
“Oh! Look at that!’ And then that went out and the waters and sky ahead 
seemed as quiet as if nothing had happened, as if it had all been imagined. 

Out own convoy steamed on. Duty watches changed, but I remained on 
the bridge. I was anxious to see the convoy that had taken the pounding. 
Thirty minutes later I was rewarded by the shout of a lookout: 

“Convoy coming up ahead!” 

Silently the ships of the north and south-bound convoys met and passed 
one another in the night. There wasn’t a flicker of light nor a sound of recog- 
nition. Yet there was feeling of comradeship and sympathy for them, but 
there wasn’t time to show it. It was part of the game ‘to take it’. The convoys 
passed each other like shadows in the dark, some coming so close we feared 
collision, but not a word was said. They were tired and we knew it. 
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T was a late afternoon when Kennedy and I got off the train at Chatham 

and stepped into a cab. Greenwich lay behind us. And off that active Kast 
coast, somewhere between Sheerness and Rosyth, H.M.S. Winchester was 
more than likely escorting another convoy through. I thought of her officers 
as I remembered them standing on the bridge in all weathers and degrees of 
danger. But the sudden wailing of air-raid sirens brought my thoughts back 
to Chatham. 

Blackouts were already being drawn across windows of homes and shops 
as we drove through this old naval town which had been wedded to the seas 
when the longbow was the most dangerous weapon. In Chatham’s long 
history, press-gangs roamed her taverns and streets, seizing and kidnapping 
men from all walks of life to fill the great need for men in ships; she outlived 
this to see voluntary enlistments and play her part in shaping the modern 
navy. It was a naval town to the core. Taking a left turn our cab went up a 
steep hill and drew up to an annex gate of the vast walled-in naval barracks 
where we had been told to report. : 

Returning the salute of the sentry, we produced our naval identity cards 
and, bags in hand, passed into the closely guarded grounds. 

We trudged along a dirt road up an incline and surveyed the surroundings. 
To say we didn’t like what we saw is an understatement. New construction 
was in process. Excavated ground and sand mounds gave the place a grim, 
dismal atmosphere. Some distance away were rows of cottages. Veering off 
a dirt road to the right were some hastily constructed two-storey buildings. 
Towards these Kennedy and I headed. We strode up a steep stairway to a 
balcony, which extended along the front of the building. Several doors 
opened out on to this balcony. 

We entered the first and walked into a small lobby where we found the 
usual bulletin board, mail-box, the registry book. A posted notice of classes 
being formed assured us we had come to the right place, for among them was 
ours. Signing the register, we entered the Ante-room where we saw faces 
reminiscent of Greenwich; Storey, Walsh, Coggin, Gilroy, Walton and 
Manchester grinned when they spotted us. After hearty handshakes and a 
welcome that left no doubt how glad they were to see us, we gathered at the 
bar. ; 
Storey heaved a sigh. “If we survive this,” he said, “we’ll survive any- 
thing the war has to offer.” 

“Have we been assigned quarters yet?” I asked. 

“Beds in an underground dormitory, I’ve seen them,” grunted Gilroy. 
“Isn’t a damn’ bit of privacy, like living in a glass cage.” 

“Most depressing,” added Storey. “For two bob I’d ask the Admiralty 
for another appointment. Sooner ship ina minesweeper than this ruddy hole,”’ 
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After a dinner that wasn’t at all bad, but inferior to the mess at Greenwich, 
I left to explore the underground dormitory. Rows of beds like in a hospital 
ward met my eyes. The only thing missing was the nurses. Even the white- 
washed walls helped the illusion of being under the doctor’s care. A doorway 
led to other similar dormitories. Several new arrivals of ‘C’ class stood about 
eyeing the place with distaste. 

“T hardly expected to be billeted in a sick-bay in my state of health,” I 
exclaimed. “‘Wouldn’t mind if there were some nutses. It’s this business of 
doing things half-way.” 

A junior Gunnery Instructor, wearing the two straight stripes of the R.N., 
Se my temark and having marked my accent, inquired where I came 
rom. 

“New York,” I replied, shaking my head glumly, “‘to this.” 

Lieutenant Cavendish, for that was his name, broke into a smile. “It isn’t 
as bad as it first looks. You have all been assigned cottages. You sleep here 
because of the air-raids. The Admiralty doesn’t approve risking your lives 
needlessly after having brought you along this far.” 

This proved true enough. Later that day I discovered I had the ground 
flat of one, with a fireplace and bay windows that looked out on the 
main road of St. Mary’s Barracks. Strangely enough, I shared the cottage with 
Lieutenant Cavendish and Lieutenant James, both Gunnery Instructors. They 
had the upper half. I observed my luggage had been brought down by a 
servant assigned to look after me. He had already unpacked my bags and 
stowed my things away neatly. 

My pyjamas rolled under my arm, I retraced my steps to the dormitory 
where I placed the night-clothes on my bunk and left to look for my class- 
mates. There were a number of chaps at the bar in the Ante-room and others 
lounged in the Wardroom reading, but they were all strangers. Those that I 
knew had all ventured out into the blackout to investigate pub life in 
Chatham, a fifteen-minute walk from our barracks. 

There was nothing left for me but to catch up on some of my corres- 
pondence. I wrote several letters, one to Ginger, on stationery bearing the 
Chatham crest. This amused me, for despite the censor the crest told my 
friends where I was. This done I retired to the dormitory where I was the 
first to turn in. 

From other students at breakfast next morning we learnt the name of the 
Gunnery Commander assigned to take charge of ‘C’ class; with it I heard 
his name mentioned with the Battle of the River Plate of December 13th, 
1939, when the Graf Spee steamed into the port of Montevideo to look to her 
injuries. A whole world had waited breathlessly, expecting the pocket battle- 
ship, once she had tended her wounds, to come out and give battle again. 
H.M.S. Exeter, who had suffered heavy damage early in the action, whose 
sick-bay throbbed with the groans of her many wounded, had stood by and 
patrolled the night blockade in company with the two light cruisers Ajax 
and Achilles. But on the morning of the 14th a new cruiser, which had steamed 
under forced draught through the night, lay outside the harbour; she was 
H.M.S. Cumberland with eight 8-inch guns standing ‘at-the-ready’ to renew 
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battle. Her Gunnery Officer had been Lt.-Commander John W. Forrest, R.N., 
and it was he who was to be our class Gunnery Instructor. He was tall, dark 
and handsome. 

‘D’ group which was to join up with ‘C’, forming the new class, we now 
learnt, was not expected to arrive from Greenwich until late that day. We 
therefore had the morning for orientation, learning what new gear was 
required, what regulation rig of the day was to be worn during training 
hours and other standing orders effecting our lives. 

We visited the adjacent drill grounds where we were to ‘fall-in’ immed- 
iately after an early breakfast. From here we strolled on to have a look at our 
classrooms which were off in the main barracks. On inquiring for our 
instructor we learnt he was not expected until tomorrow. We walked about 
the Royal Naval grounds only then realizing the immense area Chatham 
Barracks took in. 

Viewing the grounds from the Main Chatham Gate, on our left was the 
dockyard where the most famous ‘wooden wall’ in the world was built: 
H.M.S. Victory, Lord Nelson’s flagship at Trafalgar. There were the 
original keel-blocks still to be seen, lying just below the King’s Harbour- 
Mastet’s office. As I looked at these I realized what a tiny ship the Vzctory 
was, when taken overall. Yet these same blocks had supported a keel which 
was to lay the foundation of the freedom of the seas throughout the entire 
world. 

On a spotlessly clean wide street, off the entrance were a number of ships’ 
figureheads: H.M.S. Queen Charlotte and others, who seemed to be still 
vieing with one another to assume leadership of the line. My thoughts went 
back to the days when England’s naval leaders were either Admirals of the 
Red or the Blue, the Van or the Rear. 

There was about these grounds a certain fascination, a quaintness, a 
sort of emanation of the exciting past; an atmosphere prevailed that was 
fragrant of tar, manilla and hemp, and of far-distant places. Cannons 
decorating the landscape recalled to one that these ancient pieces 
once fired shots that were metaphorically heard round the then known 
world. 

And so on down the road we strolled past the drill shed. Here thousands 
of bluejackets were under drill instruction; others were at classes of one sort 
or another, Still others were drawing ‘slops’ and ‘kitting-up’, prior to 
forming fresh drafts for new warships. . 

A feeling of satisfaction surged over us as we stood there. And there was 
the Medway stretching down to the River Thames, London’s river, main 
artery to the very heart of the British Empire. A tremendous responsibility 
rested on the shoulders of the Commander-in-Chief, The Nore, at Chatham, 
under whose jurisdiction these waters came. 

Continuing our stroll we looked in on classes under instruction. Guns 
were everywhere, from the large naval guns down to the multiple pom-pom, 
and the single-barrelled Lewis-gun for light ack-ack purposes in merchant 
ships. 

Classes were at drill at the large naval guns. Gun barrels were being raised, 
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elevated, lowered, depressed, swung to starboard or port with a smoothness 
and precision which left no doubt as to efficiency. 

We came to the Chatham Officers’ Mess and we entered to make our 
number and visit the Wardroom. What a wealth of tradition was here. 
Armed boarding-pikes, cutlasses and old ships’ lanterns around the walls 
meee one of Elizabethan days. Ships’ oak was everywhere, even to the 
gallery. 

My eyes were irresistibly drawn to the walls once more, for there, right 
around the room, were paintings of England’s most historic sea-battles, 
faithfully recorded in magnificent oils, Trafalgar, Aboukir, the Nile, Camper- 
down, and a host of others. Yes, here was tradition all right, rich and 
glorious. 

Next we wandered into the smoking-room where several officers were 
assembled over a friendly nip. Here again the sea seemed to permeate. Even 
the ash-trays were fitted on to old barrels bearing inscriptions or ships’ 
ctests. Everywhere one was reminded of a naval barracks with a long and 
great history. 

It was a far cry to Greenwich with its pleasant college atmosphere, but 
here you saw the navy at closer view, housing and training officers and 
ratings in vast numbers. 

Chatham hummed with action, with the thoroughness, impressing one 
that here naval bodies were hammered into shape like so many irons in the 
fire. With almost every step there was that which reminded one that we 
walked the grounds from which officers and ratings left to man fighting 
ships headed seaward for duty.in each one of the seven seas. 

We returned to St. Mary’s Barracks which looked grim indeed by con- 
trast. It was newly built for this war, and though a part of Chatham Barracks, 
it had nothing redolent of Chatham’s past. I couldn’t help wishing we had 
been accommodated in the main buildings. 

With nothing much else to doI returned to my cottage. We had a ‘make- 
and-mend’ . ..a sort of a naval half-holiday .. . for the remainder of the day. I 
spent the time left before lunch arranging my quarters in the cottage to my 
own taste. I felt quite pleased, until I remembered I would have little use of 
its comforts and conveniences. The dormitory we were required to sleep in 
was sufficiently distant to necessitate a long walk between quarters and bed. 
With daybreak we were to return to the cottage to shave and clean into the 
tig of the day. With this done, it would be back to St. Mary’s mess for break- 
fast, the parade-grounds for drill and to the rhythm of a marine band we 
were to parade to the main barracks where classes would be ‘fallen-out’ for 
instruction in bomb disposal. This would be followed by rifle drill, gun drily, 
gunnery instruction, a break for lunch, and then more classes. Four o’clock 
tea would be followed by a study period, then a leisurely hour at the cottage‘ 
followed by dinner, more studies, and if sufficiently up on the day’s work, a 
visit to a pub in Chatham and, when full of beer, back to the barracks, a 
change into night clothing at the cottage and off to the dormitory to sleep. 
This was to be our life here. 

That evening, having nothing to do, I strolled across to St. Mary’s 
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Ante-room. It was completely deserted except for one bearded R.N. Lt.- 
Commander witha row of gongs on his chest, who was reading a newspaper 
and whom I did not know. He reminded me of Captain Kettle and looked 
just as fierce. cere 

Looking for someone to talk or have a drink with, I coughed politely in 
hopes of rousing his interest. 

The bearded one looked up. “‘What’s your name?” 

“Cherry, sir,” I replied, and waited hopefully, but by this time he had 
lowered his eyes to the newspaper. There was a pause of fully half a minute, 
I seated myself and drew out my pipe. 

“Where do you come from?” suddenly exploded from the folds of the 

aper. 

“Buffalo, sir,” I replied. 

There was a faint echo, “Cherry, Buffalo,’ then silence again. Faint 
murmurings of Woolworth’s having risen half a point then, “What are you?” 
was shot at me. 

“Wall Street banker, sir,’ I replied to the newspaper, for the face was 
now invisible. 

“Cherry, Buffalo, Wall Street banker,’’ came the echo. Another half- 
minute pause. ‘““Been to sea?”’ was the next ventriloqual question. 

“No, sit, not really, but I’m hoping to,” was my answer. 

But this time there was no answering echo, just an aloud, “Ah, that’s 
better, Peek Frean’s biscuits are up three bob, I see.’’ Silence, a long pause, 
then, “Cherry, Buffalo, Wall Street banker, not yet been to sea.”’ The paper 
dropped in a flash. ‘‘All right, I'll stand you a sherry!”’ The sherry stood, he 
departed, just as Walton and Gilroy walked in. 

“Who is that bloke?”’ inquired Gilroy, ““Seen him before somewhere.” 

““He’s a queer cove,’’ I replied... . “Cherry, Buffalo, Wall Street banker, 
never been to sea,”’ I found myself repeating. 

“What’s up, Yank>?”’ asked Walton. “Feeling queer or something ? Come 
to think of it you look a bit white around the gills!’ 

“Well, I’ve just drank with the queerest fish of all time, maybe that’s the 
reason,” I replied. ““Never seen the bloke before in my life. He knows my 
name, my city, my profession, and if he’d been here much longer he’d have 
known my bank balance and religion, I'll swear to it. Any more like him and 
Pll be talking to myself.”’ 

“Don’t worry, chum,” said Gilroy. “He’s only got the D.S.O. and bar. 
About how old would you take him?” 

“T couldn’t say,” I replied. “Whiskers makes a bloke’s age hard to guess. 
He might have been thirty or fifty or even been John the Baptist himself. He 
had me so mesmerized I couldn’t make my own conversation, practically 
tongue-tied, except to answer questions. Hope I don’t dream about him 
tonight.” 

After breakfast the following morning we flocked to the notice-board to 
see what was to happen to us this day. 

A posted bulletin read, ‘New classes to “fall-in” for parade drill at 0830. 
Rig of the day, reefer, grey trousers, boots and gaiters.’ 
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“Not wasting time, are they?’’? commented Kennedy. 

“We'd best get going, just time to change,”’ voiced Manchester, making 
for the cottage he shared with several others. 

Outside of the first day given us to orientate ourselves, Chatham routine 
took hold of us without loss of time. Things began to happen and we were 
on the go straightaway. For each platoon an officer had been detailed to 
take up station as a ‘marker’ for the rest to line up on. Lanky Messenger of 
New Zealand had been elected for this duty for our class. From the balcony 
these ‘markers’ could be seen punctuating the vast field where great numbers 
of officers-in-training were now gathering. ‘C’ and ‘D’ class lined up. All the 
gtim reports we’d heard about this place, we were now to learn first hand. 

It was on the third day that I first began to come up for air, find a clear 
moment to look about, to recognize some significance in all our activities. 
Though Commander Forrest was responsible for our progress there were 
sevetal others under him who played a part in our training. 

A Chief Gunner’s Mate was charged with our daily exercise, of taking 
apart and putting together guns of various vintages. One, off in a corner, 
looked to me like a gun Nelson or Napoleon might have been acquainted 
with at Trafalgar or Waterloo, but for some reason we left that one alone. 
This was followed by ‘local’ and ‘control firing’, drill in turret work, from 
smaller to the larger guns. In this, all in the class took turns at each position, 
from Captain-of-the-Gun, gun-layer, sight-seer, firing-number, to loading 
and supply number, in rotation, over and over again... first in slow speed, 
gradually stepping up the pace to firing salvoes upon salvoes as in action. 
Target after target was found and ranged on and, day in and day out, in- 
struction and exercise were carried out until practice became efficiency and 
then strove for super-efficiency. . 

The perfection of team-work required to fire a warship’s gun in anger is 
nothing less than a whole-hearted effort for precision. From the Captain-of- 
Gun down to the loading number bunging home the shells, it is one living 
example of complete understanding of purpose, of each knowing his job 
well and timing himself to the rhythm of the pace set, so that a moving 
target can be hit in the shortest time possible. That of course is the goal. 
Split seconds’ variation in reaction in gunnery are treated as a matter of life 
and death. That is the very essence of differential in standards and it is for 
that reason gunnery men on parade look quite apart from all other naval 
bodies; there is just that little more precision that sets them off as one body. : 

We were cautioned of misfires. Misfire procedure was carried out again 
and again until each knew what to do, should those circumstances arise 
aboard ship. Attention was drawn to breech-blocks improperly closed and 
other careless handling of guns in action, which in times past resulted in 
blowing up whole gun crews without assistance from the enemy. 

In small weapons another instructor took us through a course, from the 
otdinary revolver to the Vickers, Lewis, Oerlikon, pom-pom and quick- 
firing machine-guns, which we had to learn to take apart and put together, 
first in slow movernent, then quickening the pace. From this we were to end 
up on the target range where we learnt the feel and accuracy of these weapons 
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of war. Some of us will never forget one instructor taking a Vickers gun to 
pieces to show us the ‘know-how’ and not being able to put it together again. 
It didn’t seem important at the time. Several of us realized the importance of 
this sometime later when it was rather urgent. 

There was the class on ‘bomb disposal’, an intensive course in ingenious 
Nazi bombs and land-mines. The officer who took our class in this subject 
was an authority in this branch and matched wits daily with the enemy. Each 
new type of bomb was a challenge to chaps like him whose job it was to toy 
with these wherever they landed, provided the bomb remained in one piece 
long enough for them to have a go at it. 

To crack the secret of a new type of bomb, more often than not, took 
several attempts .. . several attempts because the first try quite often failed. 
The mechanism was too alert perhaps, or the bomb went up before its 
secret could be pried out. But the little information gained and left behind, 
with a chum who had been taking telephone notes move by move from a 
safer distance, was that much knowledge at hand to go on in the next attempt 
until finally, the secret was pried loose and a dangerous weapon of the enemy 
was made harmless. 

But the foe was not asleep either. In this work one could take nothing for 
granted; a bomb, looking similar to others made harmless, might be hiding 
a new devilish device, within. One doing duty in this sort of an operation 
lived longer, if he, with every twist of a nut or turn of a bolt, took time to 
listen; a doctor’s stethoscope was the instrument for that. With the first sound 
of a tick one had to run like hell for a predetermined hole and jump, there 
wasn’t time to lose... hearing nothing was proof the operation, thus far, 
was proceeding successfully. In every bomb lay several detonators and each 
was capable of setting it off. Each called for a similar hair-raising operation 
and all had to be removed; even then there was no assurance that yet another 
detonator wasn’t slyly tucked away to assure its disintegration. It took skill, 
ingenuity, and a cold approach to terrible risks. The pounding of one’s own 
heart could dwarf the quiet tick of death within the hard steel casing of the 
bomb, but there was no second chance if one was caught off guard. 

With every air-raid, numbers of delayed-action bombs would be dropped 
by parachute into congested areas and bomb disposal teams would then be 
rushed into action to remove their sting. No one knew when they would 
go off, it might be days, weeks; they could paralyse whole sections from 
carrying on with the war effort unless made harmless, not to mention trying 
to save the buildings that would be destroyed. 

This was one class where any tardiness of the instructor to appear was 
noticed with immediate sympathy. In this hazardous self-chosen career of his 
and in which he actively engaged, more than a few of us believed he would 
one day be joining the long line of heroes who had gone on before him. 
Instinctively we felt that knowing him was like talking to someone who was 
temporarily spared. Managing to survive, and remaining our instructor to 
the end, one day, at the completion of this course, he addressed ‘C’ and ‘D’ 
class. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “you are to be complimented on the keen 
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interest and intelligence you have displayed in this study. You have shown 
up extremely well.” 

Full of enthusiasm, he stated he would accept a number of volunteers for 
appointments to join teams now carrying on this important work. A hush 
fell over talkative ‘C’ and ‘D’ class that recalled the silence of the great wide- 
open spaces. ‘As he eyed us the hush became solemn as if in the presence of 
death itself. 

If our class had displayed interest in bomb disposal before, it couldn’t 
have been less interested now. An academic knowledge was one thing; an 
active participation in this close battle of wits with an ingenious enemy was 
another. He looked terribly disappointed. His face grew long and glum as he 
viewed this talent, soon to depart for other fields. Several of us, out of sheer 
sympathy, volunteered our names to do duty in ‘any emergency’ whilst still 
at Chatham, but stating apologetically we were interested in U-boat warfare 
at sea rather than being posted on land. Ours was a seafaring class. 

It was chaps like him, carrying on the good work of the Royal Navy, 
whilst ashore, that saved untold lives and buildings that would otherwise 
have been casualties of delayed-action bombs. 

‘Classes to ammunition study’ was now the order: shells, smokeless cordite. 
detonators, primers, priming charges, depth-charges. These, in all stages of 
completion, lay exposed for study. All parts, composition and construction, 
down to the smallest detail, lay naked to the eye, to stir questions and answers. 
This developed into extensive lectures and a thorough grounding in each of 
the many and varied types of ammunition and the proper weapon required for 
its use. We noticed coloured bands painted on some of the shells and these, 
we were informed, were for visibly quick recognition of their purpose. 
There was no effort spared here in driving home the ‘know how’ in safe 
handling and storing of these essential supplies of a warship. Ammunition of 
different types, sizes, shapes, requiring a knowledge of their purpose, gave 
the beginner something to think about. 

A smallish tin box, containing a dozen violet-coloured detonators, each 
no bigger than a fingerling, held our curiosity. We had been warned that to 
drop one would result in an explosion that would destroy one’s feet. I found 
it difficult to believe, but the instructors purposely carried out experiments 
in open fields, and in the brush of a nature that left no room for scepticism. 
It established a lasting respect and recognition of the dangers inherent in 
ammunition, if not handled with understanding and care, in the approved 
manner taught. 

Chatham was gtim, but not as bad as we had been led to believe. Days 
here, too, had a way of ending, and tired though we were of drilling and 
trudging over the dusty, dirt roads, our class spirit proved a stimulant indeed. 
We fell into the new experience without too much pain, becoming accustomed 
to the life, though we never failed to look forward to the four o’clock tea 
which generally marked the day’s end of instruction. Another daily event at 
this hour was changing out of the grey trousers and green canvas gaiters 
which marked us as officers-in-training, which had its disadvantages. It 


meant all the difference between recognition as a raw recruit or disguise as a 
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naval officer. Remaining hours of the day, after the usual study period, were 
ours to do with as we saw fit, something we least expected at Chatham. 

A stroll out of the barracks into town, a spot of shopping, a stop at one 
of the ‘locals’ where, over several beers, an hour ot two disappeared pleas- 
antly, then back to barracks where we gathered at one another’s cottages 
for a chat and smoke, or up to the Wardroom for a game of darts, read a 
periodical or the daily newspapers, possibly write a letter or two, finally to 
the cottage to change into night clothes and off to the underground dormit- 
oty to awaken to another day. 

Chatham Barracks isn’t the place to indulge in a spree. And that I should 
have been the moving culprit of a wild half-hour in St. Mary’s Wardroom I 
have never quite forgotten. This was one experience Pd probably have 
missed, but that at this time a friendship sprung up between Lieutenants 
James, Cavendish, and myself. They were Gunnery Instructors and nothing 
impresses a student-officer more than an instructor-officer at this stage of his 
life. They occupied the upper half of the same cottage that I was privileged 
to occupy. This friendship ripened by virtue of frequent meetings incurred 
in our morning visits to the W.C. for which the cottage was necessary, 
despite danger of air-raids. My never-failing politeness, as: “After you, sir,” 
and ‘‘After you too, sit,”’ and exercising great patience as became an officer- 
in-training impressed them into taking regard of my existence. And one 
evening I received an invite to join them in a friendly call on a brother officer, 
recently married and who served cocktails. It was very decent of them; I was 
flattered and accepted. 

I’ve heard of sailors tapping the life-blood of a torpedo and drinking the 
juice. I’ve never tasted it knowingly but I have a grave suspicion I had some 
in cocktails that evening. Otherwise, I just can’t explain what happened to 
me. I’d really like to be certain of it myself, because if it was I have a rough 
idea of what happens inside a torpedo once the valve opens and the juice 
starts flowing. After saying the usual polite things to their friends on leaving 
we stepped outside the door into the night, and... bang! Just like that! I 
felt I was Hercules and wanted to test my new-won strength. 

It started with me shouldering Lieutenant James and if he hadn’t been so 
polite it might have ended there. But he said: 

“Dreadfully sorry, old boy. Did I shove you?” 

This shook me. As we plodded through the blackout towards our 
building I pondered on the incident. Why should he apologize? I couldn’t 
figure it out! I’d have to try it again. By that time we were entering the 
passage into the Wardroom. I shouldered him. This time there was light, I 
could see and so could James. He didn’t apologize on this occasion. He 
reacted quite normally under the circumstances. I’d never seen such enthusi- 
asm in an exercise once the idea caught on. Several at the bar even laid down 
their drinks. In a twinkling the place looked as if a cyclone had just swept 
through. Classmates were whirling about me. I couldn’t believe my eyes. And 
I couldn’t move fast enough. I'd only managed to overturn the occupants 
of two chairs when suddenly there was nothing left for me to do but wor 
on the piano. It was the only remaining thing standing upright. I wasn’t the 
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only one with that idea. Several bodies were at my side and in no time the 
legs of the piano were standing out horizontally giving the piano a new 
personality, as though it had gone to sleep. 

And then the strangest thing of all happened. I rubbed my eyes, dis- 
believing. There wasn’t anybody in the Wardroom! It was as though I’d 
imagined seeing people about me. But the chairs and everything else were 
certainly topsyturvy. And then I blinked, I saw mice! And one was racing up 
the side of the chair and jumping overboard into a puddle of port wine. My 
head began to ache. My eyes began to see double and things were moving. I 
decided I’d better find my bed. Stumbling, feeling my way in the blackout, I 
at last found the door of the dormitory and slunk in. A dim blue light lit the 
vast space. I was proceeding to my bed when a flying pillow hit me. I shook 
the blow off with my head, realizing I had been attacked. I seized a pillow 
from under someone’s head. From the moment I threw it and hit the wrong 
person, a barrage of pillows seemed to be in the air. I was knocked down 
several times in the course of trying to reach my bed. Pillows seemed to be 
flying from all sides and most of them my way. Hole clapped his hands 
loudly, trying to get things back to a state reasonable for sleep and I agreed 
with his sentiments. Somehow I reached my bed. 

When I awoke the next morning, at the usual time, the place looked as if 
a flock of ducks had shed theit feathers in our dormitory. Manchester, seeing 
I had awakened, poked his sleepy head_up. 

“Well, Yank! What the hell happened to you last night? Never saw you 
like that!’ 

“Why, did I do anything wrong?” I yawned innocently. 

“Wrong,” shouted Manchester, suddenly fully awake. “Hope you don’t 
get into difficulties over it.” 

Staid old Coggin must have had some enjoyment out of it, for he looked 
at me with appreciative understanding. 

“You'll probably be meeting the Commodore after last night’s affair,” 
shouted Bayes. “Pianos don’t come sixpence a dozen.” 

“You certainly belaboured the one in the Wardroom. What did you 
have against it? Is it music in general?” suggested Gilroy, winking slyly at 
Walton. 

“A good thing he doesn’t come from Chicago,” commented Manchester. 
“Might have been a bit of gun-play.”’ 

“T must have been possessed by Old Hairy himself... . I’m afraid Pve 
had it,” I admitted, realizing the grim view that would be taken of it when 
the report was made. “It wouldn’t be possible it went by unnoticed?” I 
suggested, hopefully. 

“Unnoticed!”’ exclaimed a chorus of voices from ‘C’ and ‘D’ class. ““Good 
God, man! The place looked as if a hurricane struck it.” This opinion seemed 
to be unanimous. — 

“Well,” I sighed. “Might as well see what the place looks like in the light 
of day. Maybe I’ll find someone to apologize to.” : 

“Apologize!”? shot Gilroy after me. “Lucky if you escape a court- 


martial.” 
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“That’s a comforting remark!” I grunted as I went out into the fresh air. 

Court-martial! That registered a sustaining thought that wasn’t exactly 
a support for my weakened knees. I walked into the Ante-room and caut- 
iously peeped in on the results of last night. 

My eyes opened unbelievably wide! Why, the Ante-room was immacu- 
late. The Wardroom looked astonishingly well! Even the piano stood in its 
normal position! This was wonderful. But it was also terrible, there was 
something awfully strange about the last twelve hours of my life. Must pull 
myself together, I thought. Maybe I dreamt it and talked in my sleep. I 
investigated the piano and true enough on the one side were some bruises. 
Some of the periodicals were missing and fresh ink-stains wasn’t something 
to just ignore. 

On leaving this scene I encountered one of the hall porters and made a 
cautious inquiry. 

“Yes, the place was a bit done up, but we managed to put it back in 
shape with a spot of extra help,”’ he informed me. 

“Has it ever happened before?”’ I inquired hopefully. 

“No, most unusual night, I should say,”’ he volunteered. 

The next twenty-four hours were like living under a guillotine. And then 
it came. Word got around we were to‘ fall-in’ for the Commodore’s inspection 
at the main barracks just off from the road lined with the ships’ figureheads. 
Now I saw it all. That’s how it would be. We would all be lined up before 
the Commodore and the guilty one would be asked to step up. What a 
horrible way of doing it? What a horrible end, I thought, and felt quite 
chilly. 

We marched off to the usual music which I thought was a bit cold-blooded 
under the circumstances. Finally the moment came, we stood lined up and at 
attention, as still as the figureheads not far off. I would gladly have exchanged 
places with one of them. The Commodore, a towering, stately officer, was 
met with all the pomp and ceremony befitting his high rank and, escorted by 
a flock of gold braid, he commenced walking down our line inspecting each 
officer, asking an occasional question in which I had terrible curiosity. As 
he came closer I discovered each officer was giving his name, the Com- 
modore said a word or two, then carried on to the next. When he finally 
came to me I gave my name, but I was in such an unsettled state of mind 
that when he asked me a question I found my thoughts still resting on the 
piano in the Wardroom. He looked strangely at me, as if to say, ‘He’s a 
dumb cluck’ and went on to the next. Ordinarily I would have been terribly 
embarrassed, but on this occasion I was actually overjoyed with the results. 
He was past, the night of my fling was past. I sighed with relief. 

It was several days after this headache that I received yet another blow. 
As Kennedy said when he heard about it, “It never rains but it pours,” 
which I considered words of wisdom at the time. Still, if Cole hadn’t given 
me the warning it might have turned out much worse. 

“Have you seen the Duty Officers’ list for tomorrow?” asked Cole, 
adding in the same breath: “Your name’s on it.”’ 

“No! Not really!’ I exclaimed. “Just one thing after another. I was 
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beginning to hope I might get through the course without being called on. 
Well, what the hell does one do now? I haven’t the foggiest clue to the 
routine. I guess I’d better go off to my quarters and start thinking. Tomor- 
tow will come quick enough and if I don’t know any more than I do now, 
Pll be drawn and quartered.” 

Picking my way down thé steep stairway from the balcony, I spotted 
Gunnery Officer Cavendish, one of the twins of my memorable night, 
strolling, in the flesh, along a path leading to our cottage. On overtaking 
him I greeted him with: “Hello, this is a spot of luck running into you. How 
well do you know the morning parade-ground drill? I need help in the worst 
way.” 

“Tt’s quite simple. Really nothing to it,”’ he smiled. 

“If you can make it simple enough for me to understand I’ll be indebted 
to you for life.” 

“Tl jot down the drill for you, also add a few diagrams that will be of 
help; tomorrow do?”’ he asked. 

“Afraid that will be too late. Just heard I take over the platoon at 
motning parade. Don’t understand the first thing about the whole accursed 
business of this routine.” 

“Can I leave it in your quarters before I go out tonight, will that do?” 
asked Lieutenant Cavendish, viewing my worried expression with amuse- 
ment. 

“Lovely! If you will do that I think I’ll struggle back to the Wardroom and 
join the chaps in a badly needed stimulant. Thanks a lot.”’ I waved ‘cheerio’ 
as I retraced my steps, leaving him before the cottage doorway. 

The buzz that I was taking charge of the platoon had already gone the 
rounds of the class and as I entered the Wardroom, offers of drinks came 
forth from classmates in unanimous belief that a bracer or two was just 
what I required to meet the situation. 

However, the couple of drinks proved ineffectual confronted with the 
ctisis I was facing. It neither dulled my concern nor lifted my spirits, which 
was disturbing; frightening in fact. Several members of the class had already 
sutvived platoon drill successfully; among them were Coggin and Giffen, 
whom I observed in a corner browsing through the evening newspapers. A 
vacant seat between them was my first objective and seating myself I awaited 
an opportunity to disturb the first that gave encouragement. 

Seeing me, good old Coggin lifted his eyes above the news-sheet. “TI see 
you have platoon duty tomorrow?” 

“Yes, damn it! I wonder if you’d give me a hand and run through the 
routine with me? I’m sure you will all end up in the woods, miles away from 
classes tomorrow.” I said, looking him straight in the eyes, “Of course, if you 
chaps all co-operate with me when we come to the curves and bends in the 
roads, we might manage it without having to be different.” 

Giffen and Coggin both laughed, knowing full well I wasn’t joking. 
They’d experienced sufficient back in Greenwich to take seriously any 
forecast I might make. For over an hour they laboured with me going 
through the routine from beginning to end, resorting to an occasional 
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sketch to explain a phase that wasn’t clear. Armed with these papers, which 
I possess to this day, I returned to my quarters once again. On the table were 
the instructions Lieutenant Cavendish had promised. Taking a position of 
authority in the living-room and imagining the platoon before me I com- 
menced rehearsing the entire drill. As | warmed up, I began shouting orders 
as though my buddies were actually before me. The walls trembled with 
sounds of: “Platoon ... Shun’’, ““Number’’, “Form Fours’, “Form Two 
deep’’, “Rear line... two paces step back... march”, “Platoon .. . Shun, 
“Four Platoon, sit, proved and correct, seventeen and a half files”, “The 
Platoon will advance... By the tight, quick march’, “Right incline... 
Left incline.” 

Passers-by, on the cottage road outside, stopped and strange faces 
occasionally peered through the large windows, wondering why the terrific 
rumpus! Observing me in the process of moving an invisible platoon about, 
shouting orders with a complexion showing signs of apoplexy, and acting 
strangely indifferent to my surroundings, they quickly gave me a wide berth. 
But I hadn’t time to worry about them, tomorrow was too close and the 
rehearsal went on and on until I was weary and hoarse in the throat. 

The night flew fast enough and so did breakfast. We proceeded for the 
usual morning drill . . . usual for all but me. Thoughts of Greenwich re- 
curred to my mind, I felt as if I were going to my doom. 

Over the large parade-ground officers began ‘falling-in’ for drill. I had 
myself done this phase so often that I had come to think nothing of it. It was 
the Platoon Officer who carried the brunt of this drill, who had to be on his 
toes, who had to think ahead. Now I was in his shoes. I stood alone in that 
conspicuous spot. I experienced all that other officers must have undergone 
who had been given this duty. Even worse, I was terribly uncertain of my 
ability to carry out my part in this daily ceremony. ‘C’ and ‘D’ class were 
already in place waiting for the drill to commence, but elsewhere others were 
still in process of ‘falling-in’. I eyed my classmates with uncertainty and fore- 
bodings of calamity. My knees were clicking together. I sensed being the 
focal point of my classmates’ eyes. There wasn’t one who didn’t expect some- 
thing to occur this morning that would set it apart from all other mornings. 
The drill lasted long enough to test the skiil of the most capable. The march 
over winding, curving roads required intelligent orders, given in sufficient 
time. The odds were against me pulling through without some boner. 

I looked nervously over their heads, trying frantically to pull myself 
together, to remember everything I’d been flogging tne night before. ‘Take 
command of the situation!’ MacLean had thundered at me in days gone by 
at Greenwich. After all, others had done it, were doing it now, why couldn’t 
pips2 

Suddenly I was “brought to’ by a command that burst into space, followed 
by a rapid succession of orders from Platoon Officers that came cracking like 
rifle-shots. Instinctively I knew the drill had commenced. I swallowed hard, 
hoping to hell my voice didn’t turn into a squeak. I straightened, faced my 
classmates. 

“Four Platoon... Shun!’’ I bellowed with all my might, an effort so 
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strenuous, the resounding vibration set up a ringing in my ears. I felt the 
pupils of my eyes dilate to the sound, I saw double. I had the next order to 
think of. The class in front of me had evaporated; I saw nothing as I cried 
aloud: 

“By the right ... dress! Number!” I roared. 

What happened next is beyond explanation. A miracle occurred! I found 
myself looking around the vast grounds at the other platoons going through 
the same motions, even comparing them to ‘4 Platoon’. I suddenly felt sure 
of myself. I knew the drill, I could see each word of each command before 
me in proper rotation. A confidence that at last I had nothing to worry about, 
T had it licked, came over me. 

No longer was I in a daze, hypnotizing myself into forced action. I saw 
everything as though I had awakened at last; even discovered time to watch 
things from the side of my eyes, an experience I’d never enjoyed before. I 
saw looks of sympathy in the eyes of my classmates. 

“Form fours!” I shouted, from lungs bursting with command. There was 
that in the tone, which, for the first time, conveyed confidence and authority. 
Miracles don’t happen just like that, and this was nothing less than a miracle. 
Members of the class noted it, felt it straightaway. 

“Form two deep!” I rumbled, and ‘4 Platoon’ moved into “Two deep’ 
with machinelike precision. 

“About ... turn!’ My voice reverberated like a bass drum. Watching 
the prescribed movement, I observed the same evolution taking place over 
the entire grounds. It was picturesque, exciting, and I was impervious to 
painful uncertainties. 

“Form fours!’’ was my next command. If I’d had any uneasiness of my 
voice carrying, this would have squelched it. They reacted to the order as a 
unit. 

‘Form two deep!” came back the echo of my voice as I watched them 
carrying out my last order. 

“By the right, dress!’ I howled, frantic with pride. So far, so good. 
The wave of confidence that had unexpectedly swept over me persisted in a 
manner that assured me the days when I had to worry about parade and rifle 
drill had passed. I thanked God! I stood the Platoon ‘at ease’ until my turn 
came to report to the Company Commander. And then it came. 

Barking “Number Four Platoon ... Shun!” I did an ‘About turn’, 
marching up to the Company Commander in the prescribed manner. . . . 
Saluted. . . . “Number Four Platoon, sir, proved and correct, seventeen and 
a half files.” 

“Very good,” snapped the Company Commander briskly and, looking 
me straight in the eye, ordered, “Stand them at case.” 

I snapped to the ‘salute’, turned right, moved one pace forward, turned 
tight again and marched back to my position facing my platoon. 

“Four Platoon... stand at... ease.’ It rolled out ina manner denoting 
ease of command and in control of the situation, which surprised me as much 
as my classmates. If I could have lit my pipe then and there, I could have 
puffed rings of satisfaction, 
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I turned, with naval exactness, faced front and stood myself ‘At ease’. I 
watched other platoon officers reporting as I had just done. 

Platoons all accounted for, there was a moment’s silence. Then a re- 
sounding voice, trained to authority, engulfed our section, 

“B Company ... Shun!” It was the Company Commander and now he in 
turn was reporting to the Parade Commander, even farther away. 

This done, the Company Commander marched back to his station and 
faced his company. . 

“B Company... stand at... ease!” he ordered. 

Company Commanders having all reported in turn, from afar in the field 
a command pierced the air, 

“Parade ... Shun!” It was the Parade Commander, his powerful voice 
rumbling across the grounds like the beat of a drum. ‘‘Parade will move to 
the left in column of fours.” ‘ 

Each Company Commander now took up the order: “B Company will 
move to the left in column of fours.” .. . ““Form fours!”’... “Left.” 

That was the cue for all platoon officers. Turning left, I roared: “Four 
Platoon... by the right... quick march!” 

I had hardly got the order off when I found myself leading off in beat 
with the Royal Marine Band to which we were now marching in step. 

To the rhythm of martial music we paraded off the drill grounds. My 
platoon marched smartly into position behind others. Company behind 
company, and, in ‘columns of fours’, we were soon parading on the dusty dirt 
roads that connected St. Mary’s to the main barracks. 

Coming to an abrupt turn in the road my attention was gripped by the 
band leader who wore a leopard skin, draped toga style. His nimble fingers 
skilfully balanced a twirling baton which, as often as not, by a deft impetus 
of his hand, went whirling skyward yet miraculously descending within 
calculated reach so that he moved faultlessly onwards in perfect cadence. It 
fascinated me so, I almost forgot to give the order ‘Platoon... left wheel’, 
and it was only by catching Manchester’s expression ‘here we go again’ that 
I snapped-to and rescued ‘4 Platoon’ from marching head-on into a beautiful 
group of trees ready to oppose their passage. 

The thump of marching boots now echoed from concrete pavement. As 
we approached the ships’ figureheads, they seemed to look on in silence at 
these descendants of yesteryear parading before them in column of fours. 

Then came the order: “Parade... halt!... Fall out for classes.”’ This 
was the order I’d been waiting to hear ever since Cole said, “Your name’s on 
the list.” 

“You did jolly well,” spoke up Giffen. 

“Good show!” shouted a number of classmates as we strolled off to the 
Gunnery class nearby. 

On entering the classroom we noted changes since yesterday. A huge 
table held a lifelike reproduction of sea and horizon. Several model warships 
appeared realistically riding the waves, and on other tables about us were all 
the instruments that go with modern gunnery. We were surveying this display 
when Lt.-Commander Forrest walked in. 
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We took our seats and waited to see what this session would produce. Up 
to now it had been theory and lectures. The instructor began by dividing us 
into opposing forces: ‘C’ and ‘D’. Thus aligned, we re-enacted several sea 
battles, the instructor pointing out the flaws as they developed in the original 
tactics and strategy of both sides. He pointed out how small things added up 
into defeat. He kept hammering on the need for judging ‘range’ and ‘de- 
flection’ with accuracy. He emphasized that gunnery personnel, officers and 
enlisted men, must be cool-thinking, keenly alive, for in battle they are the 
cogs on which the machine turns or breaks down. The session was an eye- 
opener in British naval gunnery and why through the years it had been so 
terrifyingly accurate. It is considered a great compliment to be chosen for the 
gunnery ‘specialist’ long course and from out class, at the end of the course, 
several would no doubt be selected. 

Lt.-Commander (G.) John W. Forrest, R.N., personified that ‘gunnery 
officer type’ noted for cool indifference to danger. He was a marvellous 
instructor and blasted home facts that were to remain with us when in action 
ourselves in the time to come. His manner of imparting knowledge held our 
complete attention. When questions were raised on the Graf Spee incident, 
he reviewed the entire battle from first-hand knowledge. 

With H.M.S. Exeter mortally wounded, Ajax and Achilles, with their 
6-inch guns, had held a ‘pocket battleship’ at bay; according to all naval 
concepts, the two light cruisers should have been blown out of the water 
long before they were able to close the range sufficiently to inflict mortal 
damage on the heavily-armoured Graf Spee with her 11-inch guns. 

What impressed us most was the lesson brought home so thoroughly that 
only by constant training could those little but deadly errors that lose battles 
be avoided. Once in action, the battle hangs on every move of the Captain 
and Gunnery Officer. 

Next morning we reported to another room. It was in darkness and night 
actions were on the programme. Silhouettes of battleships, battle-cruisers, 
light cruisers, destroyers dotted a ghostly sea. At the far end of the room was 
the open bridge of a warship where each took a turn. There we were able to 
range sights, pull triggers and see the fall of shot. Lights would flash, 
indicating a ‘short’ or an ‘over’ or most coveted of all, a ‘straddle’, indicating 
that our shots had found the enemy both for range and deflection. Salvoes 
instantly followed. It was sufficiently realistic one had little difficulty in 
imagining, except for the lack of a breeze perhaps, that one was really at sea. 
Our course was rapidly moving on. We were in the last phase, the spotting- 
table, to put into practice previous lectures before our passing-out examin- 
ations. Though our instruction had been thorough and most of us felt confi- 
dent we should make a passing grade, still there were anxious moments. 

But we weren’t finished yet. The Navy is nothing if not thorough. There 
were lectures on poison gas. And what to do and what not to do. One session 
was on the construction of gas-masks and how to test and properly wear 
them. When this lecture was done with, we were told to ‘fall-in’ outside. 
With gas-masks slung at the ready we were marched off to the gas-chamber. 
The door was closed and a last caution was given. We donned our masks, 
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We heard a hissing sound and we knew the chamber was now filling up with 
poison gas. The chamber became misty and soon we could hardly see one 
another. We stood there breathing through our masks, feeling more un- 
comfortable and warmer with each passing minute. When at last we were let 
out I had only one thought: It must be damned unpleasant fighting with a 
gas-mask on. 

Chatham days for us were coming to an end. A great change had taken 
place in the men of ‘C’ and ‘D’ class. We were no longer the raw recruits as 
we gave orders and marched in drill. We could strip and reassemble anything 
from a common rifle to a naval gun. We had a working knowledge of 
detonators, ammunition, shells, depth-charges and bombs. Every officer in 
the class could take charge of a turret in action or fill any position at the gun. 
We could see that our instructors were pleased with the results they had 
achieved in us. And perhaps the best reward that any instructor can have is 
to feel that his pupils are a credit to the knowledge which he painstakingly 
imparted. 

Passing-out days came and went. Most of us felt fairly confident we had 
made the grade. At the breakfast-table, on this last day at Chatham, a holiday 
spirit pervaded. We all looked forward to our sea appointments, and on this 
last day of class we half expected our Gunnery Instructor would read them 
off. Some of our class had requested duty in the fast motor torpedo-boats 
that patrolled the English Channel and gave battle to the German E-boats 
or carried out landings and raids on the Nazi-held European coast. Others 
had requested appointments in corvettes, destroyers and cruisers. That many 
of us would be disappointed in our appointments was certain; a few would be 
lucky; the rest would have to take what they got. And what would we get? 
We were truly anxious about it as we fell in for parade drill. 

Holland was platoon officer today. I watched him, standing alone out 
there, facing the class as I had done not so long ago. I recalled my fear and 
trepidation. How difficult it had looked! Now I felt the smug satisfaction of 
having conquered it. It held no secrets nor fear for me any longer. I could 
take charge of a platoon or a company as well as the next. That Chatham of all 
places should have been the one to cure my real failing! I found myself 
feeling grateful to old Chatham. In step to a rousing naval tune we marched 
off. 

Seated in our gunnery lecture room, Lt.-Commander Forrest addressed 
us with a friendliness that was noticeable. We learnt that our class had shown 
up well and that he expected to hear good things of us. Unfortunately our new 
appointments were not yet known, but we all had leave to return to our 
homes where we would await Admiralty orders. I asked if I could return to 
New York and await my appointment there. Grins and smiles appeared on 
faces and one suggested an address in Piccadilly where I wouldn’t be too 
lonesome. 

This was it. We shook hands with our instructor and left to pack for we 
were all taking the afternoon train to London where ‘C’ and ‘D’ class would 
-disperse for their individual destinations, home. But what was I to do? I had 
no family to go to. Where was I to go? I could accept the invitation of one of 
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several classmates or register at a London Hotel or accept Johnny’s invit- 
ation to stay at his cottage. I felt that home in England to me meant Green- 
wich, I was always welcome there. It appealed to me even more than Johnny’s 
hospitality, and furthermore that was where I would hear of my next appoint- 
ment from the Admiralty. So to Greenwich I planned to go. 


CHAPTER VII 


APPOINTED TO HUNTING FORCES 


‘(_” AND ‘D’ luggage lay in mounds on the Chatham railway platform; 

we stood about in a holiday mood. Soon we were seated in the London- 
bound train. Normally a longish one-houtr’s ride, it seemed like no distance on 
this occasion. And then time arrived for farewells between ourselves. I could 
hardly believe it when the last member of ‘C’ and ‘D’ class diminished and 
vanished and I found myself alone in Charing Cross Station. From here I 
could have carried on by train to the Naval College, but what with luggage 
and state of mind, I decided on a cab. Once before, these bags and myself 
had travelled this same route to Greenwich, but then I had just arrived from 
America, I was new and all had been strange; not so now, but somehow I 
was lonesome, a bit sad. 

Arriving at the College, I reported to Commander D’Oyly who made me 
welcome indeed; I was soon installed in a comfortable cabin amongst the 
instructors’ quarters. I now went to the office to look up Commander 
MacLean, our old ‘C’ class instructor. His face broke into a big smile on 
seeing me. 

“T’m glad to see you, Cherry!’’ he exclaimed. “Just received some 
wonderful news about you from Chatham. You’ve been recommended for 
an appointment to the long gunnery course.’ He beamed, pleased with my 
good fortune. 

I was very much alive to the benefits of that course and achieving the (G.) 
specialist after my name; it was an opportunity much sought after; it meant 
fleet action. But it also meant many months of hard study and out of the war, 
with less chance of promotion for lack of active duty experience. After 
weighing my situation, I concluded I couldn’t do justice to it, and instead 
I hopefully renewed my request for destroyer duty, escorting convoys. 

Commander MacLean seemed surprised at this decision. He looked at 
me and said, “‘Are you certain you don’t want to take the gunnery course?”’ 
He stood there disbelieving. His parting counsel was: 

“Don’t hesitate to see me if you want to change your mind.” 

Greenwich instructors accepted me on a different footing. I found myself 
eating at their table; one amongst them at four o’clock tea and for the 
evening gin. It was thus I awaited Their Lordships’ wishes. Though a 
welcome guest among the instructors, I sensed their seniority. I was lone- 
some. I missed the good humour of old Scotty Giffen, Storey, Manchester, 
Roberts, Holland, Kennedy, Bayes, Hirst, Hay, Nicholls and the rest, 
particularly at pub time in the evening. The days seemed long with no 
classes to attend, and as I watched new officers parading in body I found 
myself envious of this phase of their naval life. They stirred warm memories 
of another class that once marched these grounds, whose lives and mine 
had been so intertwined here. 
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“You can have them all,” voiced Guns. “Nothing but a bag of trouble,”’ he 
said, gazing sagely through the crystal clearness of his gin. 
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I was becoming impatient for my next plunge in the war effort and 
haunted Commander Maclean’s office, always in hope of news of my ship. 
Now he was going on several days’ leave. Realizing I was bored to tears he 
invited me to join him for a change in scenery, but I begged off, for I had 
an intuition my new appointment would come through. And so it did! The 
following morning the hall porter handed me a sealed envelope bearing the 
imprint ‘O.H.M.S.’ On His Majesty’s Service. 

I read the Admiralty orders in hand, ‘Appointed to H.M.S. Nimrod.’ 
What was Nimrod—a destroyer or a tug? I thought of Commander MacLean. 
He could tell me, but he had left that morning. With burning curiosity I 
hastened into the office of the Secretary of the College, Mr. Borrie, whom 
I knew quite well. . 

Showing him my orders, I asked: “Can you tell what I’ve drawn, sir? 
Is she a tug, a barge or a battleship?” 

“Oh!” he said, seemingly impressed. ‘“You’ve been appointed to the 
“Hunting Forces’. Nimrod is the training school for anti-submarine warfare.” 

“What!” I groaned. “School again?” 

He grinned. “It means you'll be going out on escort duty soon. Most 
likely get a destroyer appointment,” he prophesied. 

“Oh!” I exclaimed. I couldn’t help feeling elated. It was just what I'd 
hoped for. The Secretary smiled pleasantly at my good luck. I thanked him 
and returned to my cabin to pack my bags. Campbeltown, Scotland, was 
my destination. 

It was dark when I arrived in Glasgow. The train journey from London 
had been long and cold. At the railway station I discovered that Campbel- 
town was yet a long distance from Glasgow and there was no train until 
the following morning. I made inquiries for the R.N. headquarters, which 
I learned were only several blocks removed. As I stepped into the dark 
night outside the station I wondered how I would ever find this building in 
a strange blacked-out city. Though I followed directions given me, it 
wasn’t long before I found myself stumbling over dark, deserted streets. 
It was the sound of footsteps that told me another human was in the vicinity. 
I addressed this person and from across the street a woman’s voice carried 
back. My immediate purpose was lost in sudden curiosity at what she could 
be doing alone in this forlorn section, where commercial buildings stood 
out like ghosts in awful quietness, where one’s footsteps echoed behind 
one. She laughed when I shouted to her that I was:lost. This woman, whose 
face I couldn’t see, led me right to the building. When I thanked her she 
laughed again and said: 

“Naval officer lost! How do you find your way at sea?”’ I laughed and 
we parted. 

Inside the building, I reported to the officer on duty. Showing him my 
Admiralty orders I asked where I could find quarters for the night. He was 
having a cup of tea and he readily produced another which I gladly accepted 
whilst he called someone he knew at the Central Hotel and arranged for a 
room. 

Once again I faced the blackout, searching my way back to the railway 
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station, for the Central Hotel was located there. When I appeared at the 
desk to register I experienced a pleasant surprise indeed. Standing there 
was the familiar face of Sub-Lieutenant Roberts of ‘D’ class, Greenwich, 
also en route to report for his new appointment. It brought home the 
realization that at that moment my schoolmates, who’d made Greenwich 
such a pleasant memory, were on the move to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

Campbeltown is a small fishing village on Kilbrennan Sound on the 
peninsula of Kintyre. A rugged, down-to-earth people dwell on these 
lowland coasts. Here the broad Atlantic’s howling winds sweep across this 
strip of land that has known the might of angry seas for generations, and 
when to westward they are at rest, winds and storms blow in from Kil- 
brennan Sound on the east. I arrived in the midst of an icy drizzle that had 
been blowing if all morning. I was cold, wearied from a long ride, and 
feeling dirty and hungry when I reported to a Lt.-Commander Hampson, 
R.N., in H.M.S. Nimrod. We chatted for a few minutes. I discovered he 
was the officer who superintended all training, and it was through his office 
we were to receive our Admiralty sea appointments at the end of the course. 
He had actually left the service years before the war, but was naturally 
recalled. He was slightly greying, wore glasses, and proved a very charming 
chap. 

The barracks were but a few minutes’ walk from town, where the Royal 
Navy had taken over the two hostels. I was billeted at the White Hart 
Tavern, occupying a corner that faced penetrating wintry winds from two 
sides; here I was to rest my head at night after listening to echoes all day. 
It was the sort of place Long John Silver of Treasure Island might have 
stopped at. It offered nothing but the grim essentials required by hardy 
seafarers. My previously sheltered life had not equipped me with the neces- 
sary ruggedness to survive this set-up. Here, on this bleak peninsular of 
Scotland, I lived and dreamt U-boats; they became so a part of my life that I 
was attacking submarines in my sleep when I was not kept awake by the 
terrible coldness of room and bed. 

On my first night here, I was awakened at about six in the morning by 
a young lady, a Wren, who came into my cabin. It was dreadfully cold in 
the room and hoar-frost beclouded the window-panes. More asleep than 
awake, and quite unprepared for the intrusion, I moved over to the opposite 
side of the bed. . . when a wee bonnie little voice piped up: 

“Oh! I came in only to bring you your tea, sir.” 

After she left I lay huddled on my side, partly awake, sipping the hot, 
sugarless tea. As I thawed out, I couldn’t help chuckling to myself as I 
visioned the Wren and recalled her comment. Later that day when I saw 
her she giggled coyly, as if nothing more amusing had ever happened in her 
life. But a young lady popping in on my most restful hour of sleep was not 
exactly a customary event in my life either. However, one gets used to 
innovations, and I soon got used to seeing an early morning cup of tea 
appearing under a smiling face. The room remained colder than an ice-box 
all through my Nimrod days. Even when I jumped out of bed it required 
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no small effort to keep me from hopping back under the blankets for just 
a few more minutes. 

The A./S. School itself was a row of one-storey buildings, formerly the 
local council school (i.e. public, to an American). They were very fine 
buildings but very cold too. On my fitst morning at lectures, I chose a seat not 
far from a small coal stove that gave out a faint suggestion of heat. Our 
class instructor was Warrant Officer ‘Nobby’ Clark, R.N. He had recently 
come from the ‘Battle of the Atlantic’, where his ship had been credited 
with a kill. He was a specialist in submarine detection devices and knew 
the game that was being played on the high seas well; he was charged with 
the duty of preparing us for this life. 

Anti-submarine devices are founded on electrics and sound waves, with 
which I was quite at home, and I followed the theoretical instruction with 
easy understanding. In the afternoon we went on to the practical usage of 
the devices. This primarily consisted of training periodic sound trans- 
missions through a compass arc, sweeping this arc for contact or target, 
which might be a U-boat. Immediately the sound-wave came in contact 
with a body, an echo would be set up, and it was this echo that was the basis 
of study. This echo could be a school of fish,.a whale, tides, the wake of a 
passing ship, a submarine, or the track of a torpedo being shot at your ship. 
It was realistic enough to be exciting. It gripped and held our interest 
throughout the course. 

I soon discovered it was not easy to classify echoes . . . a most desirable 
accomplishment if one wished to live serenely unperturbed in the open seas 
on escort duty, where echoes have a habit of cropping up from time to 
time. As days went by, we were led deeper and deeper into anti-submarine 
warfare. Gradually, most of us acquired varying degrees of skill at this 
new game. Yet it was more than a game, the fate of the British Isles hung 
on it. Those icy lecture rooms were the training-ground that was providing 
the necessary officers for the Battle of the Atlantic .. . if we failed to kill 
the U-boats, there would be no war supplies, no food for the people of 
Great Britain. 

It was echoes from morning to night. We slept, ate and drank with the 
sound of echoes of varying frequencies buzzing from ear to ear; we were a 
world apart from the natives on the streets . . . our every thought was in 
terms of sound and its echo. 

Lieutenant J. A. G. Pollard, R.N.V.R., who had just returned from a long 
stretch of duty off Freetown on the West African coast, and Lieutenant John 
Lewis, R.N.R., also back from active duty, were among my classmates, and 
between us ‘Dopler’ and ‘throw off’ came in for long discussions after 
lecture hours. It was an extremely hush-hush science at the time, and that 
in itself lent colour and interest, so that we spared no effort in acquiring 
proficiency in this active phase of the war. 

The Officers’ Mess and principal quarters were in the Argyll Hotel. 
Another, the ‘Royal’, had been bombed some months before in a lonely 
raid, killing a Wren. In the free hours after dinner, “Argyll’s’ Ante-room 
was the gathering place of Nimrod’s ‘Hunting Forces’. Bound by the 
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‘hush-hush’ of their trade, as colourful a band of naval officers, bearded and 
clean-shaven, as evet engaged in hunting down U-boats, exchanged yarns 
over a watming Scotch. They came from the British Isles, from the Empire 
over the seas, from as far as Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and India. 
Rubbing shoulders with them were a smattering of foreign naval officers 
who still carried into active combat the flags of their native lands now over- 
run. They came from the Netherlands, Poland, France, Norway, Belgium. 
They too were here for A./S. training. They too had to cope with the U-boats 
that hindered their efforts. But for the flag each fought for, they were all 
homeless, countryless, men whose families had felt the horrors of the Nazi 
gtip on the Continent. They were the closest to the war of any I had yet 
met. They really knew what the war was about. They spoke English with 
quaint accents which at first you noticed, then the strange stories they told 
took hold, and you forgot all else. 

Somehow, despite the babel of tongues and accents, we all managed to 
understand one another as we huddled about the smallish bright fire. It was 
the only warm room in the tavern, for coal was an important weapon in 
the war effort, and outside, wintry snows and sleet had taken an early hold. 
Through clouds of tobacco smoke and over tankards of beer we listened 
to unbelievable tales from bearded chaps hailing from all sorts of escort 
vessels . . . passing faces in our midst ... here for a few days’ refresher 
course, then whisked off to sea again to escort much-needed convoys. It 
was about this time I began to hear of Osprey, where selected officers 
were sent for ‘long courses’. From there trickled specialists into this field 
of warfare. Even the short course appointment to Osprey was highly 
regarded. 

When we tired of sitting about, it was the habit of some of us to wander 
out and brave the elements for a breath of clean air. Opening of the outer 
door was generally an unpleasant experience. It never failed to send a cold 
shiver down our bones when we faced the brutally piercing night wind 
that met us. And as we pushed our way through slush in the completely 
blacked-out streets of Campbeltown, we inevitably ended up at the only 
recreational facilities available. There we queued before one of the two 
cinema houses down by the harbour that fronted the seas which were the 
gateway to our training-grounds. On most nights a gale blew and a cold 
wind whistled round the corner of buildings, blinding one completely with 
whirling snow and sleet; at such times it was possible to find space in the 
waiting-room of the theatre where hot tea minus sugar was served at 
tables, and we warmed our innards with a ‘cup-a’, whilst waiting for seats 
to be vacated. 

At last our turn would come and we’d grope for our seats. The picture 
was most often one produced in America, a country of plenty, a country 
then at peace, and they would turn to me and it was a common question to 
be asked, ““What made you give all that up and come over to join up with 
us, Yank?” 

Happily lost in a world of make-believe, the last show would come to 
a finish all too soon and to the tune of ‘God Save the King’ we’d all stand 
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to attention. Soon we would slowly make our way to the exit and again 
face the raw wind that swept across the rough seas. By now pubs had either 
sold all their beer or were closed, and with an annoying thirst each wandered 
off to his cabin where it was cold. You practically jumped out of your 
clothes and into a bed that felt icy, waiting hopefully for the heat of your 
own body to warm it sufficiently to permit sleep. If you had studying to do, 
it was now you did it, and at 6 a.m. you were up to a cup of tea and another 
day, always pushing time behind, restlessly awaiting the appointment to 
sea duty. 

The Captain of the Establishment was Captain Addis, R.N., to whom 
we wete introduced at Sunday Divisions. A more efficient and charming 
officer you could not find. He was later to be given command of the cruiser 
Sheffield, where he gained a D.S.O. in the sinking of the Scharnhorst off the 
North Cape of Norway; and as Commodore C. T. Addis, D.S.O., he was 
to become President of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, no mean 
appointment. 

The days flew rapidly by. Life consisted of theory of A./S. equipment, 
then echoes and more echoes, and instruction in anti-submarine attacks; 
a break for luncheon and echoes again until four o’clock tea; a study period 
and back to the Officers’ Mess for dinner, and then the lounge room again, 
where we met faces of the night before and new faces. 

And now we were coming to the phase of our course where training 
ships and submarines came into the picture. Attached to the A./S. School 
for instruction was H.M.S. Shemara, a fine new Diesel yacht. She was for- 
merly owned by the Chairman of the well-known brewery, ‘Bass’. There 
were two other converted yachts, H.M.S. Tuscarora and H.M.S. Carina. 
One of our class, Lieutenant R. H. Lord, R.N.R., tall, thin, ex-Cunard White 
Star officer on verge of promotion to Lt.-Commander, was to get command 
of Carina on. the completion of this course. She was a lousy little thing, and 
no one envied him his appointment. There were also two converted Ant- 
arctic whalers, H.M.S. Bulldog and H.M.S. Spaniel. And His Majesty’s 
Submarine Oberon and several other of the E-class, used for realistic training 
at sea. 

Tomorrow was the big day. We were to gather at the pier at 5.30 
a.m., where a launch was to take us out to a converted yacht equipped 
with anti-submarine devices. A live submarine was to be our quarry, and 
we could have opportunity to test our skill with the real thing. Our class 
was a mixture of those who’d been to sea and those who had yet to learn 
about rough seas. I awoke at five, it was still dark when I emerged into a 
blustering morning, shivering frightfully, despite my heavy winter great- 
coat. I entertained doubts whether we’d go out in that kind of weather as I 
approached the waterfront. Several already stood there eyeing the rough 
seas when I joined them. They were debating the probability of the exercises 
being called off after all. However, the launch pulled up on time and we 
hopped on board. 

We were soon boarding a yacht lying at anchor several miles out. Fairly 


high waves slapped against her sides and half of us got soaked by the time 
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we leapt and climbed the rope ladder, not a very pleasant beginning for a 
day’s exercises. It wasn’t long before the yacht was on a coutse for the open 
seas and soon thereafter we spotted our submarine making heavy weather 
of it as she too steamed for the open waters before she submerged for the 
day’s sport. 

And then the exercises began. The submarine had submerged, but the 
waters were too rough for the yacht on the surface, and her submerged 
oscillator, from which the sound emissions emanated, was bobbing out of 
the water most of the time . . . resulting in loud quenching noises which 
sounded like someone gargling in the depths below. There were many 
echoes from tide ripples, reefs, fish and whatnot, but the submarine was 
perfectly safe. Not one officer who took a turn in the hunt could locate our 
quarry. By noon a couple of the students were spending their time between 
stretching out and leaning over the side; they weren’t exactly happy. 

We got no value of the day at sea, except temporarily to lose our zest for 
an immediate sea appointment and when we returned late that night I don’t 
think there were very many that weren’t jolly glad to be back ashore with 
more days of lectures to look forward to. The day hadn’t been a success. If 
rough weather hid U-boats . . . well, it wasn’t exactly a comforting thought. 

More and more days of sea work followed; the class began to show res- 
ults, and none too soon. There was a crying need for A./S. officers, and it was 
at this time Lieutenant Nicholson, R.N.R., a Scot, received an early appoint- 
ment as First Lieutenant in the corvette, H.M.S. Carnation, on escort duty. 
This was the beginning. From then on all sorts of rumours of appointments 
began to be heard. A disturbing one was that we were all going to corvettes, 
which wasn’t at all what I had hoped for. Yet another was from our instruc- 
tor, who reminded us daily of the ‘exam’ at the end of the course and upon 
the results of which would depend the type of appointment one received. In 
the end this proved nothing more than one question, verbal, for which the 
right or wrong answer almost certainly had no bearing on our appointments. 

Then it happened, quite differently from the way we’d all expected. 
Lt.-Commander Hampson walked into the class in the midst of a lecture 
and from a list just *phoned in from the Admiralty he read out various 
appointments. 

My good friend Lieutenant Lewis was appointed Commanding Officer 
of H.M. Ocean Escort Trawler Reriever, and Sub-Lieutenant J. C. Watson, 
a grand chap, and a typical New Zealander, cheery and tough, as her First 
Lieutenant under Lewis. A cheer was given for both. Refriever was to be 
fitted-out in Liverpool. She proved a most incredible ship. She was bluff 
bowed, counter-sterned, a former ex-French, Grand Banks, fishing trawler 
of over 1,000 tons. That she was converted for escort duties was proof of the 
serious position we were in at the time. She had been running for Vichy 
and was captured near Gibraltar with 1,100 tons of fish in the holds. 
Lieutenant George Meldrum, curly haired, with a strong Liverpool accent, 
was appointed to the corvette Heartsease. Later I heard he did not keep her 
long as she was one of the dozen given to the U.S. Navy in 1942. My good 
friend Lieutenant J. A. G. Pollard went to an Escort Trawler based at 
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Belfast. Sub-Lieutenant Piggford and Sub-Lieutenant Standley both got 
escort appointments. Everyone got appointments. Only my name wasn’t on 
the list, I couldn’t believe it. - 

“Christ,” I groaned aloud. “I bet they’re sending me to another school. 
Will the time ever come when I’m through with learning?” 

“Why complain, Yank?” laughed Lewis. ‘“‘After all, the courses are not 
costing you anything.” 

“T came over to help fight,” I snapped back. ‘“‘Not to come out the best 
educated man in the United Kingdom.” 

That same day, at the end of classes, I was told to report in Lt.-Com- 
mander Hampson’s office. 

“Well, Cherry, your appointment has come through,” said Hampson, 
handing me a teletype slip. 

*“H.M.S. Reading! What is she, sir?”’ Lasked. 

“One of the fifty Lease-Lend destroyers; a Yankee R.N., in fact.” 

“Golly!? I muttered. “The Admiralty has got a sense of humour! 
If anything goes wrong with her, I suppose I hear about it?” Little did I 
realize how true that would be. 

“She is a destroyer,” he grinned, seeing the humour in the appointment. 
He paused, adding: “Many of the chaps here would give their right arm 
for such an appointment.” 

“Oh, I’m very happy with my appointment. Still, it’s going to be awfully 
strange being in an American destroyer, hearing everything but an American 
accent. Certainly hope the Captain isn’t terrifically British.” 

Hampson’s eyes were full of amusement. 

“Your Captain is a Lt.-Commander Clift. He’s an asdic specialist, well 
known here. You couldn’t have a better Captain for that type of work.” 

When word of my destroyer appointment got round the class, it lifted 
their eyebrows. They were going to corvettes, trawler and yachts, converted 
for anti-submarine work. 

And now special instruction had to be arranged for me, for the ‘four- 
stackers’ carried highly technical sound gear, operating on a different 
principle, with flocks of dials which required specialized knowledge and 
handling. 

That was my ship! And it was at Cammel-Laird I was to find this oldish 
gteyhound of the sea, built by my own country for the last war. 

Lectures at Nimrod had come to an end. My classmates were ali leaving 
for their sea appointments. The large navy bus awaited without and already 
out luggage was being put aboard another. Our destination was Tarbert, 
where we were to connect with the steamer to Wemyss Bay, thence by train 
to Glasgow. But Campbeltown weather followed us and by the time we 
reached ‘Tarbert, such a gale was blowing that operation of the small! steamer 
was ‘off’. Lt.-Commander Rupert Egan, R.N., appointed in command of a 
warship in the Mediterranean after his A./S, “‘brush-up’ course, put through a 
call to Nimrod, where he was informed they would lay on buses to take us 
round by road. We scrounged quite a decent lunch at a rather nice old pub, 
and after a bit of sightseeing and several beers, the R.N. buses arrived and 
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we renewed our long, long journey v/a the famous Rest-and-be-Thankful 
Hill. After twelve hours of riding out a gale over Scotland’s country roads, 
cold and very weary, we were dumped at Central Station, Glasgow. Here 
we all separated to go our ways in the war effort. I said good-byes to class- 
mates and looked for the train for Gourock, from whence a boat would take 
me to Dunoon, my destination ... for me there was yet more class-work. 

On this very last day a signal. had arrived appointing me to H.M.S. 
Osprey for additional instruction in anti-submarine work. I managed to keep 
it a secret from Lewis, Pollard, Watson and the rest, for they’d have laughed 
like hell had they known it. 

I had another shock coming to me. There was no train to Gourock that 
night. It meant spending the night in Glasgow and I was wondering what 
to do when I spotted Lt.-Commander Rupert Egan. He came to the rescue 
and with morning IJ carried on. 

At Gourock there was a wait for the boat and I thought of my old friend 
Scotty Giffen of Greenwich, whose home was here. I debated paying him a 
surprise visit, but I concluded, What’s the use? He’s probably away on duty 
anyhow... . most everyone was. 

Once on board the Dunoon ferry, the river crossing did not take long, 
and I was soon embarked on my last lap. On the opposite bank of the River 
Clyde, a car whisked me away to Osprey. We drove through a quaint Scottish 
village, thence back-country coming toa stop before a charming hotel located 
on a hill. I couldn’t help feeling it must be a lovely place to spend a vacation, 
and when I strode within I was certain of it. It was very comfortably furnished, 
and officers’ quarters were heated, a welcome change from the grim con- 
ditions at Campbeltown. I felt straight at home in my cabin. What struck me 
as unusual was that all decks and stairways were carpeted. Everywhere else 
carpets and rugs had been removed and stored, where the military had taken 
over ptivate accommodations. 

T had arrived in time for tea . . . always an excellent occasion to meet 
faces that one would see for a time. From a posted notice I learnt classes 
were held at the barracks in town, and these were our living quarters. There 
was a regular bus service for all who chose to ride, but many of us, I found, 
preferred the twenty-minute walk through this lovely country. 

H.M.S. Osprey was a veritable bee-hive. Here the theories upon which 
anti-submarine devices worked were expounded at great length, and officers 
appointed for the long course came out as specialists in this field. Instructors 
at Osprey were top flight men in anti-submarine warfare and Commander 
P. W. Burnett, probably one of the keenest minds, was to become well known 
later in Washington. Those of us on short courses rubbed shoulders with 
long-course officers and learnt much from the contact of evenings over a 
gin or a beer in the friendly Wardroom life. 

On the third day of lectures at the barracks, whilst having a stand-easy 
between classes, I found myself in conversation with Instructor Lt.-Com- 
mander Clutton-Baker. 

“By the way, you are in Reading, are you not?”’ he asked. “Well, your 
Captain is coming up for some exercises.” 
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I was on the verge of asking what day, when Staff-Commander Tilden 
joined us and soon I found myself accompanying him on a leisurely stroll to 
the officers’ quarters on the hill. Inside, we joined up with Instructor 
Commander Langlands and Pay Commander Dalton, having tea. The fleet 
at sunny Malta in the years of peace was the topic of conversation. Tea over, 
we all went our ways, I to my cabin. I was reviewing my day’s anti-submarine 
exercises when Commander Tilden came to my door. 

“Come, Yank, I’ll take you to the cinema. You can explain some of the 
Americanisms to me.” 

He was fond of and hopeful of seeing America and curiously interested 
in my own situation as a Yank in the Royal Navy. But he was never to see the 
States. Little did he realize that his time was short, that his life would come 
to an end in the Battle of the Atlantic like so many brave men...a handsome 
chap he was, tall and blond. 

The picture was a Chicago gangster affair with Edward G. Robinson; it 
puzzled him. 

“Look here, old chap, do they really go about shooting each other up that 
way over there?” 

I laughed. “Hardly!” 

The walk from the cinema, in blackout, was a long one, but in conver- 
sation with Tilden time passed quickly, and I soon found myself saying, 
“Good night, sir, thank you very much.” 

It was after dinner one evening, Commander Tilden and I were seated in 
the reading-room when he said: “Yank, there’s your new Captain. He’s 
standing with Commander Burnett. Come, I’ll introduce you.” 

We strode over and I met Commander Clift, my new Captain. He looked 
me over. I tried to size him up and got nowhere. You just couldn’t judge 
Commander Clift that way. He was difficult, different, possessing a strange 
caustic sense of humour. Sort of, “You won’t have a drink, will you?”’ And 
if your tongue was hanging out, and you were bold enough to reply, ““Thank 
you, I think I will,” Clift would reply with a sort of negative expression. 
“Oh, I didn’t think you would,” leaving you wondering whether you are 
drinking tonight or not. 

I was pleasantly surprised when I found a sherry in my hand, paid for 
by ‘You won’t have a drink, will your?’ He seemed equally surprised at my 
prompt ‘Yes’. And now we knew each other, I thought. 

A half-hour later I spotted him standing by an officer playing the piano, 
and my Captain was bawling out a hymnal with great enthusiasm. i 

“‘Jeepers!”’ I gasped. “I got myself a ‘back-to-Jesus bloke’ for a Captain. 
I'll probably pray my way through this war.” 

Commander Tilden’s eyebrows lifted. He looked at me and broke into a 
hearty laugh. 

As I surveyed the Captain, with pious unction, choosing various hymns, 
with which he was unquestionably at home, and listened to his baritone 
voice, I could visualize him on a little platform of his own on the quarter- 
deck with the ship’s company in the ‘off caps’ position, singing hymn after 
hymn, all the way across the Atlantic and back again. 
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“Come!” smiled Tilden. ‘“‘Let’s finish the other half of the sherry.” 

“He certainly won’t be able to do it in rough weather,” I said as we 
strode to the bar, ‘‘and it’s November now; he may even get seasick.” 

“Make no mistake about Clift, Yank,” said Tilden, “‘you’ve got a good 
Captain.” 

The following morning the Captain got down to the business he came 
on: secret exercises. About nine of us entered a room laid out as the bridge 
of a warship. 

We closed up for exercise . . . a Quartermaster at the wheel, the A./S. 
operator at his sound gear, Officer-of-the-Watch, who was myself, and the 
Captain. The operator started sweeping his arc, the drill commenced. 

Suddenly: “Echo. . . . Green three oh,” the sound operator shouted, and 
the attack was one. “Range two thousand yards.” 

The sweep instantly narrowed down to a small arc governed by a left and 
tight side of the U-boat caught in the sound beam. The warship altered to a 
collision course and went into attacking speed. Information commenced 
pouring in to the Officer-of-the-Watch who sifted and passed it on to the 
Captain: information such as the U-boat’s up-to-the-minute course and 
speed, range and bearings; all essential for the fast-approaching moment of 
‘Fite’: 

Commander Burnett, Lt.-Commander Clutton-Baker and several others 
stood round the attack table and watched the procedure. It was obviously 
something new and though it all seemed like ‘fun and games’, results were 
analysed with real earnestness. I quickly realized these practice runs were for 
some deadly hush-hush weapon with which as yet they had little experience 
in actual combat to go on. I jumped to the conclusion Reading was among 
the first to be equipped with it and that was the reason the Captain had come 
to Osprey. 

In attacks, the hypothetical submarine conformed to U-boat tactics and 
movements, as if actually at sea. At the end of each attack, errors in judg- 
ment, such as firing too early or too late, or in course steered, would be 
discussed. However, I noted the Captain generally got a kill . . . his depth- 
charge pattern usually straddling the moving U-boat, exploding at the 
critical moment. 

Through the Captain I met the senior officers who moved behind the 
scenes of A./S. Warfare at Osprey. They all knew him and respected his 
ability. He was one of the old school in anti-submarine warfare, having 
gtown up with the science. As an instructor at one time, he had a reputation 
of being severe, and impressed you as if he might have known all about this 
business even back in the mid-Victorian era, but being modest said nothing 
about it. Having completed several days of the hush-hush exercise, he left, 
and I carried on in the hands of instructors, all of whom I now knew. The 
Captain was returning to H.M.S. Reading, thence off to Weymouth, a quaint 
little town on the South coast of England, for a spot of leave with his family. 

A pleasant week had rolled by and on looking back I was amazed at how 
much I had learnt, how much I had absorbed by working with my Captain 
during his stay. Bits of information which previously did not register now 
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told a story. It was here my eyes were opened to a realization of the problem 
on hand . . . to see the invisible object we must attack . . . a submerged U-boat. 
My mind became photostatic. I got so I could mentally carry a picture of a 
U-boat’s under-water movements and instantly anticipate the new course to 
steer to place a warship in position to attack. I had never encountered a 
phase of naval warfare so intensely exciting. Here was I, the first of my 
countrymen to receive this hush-hush, top secret, training in tactics and 
methods that no other nation in the world yet possessed. Little did I 
then know that the knowledge here gained would one day enable me to 
materially help my own people. 

One evening, towards the end of my course at Osprey, Commander 
Tilden, Pay Commander Dalton and I stood in front of the Wardroom, 
fireplace chatting over tankards of beer. Commander Burnett, coming in, 
joined us. From the morning I had worked with my Captain on these secret 
exercises and Commander Burnett had learnt I was an American, he had 
taken a great interest in me. 

Looking at me he remarked: “You know, Cherry, I believe you have the 
distinction of being the first American to be trained at Osprey. How do you 
like this work?” 

“Very much indeed, sir,” I replied enthusiastically. ““Most interesting !”’ 

“How would you like an appointment for the long course?” he asked. 
“Tt can be arranged.” 

This offer was tempting. I should have liked nothing better but it meant 
losing my destroyer appointment. Some ended up with a shore job, wearing 
a green stripe, from this course . . . they were too few and too valuable to 
send to sea. I didn’t want a shore appointment, I prided myself on being of 
the executive branch, the combatant branch of the Navy. I sighed inwardly. 
What a pity I couldn’t have both. But even if I could keep the executive 
stripe and later be sent to sea, it meant spending more months of the war 
ashore, away from action, and for me that wasn’t what I came over to do. 

Commander Burnett watched my face and no doubt read my thoughts. 
He saw how reluctant I was to say either ‘Yes!’ or ‘No!’ 

“Think it over,” he suggested. “If you decide you’d like it, come and 
See mie... 

Training continued. I found myself impatient to be at sea and to put into 
practice all I had been taught. One morning, after breakfast, just before 
leaving for exercises at the asdic table, I reported to Commander Burnett 
for I felt it my duty to let him know my decision on the long course. When 
I faced him, I hesitated momentarily. 

“You needn’t tell me, Cherry... I know.” He had read my thoughts. “I 
quite understand,” he added. “Actions speak louder than words.” 

We left it at that. He couldn’t have put it more tactfully. All through that 
morning I concentrated on the instruction and practice in hand. I wanted to 
be able to give as good an account of myself as possible, opportunity 
permitting. Being a Saturday, we finished at noon, but I filled in most of the 
afternoon and evening with extra reading and studying of diagrams and 
plot-tables on my own, 
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Sunday broke and, as usual, morning divisions was followed by Church 
Service. After lunch I took a nap until tea. When we had finished tea I joined 
Commander Langlands in a stroll over picturesque country roads that 
border the River Clyde, to blow away the cobwebs. We came back late 
feeling tired but healthier than ever. Already officers were flowing into the 
Wardroom for the pink gin before dinner. Commander Langlands and I 
went to our cabins. I hurriedly washed and changed into wing collar and 
bow tie and went below to the spacious foyer to await Langlands. Little 
groups of officers stood about in the large Wardroom, chatting over drinks. 
A few lounged in soft chairs and browsed through periodicals as they 
sipped their drinks. Off to a side I spotted Commanders Burnett, Tilden 
and Dalton in conversation with several long-course officers. Langlands 
now appeared and we joined them. 

We were just finishing our gins when suddenly the music on the radio 
was interrupted. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen! Attention please! Here is a very special an- 
nouncement! The Japanese have attacked Pearl Harbour! Serious damage has 
been inflicted on the United States battle fleet! Losses are known to be 
severe, but exact details are not yet to hand! A further announcement will 
be made later! The programme will now continue!” 

An officer immediately switched off the radio. This was no time for 
music. The faces of all were that of astonishment, almost disbelief. The 
atmosphere was electric. A silence came over the Wardroom so quickly you 
almost felt it would rise up and hit you. Moments before we had all been 
talking and laughing. Now, complete quiet, stillness. Nobody moved. Some 
of the officers turned their heads in my direction, the only American present. 
It was Commander Burnett who broke the silence. 

“Well, Cherry, this is a momentous occasion, it calls for a toast. Steward! 
A round of drinks!’ 

Glasses recharged, Commander Burnett raised his in my direction. “To 
your country, our dear friend before, our Ally now. God bless America and 
success to her arms!” 

I raised my glass in response, but a feeling had welled up in my chest. I 
couldn’t speak. My country had been attacked! I couldn’t believe it. I knew 
tears had come to my eyes. 

““America!’’ came a deep chorus of voices. 

They expected a word from me. I pulled myself together. “Gentlemen,” 
I began. ‘“The scales have fallen from man’s eyes. Disillusionment has given 
way to reality. The gloves are off. Freedom is at stake the world over. Uncle 
Sam now stands firmly alongside John Bull. Out of disaster . . . Pearl 
Harbour... has grown a pearl of precious price... . Sight!” 

And with that I drank the toast. 

The date was December 7th, 1941. 

A more sober Wardroom of officers I had never seen. Pearl Harbour! 
What did it mean? From the few words over the wireless, all knew America 
had been attacked without warning and losses to the Pacific Fleet were 
intimated as serious. Britain’s great friend, who had been helping her, would 
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now require help herself. Was America still being attacked? What was 
happening right now? It looked very serious from every angle for all of us. 
The Japs and the Germans would now throw everything against our two 
countries. My immediate thought was how to offer my services to my own 
country and through whom, the Admiralty or Greenwich? I would call the 
Secretary of the College tomorrow. Later news, that evening, still left much 
to the imagination. It gave little more than a confirmation of the previous. 
It was a subdued and unusually quiet lot of officers hat went off to their 
cabins that night. The world picture had changed, but suddenly anything 
could happen now. 

Early Monday morning I called Greenwich and spoke with the Secretary. 
Already several of my fellow Americans had contacted him with the same 
purpose in mind and I submitted request that my name be added to the 
cable now being drawn up for transmittal to Washington, offering our 
services to the U.S. Navy. 

The last day at Osprey flew quickly. My course was at an end. I packed my 
bags once more. And not having heard from Greenwich or Washington, 
tomorrow I was leaving for Liverpool, the headquarters of Western 
Approaches, to pick up my first active duty appointment in the Battle of the 
Atlantic... an American ‘four-stacker’ destroyer wearing the White Ensign. 
She was rechristened the Reading. Thus came my introduction to Liverpool 
and Birkenhead, which were to play so much a part in my war life. 
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“T IME! Lime Street! Lime Street!’? I heard the trainman shouting. 

I stepped out into a depressing, unfriendly looking station. My 
brain ticked Lime; my mouth registered a sour taste. I was seeing Liverpool 
for the first time in my life. 

I hailed a porter who checked my luggage and found a cab for me. I was 
headed across the River Mersey to the sister-town of Birkenhead where 
Cammel-Laird shipyards welded mighty warships with which the Royal 
Navy gave such good account. There’s hardly a sailor who fought in the 
Battle of the Atlantic, certainly none who served in Western Approaches, 
who is not familiar with the River Mersey and the great city-port of Liver- 
pool. It’s not a beautiful city. It was made even less so by the Luftwaffe. Still, 
measured by the part she played in the fight for freedom, she stands high 
indeed. Playing a role in world affairs was nothing new for this great seaport, 
as far back as 1819 she gave shelter to the first steam vessel ever to cross the 
Atlantic. But what I saw of it through the taxi window was sufficient to 
discourage my interest in shore leave . . . a city without a main street. We 
passed through a tunnel and before I knew it we were in Birkenhead. 

Cabby came to a sudden stop before a high fenced-in area. ““There you 
are, sir, that’s Cammel-Laird,” he said, pointing. 

I opened a wooden door and stepped in. I was stopped by a guard, who 
ushered me into a shack to the left of the entrance. Producing my naval 
identification and Admiralty appointment slip I asked for directions to 
Reading. 1 learnt that name meant nothing as warships in for repairs or under 
construction here went by job numbers and a search for her number com- 
menced. The yard literally bulged with warships, new and old. Even with 
directions it took me fifteen minutes of sleuthing ... then I spotted a 
‘four-stacker’ along a quay wall. 

It couldn’t be her! My heart sank. I’d expected a clean, smart-looking 
American destroyer, ready for sea. She wasn’t clean, she wasn’t smart- 
looking, and she looked as if she wasn’t going to sea... for a long 
time. 

Could that be the ship that escorted the Right Hon. Winston Churchill? 
There were forty-nine others, I recollected. I trod dejectedly up the gangway 
to investigate. 

Electric cables snaked under foot; oily grime, metal shavings and scrap 
lay about the deck; paint, timber, boxes of tools, a couple of welding 
torches caught the eyes. It was quite impossible to walk in any direction 
without lifting feet high and moving at extraordinary angles. 

On the decks below, things were no better. Parts of turbines, boilers, 
condensers, lay everywhere. Her lower decks were over-run with dockyard 
workers, pounding, welding, some tearing her apart again. Others armed with 
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rulers prowled the ship’s innards taking measurements which they studied 
with grave faces and after lengthy deliberations a chalk mark would appear. 
These were stalked by others with torches and drills and these again were 
pursued by yet others, with hammers, whose function it appeared was to 
make as much noise as possible. I silently wondered whether they worked to 
a common putpose. 

In the Wardroom were still others lounging about the deck in conver- 
sation. I listened, but all seemed to speak in different dialects, with extra- 
ordinary accents. It was a bedlam and I thought, Well, chum, you’ve been 
appointed to Noah’s Ark. 

In cabins, stripped of everything, several sat with backs against bulk- 
heads, asleep, breathing through open mouths. It required a new appraisal 
of human capabilities to understand how anyone could sleep in that con- 
fusion of noise! I discovered that their efforts would be required shortly and 
they were standing by. 

I climbed the ladder to the upper deck and came to the cabin marked 
‘Captain’. I knocked and opened the door. A youngish officer about five 
feet eight with reddish-blond hair and wearing the two straight stripes of the 
Royal Navy was busily engaged with a dockyard representative. The officer 
turned his eyes towards me. 

“You’re Cherry, aren’t your” he said, sizing me up. “Come in. Been 
expecting you. Dumas’ the name,” he said, extending his hand. ‘I’m Number 
One. Hope you haven’t brought your luggage.”’ 

I told him I had it checked at the station. 

“Good,” he said. “You'll have to find quarters ashore for the time 
being.” 

Where would you suggest ?”’ I said. “I don’t know Birkenhead.” 

“Might try the Central,”’ he said. “Several of our chaps are there. Rooms 
are comfortable and it has a nice bar. Only ten minutes’ walk from here.” 

“What’s the present ship routine?” I asked. 

“Tsn’t much to do aboard at present,’ he said. “Most of us come 
down after breakfast and leave around tea-time. That is, all but myself,’’ he 
laughed. 

I left Number One with the civilian and started out to find the Central. 
As it was the best family hotel in Birkenhead, I had no trouble finding it at 
all. After a little chat with the girl at the desk she produced a pleasant room 
for me. That afternoon two ratings from Reading were detailed to fetch my 
luggage from Lime Street Station and with that I found myself installed in 
the Central. 

It wasn’t long before I met out ‘Chiefie’, Warrant Engineer Officer 
Barbour, R.N. In the Navy all chief engineers are known as ‘Chiefie’. I also 
met Warrant Gunner Officer Sanderson, R.N., our ‘Guns’, and Sub- 
Lieutenants Greenway and Broadhurst. 

Life took on a routine of breakfast at the hotel, surviving the hours of 
bedlam aboard ship, from nine to four, then tea and supper at the hotel. 
With evening, Dumas, Guns and Chiefie would assemble in the homely 
sitting-room of the Central Hotel and seat themselves in the comfortable 
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chairs around one of the small round tables. A routine of beer drinking would 
commence. Over mugs of beer interesting stories of their experiences lent 
wings to the hours and time flew. I learnt there was a Doc Sandeman, R.N.V.R. 
attached to Reading, who was on leave in Edinburgh and would probably get 
a new appointment before the ship sailed. A Lieutenant Bradley, a New 
Zealander, was due back from leave about the same time as the Captain. I 
gradually awoke to the fact that I was part of a beer-drinking family of sailors 
attached to a destroyer that was expected some time before the war ended to 
go out on duty. When I questioned them for a sailing date they would all 
gravely) halt over their beer mugs and give me puzzled looks. ‘Wasn’t I 
happy?’ 

P When they knew me better, they said: “Well, chum, it’s one of your 
American destroyers. Some of the machinery’s still a mystery to us. Probably 
go to sea again though, need the ships badly.’’ And that was as close as I got 
to a date of sailing during the first few weeks. 

By this time I became an accepted resident-member of this family hotel, 
eating well and regularly . . . though the older residents, looking at my 
uniform, often wondered what I could possibly have to do with the sea when 
I saw so little of it. 

Then the Captain returned and Dumas and Chiefie went on leave. The 
only effect that had on the sailing date was that the Central’s old-established 
clientele saw a change of faces round our nightly beer table. But I was still 
there. 

In the latter part of December my hotel days came to an end. My cabin 
was ready aboard ship. When I checked out of the Central several of the 
old residents gave me a friendly good-bye. 

“Poor chap!” they doubtless thought. “He’s leaving to fight the war 
at last.” 

But this was only a gallant exit. Actually, I merely exchanged a hotel 
cabin for a cabin facing Cammel-Laird quayside. Any mention of sailing 
date only brought a return of those puzzled expressions. However, it was a 
bit different from hotel life, there was a spot of work to do now and then. 
There was the business of Officer-of-the-Day which some were carrying out. 
I even heard threats of myself being included in the near future. Also there 
was a distinct reminder of salt air seeping in from the River Mersey and I 
noticed Lieutenant Bradley occasionally doing a bit of work on navigating 
charts, studying Admiralty Fleet Orders and similar publications. But as 
Christmas drew near and still nothing happened I attributed that work of his 
to sheer boredom or perhaps he preferred that to our conversations. Of 
course, the daily 5 p.m. fire-drill gave the ship a touch of realism. Sailors 
would dash wildly about the decks, connecting and laying out long pieces 
of fire hose as if their lives depended on it; they would rush buckets of sand 
ve a few carrying shovels and axes, preparing against fires in case of air 
attack. 

One night the air alarm shrieked its chilling warning of approaching 
Luftwaffe and the “duty watch’ dashed up to fire stations. Of course, we all 
knew that Cammel-Laird, working on Ar priority warships, wasn’t exactly a 
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safe place to be in at a time like that, and this feeling naturally lent atmos- 
phere to our existence. But nothing happened here and Christmas was upon 
us. 

On Christmas morning the Captain, in good form, rendered an eloquent 
address before the ship’s company mustered on the mess decks. He reminded 
us that the war was still on, that we could have great hopes of doing our bit 
again soon. In the meantime he hoped we’d enjoy and make the most of 
this Christmas at the quayside. 

From this I fully expected some goodies to eat, some hidden surprise 
to enjoy. He led the hands gathered for this occasion in several carols, sung | 
loudly if not well. Then followed an invitation to all chief and petty officers 
to the Wardroom for a Christmas snort wherein they all enjoyed free drinks 
at the expense of ship’s officers. That was the nearest resemblance to Santa 
Claus they saw that year. 

Later we sat down to Christmas dinner: mutton, boiled spuds and 
Brussels sprouts. Looking at the two undersized slices of meat, lost under 
a potato, I groaned. Struggling to my feet I addressed Reading’s officers: 

“Gentlemen, follow me. It is Christmas. You are now guests at an 
American turkey dinner. Behold the noble proportions of this bird. Thirty 
pounds of succulent meat both white and dark. Observe the sizzling fat 
oozing from it, dripping into the plate. Observe how I thrust my fork into 
the crispy golden-brown skin of the breast.”’ In pantomine I sharpened an 
imaginary carving-knife and began slicing the turkey. ““Taste it, Captain, 
sit,” I cried, warming to my theme, “it melts in your mouth. Permit me to 
heap your plate . . . some chestnut dressing, mashed potatoes with a ladle 
of this divine gravy. I’m sure you can manage these candied sweet potatoes 
and cranberry sauce.” 

Reading’s officers sat there absentmindedly cutting and chewing small 
pieces of mutton, their minds on the turkey in America. 

“Ab, here comes the plum pudding! Umm! Can you smell the hot- 
brandied sauce?” I asked. 

“What an imagination the Yank has!” gasped the Captain. “Incredible!” 

And Christmas passed on like other days. Now came a more furious 
bustling activity. A buzz was: Orders had come down from high up, 
Reading must be made ready for trials by January 3rd. All her wounds were 
to be healed, and new scientific instruments and weapons were to be installed 
by that date. 

Hordes of workmen dashed about the little destroyer as if they were 
going to ‘action stations’. Still, day by day the ship began to look increasingly 
better. Over a bottle of whisky in his cabin, Chiefie held conference with 
some of the dockyard engineering staff. And around the Wardroom table, 
over drinks, huddled Admiralty officials discussing the new weapon I’d 
first heard of at Osprey. There were two ships being fitted out with it. 
Reading was one. It was an extremely top-secret weapon. If it didn’t cave 
our fo’c’sle deck in, or blow up part of our bridge when fired, it could be 
expected to produce terrible results for the enemy. I sat wide-eyed. I’d 
rather have listened to conversations concerning this weapon than eat or 
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drink. I felt like a child being read stories out of Grimm’s Fairy Tales for 
the first time. Anything that assured results to one or the other in combat 
interested me no end. 

And when these officials went to minute pains to calculate the strength 
of the fo’c’sle deck, and its maximum ability per square inch to withstand 
the repercussions from it when fired, with my cabin underneath, I became 
even more interested. My eyes dilated with suspicion mixed with admiration. 
Suspicion was stronger. Marvellous people they might be, but could they 
estimate consequences from weapons of war yet to be tried and proven! 
I decided my cabin wasn’t a safe place to be when it was fired. 

There was other work of a secret nature going on. One had only to 
look at the structures going up over the chart-house and midships. Radar was 
being installed. I thought of the Nimrod classmate ‘pool’ and began counting 
up the bottles of Scotch that would go to the classmate whose ship first sank 
a U-boat. 

One morning Guns and I stood on the iron deck. 

“What in hell is all this?’ I asked, surveying rows of metal bars. “Are 
we shipping camouflaged gold across the Atlantic?’’ In the past, countries 
that rushed this precious metal out were soon over-run by the Nazi hordes. 
“Are we packing up?” 

“Not yet. They’re for a stability test,” laughed Guns. 

“Why, isn’t the ship safe?” 

“That seems to be the point that’s going to be settled. There appears 
to be a question whether Reading can safely cross the Atlantic with the added 
top weight from all the ruddy new instruments they’ve been piling on 
the ship.” 

“That’s interesting! Tell me more. I’m curious.” 

“Curious!” said Guns. “You'll be more than curious if we run into a 
North Atlantic gale.” 

After hours of loading bricks on Reading’s portside, starboard side, 
moving them about as ordered by Admiralty chaps who stalked and studied 
the columns, jotting down all sorts of figures, one of them finally grunted: 

“T think that does it.” 

I sidled over to the bloke to ascertain his learned opinion. 

“What do you think, sir?” I asked politely. 

“Oh yes, stability . . . be several weeks before we come to a decision.” 

“We'll be at sea before then.” 

“Quite so. Probably have the report by the time you come back.” 

“You know,” I said, “I can hardly wait until we get back and learn your 
opinion.”’ 

The official’s eyes twinkled, and Guns laughed. 

Difficulties cropped up with the new weapon and January 3rd came 
and went. Even so, with the passing days, Reading took on mote the appear- 
ance of a warship. Nor was that all. The ship’s company had all returned 
from leave, bar Doc Sandeman the Scot who had been reappointed, his 
place being taken by Surgeon Lieutenant A. F. Crowley, R.N.V.R., an 
Irishman out of Dublin; and out of ablue sky, Lieutenant S. P. Smith, R.N.R., 
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an engineer officer, had replaced Warrant Engineer Barbour, our old Chiefic. 
But this wasn’t the last change. Subby Greenway and Broadhurst, who had 
asked for new appointments, now left the ship, and a new Sub-Lieutenant, 
Sullivan-Taylyour, appeared, who was to become Signals’ Officer. Then 
came the big day in Reading. 

“Crikey! Look!” shouted a sailor assigned as ‘flatsweeper’. “Smoke 
coming out of the funnels.” 

“Smoke? It’s too much rum you been drinking,” retorted his mate, 
looking up dubiously. “Blimey! You’re right. She’s aloive . . . resurrected! 
Oo the blinkin’ ’ell ’ood think it.” 

Hardly had this been accepted as fact when from the lower decks came 
the wail of the Bosun’s pipe: 

“Special sea-duty men to your stations. . . . Fo’c’sle men on the fo’c’sle, 
quarter-deck men on the quarter-deck. . . . Stand by for leaving harbour.” 

“Hello, what goes onr” shouted a rating, poking his head out of the 
lavatory. 

“‘The ship’s moving!’’ came a chorus of voices. 

It had been so long since that pipe was heard by the seamen in Reading 
that some quietly wondered whether the ‘hands’ would know what to do. 
With the aid of a tug the old ‘Lease-Lend’ destroyer cleared the cramped 
dockyard space. The tug, having done its bit, left. Reading was actually 
under way. The Captain, Bradley and I, standing on the bridge, watched the 
shore passing by with contained excitement. It felt strange to be in a ship 
that moved, and one sailor yelled out, “I think I’m getting seasick.”’ A smile 
came to the Captain’s face and he turned a moment to look at the bloke. 

At the wheel stood the ship’s Coxswain, Barnes by name, looking 
completely imperturbable. He had been in the Navy well over twenty years, 
and was the most senior Chief Petty Officer in Reading. Responding to the 
helm orders, he found time to sniff the oncoming salt air like a true sailor 
of Nelson. 

We weren’t destined to go far, but no one minded that. Leaving dry-dock 
was sufficient for one day. Number One hustled about the fo’c’sle seeing 
that wires and fenders were in readiness for coming alongside Wallasey 
docks, whilst Guns and Subby did the same on the quarter-deck and 
midships. Though all were out of practice this was achieved without damage 
to Reading, which at the time struck me as a major accomplishment. 

In the days that now followed, Number One worked like a trojan, 
whipping the ship’s company into shape. The new “Watch and Quarters 
Bill’ was posted; harbour routine was rigidly in effect. The days of just 
belonging to the ship and whiling time away were over. Ungodly hours 
commenced. 

That night before going ashore for the evening Number One told me 
that tomorrow I would be Duty Officer. This was my first time “duty’. I 
felt I would catch-on to destroyer routine quicker if I got up with the men 
and observed a full day’s life aboard. I looked up the ‘Duty’ Quartermaster 
at the gangway and told him to put me down for a shake at 0545. He looked 
at me as if I were mad. In harbour, even ‘men under punishment’ are not 
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given a shake until 0600. Back in the Wardroom I found Guns, who was 
Duty Officer today, seated, alone, having a quiet smoke. I joined him for a 
couple of drinks and about midnight I went off to bed. 

At 0600 I heard a voice. 

“What the bloody hell! Bloody hell get out of bed this time . . . calling 
me a 1 A heavy hand kept tugging at my shoulder. I looked up from 
my pillow. 

“Yeh, what’s up?” I asked, yawning. “What’s all this bloody hell 
business about?” . 

“Well, sir,’’ exclaimed the Bosun’s mate, “you won’t get up.” 

“No need to cuss,” I grunted. “Don’t like it. Never do it myself.” 

“If you don’t, sir, there’s someone in bed with you that does.”’ 

“Good God, not really! I never cuss!” 

“Well, sir, when I gave you the first shake, SOMEBODY called me a 
Sonofabitch.” 

“That’s all right, my boy. If I said it I didn’t mean it. There’s some 
chocolates over there, help yourself. Got a girl friend? ... Take the box.” 

The Bosun’s mate now left for the lower decks, to roust the defaulters. 
And at 0630 a high-pitched squealing wail penetrated the lower decks and, 
hardly had that died down when it was followed by a hullabaloo of shouting: 

“Show a leg! Show a leg! All ’ands, all ’ands lash up and stow; ’ands 
to wash and clean!” 

Wearing sea-boots, white woollen stockings and a blue high-neck 
sweater under my reefer, I put my cap on’and went out on deck. It was 
still dark outside and cold. The Quartermaster at the gangway was having a 
hot cup of kye and the Jetty Sentry was doing a jig to keep warm. I stopped 
to chat with them, and then proceeded to the fo’c’sle and back to the 
quarter-deck to check if the wires that held Reading to the quay needed 
taking-in or letting-out. 

Below-decks men were undarkening ship, and in the officers’ quarters, 
Number One was getting his shake. The Duty Petty Officer was now 
looking for me. 

“Colours, sir,”’ he said. 

About this time another pipe rang out, ““Watches for exercise fall in.” 

The objective of this was for the ratings to muster on the upper deck 
to be detailed for sundry and daily tasks. Seamen began to appear one by 
one and in numbers and sorted themselves into groups. Each group was 
supervised by a Captain-of-the-Tops who checked names against those in 
little notebooks, and reported to the Chief Bosun who watched the routine 
as though it were something new each day. 

Number One, his feet thrust in short sea-boots and a muffler round 
his neck, in place of the collar and tie, which he would don after breakfast, 
stood looking in the direction of Cammel-Laird, whilst the Chief Bosun 
went through this preliminary drill prior to reporting to him. With the 
report, “Ship’s company correct, sir,” Number One quickly detailed the 
hands for their morning’s work: gun sweepers to clean guns, flat sweepers 
to clean ship, cooks to the mess decks. Actually they did not cook but 
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merely drew and prepared the food and brought it to the galley where the 
ship’s cook did the rest. There wasn’t need for a ‘side party’ as Reading was 
newly painted; nor were men required for special jobs on this morning. 
Number One therefore ordered, “Remainder of hands work part of ship.” 

But this was only the beginning of the day’s routine. I literally counted 
thirty ‘pipes’ before my turn as Duty Officer finished. What with making 
‘colours’ and the hundred and one things a Duty Officer was called to pass 
on or supervise, I soon learnt he was charged with the feasty of the men 
and the ship. He had to be prepared to deal quickly and correctly with any 
or all emergencies. He had to supervise the Duty Petty Officer in the execu- 
tion of his duties, but as he usually knew more than I, this was a bit tricky. 

In the Navy a man to be brought up for punishment has first to be 
put on the First Lieutenant’s or Captain’s report. He has to be charged 
with his crime according to King’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions. 
‘K.R. & A.I.’ Seeing that these charges were correctly framed and worded 
in the rough report book was another tricky one .. . as they were generally 
phrased in quaint English, I turned to the ‘career’ Petty Officer for help, 
but as he usually spoke in a Cockney, Yorkshire or Glasgow dialect I 
gave up. 

A good Duty Officer, I learned, paid attention to the smart appearance of 
the ship; also to the dress and appearance of the Quartermaster, the Bosun’s 
Mate and Jetty Sentry on duty. 

The Duty Officer was required to receive visiting senior officers and 
important officials, with a ‘pusser’ salute at the gangway, and to report 
their arrival to the Captain immediately, if not sooner. And if the approaching 
visitor happened to be an Admiral, God help you if the Captain didn’t 
hear of it in time for the Captain himself to be at the gangway. 

He was also expected to know what the barometer was doing; that wires 
were eased or taken up with the changing tides, that additional wires were 
put out if the ship’s safety was threatened by weather, that he knew what 
came in, what went off and what went on in the ship that day. 

My day of duty wore on. Twice I had failed to see the Captain off ship, 
and once in returning aboard. The Captain was terribly annoyed, I later 
discovered. But how was I to know when he told me he would be leaving 
the ship in half an hour or be returning at 3 p.m., that it was for any 
other reason than that Ias Duty Officer ought to know something of what 
was going on in the ship. 

I soon learnt. In routine departures of the Captain I was expected at 
the gangway to see him off with a salute and when he informed the Duty 
Officer that he was leaving on an ‘official call’ it meant he was to be ‘piped 
over the side’. And when he gave a specific time for his expected return, it 
was not just information. He expected the Duty Officer at the gangway to 
see him inboard. Much salt water was to move past Reading’s keel before I 
woke up to the fact that seeing the Captain off, or on returning, was more 
than just the traditional salute. There was often a bit of information, a last 
word that was obtained that way, which more than once proved of importance 
in running the ship. 
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Four o’clock tea came and went. The working day was over for the 
liberty-men, and possibly for the rest of the hands, but certainly not for 
the Officer-of-the-Day. The Bosun’s Mate, the Signalman, the Duty Petty 
Officer seemed always to be interested in the Duty Officer’s whereabouts, 
and there was no peace. There was ‘liberty-men’ to inspect, “fire drill’ to 
attend, ‘sunset’ to attend, ‘darken ship’, ‘cover guns’. And at 2045 I heard 
the pipe, ‘Men under punishment to muster’, and at 2050 there was a knock 
at the Wardroom door. The Duty Petty Officer stood before me. 

“Rounds, sir,”’ he said. 

Reaching for my cap, I followed him, inspecting one part of ship after 
another, men springing to attention everywhere. Coming to a passage, he 
barked: 

“Men under punishment... Shun!” 

I eyed the culprits and counted five as we passed and carried on with 
‘rounds’. This over, I reported to the Captain in his cabin: 

“Rounds correct, sir. Five men under Number Eleven. Port watch 
ashore.” 

At 2300 I went rounds again. This time to observe that the Jetty Sentry 
was alert; the Duty Quartermaster was at his post and on the job, that orders 
for liberty-men had been observed; that the night round’s book had been 
kept up to date; that wires requiring taking up or easing out had been 
attended to; that precautions against fire were observed; that no unauthorized 
person was sleeping aboard. 

One would think now the working day was over, but no, a couple of 
Newfoundland sailors returned drunk and, if that wasn’t enough one of 
them fell overboard whilst coming over the gangway and had to be pulled 
out. But I was learning, learning faster than my Captain thought. 

When it wasn’t the Duty Officer, it was Number One this, Number One 
that. He seemed to be required in different parts of the ship at the same time. 
No sooner did things in general begin to assume normal than the Captain, 
ever a stickler for Service routine as I began to find out, issued orders 
for Sunday divisions on the morrow, the first since Reading’s refit 
began. 

There was a shed alongside where we lay, and there the men were 
fallen-in by divisions. Number One reported to the Captain. 

“Reading . . . Shun. Ship’s company correct, sir.” 

The Captain began inspecting his ship’s company. I thought then, 
well the Navy can be in a refit aftermath, often is, but routine proceeds 
just the same. At last he approached my division. 

“Fo’c’sle division . . . Shun!”’ I barked, and the division petrified itself. 
It seemed as though they didn’t breathe any more and I gave him a salute 
straight out of the Seaman’s Manual. 

The Captain returned my salute and commenced inspecting the front 
tow. He stopped before each man . . . pointed out a ribbon not properly 
tied on one; an improperly pressed uniform on another; ordered a haircut 
for this one, boots not polished on that one; a shave for another. I began 
to feel he had a grudge against my division. Having come to the end of the 
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front row he stood there eyeing me, but finding no reaction, nothing but 
the solemn expression of a naval officer at Sunday divisions, he threw me a 
look suggestive of something. It inspired nothing. 

Suddenly I remembered! I should have given the order: “Front row will 
take one pace forward. Rear rank will stand fast... Front row... one pace 
forward... march!” This was to permit him to pass between and inspect 
the men of the rear rank, but he was already walking behind the rear row 
inspecting their backs, making the best of a bad situation. It was too late 
to do anything about it. 

However, I gave him another snappy salute when he had finished with 
my division. He returned this with an even more solemn face. On the whole 
I thought my part of the show hadn’t gone off too badly, and after all, I 
hadn’t done this sort of thing since I left Chatham Barracks. 

A carpet of snow covered the ground. Inside the shed it was very cold 
and the Captain, not wishing to keep the men standing about, announced 
there was a church service on board H.M.S. Eaglet, the depot ship, and with 
that he gave orders for their dismissal. 

Divisions over, the Captain left the shed and the First Lieutenant 
proceeded to dismiss the ship’s company. I was due to attend church 
setvice on board Eaglet at the Captain’s invitation. She was about half 
an hour’s tramp over embankments of snow and slippery slush and I found 
myself wondering what he could possibly see in a church service so far 
away; and, even more, why I had said, “‘Yes,”’ so readily to his invitation. 
Others discovered they had something else to do before he’d half gotten the 
invitation out. I had let myself be roped in too easily, I was thinking as I 
strode along the jetty, when I heard a voice. 

“Oh, Cherry!’ said the Captain. ““You must do something about your 
division. Too many of the ratings were improperly dressed. Then there’s 
the order you failed to give. Went off rather badly.” 

Ves sit” 1 said: 

But I was more concerned with the mile of high banks of snow and 
slush which separated Eag/et from ourselves. I looked at him, hoping he 
would call the gallant venture off. But no, the Captain possessed a religious 
streak which I vividly remembered from Osprey, and I really wasn’t too 
surprised when I found myself plodding wearily at his side humouring 
him with conversation. 

With little more than half the journey behind us I commenced to tire. 
Lifting feet high through piles of snow wasn’t exercise; it was labour, hard 
labour. I felt wretched. At last we arrived. 

Had I knelt I don’t think I could have gotten up. Once seated I enjoyed 
the Padre’s sermon and Sunday service, but I still didn’t look forward to 
the walk back with any lightheartedness. By the time we reached our ship 
I found myself harbouring a respect for the Captain. It would also have been 
easier for him to have let this pilgrimage go for more convenient weather, 
but it wasn’t his way. 

What with the refit that had been proceeding officers and sailors on 
leave, and the fact that four officers including myself had but recently 
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joined, it was not surprising we ‘newly appointeds’ didn’t really know 
the Captain, his old officers, each other, or the crew. 

That I came from New York and not Texas or Chicago, mattered not 
at all. I was American. To the Captain that meant people who wore big 
broad cowboy hats; toted a couple of guns; were quick on the draw and 
ready to shoot from the hip. I was one to be experimented upon, humoured, . 
whilst he wrought gradual change. ' 

“Amazing he doesn’t chew gum. Would be the last straw if he did,” 
I once overheard him chuckle to Number One with undisguised relief. 

Their lordships had appointed me to a Captain who was a mid-Victorian. 
American mannerisms were startling; the New York accent was shocking, 
possibly contagious. And good God, those American jokes! Still, as one of 
Reading’s officers the Captain was not unhappy about it, far from it. I was 
something different .. . provided I wasn’t too different he liked the idea. It 
broke the monotony of the grim grind of 1941-2. And if he didn’t laugh 
at a joke he was amused at the very idea it was a joke. 

But occasion arose when he was a bit disturbed, and though I liked 
my Captain I experienced an ever-greater liking to see him shocked. He 
would look down on me with such majestic poise. 

“Cherry, you don’t seem to take enough interest in your men, your 
divisional work.” 

“Not interested in them, sir? Why, I look upon them as brothers,”’ I 
replied, knowing this would shake him to the core. 

He looked at me with a confused expression. For a moment he was 
nonplussed. The conversation had taken a peculiar turn, and I could see 
him struggling as to how best to bring it back to a Captain and a subordinate 
level. 

“Tt’s not that, Cherry, it’s a question of looking after their personal 
interests, their problems.” 

“Why, aren’t they happy, sir?” I asked. “T’ve heard no complaints.” 

“Good God, man, this conversation is turning into a stage comedy. Do 
you know whether the kits of your ratings are up to regulation requirements ? 
Your men! Their names! Something about them! Those with sufficient 
service time. Are they being encouraged to go for higher rating? Do you 
know their family backgrounds? No, you don’t! Another point. When I 
speak to you it’s not, “Very good, sir’, it’s “Aye aye, sit’, and when a rating 
addresses you it’s not, ‘right’ or ‘Rightho’, it’s “Very good’. What’s the use 
of fighting a war only to have you sabotage everything we’ve ever prized 
—that’s been handed down from father to son? It’s the customs of the 
pax tet matters. You’re not going to try and change that, I hope, are 

ou: 

“Not at all, sir,” I replied, thinking to myself: What the hell does he 
think I’ve crossed three thousand miles of ocean for . . . fun? To change 
Nelson? 

“Ts it possible to persuade you to cultivate a liking for our ways and 
methods?”’ he asked. ““They’re really not bad! We’ve had a lot of success 
with them. It would make it easier for both of us, I’m sure. It must take 
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much more effort, persisting in being different. I will be delighted to help 
you.” 

“Make myself a problem to you, take up your time. I couldn’t think 
of it, Captain, sir,” I replied, wondering how far his intended interest was 
going to effect my own way of life. This was another reason I was anxious 
to get to sea. He would have major problems then, and my peccadillos 
would be overlooked. 

The Captain considered me his care, even to my accompanying him 
ashore, keeping an eye on my decorum. That he was determined to change 
me was evident. In the struggle between the Royal Navy and me, custom 
and tradition were not going to be menaced. As long as the Navy and they 
endured he would see to it that they were kept together and I should not 
be their separator. ‘Knowing the ropes’, as the navy puts it, that was the 
thing, and all important to an officer like Commander Clift. He was the one 
to see that I was fast secured and that the knots wouldn’t slip. 

He gave me the impression that whilst I was one of the Royal Navy, 
at the same time I was one of the few comprising the living embodiment of 
a great and friendly nation helping Britain out of a tight corner. Even so, 
nothing whatever must be allowed to come between the etiquette of the 
Service or its heritage, in which his life-blood had flowed since boyhood 
days, and through the veins of his ancestors before him . . . instilling into 
me something that was inherent, sacred. To him I was a reservoir, standing 
by, conveniently near, into which he rejoiced to pour the ancient learning 
he had acquired since childhood. 

To him the Stars and Stripes were Uncle Sam. But the White Ensign— 
that was Drake, Raleigh, Frobisher, Nelson. Small wonder then if I didn’t 
know how, couldn’t get a grasp on things. Never mind! He would show 
me. The only thing was how, without upsetting Uncle Sam’s equilibrium. 
In his eyes, America was Prohibition, Al Capone, gang warfare, Ziegfeld’s 
Follies, Texas Guinan and Mae West. True, he occasionally went to the 
flicks, but so rarely he could only just recall The Barrets of Wimpole 
Street. He was infinitely more familiar with ‘K.R. and A.I.’s’, and Admiralty 
Fleet Orders, and I must absorb likewise, before I was a fit and proper 
person in his eyes to stand a watch on board one of His Majesty’s ships of 
war at sea, no matter what practical training I had received, in America or 
elsewhere. 

Once, when I proposed I be put down to stand a sea watch by myself, 
the Captain’s eyebrows lifted miraculously high. He exclaimed: 

“Good God, man! This is a British warship not a Ziegfeld Follies’ yacht 
on a stage.” 

Reading was not an unhappy ship, neither was she a particularly happy 
one. Like most others, she was doing her bit in trying times with officers 
and men of varied peace-time callings thrown together in a steel casing 
which happened to float and they had to make the best of things together. 

On board Reading I heard the first Punishment Warrant read out that I 
had ever heard since becoming an officer in Britain’s Navy. The ship’s 
company was duly mustered and assembled on the quarter-deck under their 
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divisional officers. The Coxswain, who was also the Regulating Petty 
Officer, stood by with the Articles of War in hand. The miscreant, who had 
struck a leading seaman in a moment of temper, was marched on to the 
quarter-deck between two guards. Number One brought all officers and 
men smartly to attention and reported to the Captain. Then came the 
order, “Off caps.” The Captain now took the Articles of War and in a 
solemn voice began to read the ‘Articles’ aloud, while the rating, for whose 
benefit they were being read, seemed to get smaller and smaller and smaller. 
All sorts of terrible things were hinted at in those Articles of War: mutiny, 
death, and God knows what else, some of them handed down from Nelson’s 
day and Drake’s, when men were press-ganged into the Service and the 
punishments had to be tough to maintain any semblance of discipline. There 
is a saying in the Service that no man is that tough he cannot find a rider, 
and now I was learning its truth. As a result the man was ‘awarded’ ninety 
days’ punishment and marched ashore to cells, there to serve the first three 
days on bread and water, and plenty of oakum-picking and gunny-bag 
making to follow. 

There were other punishments less severe for minor offences and all 
numbered. Number 10a for example was stoppage of pay, leave and grog, 
usually dished out in three-day doses. Needless to say, stoppage of grog 
invariably hurt the most. Then there was Number 11, a handy punishment 
for extra work, providing stoppage of pay, leave and furnishing labour to 
clean out the ‘heads’—not a pleasant task. 

Issue of grog was a daily ritual. Promptly at 11 a.m. Mess Stewards 
would muster round the oaken tub inscribed, ‘The King, God Bless Him’, 
to draw their ration for the mess under the eagle eyed supervision of the 
Gunner or the Officer-of-the-Day. 

By the time this was over and one or two other odd jobs, the sun was 
over the yard-arm, high noon, and it was time for the officers to repair to 
the Wardroom for their pink gins. In harbour this was the hour of the day 
when officers from neighbouring warships came aboard, a social call, to 
imbibe a friendly drink. Of course, there was the old guzzler type who never 
missed an opportunity of doing the rounds of all ships in harbour. He 
knew them all, the size of their bar, the varieties served, and the ships that 
stocked his favourite, and he wasted no time. There were only a few of the 
type, but I never saw one drunk and all were charming company. 

Afternoons in harbour were invariably quiet in a well-run ship. The 
‘bright-work’ and ‘spit and polish’ gangs and the gun-cleaning crews had 
finished in the forenoon. Ammunition had been checked and changed, if 
required, Apart from the few men up and about on essential duties or a 
‘bunting-tosser’ on the bridge repairing a few worn flags perhaps, most were 
down below enjoying a ‘seven-beller’, a ‘siz’, or a ‘caulk’, all synonymous 
terms for sleep. At half past three, seven bells would be struck and the ship 
came to life again. A wash and brush up, a cup of tea and life took on afresh. 
The exceptions were afternoon working parties bringing aboard dockyard 
stores, fresh provisions, ammunition, Bosun’s stores, paint, manilla, wire, 
buckets and scrubbers. 
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But this sort of harbour life was fast coming to an end. A few more days 
at the most and we would be ready for sea. 

The first day of ‘trials’ came. This was to be a very special day. We were 
to fire our secret weapon, the ‘hedgehog’. It was fitted on the fo’c’sle just 
below the bridge enabling us to shoot charges straight ahead. Aboard with 
us were several Admiralty officials with a party of scientists to superintend 
the trials and we were all keyed up to the highest pitch of expectancy. 

Shoving off fairly early we steamed out of Liverpool Bay and set course 
for a designated lonely area. 

The men of science sat in the Wardroom discussing the approaching test. 
The missiles to be fired were constructed so that they would detonate only 
on impact with solid matter. Any one charge could blow a hole big enough 
to sink any submarine and sea water would do the rest. The conventional 
depth-charges were fired from astern and exploded at set depths, thereby 
giving the U-boat warning that it was under attack. U-boat commanders 
resorted to desperate manceuvres to avoid being caught under the stern of 
an enemy warship. But long experience had taught them to regard the 
submerged area around a warship’s bow as harmless. And this weapon fired 
streamlined depth-charges from the bow and these gave no warning to the 
U-boat unless one struck and then it was too late for her to take avoiding 
action. And the U-boat struck was not likely to survive to tell about it. It 
was a hush-hush weapon that we were now going to fire and test. 

Reading was now steaming in the assigned waters. Admiralty officials 
and the men of science appeared on the bridge to observe the tests, make 
notes and gather bits of information that might be of value in the laboratories 
where efforts were constantly going on to improve the efficiency and lethal 
area of our weapons. 

We all waited, not knowing what to expect. Ifa part of the ship vanished 
it wouldn’t have really surprised us for there is a certain amount of distrust in 
any new weapon that is built to destroy. And now the time came to fire. We 
waited for the Captain to give the order. 

ebirel* 

There was a loud noise, not quite as loud as a 4-inch gun, nor as exciting. 
Several depth-charges soared gracefully into the air ahead, at about a sixty- 
degree angle. Expending their impetus they turned head-down and plum- 
meted seaward. Nothing more! 

“So that’s it,”’ I said to one of the scientists. “Really not much noise to it 
at all.” 

“Tf you’d been in your cabin you’d think differently,” he smiled. 

And that was where they headed now, to check how the overhead deck- 
plates had withstood the shock and ascertain if the deck could take a much 
greater one. There were several varied rounds to be fired yet, each for 
another purpose. But it would be the last, when a salvo of a complete 
pattern was fired, that would really tell the story. 

The tests went on, and but for the last salvo the day’s work was done. 
No accidents, no one hurt, and if that be the test, so far a success. 

The weapon was now loaded with its full quota of charges. With the 
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assistance of a local chart and the depth-sounding device a shallow hard rock 
bottom was selected. Reading steamed off to make the proper approach. The 
ship steadied on its course, the Captain’s eyes were fixed on a marker ahead. 
Now was the great moment for which we had been waiting all day. 

lien 

The sound was like a giant machine-gun in action, which, once started, 
there was no stopping it. Seconds passed, the bow was intact and the missiles 
were all in the air, some higher, some lower, reminding one of a flock of 
acrobatic divers soaring gracefully up and then down. Then came new crashes, 
one following another, that made deck-plates shake and feet vibrate and one 
wondered how much more was to come. The tests were over. The weapon 
was a success. It worked. Now for U-boats. Those of us off duty adjourned 
to the Wardroom with the scientists, and drinks were served and a hearty 
success to Reading toasted. Several months later another destroyer fitted 
out with this weapon was not to have such good luck. In firing a salvo, in 
action at sea, the destroyer’s bow and bridge vanished. 

Following on our first day’s trials there were several minor adjustments 
to be made, but there were tests of other natures yet to be carried out 
inseparable from a warship, before the Admiralty would grant their ‘all 
clear’ certificate to a dockyard: Thereafter the Navy itself becoming solely 
responsible for the fighting and seaworthy efficiency of one of its men-o’- 
war. 

Two mote days in harbour passed, then came the last day of trials, after 
which Reading would be considered officially out of dockyard hands. So 
again we found ourselves in Liverpool Bay, this time for gun trials. 

Reading still carried the 4-inch ‘A’ gun, and a 12-pounder aft, plus the 
usual machine-guns amidships. “B’ gun had been removed to make way for 
the ‘hedgehog’ and extra depth-charge storage, for we were primarily fitted 
out to hunt U-boats. Exercising main armament in Reading was a combin- 
ation of American guns and Nelson’s methods. 

As we came in range of the target the usual elevation and deflection 
orders were passed. “Up three hundred! Fire! Down one hundred! Fire!’ 
Once or twice shells came very close to the small canvas target lying several 
miles off. We tried again on another run in, range decreasing all the time, but 
no, it was obvious the gunlayer and trainer needed more practice, or they 
weren’t used to American weapons. You couldn’t blame the instruments, for 
there weren’t any such as normally come with British destroyers. Not that 
Reading didn’t once have some, but they had been messed about by all and 
sundry, trying to improve on ‘these Yankee instruments’ and they never 
really worked properly at all after that. It was a clear case of too many cooks 
and none having the proper recipe. There was a rumour that parts were 
missing, no doubt, when ‘B’ gun was removed. 

The result of the shoot showed that with more practice, and more 
ptobably under dire threat of enemy gunfire, our chaps would hit something. 
Given the right setting I had visions of our ‘A’ gunlayer, stung to action by 
an enemy shell whistling past his ear, singing out: “I don’t need any Andrew’s 
Liver Salts. Leave it to me. I’ll hit the ——!” and he probably would. But 
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the present target remained as good as new after expending the allotted shells 
for the shoot. 

There was just time to practise a few rescue manceuvtes before dusk. 
The purpose of this exercise was to bring the warship to a complete stop 
sufficiently close to the man overboard to haul him out of the water without 
mangling him with the ship’s turning propellers. And you must remember 
a ship has no brakes. 

AA good deck officer is supposed to be able to give the helm and engine 
orders necessary to execute this manceuvre. For in action or even in rough 
weather the Captain himself is apt to be blown or washed overboard. 

A lifebuoy, thrown overboard from the speeding ship, was to represent 
the man in the water. It was to be retrieved by a sailor reaching out with a 
long boathook. And each deck officer was to have a turn at manceuvring the 
ship into position. I had done a lot of this sort of exercise with my cruiser, 
coming alongside swimmers to pick them up or nosing the bow to a buoy, 
then leaning over and picking it up. So I felt rather smug about this exercise 
as I observed Number One and Bradley, whom I was to follow, each awaiting 
the Captain’s order to take command of the ship. 

Reading ploughed on. The Captain ordered the lifebuoy to be thrown over 
the side. When it could just about be seen the Captain turned to Number One 
and nodded his head. Number One turned Reading about, steadied her on a 
coutse and brought her alongside nicely and the lifebuoy was retrieved. 
Bradley, who followed, did the same. My turn came. But what in hell was 
wrong with Reading! She didn’t respond at all as I had expected. On one try I 
overshot; on the next I undershot; on still another I brought Reading along- 
side, but the sailor with the boathook in hand, leaning far out over the water, 
groaned: 

“What the bloody hell does the Yank think I’ve got, a magician’s wand 
in my hand!” 

_ Reading steamed on for another try. It was growing darker. 

Number One thought the whaler, being bigger, might be easier as a start 
for me. 

The Captain laughed. “He’d probably sink it.” 

“What’s wrong, Yank,” said Bradley. ““You ought to be able to handle 
Reading, she’s American.” 

I scowled at him. “There is a lot of American ‘she’s’ I can’t handle. Does 
that satisfy your” 

They all snickered, enjoying my plight. Once more I gave helm orders 
for the approach. Where was the lifebuoy? I’d lost sight of it, which 
a good officer doesn’t do. One keeps his eyes on his target even in 
conversation; it’s part of the training. My heart began pounding at my ribs. 
My face commenced to colour. In minutes I would pass it without seeing it. 
I would have failed the test. There would be laughter. I was hoping some 
sailor with keen eyes would spot it and sing out. There was nothing but 
silence. Of course, the Captain and all assumed I still had my eyes on it. 
Suddenly, in a whispering groan, I said: 

“Christ! I’ve lost the lifebuoy!’’ 
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There were chuckles all around me. The Captain’s face was a mixture of 
amusement and reserve. Number One’s and Bradley’s eyes were dancing with 
laughter. Only Guns, who was to have followed me, looked at me with 
sympathetic eyes. 

Binoculars were pulled out of leather cases. All eyes aboard Reading were 
now scanning the darkening seas for a lifebuoy. They reminded me of a 
bunch of Indians looking for a scalp. 

“Guess we'll have to write it off,” concluded the Captain, not without 
some pleasure in his tone. 

“That, Yank,”’ chortled Number One, “‘will cost you a round of drinks.” 

So ended our trials. Returning to Gladstone Dock we provisioned for 
one month and Guns was now kept on the move, superintending the 
priming of depth-charges and seeing that they were set to safe whilst in 
harbour. On the morrow Reading was once again to be caught up in the 
maelstrom of war. We all got our heads down early. 


CHAPTER IX 
READING GOES TO SEA 


“(/XLOSE X doors and scuttles. . . . Special sea-duty men to your 
stations. . . . Fo’c’sle men on the fo’c’sle, quarter-deck men on the 
quarter-deck. .. . Stand by for leaving harbour.” 

There was a stirring and a bustling of men getting into duffle coats in 
answer to the ‘pipe’ which could still be heard. To some that pipe brought 
other thoughts; there would be no more nights with the wife, the girl-friend 
ot family. Reading was leaving Liverpool. Rumour was she would be based 
at Londonderry, probably the Newfoundland run again, 

“Let go for’ard. ... Let go aft.” 

Reading steamed down the River Mersey. The boom gates swung open, 
were passed, and the Bar Light Vessel was quickly left astern. Speed was now 
twenty knots, course nor’west. 

Hours of sea routine passed. Darkness came on, blackout was complete 
except for the flashing of a buoy or the occasional quick switching on and 
off of navigation lights as we passed homeward-bound ships in the narrow 
waters of the North Channel, that small passage between Scotland and 
Ireland which was now the throat through which Britain’s factories were 
being fed and her fighting forces supplied with the sinews of war. 

Watches changed. More and more miles were left behind. Northern 
Ireland lay ahead. With Rathlin Island to south’ard of us, we altered course 
to sou’west and came up to the boom defence to Lough Foyle and steamed 
into the bay. Picking up a pilot at Moville we carried on to Londonderry, 
which was to be our base, and here we secured alongside a quay. 

No doubt this ancient old city was and is a quiet enough seaport in peace- 
time, but I saw a roadstead that had become a hive of Naval activity. Escort 
vessels were everywhere, sloops, destroyers and corvettes, and I realized how 
the tide of war can sweep over a town almost overnight through the fate of 
circumstances. If France had not fallen and the English Channel been made 
the more dangerous for big ships by the proximity of Goering’s Luftwaffe, 
I doubt if a single American G.I. would have set foot in Londonderry as, 
later, thousands did. 

Early that morning the Captain went ashore to report to Captain “D’, a 
title given to the Captain of a Destroyer Flotilla, in this case commanded by 
W./T. from shore base. Captain ‘D’s’ are old hands at their job, having almost 
gtown up in that class of warship. In the afternoon the Captain returned with 
sailing orders in his pocket. He informed us we would sail at o890 tomorrow 
to form part of an escort for an Atlantic-bound convoy. Reading attended to 
the usual last signals and mail. Subby, Doc and I were kept busy censoring 
ratings’ letters, for even the most loyal can sometimes let slip useful infor- 
mation and have to be prevented. Had I not had holes cut in my own letters? 
We'd finished the last of the batch, and I was in my cabin washing my hands 
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when Chiefie, who’d been over in H.M.S. Sardonyx, having a social tot 
with their Engineer Officer, came back all agog. 

“‘Where’s Cherry?”’ he practically shouted. 

I came out of my cabin wondering what could excite Chiefie so. 

“There’s another Yank in the destroyer astern of us,” he exclaimed. 

“Know his name?” 

Chiefie shook his head. ‘ 

“What makes you so certain he’s American?” I asked. 

Chiefie looked offended. “Christ! The bloke’s murdering the King’s 
English. Isn’t that enough!” 

“Thanks.” I laughed and reached for my cap. 

I hurried over to Sardonyx. It could only be Ferris, Parker was dead, I 
told myself, and the several that had come after me were still at school, if they 
followed the pattern. I strode up to the Quartermaster on duty. 

“Can you tell me the name of the Yank aboard your ship?” 

*“You mean Lieutenant Lee, sir,’ he said. 

“Ts he aboard now?” 

“You'll find him in the chart-house, sir.” 

I climbed the ladder to the navigating cabin and knocked. A Lieutenant 
R.N.V.R. opened the door. I could tell by the cut of his jib he was an 
American even before he spoke. 

““You’re Lee, are you not?”’ I asked. 

“That’s me!’ he said, grinning acknowledgment. 

“My name’s Cherry, I’m from New York,”’ I said. 

His grin grew larger and he gripped my hand. 

“Sure glad to meet you,Lee,”’ I said, pumping his hand. “It’s like finding 
beer in the Sahara.” 

We both laughed; a friendship started. One couldn’t know Derek Lee 
without liking him. He was about five feet six, had dark hair, a pleasant face, 
and an attractive smile. I grew fond of him in no time. He was an amazing 
character, probably the only American to join the Royal Navy as an en- 
listed man and came up the hard way. He was the navigator on board 
Sardonyx, doing escort duties between Londonderry and Reykjavik, Iceland. 
Derek’s path and mine were to criss-cross through the war. We had dinner 
ashore that evening and attended a dance at the Officers’ Club. It was tennish 
when I brought him aboard Reading for a night-cap. The Captain was 
alone in the Wardroom and when I introduced Lee as another Yank, 
serving in His Majesty’s Ship Sardonyx, the Captain winced. Derek and I 
stood there with amused faces and I said: 

“Derek, ve got myself a mid-Victorian Captain. I really don’t know 
what I’ve done to deserve it.” 

The Captain eyed Derek and I as if we were the Katzenjammer kids and 
had stepped out of the comic strips to do pranks in real life. Custom and 
tradition were in peril. Changing ways were bound to come of this. But after 
a bit of conversation, over a drink, the Captain discovered Derek was 
really quite a modest chap, disinterested in changing anything but the 
complexion of the war. The Captain seemed pleased with us. He gazed at me 
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over his glass of sherry with a reserved smile that could have meant he was 
contemplating my future education. Having finished our drinks, Derek 
left. 

The Captain had ordered steam for o800. Shortly before that hour the 
Bosun’s pipe pierced the air of a wintry morning . . . the Bosun’s voice echoed 
through the ship, 

“Close X doors and scuttles. . . . Special sea-duty men to your stations. 
. .. Fo’c’sle men on the fo’c’sle, quarter-deck men on the quarter-deck.... 
Stand by for leaving harbour.” 

The navigator, the coxswain who steered the ship, the yeoman of signals, 
the sailors who operated the port and starboard telegraphs to the engine- 
room, the deck officers who had charge of the fo’c’sle and quarter-deck, the 
men who handled the wires and fenders . . . all bundled into their heavy 
winter clothing and hurried off to their posts. 

As this was going on, in the Wardroom, in the cabins, in the lower 
mess decks, portholes were being closed, the heavy iron scuttles were being 
clamped and bolted tightly. It was more than the nightly blackout in harbour; 
this blackout would last for days and nights until we reached port with the 
convoy. 

“Let go for’ard. ... Let go aft... . Ease away the springs.” 

A slight tremor ran through the ship and set up a jingling of metal, of 
crockery, cutlery, of pots and pans. 

The propellers were churning the water, the green sea was turning 
white. A wake formed and fanned out. Reading eased away from the quayside 
and turned her bow seawards. 

Wires and fenders were hauled inboard and were being stored for the time 
we would need them again. Already it felt different from the days of trials. 
This time we would not be back in harbour at nightfall. The twin screws 
churned the water faster. There was now the steady throb of the engines 
which would be with us until we crossed the Atlantic. Reading was under 
way to join up with the convoy. 

We steamed out of the boom defence gate at the entrance to Lough Foyle. 
Here the Free State of Eire is to the north of Northern Ireland. On the port- 
side, we gazed on beautiful little estates in Southern Ireland, to the north of 
us. But one lovely white house, its green acres running down to the river’s 
edge, stood out like a dream in a fairy-tale. Possibly it was the blonde young 
lady who stood at the river’s edge within a stone’s-throw of us, waving 
bon voyage to us with a white handkerchief, that helped stir the thought. But 
Reading was moving along and she was soon left behind. 

As we steamed out leaving the confined waters behind us, again the 
Bosun’s pipe: this time for the ‘special sea-duty men’ to fall out and for the 
first duty watch to close-up. Reading was at sea. 

We were in three sea-watches. I was junior watch-keeper to Number One 
who had the ‘morning’ and ‘dogs’. I was to keep watch under him until I 
found my feet. The Navigator, Bradley, had the ‘middle’ and ‘afternoon’, 
with either the Coxswain or myself in the dark hours. Subby stood watch 
with Guns, an experienced Navy man, who had the ‘forenoon’ and ‘first’, 
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Beyond Inishtrahull, a little island off the northern tip of Ireland, we 
joined up with five other escorts. The rendezvous ground wasn’t far off. 

Merchantmen were now closing us from all points of the compass and 
more loomed on the horizon both north and south of us. This forming-up 
period of a convoy was a dangerous time. There was a keenness aboard all 
escorts. In Reading, the new ‘radar’ screened the skies for enemy aircraft, her 
‘Asdic’ searched the underneath seas for U-boats. 

As I observed this scene I realized to the full how in the days of peace, 
the public generally gave little heed to where their necessities of life came 
from, so long as they got them. But now these had to be provided by the sweat 
and toil of which Winston had reminded his people. 

The convoy formed up in ten columns, line abreast, five deep. The 
Senior Escort destroyer stationed herself 2,000 yards in the lead of the 
convoy. Reading was the leading escort on the portside wing. Half a hundred 
merchantmen wete hemmed in between their six escorts who zig-zagged 
from key positions. The job of shepherding through days and nights had 
begun and we soon settled down as a well-trained company on parade. I 
couldn’t help thinking back to days in Ma/aya when I first saw destroyers at 
this exciting work and how I had wished I was in one of them. Now I was. 

It was a slow convoy. I doubt if the fastest ship among them could 
make more than twelve knots flat out, but the speed had to be regulated to 
that of the slowest ship, always the weakest link in the chain. Later in the 
wart, the situation was different; convoys were formed where all ships could 
guarantee a certain speed and barring accidents maintain it, but in these 
days Britain wasn’t in a position to pick and choose, she hadn’t that many 
escorts. The only exceptions were the seven giants of which “The Queens’, 
Mary and Elizabeth, were perhaps the best-known. They were sailed inde- 
pendently, for in their magnificent speed lay their safety. 

The morning at sea passed. Bradley looked at the ship’s clock and left 
for the bridge to relieve Guns. Guns thanked God when that first watch 
ended. He came into the Wardroom shivering. He drew his duffle coat 
tightly about him, plumped himself on the settee and called for a gin to thaw 
him out. 

Luncheon came, tea came, then the dog watches came. That was Number 
One and I. We relieved Bradley and the Coxswain. Though bitterly cold, 
fortunately the seas weren’t throwing their weight about. I was glad to step 
into the chart-house for a few minutes to catch-up on the signals and fam- 
iliarize myself with our intended track across. It was now I learnt our 
destination. In turning to one of the charts underneath I discovered the whole 
course had been laid out that morning, giving the point at which our convoy 
was to be turned over to the coastal escorts, as well as our course from there 
on. It was St. John’s, and it was with some disappointment I accepted this 
bit of news. There was no use talking to Doc and Chiefie about Boston or 
New York any longer. ; 

In the first hour of our watch the Commodore signalled that the convoy 
would alter course thirty degrees off its main course to starboard, and 
Reading was on the portside. The usual drill for a starboard alteration was 
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for the ships in column to starboard of the Commodore, who was in the 
centre of the van, to reduce speed one knot on putting the helm over... 
whilst those to his port would increase speed one knot at the same time. Thus 
all ships would swing to starboard together and the alteration in speeds 
would be maintained in terms of time to equal the number of degrees 
ordered in alteration of course. 

A quick switching ‘on and off’ of the Commodore’s convoy lights was to 
be the executive, three red and three greens, to be repeated by certain ships 
positioned farther aft and towards the outer wings to ensure all ships 
receiving the signal. 

It was turning dusk and we were half finished with an outward zig when 
the signalman shouted: 

“Executive signal, sir.”’ 

The lights had gone on and out again and Reading had to hustle. Number 
One gave the orders for the increased ‘revs’ and the new course. The 
Captain stood silently eyeing the convoy all turning on to the new heading. 
Occasionally a muffled hoot would be heard as one ship or another edged 
too near his next abreast to be comfortable. 

Darkness fell early in these latitudes. And with darkness zig-zagging legs 
had to be carefully timed. On the outward run, sight of the convoy would 
be lost to the naked eye and contact had to be maintained through binoculars. 
But even this contact blurred and faded if one forgot time, as I soon found 
out. 

It was on the inward zag that eye contact would be picked up again. And 
if a watch-keeper was absent-minded or thought of other things on this 
leg he might even make bow contact with a towering merchantman. 

Now I was having it brought home to me that Britain was a maritime 
nation in every sense of the word, and I realized why it was the Royal Navy 
made a feature of recruiting midshipmen and Merchant Companies their 
cadets, to train them up from early ’teens. 

At 8 p.m. Guns and Subby appeared to take over and Number One 
and I, after bringing the ship’s log up to date, went below for dinner and a 
thawing-out. I threw my duffle coat and wind-breaker on to my bunk and sat 
down to enjoy a hearty meal. Doc watched me with a sickly look and Chiefie 
slyly eyed Doc. It seemed the medical department aboard Reading was not 
doing too well. The Sick Bay Attendant came in looking even worse. He 
took one glance at my plate, put his hand to his mouth and disappeared 
without even telling Doc what he came to see him about. Thinking about his 
assistant didn’t help Doc any. 

I looked at the ship’s clock; it was only eleven and I had to go on watch 
again at four. I left Chiefie to doze. I wanted sleep and warmth; even the 
thought of the bridge at that hour of the morning chilled my blood. Stlll, I 
had five hours yet for which I was thankful. Between the blankets it was 
comfortable indeed, and despite the rolling of the ship I must have slept 
soundly, I was awakened by the Bosun’s Mate. 

“Four o’clock coming on, sir.” 

The Bosun’s Mate couldn’t accuse me of cussing this time. Somehow 
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waking now seemed different. There were men on the bridge who were 
cold and tired. Bradley and the Coxswain would be waiting to be relieved. 
Neither could leave their post without a proper turnover to us. I grabbed my 
duffle coat and cap and joined the jostling throng that composed part of the 
watch now going on duty. I spotted Number One not far behind and waited 
fot him. Bradley and the Coxswain greeted us with undisguised pleasure and 
proceeded to pass on the course, revs, all things of likely importance. 

“There’s the convoy. We’ll be altering to the outside leg in two minutes.” 
And with that they left us. 

It was colder now than in the dog watches. I had on a suit of heavy 
woollen underwear; two pairs of thick sea-boot stockings covered my 
trousers almost to the knees and hung over the top of my sea-boots. Under 
my teefer I wore a heavy shirt, two thick sweaters and a woollen muffler, and . 
over all this the leather wind-breaker. With a duffle coat encasing this 
amount of clothing one would think I would be comfortable. But I was cold. 
How would I feel four hours from now? And for four hours I had to stand 
watch on the bridge come hell or high water. 

This wasn’t all. The convoy was encountering heavy winter seas; seas 
that swept the fo’c’sle and showers of cold spray cascaded and poured over 
the bridge, drenching us time and again. Reading pitched and rolled. With 
each roll I thought of the stability test and the Admiralty officials who were 
deciding whether Reading was safe. Strangely, I didn’t mind the rolling so 
much. What upset me were the moments she would lie poised on the crest of 
a wave and then suddenly crash into the trough with a thud that I felt must 
soon break her back. Waves tore over the well-deck and quarter-deck. The 
blows against Reading’s side sounded like the beat on a heavy drum, but 
these were like nothing compared with the thud from those met head-on. 

Through all this, Number One and I stood in a corner of the bridge, 
keeping watch, waiting for daylight to come. Reading zigged out and zagged 
in. It felt weird. Seeing the convoy now off the starboard quarter, now off 
the starboard bow, and then seeing no ships at all. It gave me an uncomfort- 
able feeling. Knowing I was in the near presence of fifty merchantmen and 
could see none made me disbelieve my eyes more than once that morning. If 
only it weren’t dark. 

The convoy ploughed on. Every half-hour radar reported bearing and 
range of the leading portside merchantman on whom we were keeping | 
anti-submarine station. With the binoculars covered with spray, no matter 
how often we wiped them, this knowledge was particularly helpful, even 
mote it was comforting when we were at the farthest end of our leg and 
could no longer see in this weather. Watch-keeping in a destroyer on escort 
duty required officers with experience. And the experience of the officer was 
likely to be tested at any moment, often several times in a watch. Number 
One was about to be tested now, though neither of us knew it as we con- 
versed. Reading was completing the inward zag at the time. 

“Right, Quartermaster! Port ten,” I ordered to start her on the outward 
zig. “I said port ten, Quartermaster.” 

‘Helm won’t answer, sir!’ 
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Reading was headed straight for the convoy; she couldn’t turn, and 
seas wete pounding at her. What now? I looked at Number One. It would 
be hard to turn with engines alone in this weather, and dangerous. 

“Get a few hands to the Tiller Flat and connect up auxiliary steering. Any 
difficulty, send for Guns.” He might have been explaining something. He 
wasn’t at all excited, at least outwardly. The ship was in danger; we were 
all in danger. 

I practically jumped the height of the bridge ladder and grabbing the 
lifeline, I dashed aft, but not fast enough to avoid being soaked by a shower 
of spray. I gathered some hands from the depth-charge party who had been 
dozing. It took precious minutes to connect up auxiliary steering. To Number 
One, on the bridge, the short interval of time must have seemed like an age. 
I yanked the telephone from a clip. 

“Ready to steer, Number One.” I shouted into the mouthpiece. The 
Captain was now with him, I heard his voice through the ’phone. 

“Hard a port!’ the bridge ordered. 

“Hard a port,” I repeated to the ratings, who swung the spokes over. But 
the wheel did not turn fast enough! Turning it was hard work, the deck was 
slippery, the ship rolled. At last . . . the wheel was swung hard over. 

“Hard a port on, sir,” I reported to the bridge. 

I heard a murmur of relief. The ship began to answer and only just in 
time. I looked out and a whistle escaped my lips. Towering above us was 
a 10,000-ton vessel that would have crushed us like an eggshell. A moment 
earlier we had been headed straight for it. 

For the rest of my watch I remained in the Tiller Flat in charge of the 
several ratings, steering by hand, getting orders from Number One by ’phone. 
It seemed eight o’clock would never come. By the time someone came down 
to relieve me I felt I had had a proper initiation. A half-hour later Chiefie got 
main steering functioning again. 

Another day. More sea-watches; more bad weather. By now we were 
well out into deep water. Number One and I were on again. It was the dog 
watches and once more the Commodore signalled to turn the convoy, this 
time thirty degrees to port, so Reading, being well out on the port wing, could 
take it easy. The turn did not take place till dusk and by the time Number 
One and I had finished our watch we were back on our original course 
again. 

: “Number One,”’ I said. ““What’s the idea of turning a large body of ships 
like that in the dark? Seems like asking for trouble.”’ 

“It’s like this,”’ explained Number One. “The U-boat has a habit of 
spotting a convoy in daylight, estimating course and speed, then wirelessing 
to others to meet ahead and lie in wait in the area through which they figure 
the convoy will pass. The Commodore may have been warned by one of his 
vessels equipped with a special wireless receiver capable of determining the 
direction from which an enemy signal originates. The Admiralty leave it to 
his entire discretion whether he turns to port or starboard, or whether he 
turns at all. If he does, they know the convoy’s mean course and speed any- 
way, and that he will be somewhere within a day’s cruising distance of it at 
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any given time, so they can still plot his progress with reasonable accuracy. 
Then if other U-boat activities are picked up by other ships and reported, 
Their Lordships soon send out a warning wireless message which we escorts 
pick up and pass on to the Commodore.” 

The Commodore was taking no chance of being caught unprepared. The 
next day we witnessed an interesting bit of shooting. D.E.M.S., the branch of 
the Admiralty dealing with the Defensive Equipment of Merchant Shipping, 
had seen to it that every merchant vessel was as well armed as circumstances 
permitted. The Geneva Convention permitted a merchant ship a stern gun so 
so that she could defend herself while running away, usually from a U-boat; 
in other words her gun was so mounted that she could take the defensive 
but not the offensive. So far, so good. But when Luftwaffe pilots chose to 
take defenceless merchant ships from fore to aft with deadly machine-gun 
bullets the convention had to go by the board, and did. This was no time 
for splitting hairs. 

Now the ships were fitted with bow and bridge guns and several other 
kinds of weapons likely to prove useful, and the Commodore had signalled 
from his ship, in the van of the convoy, his intention to give his ships a little 
practice, the leading ship of the starboard column let off a couple of rounds 
which, on bursting, quickly resolved themselves into parachutes as targets 
whereupon all the ships in the same column let fly and some excellent 
shooting was seen. Starboard column, having completed the exercises, 
dropped back, leaving the next starboard wing column to take over and so 
it went on until the convoy had completed its practice. 

Days passed, sea-watches followed one another. Once or twice on 
hearing depth-charges going off we raced in to link up with sister escorts. 
The U-boat turned out to be fish. Though it spoke volumes for the sensit- 
ivity of our instruments and kept us all on our toes, it wasn’t fish we were 
looking for. 

Three days off the Newfoundland coast one of the merchant ships 
dropped astern with engine trouble. The Senior Officer of Escort detailed a 
rear escort to stand by the merchantman and report. Back flashed the answer, 
‘Five hours required.’ But before then it would be nightfall so she was left on 
her own: it was much more necessary to protect the larger bait. She never 
did regain convoy and I asked Number One about her. 

“These things are all provided for, Cherry,’? said Number One. “A 
straggler breaks open a special envelope on becoming one and follows a 
route off the main convoy route, but which periodically crosses it. She will 
be told the convoy’s noon position each day by secret wireless code and 
always has a hope of catching up, if she had speed in hand. If not, then she 
takes her chance independently.” 

Later the system was altered and a straggler would only rejoin at the 
last lettered position on the main route, usually close home, this system 
proving safer in practice than to have a straggler crossing the convoy’s 
route several times before home was gained. Number One went on to ex- 
plain that the Commodore and Escorts knew the actual route, the other 
ships in convoy only having the straggler’s route, the contention being that 
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if a ship remained in convoy she didn’t need the main route, which made for 
greater secrecy. 

More days passed, one day very much like the other, but what made this 
one different was the Duty Signalman pointing: 

“Ships on the horizon,”’ he shouted. ‘‘Looks like our reliefs, sir.”’ 

Number One peering through his glasses grunted: ‘Well, our task is 
done. Those are the Canadian escorts, they'll be flashing soon.’ Then, 
thinking of something else, he turned. “Lookout, why didn’t you report 
eee ships on the horizon? Does the Signalman have to do your job as 
well?” 

The four dots on the horizon grew larger. I couldn’t help thinking how 
casually we assumed they were friendly all because they happened to be in 
the right spot about the expected time. What was to prevent their being 
hostile, and open fire at us at deadly range. 

The Captain, now on the bridge, studied their shapes. “Challenge them, 
Signalman,” he remarked, as they still closed us at speed. 

Their group leader promptly flashed the required answer to our challenge. 
A signal from our Escort Commander followed, officially turning over our 
convoy to their protection. 

For a short space of time Reading was free of convoy worries. It felt good 
to be on our own. It felt even better to be cutting through the seas at des- 
troyer speed. And for me the thought of seeing St. Johns was something to 
look forward to. 

Early next morning a lookout on duty bellowed, “Land ahead 

St. Johns stands on rising ground on the North side of a completely 
land-locked harbour, hidden behind the towering cliffs which front the 
Atlantic. Its narrow entrance appears and opens suddenly in the lofty coast. 

As we neared its approaches we were challenged by a little vessel. I 
laughed to myself. It takes an optimist to sit out there in that little tub, 
challenging warships that could one day prove hostile. Yet I have no 
doubt she would do the same if we were a pocket battleship. 

We steamed through this narrow passage cut by nature through high 
beetling cliffs and turned sharply westward. We were in a harbour completely 
sheltered from ocean swells. As an American this place was intensely 
interesting to me, for both in the War of American Independence and in the 
war of 1812 it had been the headquarters of the British Fleet. The town 
itself faced us to starboard as we eased to our anchorage. Compared to places 
I was familiar with, I felt as if I had sailed into a world of a hundred years 
ago. Aboard Reading harbour routine commenced. 

One of the sailor’s compensations for his long absences from land is 
the thrill of setting foot on it again. It is a feeling worth experiencing. And 
for me this was a new country, new sights. I shed my sea-rig, cleaned and 
dressed into uniform, and waited for Guns, who had promised to show me 
the town. But Guns lying in a tub of warm water was in no hurry, he’d seen 
the place before. 

There were several boats making occasional trips of the harbour to take 
one ashore, but our own was returning with Bradley who had gone off to 
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draw funds for the ship’s company, and I left on its next routine trip, 
agreeing to meet Guns in town. 

I jumped ashore as we drew up to a small wooden pier located behind 
wooden shacks. I was terribly curious to see this place so interestedly 
described by Guns. 

Walking up a dirt path I turned into an ancient street. Its name, “Water 
Street’. I discovered this from a metal plate stuck on an oldish two-storey 
building. I learnt it was also known as the ‘Lower Path’, which seemed more 
appropriate. The south side was taken up by small buildings, occupied by 
ship chandlers and merchants, the backs of which led to wharves which 
fronted the harbour and first met my eyes when we steamed in. 

On the north side were rows of wooden habitations of an ancient vintage. 
Farther on, the ground floors of similar places had been converted into shops. 
Then I came upon the main part where buildings were of brick and the 
names Harvey & Co., C. T. Bowring & Co., stood out in large, bold letters. 
Whilst these establishments extended no higher than three or four storeys they 
occupied considerable areas. They faced the harbour and had their own 
wharves, and on the shopping side in large windows fronting the street, vast 
varieties of foodstuffs and merchandise from many countries were cleverly 
displayed. 

All things rare and non-existent across the pond were visible and plenti- 
ful here. The display was such I would not have been surprised at all if I 
saw whales, walruses or an igloo, nicely done up in cellophane, for sale. It 
was as Guns said, “They are merchants of a breed, now almost extinct.’ 
Some of the wares I looked on I’d never seen elsewhere. To one just over 
from a country where even customary everyday items had disappeared, the 
reaction was as if I were looking into the window of fairyland ...a mirage, 
I felt. 1soon enough started out to prove if it were real, that I wasn’t 
dreaming. 

The street narrowed and I came upon older dwellings, looking as if they 
cared naught for the ever-chanzing ways of the lands beyond their horizon; 
small shops occupied the main floors and the proprietors lived in the back or 
on the floors above. What really made me stop and look were several motion- 
picture houses of vintage I don’t remember in my earliest childhood. They 
wete one-storey wooden frame buildings with gaudy-coloured posters in 
front, advertising cowboy pictures being shown within, leading one to 
believe motion pictures must have existed in the year 1812. 

My thoughts were brought back to the present by the appearance of 
Guns. He had said we couldn’t miss each other by keeping to this street. 

_ “Come,” I said to Guns. “Now I’ll show you what I meant by enjoying 
ice cream sodas. That, and a plate of ham and eggs, is what I want most.” 

Having had my fill of sodas we made out way to C. T. Bowring and Co., and 
we strode in. Shelves upon shelves of foodstuffs were attractively displayed. 
There was an aroma of eastern spices, a pleasant atmosphere of trade of a 
bygone age. Guns made a number of purchases and recommended several 
to me. I went on a buying spree. Two hours later I lit my pipe and surveyed 
my purchases. I was the owner of several very large Newfoundland ducks, 
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a crate of grapefruits, another of oranges, another of lemons, thirty boxes 
of chocolates, fifty boxes of chocolate and iced cookies, twenty ‘five-pound’ 
boxes of sugar, a case of tinned ham, chicken, salmon, sardines in olive oil, 
tinned pineapple, peaches, apricots, jars of mayonnaise, canned milk, tea, 
twenty pounds of almonds, walnuts, filberts, a sack of onions, and five dozen 
pairs of silk stockings, cosmetics, hair-pins, elastics and what-not. 

“Wouldn’t believe any soft drink could have that effect,” chortled Guns. 
“Rationing has sure affected your appetite.” 

From Bowring’s we went to Harvey’s, Baine’s, Johnson’s; at each I 
accumulated more physical assets in exchange for American dollars and 
British pounds. My eyes hadn’t looked on so much stuff since I left New 
York, nor had I ever bought so much, and by this time Guns was too speech- 
less to say anything. 

Reading’s motor-boat was at the quay when we came along and we te- 
turned with it. It was the hour before tea when a motor-boat came alongside 
bringing some of my first purchases and made several trips thereafter. The 
Captain, thinking the Steward’s supplies for the ship were arriving, thought 
nothing of it until the Bosun’s Mate came in looking for me. 

“Where shall I store them, sir?”’ 

The Captain’s eyes glistened like two new silver dollars. 

“What do you expect to do with that?”’ he exclaimed. ““Good God, you 
have enough there to compete with a store in the United Kingdom! The 
Customs will never let you bring it in.” 

“They’re all gifts for people in England,” I answered. “Not selling a 
bit of it, giving it away. Surely the Customs can’t object to that! They might 
like a few onions themselves!” 

“Good heavens!’ exclaimed the Captain. “He intends to bribe the 
Customs.” 

The Captain looked astounded, wondering if I really meant it. Guns sat 
quietly sipping a Scotch, eyeing the Captain and me with interest. He knew 
only the half of my purchases had arrived. 

Packages kept arriving all that afternoon and next morning. My cabin 
took on the appearance of a small warehouse and an opening just wide 
enough for me to get into my bunk and for the seat at my desk was all the 
vacant space left. There was no lashing problem really, as everything was 
crammed tight. 

The Captain looked in on me, but he just didn’t believe what he saw. 

“He’s gone mad!”’ he muttered dazedly. 

Guns, occupying the cabin next to mine, and Number One, across the 
passage from me, both chortled. 

In the few subsequent runs ashore before we sailed I should have liked to 
purchase a few more things; it was like a disease, but there just wasn’t room 
to store them. I did, however, buy several boxes of Schrafft’s chocolate-coated 
peppermint bars which I later discovered were very useful to remove any 
sour or disagreeable taste due to foul air or weather conditions. ; 

On my last run ashore I ran into several of our Newfoundland ratings. 
When I inquired if they’d seen their families yet, I was surprised to learn 
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they hadn’t. Though their families were what I would consider short 
distances away, it was impossible for them to get to their villages except by 
sled, and this time of year this took days. It seemed a shame. 

I didn’t mind it at all when the hour came to leave this land of plenty and 
proceed with an eastbound convoy. Now that I had acquired all these 
possessions I couldn’t wait for the time I would get them on their way, out 
of my cabin, so I could breathe and sleep in normal space again which 
everyone but myself now had. 

Chiefie, on looking into my cabin before sailing, remarked: 

“U-boats will find it more profitable torpedoing Reading with Cherry’s 
cargo than some of those merchant vessels. He ought to pay an insurance 
tisk for us chaps.” 

When I thought of finding a bit more room for myself by shifting some 
of the parcels, we were already steaming out of St. Johns. 


CHAPTER X 
THRE CHARMED OLD LADY-OF THE ATLANTIC 
\ X J had to make our rendezvous at daybreak the following day, for 


‘night joiners’ with any convoy were most unpopular. Reading slipped 
through the water at twenty-five knots as if twenty-five years had vanished 
from her age and this was World War I all over again. 

The Bosun’s Mate gave Number One and me the customary shake. As 
most of us didn’t undress in hostile waters, it was only a matter of a few 
minutes before I was in my sea-boots and duffle coat and waiting for Number 
One. He came out yawning and rubbing sleep out of his eyes. Making our 
way to the bridge we stopped in the chart-house to have a look at the ship’s 
position, at the latest wireless signals, and the Captain’s night orders. He 
estimated we would be sighting the convoy at the end of our watch and his 
orders were to be called. As there was nothing further of importance with 
which to familiarize ourselves, beyond the ship’s present course and speed, 
Bradley turned over the watch and went below for his night’s rest. 

Not having a flock of merchantmen to worry about, the hours passed 
quickly. In the last half of our watch radar picked up the convoy. I was 
leaning over the voice-pipe on the verge of reporting this to the Captain 
when I discovered his shadow on the starboard wing of the bridge looking 
quietly amused. 

As dawn crept nearer we were able to pick out ships on the horizon. 
Reading had arrived. Our Aldis lamp was soon busy acknowledging the 
challenge with the correct reply, always a moment of suspense with the best 
of friends in wartime. 

“Take up station on starboard wing column ten cables,” flashed from 
the Senior Officer of Escorts. 

“All right, Number One, I’ll take over!’’ said the Captain and quickly 
manceuvred the ship into position. 

Reading was in station, this time with a homeward-bound convoy. We 
settled down to routine sea-watches. The outward convoy had been a good 
experience for me. Then I felt like a new horse in the shafts, but now the 
theories absorbed at Greenwich gave opportunity to be put into practice and 
it dawned on me I was beginning to pull my weight. 

It was in the days that followed, when delicacies came out of my larder 
like rabbits out of a magician’s hat, that Chiefie and Doc commenced 
appreciating my sacrifice in sleeping space. Doc, in a conversational tone, 
informed me if I got cramp or other ailments from the unnatural positions I 
was forced to sleep in, he would do what he could with as little pain as 
possible. Several times he asked how I felt, but apart from a few alarms from 
a couple of our overzealous corvettes on the port flank who let fly some 
depth-charges, the convoy, my larder, and I proceeded uninterruptedly and 
quietly on its way. 
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Slowly we whittled the distance across, until one morning we woke up to 
find Sunderland aircraft coming out to meet us. They flew around the convoy, 
adding perhaps the best lookout possible for lurking U-boats, generally 
present near a focal point for which all convoys must sooner or later make. 

Next day we passed an outward-bound troop convoy, bound south for 
Sierra Leone and the Cape, and familiar names of peacetime cruising ships 
were picked out in our binoculars to the accompaniment of waving hands 
from stout-hearted troops. 

Night fell again, the coast came closer, and we picked out Malin Head, 
our landfall, by its flashing light. A few hours more and we would pass this 
neutral territory. By daylight we had left both Malin Head and the Island 
of Inishtrahull behind. Our convoy was now in home waters under the lee 
of the land. 

Coastal escorts and aircraft took over. The convoy split up, the Com- 
modote leading the fast section bound for the Mersey, while the Vice- 
Commodote led the fast Clyde-bound ships. Two Rear-Commodores led the 
slow sections for the same respective ports. There was a quiet air of efficiency 
as each section reformed and steamed away. One last section was taken in 
hand by its Senior Master. This consisted of a mixed bunch of fasts and 
slows, bound for Oban, a small port on the mainland of Scotland’s West 
Coast and in the highlands, from whence overseas ships bound for East 
Coast of England ports were reformed and rerouted. It seemed no time 
before the fast-dwindling convoy had dissipated into thin air and we were 
free to shove off for Londonderry to report to Captain ‘D’ with the feeling of 
a job well done and for further orders. 

As Reading steamed into the narrow waters of Lough Foyle, there was 
the blonde young lady again waving her white handkerchief wildly at us. 
Behind her was the lovely white house with its green acres running down to 
the river’s edge within a stone’s-throw of our ship. Several of us waved 
back as we steamed on and passed through the defence boom, Londonderry 
bound. An hour later we arrived. 

We'd hardly secured alongside the quay before the Customs boarded the 
ship and walked into the Wardroom, taking over the large table for their 
work, Ratings commenced lining up outside the door to declare their 
purchases. They approached the table one at a time. Each shelled out bobs 
for silk stockings, which seemed the most prevalent item judging by the 
payments to the Customs officials. The most anyone had was a dozen pairs. 
And I recalled I had five dozen. What would they say to that? The Customs 
scrutinized every receipt, every purchase, I commenced feeling uncomfort- 
able. Once the Captain caught me mopping my brow and I saw a grin shape 
his face. We looked at each other in silence. Again I could hear him saying, 
“The Customs will never let you bring all this in.” 

At long last they finished with the sailors and began with the officers’ 
purchases. The Captain cleared the few things he had acquired in no time, 
having bought very little. Number One came next, followed by the other 
officers. I was in no hurry. The Captain hung about to observe the outcome 
of mine. It wasn’t every day that the Customs are confronted with what 
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literally amounted to a ship’s supplies, almost sufficient for a trip across. I 
had no doubt the Captain wondered what the Customs expressions would 
be like when they saw my stuff coming out. How much did I intend to 
declare? How many months’ pay would I be mulcted in order to clear the 
duty? How much would I be allowed to take ashore and what would I do 
with the rest? Well, he had warned me. 

My turn arrived. The Captain coughed when the Customs inquired if 
there was anyone else with something to declare. They had the looks of men 
who felt their day’s work was done and were already putting papers away. 
The Captain’s eyes were full on me, he was now completely interested. 

“Well, gentlemen, you probably all have families,” I began. 

The Captain looked startled! Was I trying to bribe them already and so 
crudely? He’d figured he couldn’t rely on me not to, but he did expect 
finesse. 

“No use tying you up for days by bringing out what I’ve got,” I said 
amiably. ““Take too long. They are all intended for gifts, not even taking the 
purchase price back. You can see it all in my cabin if you’ll come with me 
just a few steps. Anything you don’t think I should have I’m willing to throw 
overboard or I’m quite happy to pay any Customs duties you gentlemen feel 
I’ve incurred by bringing it in. If you don’t believe they’re all gifts, Ill have 
the addressed packages brought to you for inspection and logging.” 

They followed me to my cabin and looked in. They were speechless! The 
Captain stood silently in the background to make damn’ sure I attempted no 
bribery or corruption. 

“Be a ctime to throw any of that overboard,” said the senior official, 
handling the onions in the opened sack. ‘““Haven’t seen any of these in a long 
time.” 

“Took! I’m not proposing to bribe or corrupt you any more than I am 
those I’m sending gift parcels to. My feeling is there’s little food here, there’s 
plenty where we came from. Damn’ shame to have space to carry some and 
not do it. If you want any of it yourselves you are as welcome as any of my 
British friends. Furthermore, I’m prepared to pay Customs on every bit that 
duty is required by law.” 

The Captain’s face sagged; his expression was, ‘“He’s done it, anyhow.” 

The Customs looked at the onions, they handled them, they even smelt 
their fingers. Real onions! They looked at the fresh oranges, grapefruits, 
lemons. They were silent, terribly silent; they were thinking. 

“Certainly don’t want you throwing any of this in the river, be too many 
drowning, jumping in for them. Afraid we’ll have to charge you on all the 
necessaries, even though they are unsolicited gifts.” 

I paid the Customs’ assessments with more than relief, peeling off pound 
notes, glad to be over with it. They looked at the onions again, with a sort of 
wistful look. : 

“They are all going to be given away.” I reminded them. “May even spoil 
in shipment. If you like any of them, be glad to have you take some.” 

“Wouldn’t mind a handful just to show the wife they still grow ’em,” 
hinted one, and smelling strongly of fresh onions they made their departure. 
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The Captain eyed me as if I were the devil himself, at work before his 
very eyes. He shook his head. 

“Cherry, I’m afraid you'll be the ruination of our country.’ 

“Tncidentally, I don’t know whether you know it, Captain, but P’ve got a 
couple of large, lovely Newfoundland ducks in the ice-chest that I’ve said 
nothing about. How would you like to send one to your family? Probably 
appreciate your thoughtfulness with rations the way they are.” 

He threw me a curious look of incredulity as if to convey: What the 
hell’s up? Mephistopheles had come to life, and was knocking at his front 
door. 

But a succulent Newfoundland duck, 3,000 miles away from its source 
of supply, was not to be sneezed at. Meat was rationed. His mouth was fairly 
watering. I knew I had him...and the idea “Probably appreciate your 
thoughtfulness’ had registered, went home...so did the duck! He had 
insisted on paying for it, but I politely reminded him: “Don’t you re- 
member? They’re all gifts. You wouldn’t want to make a liar of me?”’ 

“T don’t think Ill ever understand you, Cherry,”’ he said solemnly. 

“No, Captain. Not until you get to know Americans.” 

My old friend Johnny Ojerholm also woke up several mornings later to 
find he had a duck, in addition to a large parcel of rarities, ‘a sight for sore 
eyes’, as I heard from him later. And a number of British homes were the 
happier for receiving a parcel of things that couldn’t be bought in Britain in 
those days. 

My cabin began to take on a more normal appearance. With the assis- 
tance of several ratings I had managed to get the results of my ‘buying spree’ 
on its way. There wasn’t much time to waste either, for here we were, 
already oiling and provisioning to leave with another convoy. If we gained 
several nights ashore we were lucky. Reading was a sea-going ship these 
days. 

The Sardonyx was also in port and it wasn’t long before Derek Lee 
came aboard. That evening he took me to a boxing tournament, for 
which he had been given tickets. En route we stopped at a pub to have a 
‘quick one’. We noticed several American soldiers, probably among the first 
to arrive in Londonderry, standing at the bar, ordering drinks. We soon 
found ourselves in conversation with them and Derek and I, being in the 
King’s uniform, were immediately taken for ‘Limeys’, as they called us. 
They hardly gave us a chance to talk or they might have discovered we were 
really fellow Americans in the flesh. 

The soldiers’ usual chit-chat ensued before they got to work on Derek 
and me. The ice was really broken after the second Irish whisky, when 
Bunker Hill, the Red Coats, Chamberlain’s umbrella, ‘Peace in our time’ and 
“Missed the bus’ came in for scrutiny. We listened, volunteering no opinions, 
nor were we asked, we were told. Tongues wagged, a mellowing influence 
set in, we still listened. 

“How’s the war going?”’ a perky carrot-haired G.I. inquired, smoking a 
big cigar, a sort of Winston in miniature. “Still losing?” 

Tt was us! We were being asked a question, it was a change. Twigging 
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what had happened Derek winked at me. We grasped the beginning of an 
amusing situation. British they thought, British we would be. 

“Ruddy awful,” I said, staring gloomily at his highly-polished shoes. 
“We could do with a bit of help.” 

“Losing, huh? Not going so well?” spoke up a dark-haired Sergeant. 

He held a glass in one hand, a lighted cigarette in the other and leaned 
against the bar with his feet planted on the floor as if he owned it. To left 
and right of him stood several G.I.s, all with drinks in hand. The Sergeant 
surveyed us with the air of a conqueror. 

“Cheer up! The American Army’s here.” He took a swallow of whisky. 
“Yep, you can say we’ve arrived,” he said authoritatively, and tossed the 
remainder of the drink down. 

“No need to worry, sailors,’ resumed the perky G.I, drawing on his 
cigar and blowing a cloud of smoke. “We won the last war for you, didn’t 
we?”’ He squinted at us through the smoke. 

I cleared my throat. “Before my time, I should say,” I said, ogling him 
with disbelief. 

“Before your time, huh.’ The perky G.I. raised a considering eyebrow 
and his cigar jutted from his mouth. He gave me a twisted smile. “Don’t you 
have history books? Don’t they tell you we win your wars? Hear that, 
fellows, it’s top secret here.” 

The Sergeant wagged a reproving head. “You Limeys are all alike. You 
cry for our help and then you say you could ’a’ done without us. We’re just a 
bunch of suckers to come over and fight for you.” 

“Oh, we’re not unappreciative,” I said, studying them with smiling 
interest. ““We’re glad to be able to help a little.” 

“We'll win this war for you too,” emphasized the perky G.I., giving us 
_a broad grin. 

This struck a chord. The lean, dark-haired Sergeant, pleasantly tanned, 
commenced humming, ‘Over there, over there, the Yanks are coming...’ 
and that off his chest, he broke in with, ‘“Come, have another drink, Limeys, 
you’re not a bad lot!” 

‘Thanks very much, awfully decent of you to say so,” voiced Derek. 

The perky G.I. gazed at us quizzically. ““My old man told me in sunny 
France it rains like hell. Said he was always up to his knees in mud there. 
Wonder if it’s changed any?” 

“My dear chap, we gave up worrying about weather in France at Dun- 
kirk. Don’t you remember?’’ Chuckles and grins exploded around us. 
“Possibly you’ve forgotten the Germans still hold it,” I reminded.. 

“Oh! the Krauts worry you?”’ mused the perky G.I. 

“Oh no. We just haven’t been able to budge them out of France. We’ve 
dropped leaflets and all sorts of things. They just won’t move.” 

‘Hear that, fellows, leaflets. Probably written in English, too.” He gave 
an explosive laugh and flicked cigar ash on the floor. “When the Krauts 
hear we’re coming they'll head for Berlin.’ He whipped out a little book. 
“Have an address to look up in Paris. Know the place?”’ he asked, shoving 
the address under my nose. 
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I looked thoughtful for a moment. “You ought to have a good time 
there, if I recall the street correctly,” I remarked sagely. How was he to 
know that I had never seen Paris in my life. 

A tall soldier in khaki who stood at the left of the Sergeant instantly put 
his glass down; and the short scholarly looking soldier at the extreme left 
lifted a head of blond hair. 

“Give us a squint at the address, Eddie.” 

“Go ’way!”’ fended the perky G.L, raising his elbow. “The old man gave 
it to me to look up.” 

“Paris in the spring, a girl in my arms,” sighed the Sergeant ecstatically. 
“Give, us a break, will you, Eddie? Let me call on her for you.” 

“You wouldn’t like my right arm, too?” he grunted with the cigar 
between his teeth. 

“Let’s see, 1917,” interrupted the short scholarly soldier at the extreme 
left, ‘‘she should be about twenty-five, Sarg. Even the daughter’s old! 
Yep ... too old for you, Sarg.” 

“Well, she can mother me, can’t she.”’ He grinned broadly. 

“What nonsense,”’ I said contemptuously. ““They’re in the prime of life 
between twenty-five and thirty-five in those latitudes. Take the word ofa 
sailor.” 

“What happens at thirty-seven?”? quizzed the short scholarly soldier 
who had leaped the years from 1917. 

“Quiet, squirt! Let the sailor speak,”’ came a chorus. 

“A provincial!’ I said with disgust in my tone, looking at him. 

The G.1.s all chuckled. A genuine interest had been aroused. 

“What makes you say that?” asked several willing pupils crowding me as 
if I were Casanova himself about to give a lecture. 

“Tt’s only after a girl’s twenty-five when she’s really sophisticated,”’ I 
said, halting to light my pipe and cocking an eyebrow. “It’s then her walk 
catches the eye, stirs the senses. She glows with vitality and animal magnet- 
ism. She brings with her a whiff of some expensive and intoxicating perfume 
that dazzles your mind. It makes you want to bite raw meat. Paris is famous 
for fascinating women.” 

At this moment the soldiers were thinking of Paris and Eddie’s address. 
They did not need to see her face. Their imaginations supplied the details. 
They could see her walking, even smell the perfume. They stared blankly at 
Derek and If. Their minds were preoccupied. 

“If you’ve never experienced an exotic woman you really haven’t lived,” 
I tossed in. ““Haven’t time to go into it further tonight. Women are a life- 
time’s study! Can’t be covered in a few minutes.” 

“Yes, I’ve been learning the hard way,” grunted the dark-haired Sergeant, 
looking at me with the eyes of a true ally. 

“Sorry, chaps,” I apologized, tapping my pipe against an ash-tray and 
feeling like a professor. “Must be on our way. Have to attend a boxing 
tournament.”’ Derek and I lifted our glasses and finished our whiskies. 

“Thanks for the drinks, chaps,”’ said Derek. “We'll look you up if we 
ever visit the States.” 
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“You haven’t got our addresses,” piped up a neighbourly type to the 
right of the Sergeant. 

“Oh, that’s all right. We’ll run into you one day,” voiced Derek airily. 

“Hear that, fellows! The Limeys think the States is like Londonderry 
where everybody sees each other twice a day,” he chuckled. 

“Something queer about these two Englishmen. Never knew any of 
them to warm up, become buddies so quickly—don’t even talk with a 
proper English accent,” spoke up a G.I. who’d been silent until now. 

“Neither would you, if you came from New York,” I tossed in on our 
way out. 

. A bombshell hit. 

“Taken in by a couple of wise guys from New York,” groaned the Sergeant 
aloud. There was a chuckle around the pub. 

At that moment the perky G.I. who won the last war wasn’t thinking 
of France. He stood there gazing after our retreating backs. 

“The dirty bastards,”’ he shrieked, “we’ve even bought them their 
drinks.” 

“Cheerio, chums,” we waved to our Army. They were mad enough to 
knock our heads together. 

It seemed no time when we were at sea again. Doc stared at the choppy 
seas, then he looked up at the Sunderlands patrolling overhead. 

“Tomotrow we’ll have them behind us,’’ I said to him. 

“Yes, back to the grind .. . dishing out pills, keeping the ruddy wine 
accounts straight. Had I known my future I’d have taken up accounting 
instead of Latin.” 

The convoy carried on. Three more winter twilights had been bitten off, 
three more chunks of dawn cast astern. Clocks had been daily put back as 
‘West of Greenwich, Greenwich best’ came to mind, for the Commodore 
was keeping ‘local time’. For days it had been nothing but the routine grind, 
breeding a callousness to dangers that lurked in four dimensions and could 
strike like lightning. 

There was a tap on the Wardroom door. One of the wireless operators 
stood thete with a cypher signal in his hands. 

“Just come in, sir.”’ 

“What, another one?” retorted Subby. “Let’s have it. Where’s the ruddy 
Doc who never does anything. Hey Doc, pitch in!” 

“You go to hell,” poked Doc. “I can’t get the ruddy wine books to 
balance. If some of you chaps would only sign your names so I could read 
em maybe I’d show some profit at the end of the month.” 

“You're a fine one, talking of reading,” grunted Subby. “Who the hell 
could ever read a Doc’s prescription, anyway? Oh well, I suppose I'll have to 
decode the damn’ thing myself.” A half-hour elapsed while Subby got busy 
on his decyphering tables. 

“Got it!”’ he exclaimed. “Crikey, chaps, it’s the goods. Listen to this! ... 
U-boats are operating in your area... .” 

“At long last,” grunted Doc, seeing possibility of a need for his services. 

It was just the stimulant we needed. These freighters and tankers had 
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watched us riding herd for days. Now they would see for themselves we 
weren’t out just for the cruise. 

From our Senior Escort Officer flashed the signal ordering Reading to 
steam ahead at speed and scout the area. The ship sprang to life as we drew 
away from the convoy and headed for the spot the U-boats were reported 
lying in wait for us, waiting for darkness. 

Reading’s bow cut through the seas leaving behind a long white trail. As 
she drew into the last stretch, depth-charge stations were closed up. The 
‘hedgehog’ was closed up. It was still a new toy, it hadn’t been fired since the 
day the scientists had been aboard. The firing and loading numbers gathered 
behind its shield to keep from being soaked by the waves that broke over the 
fo’c’sle. 

We were now in the area. Reading was slowed down to the best hunting 
speed and the search began. Officer-of-the-Watch and lookouts studied 
every foot of the sea’s surface from ship to horizon for unnatural movement 
ot discolouring. Asdic transmissions swept the depths, reaching out like 
sensitive fingers for any substance that wasn’t water, that might be the 
greenish hull that encased the enemy. These transmissions pulsated from 
Reading’s submerged oscillator with regularity. And as each beam raced out 
into sea, the operator, his ears centred on the phase of decreasing volume to 
sound, listened to its short life as it travelled on its directed path. He fol- 
lowed each pulsation, for at any moment one might collide with matter and 
set up that tell-tale echo which would mean ‘attack immediately’. 

Ping after ping went out on the hunt, sweeping an arc, degree by degree, 
across 170°, then beginning all over again, sweeping the same arc as we 
pushed ahead and new waters came into our Asdic range. We steamed on- 
wards, ever onwards, searching every foot of water in our path for those 
that intended our convoy harm, and now we altered course to sweep a path 
at right angles through which our convoy would be steaming in the dark 
hours to come. 

I stood by the operator, headphones to my ears, listening with every 
instinct to one thing—‘travelling sound’, as it penetrated the seas ahead. 
Each pulsating ‘ping’ sent out was like a new observer tracing onwards at 
speed whilst we tracked its path with human ears trained to recognize pitch 

. . ears trained to listen to its voice, for it could speak our language as it 
raced on into distance, growing weaker and weaker, dying out without 
contact. Several times I thought I heard a slight echo! Substance at last! But 
no, on training additional shots of sound-beams at it—it would be fish or a 
change in water temperature caused by ocean currents or natural undersea 
disturbances, so sensitive was the penetrating sound-beam to anything 
different from absolute stillness, sameness. A change in reverberations and 
our ears would literally snap to attention. Riveted! Waiting for the returning 
echo! Analysing it! Studying it for quality, substance, length, movement. It 
was uncanny work .. . fascinating. But where were the U-boats? Two hours 
and more were thus passed in the hunt. There was no enemy to corner, to 
hold at bay for a showdown. Believe it or not, this was the most exasper- 
ating part of the Battle of the Atlantic, 
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And now we were returning to report the area safe for passage for the 
oncoming convoy steaming into night. But it wasn’t what we'd really hoped 
for. Action was what we wanted, to come to grips with the U-boats and have 
it out. Our vigilance began to crawl back into the shell of security, back to 
the anaesthesia of dull, daily grind. Disappointment cannot describe the 
reaction that set in as we again took up station and began the zigzagging 
patrol for the night. 

When I got my shake at 4. a.m. to go on watch with Number One, I 
couldn’t help but feel war is a boring waste of sleep. I would have been 
right but for those occassional incidents that drive you back into line, into 
potential peril. It was about five-thirty, which meant that for almost an 
hour and a half Reading, from her station, had been zigzagging two miles 
out and two miles in, always in position on a bearing intended to defeat 
any U-boat’s hope of taking up a position ahead, for a bow-on torpedo 
attack, without being discovered by us. 

We had been running quite smoothly through the watch, so smoothly 
that I found time to day-dream of interesting events in a more interesting past 
when I suddenly awoke to the fact that the time had passed, by twenty-five 
minutes, for my order to ‘zag in’. During all this time we had in fact been 
nonchalantly zigging ‘out’, leaving the convoy farther and farther away as 
“we cruised deeper into the ocean, into the night. 

I quickly gave the order ‘starboard twenty’ to bring the ship around on 
its inward leg and steadied her up on the returning zag course. I peered 
through my glasses. Had we been in proper position I would be able to just 
about make out the convoy; but now there was no convoy and the 
miserable glasses were fogging. I sweated, even in the bitter cold. What was 
I to do? I hated to tell Number One I’d lost the convoy, for he had about 
this time come to rely on me and felt the only way for me to really learn was 
to let me alone, be on my own. 

All sorts of fears now agitated me. I could see all the U-boats that weren’t 
there earlier, now coming in through the opening I had so benevolently 
provided for them. I could see the foremost ships of the port column being 
torpedoed and no escort there. I saw myself charged with running away from 
a convoy in face of an attacking enemy; dereliction of duty; asleep on watch, 
all of which only ended up in a greater sweat of the most awful kind. I had 
committed the one unpardonable sin ‘not doing my duty while on watch’. 
Naval inquiries, courts-martial and all sorts of terrible things kept coming up 
before me and never have I lived a fuller life in fifteen minutes. To trouble me 
further, the thought flashed, even if they were not yet torpedoed, was the 
speed right, was the course now the right one to get back into proper 
station? After all, I had been cruising outwards, the convoy had been 
moving onwards. What to do? How to think straight, that was the problem. 
I had learned it all at Greenwich but I don’t think anyone was ever expected 
to make use of education under such conditions, fraught with the horrors of 
a lively imagination. 

Then it occurred to me why the hell hadn’t ‘radar’ been reporting bear- 
ings of the convoy as he should have? Sure, that was it, the ruddy ‘radar’ 
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operator lad let me down; that was the cause of my calamitous situation] 
That’s why I hadn’t reacted, that’s why I had day-dreamed out into the ocean 
alone. But to say anything now to the radar operator would be to call 
attention to my fix. I must get myself out of it, and back into station! _ 

I looked through the glasses again. A shadow, a shadow! Was it the 
convoy? Wonderful! How wonderful! I felt like a newborn. I wondered 
what part of the convoy it would,be when we came up on it. Would it 
be the first ship of the first column or the last ship. If it was the last Pd 
be competing with the rear escort for her position. Her Officer-of-the-Watch 
wouldn’t like that. No one liked another warship popping up where she 
shouldn’t be, particularly at night when things look suspicious. 

“Radar, what’s the gyro bearing of the first ship?’ lasked. There was no 
reply. ““Radar, what’s the trouble?” 

“Getting it, sir,’’ was the reply. 

Came the bearing. A mental picture of Reading’s position relative to the 
convoy flashed before me. I shook my head. I was way behind station, and 
miles south! Only one of two things to do, ‘up the revs’ or “decrease the 
zag’. 

“Quartermaster! Up twenty revs.” 

“Up twenty revs, sir,”? was his reply. 

Suddenly I heard a raucous laugh. I whirled to face Number One. 

“T’ve been wondering what you were going to do,”’ he chortled. 

“Good God!”’ I shouted. ““You don’t mean to tell me you knew what was 
going on—knew what I was going through and said nothing?” I gazed at 
him with round eyes. “Aware of my plight, you sat there quietly bursting 
your guts laughing without saying anything, huh? By Christ, you British 
are a cold race.” 

If I had thought that was going to soften his heart and bring an ‘I’m 
sorry’, Iwas mistaken. He haw-hawed until tears streamed down his cheeks 
and he held his sides. 

“It’s been most amusing—most amusing,’’ he repeated. ““Haven’t had 
an hour pass so fast in a long time.” 

“You could have spared me fifteen of the worst minutes of my 
life,” 

“T suppose I could have,”’ he admitted, ““but it wouldn’t have served the 
purpose. There’s only one way to really learn and never forget and that’s - 
by what you have just gone through,”’ chuckled Number One. “‘There’s no 
school that takes the place of experience and that’s the only experience that 
has value.”’ 

“Thanks a lot, but I’d sooner take it in smaller doses,” I replied. 

“Messenger! Bring up some hot kye and sandwiches,” sang out Number 
One. “That’s the next routine after a shaking up. Good thing to remember,” 
he said, and though it was dark, my eyes had become sharp and I could see 
his face wrinkled with amusement and his eyes bright with laughter. 

Needless to say that didn’t happen again for a long time after. I never did 
forget that experience and no truer words were ever spoken than Dumas’ 
on that morning’s watch. 
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Number One and I stood on the open wing of the bridge, drinking the 
hot ‘kye’. It brought new life into the body, it was heavy with nourishment 
and I needed nourishment badly, also I had begun to feel cold again. It would 
be dark for several hours yet in these northern latitudes, and winter was still 
with us. I peered impatiently through my glasses, studying the convoy as 
Reading gradually slunk back into station. 

“Down twenty revs, Quartermaster . . . steer 280 degrees,” I ordered, 
taking another bearing on the foremost ship. 

“Tn position now?” laughed Dumas. 

“Just about be, when the decrease in revs takes effect,” I grunted with 
relief. 

But if I thought Number One and I were the only ones ‘in’ on that 
incident, well, I had more to learn about life in a destroyer. First the Captain 
had heard the increasing revs in his cabin, even whilst dozing, and was on 
the verge of coming on the bridge when he drew conclusion. It was at 
luncheon when Guns remarked: 

“One thing about Cherry, if he doesn’t like the climate he heads south.” 
They all caught on. Was my face red! 

One day off the Newfoundland coast we sighted the Canadian Coastal 
Escorts, corvettes mostly, who, from here on, took over responsibility for the 
convoy, sections of which were making for Halifax, Boston and New York. 
We would like to have seen New York, but we wouldn’t have changed 
places. Reading was on Ocean Escort, after all. Once again we had brought a 
convoy across without the loss of a single ship! Some more of Hitler’s U- 
boats had missed us. Other Escort Groups were running into them. Was it 
luck? 

The convoy, shepherded by coastal escorts, ploughed on westwards. 
Distance increased and by the time they were hull down Reading was hum- 
ming north at twenty-two knots. It was a welcome change from the slow 
speed of eight knots we had been tied to by the convoy. 

An ait of joviality engulfed the mess decks and Wardroom. The off-Duty 
officers sat round a bottle of Scotch, chatting, looking forward to the 
motrow when we would make harbour: a turn ashore, things to buy, a 
visit to the Club, an uninterrupted night’s sleep after twelve days of watch- 
keeping at sea. 

Through the night our speed was maintained. It felt good to be free from 
convoy responsibility. In comparison, watch-keeping seemed a lark, sort of 
being out for a few hours, getting fresh air before turning in. 

With morning, the port lookout, one of our Newfoundland ratings 
with the sharpest pair of eyes for home, sang out, “Land ahead!” Soon we 
could almost make out the narrow entrance to St. Johns through the 
binoculars. It wasn’t long afterwards we were challenged by the patrol 
vessel. 

Reading was again at anchor in harbour. After a quick wash I wasted no 
time in going ashore. I knew St. Johns now, also the best places to buy 
from. If the Captain thought I had learned my lesson he was discovering I 
was a glutton for punishment. Before the day was over, my cabin again took 
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on the appearance of a small storehouse; this despite promise to myself that 
never again would I suffer the inconvenience of it all on a long ocean 
crossing. The fact was I couldn’t resist buying things, knowing they were not 
to be had where we came from. For me, to see was to buy; I never got more 
pleasure out of spending money. But it was late afternoon, a Friday, and 
tonight we had been invited out, so I had to cut it short. : 

“Are you making ready for Captain ‘D’s’ party, Cherry?” the Captain 
said. 

I thought to myself: Making ready! That’s easily said, but you ought to 
see my cabin. After a deal of shifting of boxes, I managed to extract clean 
linen and wash and brush up. I joined my brother officers in the waiting 
motor-boat as our Captain appeared under the gangway light, spruced up, 
and sparkling with anticipation of the weekly social event. His whole evening 
would have been spoiled had I come just behind him, instead of just before 
...it wasn’t Navy, the Captain mustn’t be kept waiting. 

The motor-boat had hardly touched the wharf when the Captain jumped 
ashore. I leaped to keep up with him, and damned near took a plunge in my 
best uniform. We climbed the rising terrain of St. Johns for the New- 
foundland Hotel, the largest and most modern, stood on a height over- 
looking the harbour. 

The whole of the first floor had been taken over for this affair and 
several young ladies were busy checking our caps and ceats. As we entered 
the main reception hall we came upon our hosts, Captain and Mrs. Mangay, 
chatting with other Naval officers who’d just come in, welcoming all new- 
comers. Several tremendous reception-rooms, brilliantly lighted, sparkled 
with the gold of uniforms worn by men with bronzed and weatherbeaten 
faces. The scene was one of crystal-cut glasses, champagne, cocktails, and 
stewards busy filling empty glasses. Plates upon plates of all imaginable 
cold cuts, hot dishes, hors-d’eurres were available to all who didn’t mind 
helping themselves. A banquet had nothing on this. Young ladies from the 
town, dressed in their best livened up the scene with gay chatter and smiling, 
laughing faces as they mixed with the ‘here-today-gone-tomorrow’ officers 
who manned the roaming ships of war. 

One noticed how interested Captain “D’ and Mrs. Mangay were in our 
welfare. Their efforts in making our time ashore pleasant were highly success- 
ful. It made a welcome break in the monotony of our unending days at sea. 
And as a tonic it was just what was needed, but like all tonics this had to last 
awhile; now it was back to the ship . . . and for me more shopping. 

On this trip I decided to spread myself. Silk stockings yes, but why not 
some lingerie? Why not! I hadn’t bought any so far. My brother officers had 
sie 1OtS 

“Don’t you know her size?”’ asked the young lady. 

“Well, not yet,” I said. 

Giving me a look as if to say “You soon will,” she murmured something 
about ‘sheer’ and brought out several fetching shades and styles. 

Why I was buying these things I honestly could not say. I had no par- 
ticular lady friend on whom to park them but the disease was contagious. 
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My brother officers bought practically nothing else. I had bought none. 
‘Lingerie-itis’ claimed another victim. 

“Are you sure that’s all you'll need?” asked the young lady on totalling 
my purchases, staring at me as though she was looking at the top-man of some 
polygamous cult, or the Sultan of Morocco. Whatever her thoughts, she was 
left with them when I walked out with the bundles. ; 

Anyway, I knew they couldn’t be bought in Britain. They were a good 
thing to have on hand when one returned; occasions might arise when they 
would prove useful. 

Whilst laying out my purchases, the Captain, unable to contain his 
curiosity longer, enquired what use I could possibly have for them. “I really 
don’t know,” was my answer, and neither did I, but the expression in the 
Captain’s eyes seemed to say, “Well, Cherry, you’re either a born optimist 
ot a Mahommedan, one or the other; I really don’t know which.” 

It had turned dark when Reading nosed through the cut that forms the 
entrance to St. Johns. Rolling seas and a cold wind met us as the ship poked 
her bow outside. It was so sudden we crawled deeper into our heavy clothing 
to find warmth, and after the cheering lights that flickered upon the sheltered 
waters now hidden by the beetling cliffs the night seemed dismal, almost 
unfriendly. Here the ocean pounds with a mighty roar against these high 
cliffs which protect the harbour. 

Sea watches closed up and Reading settled down to sea routine. The 
convoy’s present position was plotted and its estimated hourly position from 
midnight to 6 a.m. was projected on the chart. We noted we should be 
coming upon them whilst still dark. Not the best time. But there was no 
help for it than to join as quickly as possible. 

The Captain’s responsibility on this occasion was greater. He would be 
Senior Officer of Escorts. Besides, until Reading joined up, the convoy was 
escorted only by corvettes which lacked the necessary speed to overtake 
should surfaced U-boats be encountered. Though having in mind the 
ship’s recent repairs, the Captain pushed Reading more than he might 
otherwise. 

Hours passed. Reading ploughed deeper into the ocean. All was quiet. 
Chiefie, Doc, Guns and Subby were whiling a bit of time away in the usual 
chit-chat the first night out when the action alarms shook the ship to instant 
life. Reading was closing-up for action and in the chart-house Subby was 
already plotting ‘radar’ bearings with stopwatch in hand. Leading Seaman 
Green, the senior Asdic rating, had relieved the Duty Operator and I stood 
beside him with headset glued to my ears, singing out ranges, bearings 
closing or opening inclinations, all essential information required by the 
Captain on the bridge to place Reading in position to attack. 

The chase was on! Already the Captain had increased speed; the ‘hunted’ 
was alive, moving through the water at fair speed, darting here, and there, 
employing tactics that would make it a difficult target. Both radar and 
asdic confirmed that the contact was moving on the surface and its tactics, 
as it zigged on its course, had the earmarks of a fast-moving U-boat. This 
was supported by the shape of the blob silhouetted on the radar screen. 
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“Up fifty revs!’ came the order. Reading was now doing twenty-six 
knots. A white spray accompanied our flare as it cut through white-capped 
seas that washed the fo’c’sle. Any more speed and it would become danger- 
ous for the ‘A’ gun crew closed up for action. 

Changing bearings and ranges kept pouring in from our instruments 
and Subby had his hands full plotting these on the chart, the results of which 
now portrayed the relative positions of the hunted and ourselves. Reading 
altered course, anticipating the contact’s next move, hoping to close the 
range faster. 

Minutes ticked by in the chase. In the chart-house, Subby, Leading 
Seaman Green and myself were beginning to feel groggy. It seemed we had 
consumed the available fresh air. Either oxygen or blackout must go, we 
couldn’t have both. Vitiation was growing fast. Carbon dioxide was gaining 
the upper hand. Mental alertness was flagging. Soon consciousness would 
ebb. It was becoming unbearable. Yet to obtain a mouthful of air meant 
exposing light and it was imperative we remained hidden from our contact. 
How long could we hold out, enclosed as we were? 

“Wish the hell we’d start shooting and get it over,” complained 
Subby. 

“Don't feel too good myself,” I remarked, finding it hard to breathe. 

Green held to the ‘echo’, following the movements, not letting it 
escape. We waited! When would the guns fire? Couldn’t be much longer, 
we were in range. I couldn’t help recalling our last shoot on Reading’s trial 
in Liverpool and thought to myself: If we don’t shoot straight this time, 
God help us. They’ll be firing too. Probably a torpedo and torpedoes don’t 
miss... not usually. It was now forty minutes since contact was made and 
in the chart-house we couldn’t hold out much longer. The limited breathing 
space just couldn’t support three men. We needed ventilation as much as the 
guns needed shells. 

We could hear the clicking of the transmitting key to the 10-inch 
searchlight as the Duty Signalman flashed the challenge: 

“Who are you?” in coded letters. If it was ‘friend’ the right answer 
would come back in code. 

Any moment we expected the action to start, when suddenly: 

“Good God, man!” exclaimed the Captain. ‘“You’ve answered their 
challenge! Now they have both challenge and reply and we still don’t know 
who they are.” 

Ranges and bearings kept pouring into ‘A’ gun and 12-pounder action 
stations. 

“Stand by to fire!”’ I heard. 

This was what we’d been waiting for. Strangely enough, we didn’t miss 
the lack of air so much now as we did a moment before. 

“They’re answering, sir! It’s a U.S. coastguard cutter proceeding to 
Londonderry,”’ said the Signalman, who had made the monumental mistake 
of answering a challenge after challenging, without waiting for the Captain’s 
decision, his orders. 

The moments that followed were tense, fraught with danger. We 
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knew of no American warship steaming in this area. The Captain was not 
satisfied. It could be a deception. The challenge and answering challenge 
had been handed the suspect on a silver platter. Closer investigation with 
guns cocked was vital. With a convoy as close as ours, it would be simply 
asking for trouble to permit an enemy having the correct ‘challenge and 
reply’ to carry on to make use of it. Then the silhouette became visible 
through binoculars. True enough, she was a U.S. coastguard cutter, a 
friend indeed moving through these waters, and after a little further flashing 
from the lamps of both warships, wishing each other luck, we went our 
ways. 

This was trying Fate a bit too close for me. If the captains of the coast- 
guard cutter or of Reading had been of nervous temperament or a bit more 
trigger-minded, there would have been an unfortunate action fought at sea. 
It takes something to hold your fire whilst two warships sniff at each other. 
The good Lord must have been watching over both, I concluded. 

“Strange, we weren’t informed of her being in the area. Thought 
we were well posted on ships operating in these waters,” remarked the 
Captain. 

Shaping new course for the intercept, once again our thoughts reverted 
to the convoy from which we had turned away on picking up-the contact. 
It was just before daybreak that the radar operator shouted: 

“Objects off the starboard bow, sir.” 

Soon he could count the ships and the escorts on his screen. It was our 
convoy all right, and it wasn’t long before we were being challenged by an 
alert corvette doing rear escort. 

Reading took over as Senior Escort. It was a new experience being 
in the van of a convoy. From a position a mile or more ahead we now dida 
zig covering the width of the columns which meant a shallow zig, each leg 
taking longer, less alterations of course to the hour, and certainly this 
proved easier for the Officer-of-the-Watch. 

It was the second night after joining the convoy and Number One 
and I were again on the four to eight trick. Dumas, having the situation 
well in hand, as usual, was comfortably coasting through the watch, if one 
can call feeling the cold of the open wing of the bridge comfortable. 

But my last experience with losing the convoy was still fresh and I 
couldn’t have been more assiduous in my duty. I divided my time between 
keeping watch on the convoy and the seas, from straight ahead to off our 
port and starboard quarters from whence anything unfriendly might sud- 
denly appear. Normally, after taking over a graveyard watch, when all sane 
persons are in bed, the first fifteen minutes are spent in examining the 
surrounding seas, that lay exposed to the black horizon, for unnatural 
motion, a lurking shadow and, seeing nothing to stir suspicion, the watch- 
keeper mentally accepts the area as being void of hostile intrusion and 
reverts to routine. But my peace of mind was not satisfied. Having so easily 
lost the convoy once before, I now swung to the other extreme, going through 
the tedious procedure of keeping up visual watch on port and starboard 
sectors by sweeping with binoculars from right to left, and left to right, 
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cff and on, for one hour and forty-five minutes and never losing sight of 
the convoy. 

Then I saw something. I was certain it wasn’t a spot in the glasses 
either. On the bearing I sighted it there should have been nothing, only 
sea and sky. I could see it clearer, it was moving. My pulse skipped a beat 
as I thought quickly. Didn’t want to make a damn’ fool of myself, and 
any time I saw anything Dumas didn’t, I had to be up early in the morning. 
But this was early in the morning, early enough for anybody. I looked again 
and edged over to him. 

“Number One, I’m damn’ sure there’s something moving on this bearing 
and there shouldn’t be anything within that arc. Maybe we’d better in- 
vestigate.” 

Number One glanced at me, amused. “Did you ever hear of the Sleep- 
walkers’ Club? He’s a brother member of yours. Don’t you recognize him 
by the symptoms?”’ he poked. ““He was meant to be our starboard escort 
and should be keeping station on our quarter but, as you can see for yourself, 
he’s not there. The Officer-of-the-Watch is probably playing golf at St. 
Andrews at this moment . .. probably approaching the nineteenth green. 
He’ll ‘come to’ with a bump when he’s holed out in one. Be coming into the 
club-house for his Guinness any minute now. He’s played himself into our 
position whereas you fell behind. Wouldn’t want to shoot at him for that, 
would you?” he prodded, meaningly. 

“Might help him out by putting a shot across his bows before he gets 
too far out,” I smiled, appreciating the situation. 

“What! And do him out of his drink?”’ laughed Number One. 

It wasn’t long before the sleepwalker woke up and was back in position. 
Thus we ploughed onwards, day after day, getting closer to home with 
no action to report, all ships safe, escort scouring, sniffing the seas, 
longing for a chance to tussle with a U-boat. Each new day saw hope 
renewed; maybe today it would happen, but no, each one ended in a mono- 

.tonous similarity to the day before just as if they had been cut by the same 
hand to the same pattern. 

Ship’s routine ran on. Number One and I had long since finished the 
dog watches. Another new day had been entered in Reading’s log by 
Lieutenant Bradley at midnight and initialled at 4 a.m. when he went below 
for his night’s sleep and we took over. 

“Light will soon be breaking over the horizon,” I said to Number One. 

We were finishing off the latter half of our morning watch and were 
creeping farther and farther ahead of station, in advance of the convoy, 
hoping we might encounter a U-boat as it lay taking in the fresh air before 
the first rays of dawn, such as dawn was at that time of year. A number of 
them had been spotted that way by escorts, for it was the U-boats’ custom 
to lay in wait for convoys far in advance of their quarry’s course, but with 
oncoming daylight they invariably submerged. 

Except for choppy seas and the cold sky ahead one saw nothing. The 
area was as void of U-boats as a cherry tree is of blossoms in December, 
when suddenly: 
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“Echo green two oh,”’ came the warning cry of the Duty Anti-Submarine 
- Operator. 

We looked out on the bearing of ‘green two oh’ but saw nothing. How- 
ever, the echoes were now coming in louder and clearer and the feeling 
was that the U-boat had spotted us first and submerged. 

“Starboard ten. . . steer ol nine five,” said Number One, hardly lifting 
his voice. 

“Set pattern to shallow depth.” 

I pressed the alarm for anti-submarine action stations, bringing the 
whole of the ship to instant life. Two miles astern the convoy lumbered 
onwards, ghostlike, bulky, unaware of what was taking place in the destroyer 
far in the lead. 

We kept closing our contact . .. range 700 yatds ... 600 yards... 
It wouldn’t be long now before we were in position to attack. Then it 
came! 

<Fire|’” 

The seas rumbled. There was a heavy explosion. 

“That must be the U-boat.” 

By now all action stations were closed up and the Captain had taken 
over from Number One. I had gone to my position, in the Asdic cabin as 
Anti-Submarine Control Officer. 

We were running out again for another attack. 

“Set pattern to deep,”’ came the order. 

Now we were in position once more. 

Ceire!”’ 

“Fish! Millions of them!”’ I heard the cry of a disappointed voice through 
the Asdic cabin porthole. 

The attack was over, we were turning to investigate. I looked out of the 
open cabin door to the back of the bridge. Soon our bow cut through 
thousands of silver fish, the ocean so thick with them, it appeared you 
could walk on them from all sides for a mile. Never had I seen anything like 
it. Our second pattern must have hit right in the midst of this tremendous 
school of whiting which had behaved and given off echoes and changing 
bearings not unlike a submarine. 

I watched our sailors lining up the ship’s sides with every odd con- 
traption they could muster, literally scooping up fish by the bucketful 
as we passed through them. Soon we had room for no more, but we con- 
tinued to steam through fish, tons of it .. . food needed so badly in England, 
and there they lay, but there was nothing we could do about it. This “hedge- 
hog’ might be able to kill submarines all right, but the U-boats had to be 
found first, and that, I was learning, was a horse of a different colour... it 
wasn’t easy. The landlubbers’ nightmare of an ocean swarming with U-boats, 
seeking to attack everything, was a myth. We brought our convoy across the 
wide Atlantic without so much as another incident. The war hadn’t even 
touched us. 

If there were U-boats we didn’t see them. Somehow, they seemed to 
keep out of our path. But there was a Captain Frederick John Walker in 
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H.M.S. Stork who was sinking them. Strange how he was always running 
into them. 

Already I was reading and hearing of his exploits. We didn’t know 
what one looked like yet, except in Admiralty photographs. 

Life began to become fixed . . . channelled; there seemed to be no 
getting away from it. Even the much-vaunted fury of wintry Atlantic gales 
had so far left us unscathed. A real hurricane would have been a tonic, 
something to fight and conquer, something to discuss with one’s brother 
officers. Little did any of us realize that in the near future we should all 
have our work cut out to win port. 

But thoughts of feeling land under one’s foot again soon outweighed 
all others and with convoy turned over to the coastal Escorts it was a 
happy ship that steamed up Lough Foyle en route to base. There would 
be mail, a couple of nights ashore, a change which we all needed badly, and 
once again the familiar shoreline of Southern Ireland on the River Foyle 
came into view; those little estates that looked so peaceful and comfy and 
made many of us think how pleasant it would be to call one home. And 
then our eyes shifted almost as if the order ‘eyes right’ had been given, for 
there, ashore, was Blondie, waving us in with her little white handkerchief. 
I don’t think a girl ever looked more attractive to man than she did on that 
day as we steamed in from the Atlantic. “She has everything,” as one of 
out chaps remarked. There were heaves and sighs as we passed her. 

The narrow entrance to the boom defence now took our attention and 
steaming through we carried on to Londonderry. Rounding a buoy we 
came upon the U.S. Naval base, still under construction. A cry went 


“There’s the U.S. coastguard cutter we mistook for the U-boat.” 

Reading ploughed on. Twenty minutes later, our ship lay secured to 
the quay. The voyage was over. 

Convoys eastbound, westbound, they were all alike. Sheer monotony, 
boredom. There wasn’t anything new this run could teach us, we had the 
routine down to a tee, ashore as well as at sea. 

Reading had become a family in the true sea sense. We all knew one 
another’s peculiarities, most of the jokes, most of the stories, and knew what 
to expect from one another. Even so, we were happy in so far as it was possible 
to be happy under the conditions and circumstances. True, a bit of action 
would have cheered us up and made us feel more satisfied with our efforts, but 
there just weren’t hopes. We had accepted that as final. If taking convoys 
across the Atlantic without losing a ship was lucky, then Reading was indeed 
a lucky ship. But in the Navy the lucky ship is the one in action. Reading was 
as innocent of that as the day she had come out of dry dock. A ‘charmed 
old lady’, as one old salt called her; nothing ever happened to get hurt in 
her. 

But in the Battle of the Atlantic, U-boats weren’t our only enemy. 
Without action or some great event life became a period without time. 
The only memory standing out for me, was the inevitable shake by the 
Bosun’s Mate who, it seemed, came almost always straight after closing 
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my eyes, so that sleep grew to be a topmost thought. It was like putting 
normal life on ice, working the body and subconscious mind for the 
duration. 

We were at sea again, en route for Londonderry, and now that we in 
Reading had settled down, the Captain began to take more notice of me. Some 
time earlier he had appointed me Ship’s Navigator, and I had taken these 
duties over from Lieutenant Bradley. Navigational data of all descriptions 
kept me anchored to the chartroom, and my cabin was no longer a ware- 
house. What with reams of Admiralty publications and notices to mariners, 
the cabin began to take on more the appearance of a stationer’s shop, 
relieved by the tools with which I plotted new minefields, erased old ones 
swept up, and laid off yet further freshly swept areas. I had to correct charts 
covering places as far away as Africa and India, for a warship never knew 
from one week to the next where she might find herself. It depended on the 
way the pendulum of war swung, and in our case it could swing north, south, 
east or west. I was inundated with work, seeing less and less of my brother 
officers so that conversational interest vanished almost completely. The 
ship’s safe navigation was my prime concern. Now I began to see why 
Bradley never seemed to have much time to spend with us. 

As if that were not enough the Captain began to take a new interest in 
my education in things naval, frequently presenting me with written prob- 
lems whilst at sea. 

“Let me see what you can do with these,”’ he would say. 

At first the problems seemed fairly simple, having had some of these at 
Greenwich, but when he discovered I could cope, then came problems in- 
volving a squadron of battle-wagons cruising at sea at various speeds. 
Supposing a destroyer, 500 miles away, had been ordered to join... and 
what speed and courses were required to overtake this squadron which in 
turn would keep changing its courses and speeds at frequent intervals. The 
answer was supposed to put the lone destroyer bang in station without even 
the suggestion of a ruffle from the choleric Admiral. 

““You’ve got me, Captain,”’ I admitted. 

The result of this remark was personal instruction which I didn’t object 
to in the least. I found it interesting in fact, except that I had strong sus- 
picions some days later, when I was suddenly confronted with another of 
these well-thought-out problems, that the Captain must sit up nights 
determined to prevent me from figuring out the right answers. The outcome 
of it all was: 

“My dear Cherry, I have an eight- or nine-year-old son’—he wasn’t 
quite certain if his heir was eight or nine—“‘whom, if Pd given as much 
time to in solving similar problems, I am confident would have done 
better.” 

“Well, sir,” I retorted. ““My name is Cherry, not Clift. Unfortunately 
the good Lord bestowed other benefits on me than an aptitude for mathe- 
matical nightmares of which the Clift family no doubt are geniuses.” 

He looked at me, not speaking, but his eyes twinkled. Walking out of the 
chart-house where this conversation took place, at sea, in convoy and in 
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wartime, everything was otherwise peaceful. But there were other things 
the Captain found I ought to be acquainted with, and so passed days at sea, 
turning into weeks. If I wasn’t becoming a warrior in Reading at least I was 
becoming smarter. What with navigator’s duties, watchkeeping, Asdic 
Control-Officer’s duties, I was a busy fellow. Chiefie and Doc missed me in 
the Wardroom, and I certainly missed them. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE HURRICANE 


1d aaa came soon enough. We loafed and smoked at the breakfast 
table, waiting for the return of the postman with the last mail we would 
see for a time. When he strode into the Wardroom carrying a sackful, smiles 
spread over our faces. In my case it often meant a letter from America. Mail 
constituted our finest boost in morale before sailing. And this time there 
were two for me. Scarcely had I read my letters when the now familiar pipe 
sounded: 

“Special sea-duty men to your stations. Forepart for’ard, afterpart aft. 
Hands fall in for leaving harbour.” 

The Bosun’s Mate went round the decks, his shrill pipe and voice rousing 
the hands concerned. 

“That’s us,’ chipped Guns. He rose from his chair and went to his cabin 
adjacent to mine. We commenced getting into our heavy sea rigs. It wasn’t 
long before we were all at our ‘leaving harbour’ stations, headed for sea. 

As we passed Sardonyx at the quay, I sighted my fellow countryman 
standing on the wing of her bridge. 

“Be seeing you, Derek,”’ I sang out, throwing him a salute. 

“Cheerio, Alex, old boy,”’ he flung back. ‘So long!’’ 

I realized how long when twelve months later we accidentally met in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station in New York. Londonderry harbour was left 
behind; an hour later we came abreast Moville and we steamed through the 
boom defence gate. Ahead, to port, lay the dreamy estate with the little white 
house with the colourful window shutters, and I wondered would the blonde 
with the white handkerchief be on the grassy lawn to wave us bon voyage 
again? She seemed to have adopted our ship. 

She was there, faithful as the ship’s chronometer, waving wildly to 
departing Reading. No one ever thought to wonder how she managed to 
anticipate our departures and arrivals. It was like a warm ray of sunshine 
seeing her there waving to us. And that was that. Then she, too, diminished, 
vanished. Ahead lay the rendezvous with the new convoy and ships began to 
appear. 

ecu took up her station in the van as Escort leader. Signals flashed 
from the Yankee R.N. to the corvettes to take up position. Lamps flickered 
from the bridges of the Senior Commodore of the convoy, from Reading, 
from the corvettes. Merchantmen continued arriving and forming up for 
the trip across. 

Then this activity died down. Reading’s Yeoman of Signals stepped away 
from the 10-inch ‘blinker’; his assistant laid aside the auxiliary Aldis lamp. 
This was the silent tip-off that the convoy had formed up, that escorts were 
in position, and there was nothing more to say but get on with the job of 
getting the ships to their destination. 

203 
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Sea-watches now closed up. Once again we faced the broad Atlantic. We 
saw white caps and choppy seas everywhere. It wasn’t the kind of weather 
one would elect to go out in, but we had no choice. Convoys had to be kept 
moving. 

All that day and through a dark blustering night we took our turns on the 
bridge. Already, we sensed something different about this voyage. A deadly 
stillness hung over the convoy as though we were marking time, waiting. 
Of course, the falling barometer had something to do with this. It foretold 
of truly heavy seas against which the mariner is often helpless. 

With dawn the log showed that 160 miles of sea had been thrown be- 
hind us. And a wide tumultuous ocean lay ahead. We were steaming far 
north of the sea lanes between England and Halifax. 

The second and third day out the barometer continued dropping. If the 
glass fell any more it would be predicting nothing less than a hurricane. 
And a destroyer wasn’t the place to be in when one of those things blow. But 
the weather got no worse. When the cook can still produce hot meals and 
one can still sit at the table and eat them, it can’t be too bad. 

More days and nights passed and during this period we hadn’t picked up 
an echo. Frequently we fanned out and investigated the white-capped waters 
ahead, but always with the same results . . . nothing. 

- I was off watch and I lay in my bunk in my cabin reading the newest 
secret bulletin with extreme interest. This naval report threw light on why 
Reading had not met up with any U-boats in her recent crossings. _ 

America was in the war, and America was unprepared. The Germans 
knew it. The U.S. Navy, after December 7th, found itself with heavy res- 
ponsibilities in the Pacific. Apart from this, the Navy had suddenly to 
operate and protect an extensive network of traffic on many routes that had 
overnight become hostile And there was the long Atlantic coastline from 
Maine to Florida to guard, not to mention the Pacific and Gulf coasts. It 
was an impossible task, for America was short of surface craft and aircraft to 
patrol the new vital areas. 

In late December of 1941, some thirty U-boats sailed out of Wilhelms- 
haven, Cuxhaven and St. Nazaire. This time they did not sail for the convoy 
routes, but to a new hunting-ground. On January 12th, 1942, the U-boats lay 
off the east coast of the United States. Through their periscopes they could see 
the American homes. i 

The U.S. Navy was stretched terribly thin. Now they too had to take 
those deadly risks with which the Royal Navy had been confronted since 
1939. The price for a nation’s unpreparedness quickly dwarfs its petty 
savings on its armed forces. The U.S. Navy had to hold the line with what 
they had while the country prepared for a war which was now upon them. 

To the U-boats that lay off the coast, all this was no secret. They were 
well-briefed on our weaknesses and were impatient for darkness to set in 
when they would begin their fun and games. And that night they drew 
American blood. German U-boat prisoners were later to refer to these 
grounds as ‘the U-boats’ paradise’. 

Avoiding the few escorted convoys the U-boats concentrated all their 
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deadly hate in attacks upon focal areas, particularly Hampton Roads and 
Cape Hatteras. Spending the days on the bottom in shallow waters, the 
U-boats worked mainly at night, using their high water surface speed to 
hunt and intercept the lonely American vessels that plied up and down the 
coast. People in coastwise towns began seeing American ships sinking, 
burning and exploding. The starry sky was darkened with a pall of black 
smoke. And the sounds of nightly battle kept them awake with thoughts 
that countrymen were being attacked within earshot. They saw maimed and 
burned survivors filling up their hospitals. When the U-boats ran out of 
torpedoes they gunned the ships, and tankers went up in flames. Nearly 
forty ships fell victim to the U-boats in little over two weeks; and almost 
half were tankers badly needed in the war effort. 

The transatlantic wire between London and Washington hummed and in 
in February, Britain rushed ten British corvettes across to be manned by the 
U.S. Navy, and sent twenty British-manned Escorts to assist in clearing the 
long coastline of the Hun. For many weeks previous, the U-boats virtually 
held picnics on the shallow bottoms off the United States. During daylight 
hours the officers drank champagne and their men ate, sang and played cards. 
At night they surfaced, roaming the sea coast like hungry wolves and 
falling upon the lonely vessels who, though they steamed in blackout, were 
betrayed by the noise of their churning propellers which could be heard for 
miles by the U-boats’ listening instruments. But the U-boats’ paradise was 
coming to an end. To drive the fact home, in the darkness of an early morning 
the destroyer U.S.S. Roper caught and sank U-85 in the shallow water off 
Cape Hatteras. The U.S. Navy had drawn German blood. American 
and British naval ships prowled up and down this coastline now. And 
U-boat commanders began to scratch their heads and wonder: Where to 
now? 

In Reading’s Wardroom Admiralty signals were being deciphered. They 
gave alerts of renewed U-boat activity on the convoy routes. And occasional 
signals where silence had been broken by a convoy under attack assured us 
the Hun was spreading out again and we could expect company. 

But for us, just now, the barometer’s behaviour conveyed a far greater 
threat than the U-boats. As the Chief Bosun, who had spent thirty years in 
the Navy, said: 

“No use thinking of U-boats. Ruddy lucky if this tin can outlive the storm 
we're riding into.” 

It was no longer safe for the gun crews and depth-charge party on duty 
to lounge at their stations, which were continually awash. Huddled in the 
shelter of the hedgehog locker on the fo’c’sle the gun crew stood in wet 
misery waiting for the dragging hours to pass. Their faces were blue-grey 
and each had his duffle coat drawn tightly about him. And in another small 
locker that opened out on the quarter-deck the depth-charge party stood 
their monotonous watch with glazed eyes. On the decks lifelines had been 
rigged. 

ae now the cooks were having difficulty in keeping pots and pans on the 
fire. It was an acrobatic feat to sit at the lurching table for though the 
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table was anchored the chairs were not, and the ship did not remain on an 
even keel long enough to rest one’s aching bones. 

Reading rammed through jolting seas. Crushing gusts of wind hit her 
side from time to time and the wind whistled through the rigging and 
screamed around the bridge. I climbed the ladder to the chart-house to look 
at the barometer. It took both my hands to open and shut the door. Guns, 
bundled in woollens, the hood of his duffle coat thrown back and his feet set 
deep in wet sea-boots, stood braced against the chart-table glaring at the 
glass. He turned to me and drew a deep breath. 

“Well, there’s nothing like a good storm at sea to expose a man’s guts,” 
he muttered, ‘‘to make his hair stand on end.” 

“That bad, huh!” 

“T’ve seen plenty of dirty weather,” he said, “but this...’ He shrugged 
his shoulders, pulled the hood over his head and went out on the bridge, for 
he was on duty. I looked at the glass. My brow wrinkled and I sucked my lips. 
Never had I seen a glass fall so steadily for days, nor go so low. If the glass 
was telling the truth the sea must soon be like a whirlpool. I shook my head, 
lighted my pipe and bent over the chart to study it. Several hundred miles 
to starboard, our convoy was passing the open waters of Denmark Strait 
between Iceland and Greenland. By nightfall I reckoned we would be past 
it, be half-way across.I pushed the door open and, holding it with both hands, 
closed it behind me. 

Reading rolled, pitched and shipped seas that roared over her fo’c’sle and 
rushed her decks. Guns stood braced against the starboard wing of the 
bridge. He turned routinely and eyed the long lines of merchantmen making 
heavy weather, ploughing onwards, ever onwards, far astern of Reading. The 
merchantmen were riding dangerously high out of the water for few of 
them were weighted down with cargo going westwards. Britain wasn’t 
exporting much merchandise these days. She just didn’t have it. Her efforts 
were almost completely consumed by the war. The little ballast each mer- 
chantman carried was only enough to meet routine precautions against 
heavy seas, but had they reckoned on anything beyond that? Then Guns’ 
eyes swung north, and he stared into the face of the bitterly cold wind. As 
far as his eyes could see there was turbulent ocean. And far beyond were the 
Arctic regions where the Esquimaux and polar bears lived their bleak lives. 

From there came the forebodings of wild seas that would soon overtake 
us. Angry black clouds were beginning to rear their heads. Aboard the 
corvettes and merchantmen, the Duty Officers eyed the polar skies with 
apprehension. And the convoy was straining to put distance behind it. 

We were steaming due west on the fifty-seventh meridian when the 
Commodore gave the order to alter course. The convoy began to turn, 
heading in a west by south direction. Then the first blow of the storm struck. 
Before our eyes, way off to north’ard, we saw its terrific impact on the 
turbulent seas. The waves seemed to bow their heads in confusion and those 
that did not surrender to the fury of the wind were decapitated. And though 
it was morning, it suddenly grew dark, and the howl was like that of a 
million cold voices gone berserk, nearing us, breathing down our necks. 
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Though not unexpected, the gale’s frenzied charge chilled my blood and I felt 
goose pimples running up and down my back. The wind blew with a godlike 
fury. As the lips of the gale overtook the convoy it churned the seas around 
us and blew the tops of them away in sheets and spray so that you could 
scarcely tell where the ocean.ended and the atmosphere began. And as it 
raced on there was a whining sucking that made me grip the nearby rail 
with both hands. For terrifying moments there seemed to be no sea, no sky, 
no horizon. It was nightmarish. The ship’s rigging sang. The air about us 
was violent and filled with noise and stinging spindrift that whirled and 
shot in all directions, blindly and madly, while the seas were suddenly rising 
into frothy mountains with valleys between, and I felt as if Reading were some 
crazy rocking roller coaster. The world around us had gone mad and each 
ship in the convoy was in it with us struggling for survival. The Captain 
stood on the bridge watching over Reading. A fight against U-boats lasts an 
hour, a few at most, but this struggle against the perils of the sea carries on 
for days without end. Each hour is long, each moment a hazard fraught 
with danger of sudden attack, of being swept over, of drowning. 

The first blow had passed, but it was only the beginning. The real thing 
was yet to come. I made my way down the ladder to the officers’ flat. No use 
taking punishment now, I figured, Number One and I would soon enough 
be on duty ourselves and have to take it as Guns and Subby were doing now. 
I decided to look in on the lower decks and see how the men off duty were 
managing. Below, the men had been pitched about by the sudden blow and a 
few had been bruised. In the rum locker Number One and the Coxswain 
were drawing the daily tot of rum for the ship’s men. I looked at my watch. 
If there was rum aboard ship, at 11 a.m. it would be issued if the ship lay 
on her side and threatened to turn over. I smiled to myself as I watched the 
Coxswain, braced against the bulkhead, measuring each portion to a drop as 
though nothing else mattered. And at four o’clock the tea would appear on 
the mess tables. If there was a battle going on, instead of having it at the 
table it would be brought to the men, that would be the only difference. That 
was custom in the Royal Navy, it went on as long as life went on. I climbed 
the ladder to the officers’ flat and went into the Wardroom. 

Chiefie was parked in one corner of the large settee holding a half-filled 
glass of whiskey. And Doc was in the other corner looking greenish, the 
picture of despair. The small chairs, though lashed to the anchored table, 
were on their sides. I fell into one of the heavy upholstered club chairs and 
sighed with relief that I was off duty. 

““How’s it on deck?”’ Chiefie asked. 

“You can’t imagine what it’s like,’ I said. “You ought tu go up and 
take a look.” 

Chiefie shook his head. “Not that interested. What’s the baromete- 
doing?” 

“Steadying, thank God! But you'll get all the excitement you want 
before this is over.” 

“I’m not a man that craves excitement,” Chiefie muttered. “If I was 
given a choice I’d prefer a quiet beer in my local. How about you, Doc? 
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Doc looked at him with glazed eyes. “I don’t know what I’m do- 
ing here. Should never have left Dublin. Not even accomplishing any- 
thing.” ‘ 

We felt ourselves leaning and braced ourselves instinctively. Reading 
plunged down the steep gradient of a heavy swell and staggered as she buried 
the bow into the trough of another. The 1917 joints in her groaned and 
squeaked at the blow. Slowly the bow lurched drunkenly upwards, and as it 
swept up we could hear the rush of water spilling from the fo’c’sle. Suddenly 
there was a tending crash at the back of us, to starboard. We were thrown to 
our feet. Our ears were filled with her renewed groaning and the ship lay on 
her side sickeningly. She righted herself with a lethargy that made me think 
of the cold deep waters about us and suddenly I recalled the stability test. I 
had never heard the results of this test. Chiefie, Doc and I found ourselves 
clinging to a nearby stanchion. 

“The old tin can can’t take much of this,’ muttered Chiefie. He was still 
holding the glass in his outstretched hand. 

I took the glass from Chiefie’s hand and swallowed the drink. 

“You dirty bastard!’’ Chiefie screamed. 

I thrust the empty glass in his hand, wiped my lips and made for the door. 
I saw the first real grin on Doc’s face since the heavy weather set in. I 
headed across the officers’ flat. The deck shifted as I grasped the ladder and 
several inches of water sped across my boots. I was wearing one of Gieves’ 
naval float suits guaranteed to keep you afloat in rough seas and I wondered 
how good the guarantee was. I pulled myself up and came out on deck. The 
wind was blowing hard and I gasped in the face of it. Suddenly I became 
aware of great activity around the whaler and that I was in the path of an 
emergency party under Number One and the Chief Bosun. With the agility 
of a monkey I raced up the ladder to the bridge. In a glance I saw that a wave 
had carried away the lashing that secured the whaler. Hanging from the 
fore and aft davits, the freed whaler was swinging wildly to seaward and 
inboard. Unless its motion was quickly arrested the heavy lifeboat would 
tear away. Number One and his party of sailors were trying desperately to 
finesse a new lashing about it. But the angry seas and howling wind tossed the 
little destroyer about; she seemed to grow smaller and smaller, as though 
she were shrinking under my eyes. And the whaler swung to and fro with 
such force no human hands could cope with it. Already the grey paint of | 
the lifeboat was streaked with red and the hands of several sailors were the 
same bright colour. Twice the men’s effort appeared on the verge of success, 
but at the critical moment the sea buffeted the destroyer and the swinging 
lifeboat scattered and hurled the sailors about like ninepins. Suddenly 
Reading plunged and rolled steeply to starboard. A sea leaped up and seized 
the swinging whaler in its powerful grip. Reading hung on her side, part of 
her deck under water. The lifeboat rode the sea in a fantastic manner. When 
Reading, with a mighty lurch, righted herself the lifeboat leaped into the air, 
but now it hung from one davit swinging like a pendulum. 

I had been so engrossed with the antics of the whaler that my eyes blinked 
and opened like two silver dollars when I saw the giant sea like a wall at 
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our side. Staring up at the towering wave and then down at the men by the 
whaler, I cried: 

“Good God! They’ll be washed overboard.” 

I’d but gotten the words out when the huge sea hurled itself and the 
whaler against the ship’s side with a smashing blow. Tons upon tons of 
angry sea mounted our ship, blanketing our world in green wet darkness. 
The decks under feet trembled with life. I held on to the rail waiting breath- 
lessly. Then Reading with a shuddering upsweep broke out of the sea carrying 
us into the world of air and light again. Miraculously the men at the whaler 
had escaped being carried off by the sea. They were exhausted from grip- 
ping the lifeline or whatever else they could hold on to. Sea water dripped 
from their gaunt faces. They were drenched and so were we all on the bridge. 
But there was grave danger that another blow from the heavy whaler might 
hole the ship’s plates and flood the decks. There wasn’t time to waste. And 
the men hadn’t much strength left. 

“Cut her away, Number One!”’ roared the Captain. 

Our only lifeboat was gone. All eyes watched as it tossed, churned and 
disappeared into the wild sea. There was one consolation to the loss, nothing 
exposed out there could live for long, anyhow. 

After a cold lunch I went to my bunk and tried to read. The hours 
dragged. We were waiting for a showdown with a storm whose strength we 
suspected would be terrifying. Still, like cold water, it’s the first shock that’s 
the worst, after that you’re either too numbed to care or you get used to it. 

Number One and I were on the bridge standing the dog watches. Night 
was closing in fast. The weather at least got no worse. Of the convoy all we 
could see were occasional blobs as ships rose, here and there, on the crest of 
the waves. And as it grew darker we couldn’t even see that. At the exposed 
wings of the bridge it was impossible to stand for long without being drenched 
time and again. Each soaking made one gasp for breath. Spray kept wetting 
the binoculars. Several inches of water sloshed about our feet. I cursed my 
inability to see the direction of the waves. You had no warning. In the 
darkness they just leaped upon you so suddenly it was damned unpleasant 
and frightening. The fo’c’sle was continuously immersed in a writhing mass 
of white foam. Sea after sea rose, toppled over and fell with crushing force 
upon our weather-decks. The last half-hour of the last dog watch I stood 
behind the shatter-proof glass of the bridge soaked to the skin and shivering 
with cold. 

It was Bradley and the Coxswain who relieved Number One and I. Guns, 
who should have come on at this time, was busy on the quarter-deck coping 
with depth-charges that threatened to break away. With decks awash it was 
a gtim job in daylight and much more so in darkness. 

Below decks, it had been impossible to keep anything on the galley stove 
and Chiefie and Doc were sitting down to a cold supper when Number One 
and I came in. We wasted no time going off to our cabins to change into dry 
clothes. Water swirled about my cabin deck and the carpet squelched as I 
stepped on it. I found my bedding, too, was wet. The heavy seas were forcing 
water through the scuttle gasket and it was dripping down the bulkhead over 
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my bunk. I went back to the Wardroom and flopped-into a club chair and had 
the Steward pour me a whisky. I lay back and drank it slowly. I straightened 
my legs as the whisky began to. warm me. Guns came in. His face was 
bluish and water dripped from his duffle coat like rain as he went to his 
cabin. He came out a few minutes later, ordered a drink and swallowed it in 
two gulps, then he joined Chiefie and Doc at the table. Dishes kept moving 
about. The uneasy mustard in the open pot jumped, mixed with the sugar in 
the bowl. Doc’s plate changed places with Guns’ who had just sat down. 
Guns made a leap for his, yelling: 

“Hey, lay off!’ as Doc’s fork dug into a slice of neatly cut American 
spam. ‘‘Seasick, huh!’ mocked Guns. ‘‘With an appetite like that? Bloke 
must have tape-worms.” Guns grumbled as he brought his plate back before 
him. 

Doc gave Guns a momentary look and went back to his own plate with 
an indifference that gave one the impression he didn’t much mind whose 
plate was before him as long as it remained there. 

“T wonder what it would feel like to have a chair stay put a few minutes,” 
rasped Chiefie. “I’m getting ruddy tired of being thrown around. My insides 
are beginning to complain.” 

Doc instantly became interested. The call of his profession was stronger 
than chronic seasickness. 

“Huh!” he said, viewing Chiefie with a professional stare. “Just the 
sort of weather you get an appendicitis operation.”” He looked thoughtfully 
at him and nodded his head. “‘Strange, almost all the operations at sea that 
I’ve read up on occurred in rough weather. Yes .. . generally started out 
with a mild complaint.” 

“The bloody Doc!”’ exclaimed Chiefie. “Always looking to cut someone 
open.” 

“Oh, you, Chiefie!’? chuckled Number One, seating himself at the table. 
“Long time since I’ve helped out. Still remember the last operation. Cut the 
chap open . . . found several other things were wrong with him. He lived 
too! Never more surprised.’’ Number One rubbed his hands, eyeing Chiefie 
with a broad grin and hopeful eyes. 

“T couldn’t be in more danger among savages,” Chiefie muttered and 
sighed wistfully. “Remember the young lady that used to join us for luncheon 
at the Central in Birkenhead? ... Wish I was there now.” 

Subby came down the officers’ passage from his cabin, bleating: 

“Someone mention women! That’s what I miss most.” 

Just then the Captain walked in. 

“Here, Subby,” he said, handing him a signal to decipher, “this’ll put 
your mind back in the right channels.” 

Subby made a wry face. The Captain hid a grin and dropped into an easy 
chair and stretched his legs. In the light of the Wardroom I could see how 
worn and tired he looked. 

“Barometer is dropping again,” he said. ““We’re in for some bad weather.” 

Chiefie opened his mouth to say something, but a truly heavy sea buried 
the bow. The Yankee warship seemed to stop dead. She quivered and shook 
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along the entire length of her keel. Tons of rumbling water made the Ward- 
room echo like the inside of a kettle-drum, and sea-water rushed down the 
passageway, down the ladder and even into the Wardroom. The Captain 
rose to his feet. For a moment we stared at one another. Then we felt 
Reading climbing again. I breathed easier. 

“Let me have the signal as soon as you’ve broken it down, Subby,” 
ordered the Captain, and hurried off. 

Subby looked at the signal and then cast his eyes on Doc. 

“Pitch in while I have my dinner, will you?” 

Doc picked it up hesitantly. 

“Ruddy Doc’s as shy of work as an angel is of sin,”’ poked Number One, 
rising from his chair. 

He and Doc had scarcely risen from the table when the ship rolled on her 
side, pitching them both into space. Number One’s hand flew out and 
grasped the radiator pipe. Doc seized the nearest thing in his path—my chair. 
Unseated, I went sliding down the wet deck on my buttocks in a swirl of 
water. Doc, holding on to the chair as though it were a life preserver, 
executed all sorts of fancy steps to avoid joining me. 

“Quit clowning, Doc, and do the signal,’ sang out Subby. He held the 
sugat-bow] with one hand and clung to the table with the other. 

Chiefie, anchored to a leg of the table, shouted: 

“You’ve got a chair, Doc, why don’t you sit down?” 

And just outside the open Wardroom door the Steward’s feet had shot 
out from under him and he sat in a pool of uneasy water with a funny 
expression on a generally solemn face, gazing at Subby’s dinner and bits and 
pieces of officer’s dishes which moments before were secure in his hands. 
And Doc, after cutting a couple of fantastic capers, now sat alongside me 
with a pained expression. 

“Look like a couple of playful kittens, don’t they, Chiefie?”’ said Number 
One, surveying Doc and me. 

“If Cherry doesn’t get the hell out of that corner he’s apt to find himself 
bisected. Doc isn’t exactly the type I’d pick to play with,” replied Chiefie. 

“Corner!” I exclaimed. “I’m not even safe minding my own business in 
a chair.” 

Number One yawned. “Bed’s indicated for me. Might as well sleep 
while I can.’”’ He looked at Doc. “Call me, Quack, if you decide to operate 
on Chiefie.”” Number One made for his cabin. 

“Sweet Fanny Adams mean anything to you?”’ sang out Chiefie. 

Number One turned and laughed. 

“Can’t understand why your Yankee destroyers are not provided with 
deck-bolts or something to secure the chairs,”’ said Chiefie. “What do you 
do in rough weather, Yank?” 

“We use chewing-gum to hold them down,”’ I said, rising from the wet 
deck. 

“Yes, I see.”? Chiefie muttered. ““That must be the spare part missing to 
the engines.” ; 

I went to the bulkhead to the steam radiator to warm myself and dry my 
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wet buttocks, but the radiator was like a cold shell and I leaned against it, 
shivering. 

“What in hell is wrong with the steam heat, Chiefie?”’ I asked. “Christ, I 
don’t mind being tossed around like a football. I don’t even mind when Doc 
pulls the chair from under me and I end up sitting in a pool of water, but to 
be freezing here in heavy clothes is a bit too much. Really, Chiefie, you ought 
to do something about it.” 

“Damned if I know what to do, Yank,”’ said Chiefie, smiling at me. “If 
you can tell me the intricacies of your American plumbing we might solve 
the problem. Come to think of it, the pipes might even be clogged with 
chewing-gum.” 

“Does that mean I freeze until summer?” 

“Cheer up,” said Chiefie, smiling good-naturedly, “the Engine-Room 
Artificer is working on it. Have a sherry, that’ll warm you up,” he said, 
forgetting about the cold radiator. 

“Brilliant ideal’? voiced Doc, raising his voice. “Steward, some drinks, 

lease.’ 

: Guns came out of his cabin and ordered a gin. We flopped into the large 
settee and comfortable club chairs. Though they moved and rolled with the 
ship, they were soft and were secured to the bulkheads. The steward braced 
himself against the wine locker and poured out three glasses of wine and 
one of gin. We sat back sipping the drinks, when the Bridge Messenger 
appeared at the door looking for Number One. In a few minutes Number 
One, wearing a sou’wester, came striding through the officers’ passage, out 
of the Wardroom, headed for the bridge. And Bradley came in looking as 
if he’d fallen into a bathtub of water and just crawled out. 

“Tt’s a beastly night,” he grunted, as he hurried down the passage to his 
cabin to change. 

Chiefie nodded his head and watched the water swirling about the deck. 

“Oh for a nice steady bed with silk comforts and a fair hot wench to 
cuddle up to,” he sighed. ““The bloody war, wasting my young life away.” 
He took a sip of his sherry and stared thoughtfully into space as though he 
were seeing the bed. 

“Why, you wicked old man,” grinned Guns, enjoying the warmth of his 

in. 

“What’s wrong with that?” queried Doc. “Professionally speaking, it’s — 
the sign of robust youth. A normal instinct for a man to want to crawl into 
bed with a healthy young lady. The bible makes frequent mention of it.” 
Doc sipped his sherry, licked his lips, and added: “Like nothing better 
myself. Swap places right now.” 

“You can have them all,” voiced Guns. “Nothing but a bag of trouble,” 
he said, gazing sagely through the crystal clearness of his gin. 

“Nothing suit me better than that sort of trouble,” muttered Doc. ““Much 
tather fathom a wench than this ruddy signal from the Admiralty. Blokes 
must sit up nights thinking up these braintwisters,”” complained Doc, sorely 
tried between the difficult signal passed over to him and the pitching and 
tossing of the ship. “Probably blokes like you, not happy with the decent 
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Never will I forget that four hours Number One and I stood watch. How 

glad we were to see the first rays of dawn. Not that daybreak brought any 

relief in the weather, but it did dissipate the weirdness that night lends to 

such scenes. It was so unbelievable that even U-boats left our minds 
completely. 
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I froze with fright at what I saw . . . a full-grown hurricane was raging 
about us. Reading was turning helplessly before it, as though her fighting 
heart had given out. 
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things in life.” Doc gulped the remainder of his sherry. ““By the way, where 
” the bloody Subby?” he asked. “No doubt dreaming of what we’re talking 
about.” 

Chiefie and Guns grinned as they watched Doc fetch the code books and 
seemingly oblivious to the inconstant motion of the ship began the work of 
diciphering the signal. 

“Seems Doc’s forgotten his seasickness,” whispered Chiefie. 

Waiting for the next roll of the ship to help me to my feet, I got up. 

“Guess Ill turn in,”’ I said. ““Go on watch at 4 a.m.” 

Water swirled about my feet in my cabin. Bubbles oozed from the carpet 
as I stepped on it. Reading was taking the brunt of the seas on my side, the 
starboard, and water seeped from under the bolted scuttle like a leaking 
faucet. Even worse, my bed was wet, but it was no use bothering the Steward 
to make it up again, he was all in himself. I pulled off the wet sheets and 
blankets, and turned the mattress over. Out of my closet I drew two spare 
blankets. Hopping on top of my bunk, I slipped off my boots and tossed 
them into a drawer of my desk that was partly opened—at least keep the 
boots dry. 

I crawled under the blankets with all my clothes on and thought of restful 
sleep. From the Wardroom I heard Doc’s voice. Poor Doc sounded as if he 
could stand it no longer. 

“Come on, Subby,” he cried out, “‘it’s both together on this ruddy 
signal ot you alone. No more passing the buck.” 

“Work’s the best thing for you, Doc,” insisted Subby, “‘make you forget 
your seasickness.”’ 

“Really,”’ exclaimed Doc. “Always thought it was the doctor that gave 
the prescriptions.” 

Then I heard Chiefie chuckle. I drew the blankets closer about me. At 
last I began to feel a warmth. If only the ship wouldn’t roll so. With each rude 
motion of the ship I kept being shifted from side to side. Several times I felt 
that I was on my way to hit the deck. This wouldn’t do, I reasoned, I might 
wake up with a fractured skull. I reached into one of the drawers for a 
heaving line and lashed myself in with a knot that I could quickly undo. 
Bracing my knee against the bunk’s outer edge I felt I could now give way 
to sleep. In the dark, resting snugly in the warmth of the blankets with all but 
my nose coveted, I could hear the angry seas pounding the ship’s side 
accompanied by a squeaking of furniture and groans of protest from the 
aged joints of the old warship that had been built for World War I. I thought 
of my shipmates now on watch and how horrible it must be on the open 
decks. I wondered what we would do if we had to go to action stations. 
Still worse if we were suddenly torpedoed. Even the lifeboat was 

one. 
z “Are you awake, Yank?” I recognized Doc’s voice in the dark. 
“‘Shouldn’t sleep too soundly, chum. Subby’s just cracked the signal for the 
Captain. Might run into a U-boat pack.” 
“How jolly nice,”’ I muttered, and turned over. 
“Sorry,” apologized Doc. “Thought Pd warn you.” 
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“Oh, that’s all right,” I said. “Only I felt so cosy and nearly asleep.” 

I moved about trying to find a warm spot for the bunk had suddenly 
chilled. I shivered at the thought of Doc’s warning. A depth-charge attack 
in this weather would be more dangerous for us than the U-boat. I drew the 
blankets under me and a bit closer. Again I felt a warmth. Again I heard the 
seas pounding and the joints of the ship groaning as I lay in fatigued con- 
sciousness. 

What in hell are they waking me for now? Just when I fall asleep. 

“Yes, what is it?” 

“Time for you to go on watch, sir. It’s twenty to four,” said a voice. 
““Officer-of-the-Watch says to dress warmly. A miserable night, sir.” 

“Thanks, messenger,”’ I said, raising my head. “Is Number One up?” 

“Yes, sir. ’'ve given him a shake,” he said. And then he left to make 
certain of his own relief being up. 

This night’s sleep didn’t last long, I thought to myself as I struggled into 
morte clothes so that I could scarcely move. Still, four hours on the bridge of a 
destroyer in this kind of weather was a very long time. Even as I dressed I 
heard the sound of heavy boots as the new watch climbed the ladders to take 
over their stations. The watch on deck would soon be coming down the 
same ladders to a well-earned rest. 

Swaying like a drunk, I made my way across the Wardroom to the outer 
flat and climbed the ladder feeling my way from iron step to iron step. 
Below me I heard the sloshing of more feet. As I stepped out on the open 
deck I gasped in the face of the wind. I took a deep breath of the cold cutting 
air and raced up the bridge ladder before a sea swept over the deck and 
carried me away. 

“Am I glad to see you, Yank,” said Guns. “Look at that!’? He pointed. 

It was awe-inspiring. Never in my wildest dreams could I have pictured 
anything like that. A wild, turbulent ocean with dark valleys and seething, 
white-capped silvery mountains whose frothy peaks were being whipped to. 
an even more frenzied state by a howling gale growing louder and wilder. 

The world must have looked this way long before life came to it, I found 
myself thinking. It was unreal. And the ghostlike moonbeams that lighted up 
this North Atlantic, that faces Greenland here, was an eerie sight indeed. 
To be in a world like this was enough to make one believe that Jack and the 
Beanstalk, Gulliver’s Travels, tales of fantastic worlds, witches, dragons and 
monsters, even they could be true. 

Never will I forget that four hours Number One and I stood watch. How 
glad we were to see the first rays of dawn. Not that daybreak brought any 
relief in the weather, but it did dissipate the weirdness that night lends to 
such scenes. It was so unbelievable U-boats left our minds completely and 
had they appeared and gunfire taken place it would have seemed even more 
unreal. As for depth-charge attacks, they could have added little to the 
commotion already taking place. 

The Commodore had again altered course earlier so that the convoy 
wouldn’t take seas so badly, nor roll so much. We had been compelled to 
discontinue zigzagging many hours before for it had become too dangerous. 
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Our speed had to be reduced again and as the seas grew in ferocity we 
reached the minimum speed possible with both propellers turning. Soon we 
were obliged to stop the starboard screw, for unless we reduced forward 
movement even more, the angry seas would pound and force the ship’s plates 
apart. U 

Only the most seasoned, experienced Quartermasters were permitted at the 
wheel. For if the bow started to fall away, while climbing or racing down 
the steep gradient of a mountainous swell, and wasn’t quickly checked the 
howling wind would take control and the warship caught broadside might 
easily be heeled over with a watery grave for the ship. 

At 8 a.m, the forenoon watch relieved us. It was their turn to struggle. 
with the great seas that ran before the gale. The cold wind whistled and 
toared over the white-crested peaks blowing clouds of spume that pelted 
Reading’s bridge and open decks and at times shrouded the entire convoy 
from view. The air throbbed with sounds and noises. The seas swept and 
lashed the decks, adding to the wild scene that surrounded the little Lease- 
Lend destroyer. Reading was climbing the high, broad-headed peak of a 
mountainous sea when suddenly before our very eyes this, with us on its 
back, and another great sea to starboard, rushed each other like two monsters 
in mortal conflict. The two great seas met and intersected with a jarring 
impact that thrust Reading skyward. Reading, flung on her side, was poised 
astride the new and pyramidal peak that was being shot up and up. The 
exposed bow described a great arc, swinging far up into the air until we 
looked down from an appalling height on the quarter-deck. I clung breath- 
less and wide-eyed, wondering if we would go backwards or forwards. The 
turning propeller chewed into the mountainous side pushing the bow out still 
farther. With a sickening downstroke we plunged down the steep slope and 
bore into the trough and rushing water buried the fo’c’sle almost up to the 
bridge. The shuddering upsweep of the bow was like a wounded whale 
breaking and fighting for air. 

I left the bridge wet to the skin and chilled to the bone. My face was 
almost the colour of beetroot and tingled with the sting of spindrift. Care- 
fully I made my way down the ladder to the officers’ flat. Waiting for the 
ship to right herself I made for the Wardroom. The place was in chaos. 
Broken dishes and sliced bread were strewn about the wet deck and the 
chairs were all in a heap. Doc sat back in the settee massaging a bruise on 
the back of his head. Somehow the Steward managed to produce some hot 
tea. He poured some into a heavy-lipped cup and handed it to me. Bracing 
myself against a stanchion I gulped it greedily and returned the empty cup. 
Chiefie walked in and fell into the leather settee beside Doc. 

“‘How’s it in the engine-room, Chiefie?”’ I asked. 

“Really bad,” he said, shaking his head. “The stokers are sliding all over 
the slippery decks. Several have burnt their hands. Very trying grabbing 
anything you can hold on to, particularly if it’s something hot.” 

“T’m afraid we haven’t seen the real thing yet,’’ I muttered. I went to my 
cabin, shaved and changed into dry clothing. 

Breakfast wasn’t much. It was clumsy work for the cooks trying to 
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ptepare it with one hand while holding on with the other. And it was just as 
difficult for the Steward serving. 

On deck the wind now blew so hard a man could not stand without 
holding on. Merchantmen, giant ships compared to a destroyer, were wal- 
lowing about, shipping seas. They appeared to grow smaller and smaller as 
the weather deteriorated even more. Corvettes, little to begin with, looked 
like toys in this boiling sea. 

The faces of the men were beginning to show the strain. The con- 
tinuing struggle for survival and the hours of clinging to anchored objects, 
whether standing, sitting, or lying down was sapping our strength. 

When Guns came down from the bridge he fell into a chair and just 
sat there with drawn face and glazed eyes. Chiefie and Doc stared at 
him. 

“Ruddy barometer has fallen out of bed,” he said. “Looks like we’re in 
for it, chums.”’ He rubbed a hand through the stubble of his chain and added: 
“Last toll registered fifty-eight degrees on the bridge. Didn’t think she’d 
ever tight herself.” 

“Whats the danger angle?’ Doc asked. 

Guns thought a moment. “Ships have been known to turn over around 
sixty degrees,”’ he said. 

Through all this weather our convoy managed to hold together, keeping 
station after a fashion. At daybreak that morning when I counted the ships 
only one was missing. And at noon she was still missing. In the last hour the 
wind had dropped. It looked as though the weather might moderate, but 
the barometer denied this hope. It predicted a hurricane. 

At fourish we had hot tea, biscuits and cheese, jam and toast. And with 
that to fortify us Number One and I found ourselves again on watch. The 
ship’s heading was 240°. Starboard engine was stopped. Our speed was about 
three knots, and we were about 1,200 miles from Newfoundland. The first 
dog watch had come to an end and night had set in. The ship’s clock was 
slowly ticking away the time. Number One and I were hoping we’d get 
tk°Sugh our watch without incident. We had not had our clothes off nor a _ 
c nfortable'sleep for several nights and we were already fighting the stupe- 
fyijg inertia that comes with exhaustion. It was in the last hour that I 
s'-denly felt uneasy. Number One was in the chart-house writing up the 

aip’s log. I couldn’t wait for him to come out. Somehow I sensed the thing 
we'd been waiting for was now about to take place. I was on the verge of 
_calling him when he came oui. 
~ Number One made for the voice-pipe to the Captain’s cabin and was 
shouting into it and I was standing by the gyro compass when the baro- 
meter’s predictions began to come to life. I stiffened and my eyes darted to 
the Quartermaster at the wheel. 

“Here she comes,” I said hoarsely. ‘“Watch the ship’s head. Don’t let 
her fall away.” 

The brutish force of the storm struck in the darkness with a fury. Miles 
to starboard of us under dark grey skies, the howling, roaring wind tore over 
the frothy white-peaked seas filling the night air with cruel and terrible 
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clamour. Its howl came closer and closer. With appalling swiftness the wind 
ripped and tore over Reading in a wild crescendo. The pyramidal mountain- 
high peaks seemed to boil and tumble. My breath whistled. The rigging, 
every exposed corner and crevice of the belaboured destroyer reverberated 
with strange high-pitched noises so that I felt as though I were standing 
amidst the mighty pipes of a crazed and wailing organ. It shrilled in my ears. 
The decks trembled. The ship plunged and climbed. Though chilled to the 
marrow I felt my back perspiring and the blood in my brain pounding in 
protest against the numbing noises. How much could a man stand without 
going crazy too? My face ached and burned from the stinging spray and 
bitter wind. I crawled deeper into my duffle coat. I tried to close my ears and 
divert my mind from the terrifying sounds that were unbalancing my mind. 
The very violence of the noise filled you with blind terror and the wind 
came on and on with indescribable fury. 

It ripped a hole in the overcast and pale moonlight lightened up a narrow 
patch of sea, bathing the convoy in a shadowy, cold metallic light. Clinging 
to the bridge rail with one hand I held the binoculars with the other and let 
my eyes sweep the chilling scene astern. The convoy appeared to be afloat in 
some mighty cauldron that was being stirred with great violence. I could 
see the merchantmen wallowing and rolling in the high seas. I wondered 
how their Officers-of-the-Watch were taking it and what they were thinking 
of just now? On the port and starboard flanks were the tiny corvettes still in 
station like faithful shepherd dogs. It was to be the last time we saw this 
convoy. 

The fury of the wind soon ripped, tore and dispersed the overcast from 
the sky. The moon and cold, bright stars lighted up the thinned clouds and 
tailings as they sped by giving them imaginary shapes and forms of figures in 
folklore. I recalled Grimm’s Tales I had read in childhood. Somehow those 
tales were not hard to believe in the mad world in which we were struggling 
for survival. 

In the grotesque moonlight that poured down we stared at the high 
watery mountains and shadows of mountains and the deep valleys betw en. 
The frothy peaks danced, whirled and shot out curtains of spray. Reading as 
climbing the steep slanting gradient of a huge swell when the Ca tain 
suddenly sensed the helmsman had lost control of the ship’s head. He spr 1g 
to the man’s side. 

“Watch the ship’s head, man!’”’ the Captain roared. “Don’t let her fall 
away.” 

The sailor turned a sickly greyish face. “Rudder won’t respond, sir! 
His voice rose to a scream. 

In those few seconds the wind had begun to turn the ship broadside and 
the dark waters in the trough were reaching out for her. Only the ship’s 
powerful engines could stop the turn, force her bow back on the course. 
But to hold her on the course the rudder would be required. 

“Slow ahead starboard engine, stop port!’’ The Captain’s voice carried 
urgency, but no alarm. “Man the tiller flat, Number One!” 

I marvelled at the man’s composed tone in the face of real peril. He might 
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have been giving an order on the parade ground. As I was junior Officer-of- 
the-Watch, I knew that last order meant me. I threw a salute to Number One 
to let him know I was carrying out the order. Number One was far more 
necessary on the bridge. As I leaped towards the ladder I spotted the dark 
shadow of the Bridge Messenger wedged and sheltering in a corner. 

“Rouse the Bosun!”’ I shouted at him. “I want a Quartermaster and two 
husky men in the tiller flat, on the double.” 

The messenger went down the ladder like a shot out of a gun and I 
tight behind him. On deck I halted a moment to gauge the seas. Even with 
the lifelines up the passage of this treacherous space was not without risk. 
A heavy overcast was rolling in again and would soon blot out the moon- 
light. Holding to the safety-line would take too long. I decided to make a 
dash across the open sea-swept decks to the stern of the ship. 

With the tiller flat almost in reach, the ship took a lurch to port. My 
boots shot out from under me and I went down heavily. As I struggled to 
my feet my eyes became alive with terror. In the cold glare of the moon I 
saw the sea coming. I dove for the lifeline, but with the ship rolling I missed 
it. My heart pounded at my ribs. I broke out into a sweat as I thought of the 
cold, dark waters carrying me away. Suddenly a strong supporting arm 
drew me towards the safety-line. As I grasped it and clung with both hands, 
the sea hit with a force that drew a gasp from me and tore my feet from the 
deck. I wore gloves and now they were impeding my grip on the line. Water 
buried me to my shoulders and I expected it to cover me completely, but the 
real blow had struck at the bridge and imperilled the ship even more. I 
wondered what was happening on the bridge. During the tense moments 
that we waited for the water to start spilling away the Newfoundland sailor 
and I exchanged glances as we hung desperately to the line. I was suddenly 
awate that Reading was climbing and the sea water pulling me as it spilled 
away. Then we saw our chance. We waited no longer and dove for the tiller 
flat and crawled in. 

“Thanks,” I shouted to the sailor. “How did you come to be there?”’ 

‘“‘Number One ordered me to the tiller flat,’ he said, as we shed our 
dripping duffle coats. “I wasn’t far behind you, sir.” 

“Lucky for me,” I said, as we laboured feverishly to engage the gears for 
hand steering. The stern yawed and bounced. Here every motion of the ship 
was exaggerated and unpredictable. The deck was slippery with oil and 
several inches of water sloshed at our feet. The Quartermaster and two other 
sailors arrived at this moment and with the extra hands we were soon ready. 
I seized the telephone from the bulkhead clip and reported to the bridge. 
The grim task of steering by hand began. I looked at my wristwatch. 
Scarcely four minutes had elapsed since leaving the bridge, yet it seemed like 
the longest time. Soon the duty watches would change and I would be able 
to get out of my wet clothing. 

Subby relieved me and from him I learned Chiefie had found the trouble 
and we would be back on main steering within the hour. I felt the ship begin 
a climb and cautiously I crawled out. It was terribly dark now. The wind 
howled and screamed across the ship and grey-black clouds whistled by low 
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overhead. I almost felt I could touch them. Hand-over-hand, I made my way 
for’ard along the lifeline. The night now was such that even on the crest of 
a wave I could not see beyond the white foam that encircled and licked at the 
ship’s deck, and the seas were so high that our ship’s manceuvrability was 
slight indeed. Collision with,ships of the convoy loomed as a hazard. I fully 
expected every moment that we would be drowned. 

I felt my way down the ladder to the officers’ flat. Braced against the 
ae door I saw the Steward with the Bridge Messenger who'd just come 
off duty. 

“Promised a bit of all right I’d bring ’er back some stockings,”’ said the 
messenger. ““Can see ’er face if I don’t come back. Feel cheated like. She’ll 
think it’s the ruddy stockings what keeps me away.” 

It was the dull look in his eyes and his gaunt face that prompted me to 
SOD.) i 
“Ts that the way you feel, Messenger ?”’ I asked with a grin, and my clothes 
still dripping sea-water. 

“T ’eard the Captain say this is only the beginning.’ He hesitated a 
moment. “Ave you been in a urricane before, sir?”’ 

I nodded my head. ‘‘Not as bad as this nor in such a small ship,” I said. 
“Still, ships have lived through them before and will again. Cheer up, and 
don’t forget the size of the stockings. You’ll be seeing her again.” 

I told the Steward not to bother with dinner for me. Though it was only a 
little after eight I was tired and wanted sleep more than anything. After 
getting into dry clothes, I turned my mattress again, fixed my bed and 
hopped in. Removing only my boots, I crawled under the blankets and was 
soon asleep, safely lashed to the bunk. 

After midnight a rending crash tore the sleep from my eyes. I awakened 
in a destroyer that was bucking up and down with the fury of a wild horse 
trying to throw a rider. And my bunk was lunging upward at the bulkhead so 
that the mattress and I were almost standing one moment and lying down 
again the next. The ship quivered and shook as though in convulsions and 
would spit us out. Groans of protest shrieked from her thousand and more 
aged joints. Chairs, drawers of desks and wardrobes, books, dishes, pillows, 
blankets, bags, duffle coats, boots and the water on the deck, everything not 
thoroughly secured hurled themselves about. It was a frightening awakening. 
And all of us thought it was all over but for the agony of dying. That’s how 
it happens, that’s how it comes. In those seconds of suspended animation 
the words of the hymn For shose in peril on the sea flashed in my mind and 
took on real significance. I recalled vividly an occasion when ‘C’ class had 
sung that hymn in the chapel in the Naval College, Greenwich, for shipmates 
of a ship that had gone down, and we had contributed to a fund for their 
orphans. Strange, it had never occurred to me that one day they might sing 
the same hymn for my ship. Water rushed down the passageways, down the 
ladders and poured into the lower decks. By this time all of us off duty were 
on our feet. I saw Number One’s back as he dashed, swayed and sloshed 
through water down the officers’ passage and out of the Wardroom with the 
Duty Bridge Messenger in his wake. 
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I hurriedly pulled on my wet boots and fumbled into a sou’-wester. Dazed 
by the rough shaking up and swaying drunkenly with the shifting deck, I 
made for topsides. My breathing was coming fast and shallow, and as I 
came into the open the wind gagged me, and the terrifying noises numbed my 
brain. And then I froze with fright at what I saw. Reading, tiny and forlorn, 
clung precariously to a spot on a mountainous wave in a violent world in 
black darkness. And a full-grown hurricane was raging about us. Reading was 
turning helplessly before it, as though her fighting heart had given out. If the 
hurricane caught the ship broadside I knew we were lost, we would be 
rolled over. But where was the Captain? What’s happened? 

I flung myself against the screaming wind, grasped the ladder to the 
bridge with both hands and hurled myself up the iron steps. My eyes blinked 
with disbelief! The bridge was in chaos. The superstructure of the starboard 
section was smashed like a tin can and the bridge was bent and jarred back- 
wards. Shatter-proof bridge glass lay scattered and slid about the lurching 
deck. Just below the bridge, the heavy steel fo’c’sle storm door, that had 
been bolted, was buckled and ripped from its lock and hinges. It was this 
door that protected our passageways, the open decks and lower decks from 
the onrushing heavy seas that bore down on the fo’c’sle. And as Iswung my 
eyes to the wheel, a sigh of relief escaped me. The Captain and the men hadn’t 
been washed overboard. Though dazed and shaken the Captain was fighting 
the force of the hurricane with man-made power, the ship’s engines. The 
sailors stood at their posts, portside, obeying orders in the hellish darkness. 
Reading writhed, shuddered and tugged like a fish hooked by the hurricane, 
and the hurricane was playing her with a crafty hand, teasing her more and 
more to a position broadside to the watery mountain when it could tear her 
hold on the surface of the water and roll her over. 

But too much engine power and Reading would gain speed and bury 
herself in the trough and the wave would break her back. The Captain was 
Reading’s brain and he was not breaking one hold only to find Reading locked 
in another. 

Our fate hung on moments so tense it seemed the ship’s clock held its 
beat. A tug-of-war was going on before our eyes—the hurricane and seas 
against Reading and her men. The suspense seemed to rob us of our breath. 
The port propeller churned and pushed and the hurricane blew and raged 
and held Reading in its grip. Something had to give. The Captain ordered 
more power, “Half ahead port,” and Chiefie’s men below responded. 
Reading quivered under the jolt. The dazed Quartermaster stood by the large 
cumbersome wheel gripping it, waiting for the moment when Reading would 
begin to respond to the rudder when he would have to hold the ship’s head in 
the continuing struggle. With a desperate quiver Reading leaned to the com- 
mand of the churning propeller. She broke the hurricane’s hold and fought 
her way into the teeth of the wind, exposing only her bow where Reading was 
least vulnerable to the hurricane’s brute force. 

But this wasn’t the only struggle for life going on in Reading. The fo’c’sle 
storm-door that had been bashed in left a gaping hole that had to be sealed 
off. Unless this was done quickly the breaking seas would rush through the 
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opening, flood the lower decks and if perchance the engine-rooms were 
flooded, the cold water, mixing with the hot boilers, would blow the ship 
open. And there was no assurance that another mountainous wave, such as 
shouldered Reading around midnight, might not hurl itself at us at any 
moment. All of us were near,exhaustion. Reading had been hurt. The fo’c’sle 
storm-door was no longer there to stop the seas. 

The overcast was thick and the night screamed violence. Dark grey 
clouds sped by the ship’s mast like frightened ghosts. The bow plunged and 
leaped as though it were a porpoise on a hook; the fo’c’sle was continually 
submerged in frothing sea-water. With only a pipe railing between them and 
the wild seas that lapped at their feet, Number One and a small party of 
sailors struggled with a collision mat on the fo’c’sle, trying to lash it in 
such a position as to close off the opening to the sea. Every moment they 
stood there carried the prospect of being spilled or hurled into the dark seas. 
We all breathed with relief when that job was over and we saw them hurrying 
away from that dangerous spot. 

Scarcely had we forgotten this experience when a hush fell over the ocean 
almost as if a wild gesticulating god of Discord had suddenly lifted his 
Wagnerian baton and called his fiendish fiddlers and doped perspiring 
percussives to an abrupt halt. The silence was so awesome that all on duty 
spoke in whispers. 

For half an hour this weird silence reigned and then the baton came down 
with a bang and the elements about us went completely mad. It blew with 
all the fury of a great hurricane. The god of Winds let go with everything 
and below, Father Neptune stirred with all his might. Thick masses of ugly 
clouds, the colour of bats, whirled by, fleeing and pursued by what sounded 
like a cacophany of screaming vocalists, screeching cats, whining violins, 
blaring trumpets, and the howling of a mighty organ whose keys were hard 
ptessed by crazed fingers. It was a task to hold on to one’s senses. We peered 
into darkness, through strained unbelieving eyes, at a world in turmoil 
where nothing was static but our hopes. And each miserable dark hour so 
full of hardship and fright dragged on like an eternity. From moment to 
moment none of us knew whether we were of this world or on our way to the 
next; and in these god-forsaken latitudes the world was in darkness sixteen 
hours of the day. The ship’s company was dazed and exhausted, and few 
were able to really sleep below. 

Throughout the night S O S signals were heard from hundreds of miles 
away. Another destroyer, less fortunate than we, foundered with all hands 
aboard perishing. Still other ships vanished, but whether lost in the hurricane 
or subsequently sunk by U-boats will probably never be known. 

With the first rays of daylight we beheld a dismally disheartening sight. 

Our convoy had simply dissolved in the darkness. After all the hard days and 
nights of herding and guarding them, we could count no more than a handful 
of ships, and on a collision course with us wallowed a merchantman. She 
looked tired indeed. The Captain, Number One and I stood looking at her, 
wondeting if she would change course whilst there was yet time. She was ina 
far better position to do so. She had only to alter course slightly to starboard 
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and wait for the few remaining ships to catch up with her, to put her back in 
station. Whereas we would have to make a complete circle to avoid her and 
that was very risky in these high seas. If our steering broke down while 
making the turn the ship would be in danger. After a worrisome interval, the 
moment came when the Captain dared wait no longer. We would have to 
circle to avoid collision. Just then we discerned the lumbering giant altering 
slowly to starboard and falling back into position as she wallowed in the 
heavy seas. 

Gazing at the few ships, I couldn’t help but wonder if our entire convoy 
had survived the night. By now they were probably scattered over an area 
of at least fifty miles. What a potential feast for the U-boats, I silently thought, 
and I found myself entertaining a melancholy surmise of the few who would 
doubtless be hunted down by the U-boats before they ever sighted land. 
There was nothing we could do. Even if the weather permitted we hadn’t 
the fuel left to go circling about in search. Already the fuel problem was 
worrying Chiefie. We would be lucky if we had enough left to make port 
ourselves. 

Throughout the day the hurricane raged. The seas were fearful to behold 
and the air was violent with sting and noise. Reading, hove to, fought and 
struggled to survive against the tempestuous seas that shouldered her, that 
yawned around her waiting for the unguarded moment when they could 
devour her. How each of us dreaded the awful dark watches as we looked 
ahead. Death could reach through the fearful darkness and one would never 
see its hand... just trust to luck it missed us. 

Again duty watches changed. In the Wardroom, Chiefie, Doc and I 
were being tossed and flung about. One had to be fly to keep from getting 
hurt, for the ship was never on an even keel for long, and the constant holding 
on tired one beyond belief. Outside a rating moaned, “My brother was 
smart, he joined the Army.” He could be forgiven for grumbling, for his 
bedding was wet through; the mess decks sloshed with pools of uneasy 
water and there wasn’t a dry piece of clothing among the crew. Our thoughts 
hovered on the oncoming night. We had little to say, each being absorbed in 
his own meditations. To speak and laugh required energy, we were saving 
what little remained. A deathlike silence reigned. I tried to divert my mind 
from our misery and warm myself by thinking of girl-friends I had known, 
and I found myself thinking of Ginger in Halifax. We hadn’t seen the 
Captain below for some days. He was mostly on the bridge battling with the 
elements, guarding the ship against disaster, watching over her every 
movement with grim resourcefulness. 

The storm continued through two more days of nightmarish weather 
and frightening seas. If, at this moment, I had seen a signal from the Admir- 
alty stating, Reading will pick up convoy and sail for Hell I should probably have 
thought, That’s the only fantastic place I haven’t seen since I last saw land. 

Raked by fierce gales and hurricanes for over a week even the sullen 
winds and seas began to tire. Aboard Reading the situation was becoming 
critical. The ship had made no headway and fuel for the engines would run 
out if this weather persisted. Chiefie was already thinking of suggesting to 
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the Captain that one engine be shut down when the god of Winds, having 
collected his toll of wreckage, veered and then vanished. It wasn’t calm by 
any means. The ocean was still in a turmoil, but at least what ships were left 
of the convoy could resume a direct course for the rendezvous with the 
Coastal Escorts off the American coast. Hourly we watched the barometer for 
a clue to the treacherous winds. Even the slow merchantmen, who decided 
in speed, seemed distrustful of the lull and anxious to put the seas behind 
them. 

One morning, nearing the third week out of Londonderry, specks 
appeared on the western horizon and a shout went up, “Sighted the Coastal 
Escorts!” Our little convoy steamed towards the specks with a new surge of 
life. A light flashed from the Senior Yankee Escort, asking if we were ready 
to turn over the convoy. 

Yes, thank you, Reading blinked back. 

When the leading American escort drew within counting range of the 
ships, her blinker flashed again. 

“Captain, sir,” said our Signalman. “The Yank’s asking, “Where’s the 
bloody convoy?’ ” 

The first real smile stole into our faces and we all looked sheepishly at the 
handful of merchantmen astern of us. Such as it was, our convoy was 
turned over. Reading was free to carry on. With a ‘Cheerio’ to the Yank and 
to the lonely corvette at our side, Reading went into speed. There was no time 
for loitering. Unlike the corvette, who had ample fuel left, we had to take 
advantage of every minute of this break in the weather. If another storm 
blew up we would be caught without fuel, adrift on the ocean. As it was. 
Chiefie reckoned we could only just about make it. 

Some twenty hours later we were challenged by the Newfoundland 
patrol vessel. Chiefie heaved a sigh of relief. The entrance to St. Johns 
harbour lay before us and we steamed in under our own power, a tired but 
happy ship, and headed for a designated anchorage. Cross-bearings soon 
placed us over the spot and the Captain gave the order to let go the starboard 
anchor. Moments later Reading was tugging gently at four shackles of cable. 

I looked once more at the engine-room indicators on the bridge and 
what I read was a sight for sore eyes: ‘Finished with engines’. There was no 
mistake about it. The terrible voyage was really over at last. It was mighty 
good to see land again. Never thought that we would. And now for a 
shower, a clean shift and later a good night’s rest, one free from rugged 
sea watches on a windswept bridge. Maybe when I woke up the world would 
look normal again, I thought, and I shall feel that way myself. 

Air vents and hatches had been battened down for so many days the air 
below was foul and sickening. The crew’s quarters smelt of seasick sailors, 
of fatigued, perspired bodies, of the clothing they slept in. 

Hatches and scuttles were thrown open. Clean Newfoundland air rushed 
through the portholes into the ship’s innards. A working party washed 
down and cleaned the decks. Outside of damage suffered the ship began to 
take on a normal appearance. As the ratings bathed and changed into their 
‘Number Three’ uniforms for a visit ashore, you could hear them chuckling; 
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the laughter of sailors who, but days ago, had stared in awe at a panorama of 
our planet as it must have looked when the world first began. 

I recalled the words of the Bridge Messenger: “. . . She’ll think it’s the 
ruddy stockings what keeps me away”; and of the Newfoundland sailor 
whose hand had pulled me to the lifeline: ““Number One ordered me...I 
wasn’t far behind you, sir”; and the lookout on duty, who said: “I was 
standing close to the glass when we bought that one. I thought we were 

one.” 
e Several hours after anchoring in this outpost of civilization, Reading’s 
officers, some sitting, several standing, were drinking a sherry at the Captain’s 
invitation. Light poured through the portholes on the windbeaten faces and 
a spotlessly clean and comfortable Wardroom. As the mid-Victorian Captain 
looked at me I couldn’t help but wonder how he’d managed to last out with 
the little rest he’d had. I knew he’d spent most of sixteen to eighteen hours on 
the bridge during the worst of the crossing. Now we were enjoying a Ward- 
room reunion of the destroyer’s officers, awaiting orders for the next convoy. 
The Captain quietly remarked: 
“‘Must say the ship took it very well.” 


CHAPTER XII 


LAST DAYS IN READING 


| aes did we know at this time that, because of the damage suffered 
from the hurricane, our days aboard the ship together were numbered. 
Our convoy back would be the last one His Majesty’s Ship Reading would 
ever steam with us as her officers. Number One and Bradley had been with 
the ship from the first day they’d taken her over for the Royal Navy, loaded 
with turkeys, typewriters, U.S. Navy blankets and bedspreads and a vast 
variety of peacetime luxuries which made their eyes bulge with wonder. 
Luxuries had long since disappeared from the shop windows of Great 
Britain and rationing had already become an accepted mode of life to them. 

The messenger appeared at the doorway reporting our motor-boat had 
returned, The postman had brought the ship’s mail aboard. Having received 
eight letters in this mail I withdrew to my cabin to read them. One was from 
Ginger of Halifax again asking why I didn’t write and wondering what was 
happening to me. I had written to her twice in the previous month. Could it 
be they both left ona ship that had gone down? There was one from my friend 
Cobb of Ma/aya. Another was from Commander MacLean, my old instructor, . 
giving me the news of the College. Still another one was from a young lady 
in Liverpool, reminding me to bring her the chocolates I had promised her. 

After an early dinner the Captain and I went ashore and dropped in at the 
Officers’ Club. Despite the previous times I had visited this club it still 
impressed me with its primitive, rugged layout. Always made me feel as if I 
were in a Wild West saloon back in the gold rush days of ’48 in California. A 
long flight of wooden stairs led up from the street to a door in the side of a 
warehouse. Once inside, you walked up several steps and pushing open a 
rustic door you found yourself in a large barn-like room with planked walls 
and primitive tables and chairs. At the right-hand side stood the large bar. 
It was well patronized by bearded and clean-shaven Canadians, South 
Africans, Australians, New Zealanders, Americans, Britishers, all naval 
officers involved in the Battle of the Atlantic. They stood at the bar drinking 
from well-stocked shelves. The layout and atmosphere was such that after a 
few drinks one might reasonably expect a ‘tin-type bloke’ with handle-bar 
moustache to come out singing, ‘She’s only a bird in a gilded cage’, followed 
by a bevy of chorus girls flinging a shapely leg to the tune of “Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay’. It was a rugged and primitive place indeed we saw as we stood at the 
bar recognizing familiar faces and meeting new ones. A place only a war 
could bring one to. The smallness of St. Johns made it the more interesting, 
for here officers were thrown together by fate and reserve thawed quickly. 

What many of us always enjoyed in this club was the delicious thick 
ham and fried eggs they served. Hours passed swiftly, sitting about the 
rustic tables with old friends, eating, drinking, while a juke-box in the corner 
kept grinding out tunes of the aged past. 
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Also, seeing lights in the streets and round the harbour at night was a 
welcome change after the gloomy blackout of Britain, but then Newfound- 
land was out of the range of the Luftwaffe and Britain wasn’t. 

However, this was out first night in harbour after a gruelling time and we 
were all glad to turn in early and rest up. We were only to be in port a few 
days, barely time to make repairs to render Reading seaworthy for the return 
voyage. 

The following afternoon, the Captain and I were strolling along Lower 
Path towards the Officers’ Club, when the Newfoundland Hotel on the Hill 
hove in sight. 

“D’you know,” he said, “‘it’s awfully generous of Captain Mangay to 
throw these Friday night parties. With only a charge of a dollar ahead, what 
with all the food and drinks, it must cost him a small fortune.” 

I was just thinking that I’d missed the one last night, when I spotted a 
familiar figure, one I’d last seen at Greenwich. Were my eyes deceiving me 
or had I had one over the eight? I looked again. Yes, it was he, my old chum 
of ‘back to school’ days. 

“Why, Storey, you old pampean gaucho! What in hell are you doing in 
Newfoundland?”’ 

“Was just going to ask you the same thing, Cherry,” he said, as we shook 
hands. : 

“Oh, let me introduce you to my Captain, Commander Clift.” 

We chatted a few minutes and I extended him an invitation to visit 
Reading. Storey had an engagement, and being late, had to hurry to keep it. 
We continued on to the club where we sat down to some fried ham and 
eggs and coffee, keeping a weather eye cocked for old acquaintances. 
Several corvette officers, who had been in recent convoys with Reading, 
recognized the Captain and stopped at our table for a chat. Swapping small 
talk with the varied types one was apt to come across, it was amazing how 
many one might know by face, yet not by name, and these shore hours passed 
quickly indeed. As in the wars of 1776 and 1812, this port was now again an 
active theatre, oiling and provisioning those men-o’-war calling regularly, 
like ourselves, and those passing warships whose duties called them else- 
where. It was a scene of changing faces where uniformed men came and 
went. 

Aboard ship again, we found Guns, who was Duty Officer, alone in the 
Wardroom and Chiefie asleep in his cabin. I passed up dinner, having eaten 
so heartily at the club, and was therefore in my cabin when the Bosun’s Mate 
announced two officers on deck were calling on me. I strode out on deck to 
meet them. Sure enough one was Storey, the other a black-bearded lieutenant 
whom I had never before seen. Storey introduced him as the Captain of that 
crazy escort vessel that used to hunt whales in the arctic, now converted to 
hunt U-boats. They had crossed the Atlantic and were headed for Thompkins- 
ville, Staten Island, New York, to work under the U.S. Navy. The Admiralty 
with a sense of humour had fittingly named her the Arctic Explorer. 

“What!” I exclaimed. “You going to New York? Well, Storey, I do 
envy you that assignment, I must say.” ; 
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“It’s not all silver lining,’ he grunted. 

I escorted them to the Wardroom. My old school chum introduced his 
black-bearded Captain, this time to Commander Clift, who took one look 
and raised his eyebrows. The bearded Captain didn’t like the amenities at 
St. Johns and made no bones-about saying so. Aboard his ship he enjoyed 
gtandiose ideas of his command, though she was a whaling vessel. When 
a Duty Officer failed to salute him when leaving or boarding ship he would 
point to the guns she carried and the White Ensign she flew. He aspired 
for strict discipline in his ship with all the fol-de-rol and pomp, forgetting 
she exuded odours of dead whales. 

As Storey said: “It’s difficult to salute anyone without feeling you’re 
saluting a fish, the smell hangs over the ship so strongly. But enough of 
that. Seen any of our old Greenwich crowd?” he asked, brightening up. 

“TJ met Kennedy on a course at Nimrod,” I said. ‘““Walton went to a 
minesweeper, either in the Med. or India, and Manchester to a minesweeper 
in the North Sea. I’ve often wondered about Coggin, Giffen and the rest.” 

“Walsh went to a motor torpedo-boat,”’ said Storey. “Lost track of the 
others myself.” 

I gazed at him, surprised at the little tingle in my spine at the mention 
of names associated with ‘C’ class, Greenwich. “Think of it, Storey, you’ll 
be hunting U-boats off the New England coast! With shore leave in the 
States!”’ I paused. “Like a suggestion ?”’ He nodded. “You'll find Americans, 
in the main, a kindly people. Don’t talk up or down to them. Be yourself 
with them and you'll get on swell. You'll find some of my countrymen 
hostile to our uniform... it’s an American problem.” I paused again. 
*You’re a bachelor! . . . let me give you a couple telephone numbers... 
give them my best, if you call them. Will they be surprised to hear I’m in 
the British Navy! What I wouldn’t give to be there with you!” 

That night, atter seeing Storey to the gangway, I lay in my bunk recalling 
the old Greenwich days, remembering faces and incidents. It was good to 
see an old shipmate from Greenwich. And so I fell asleep, dreaming of them. 

They say it only takes two seconds to dream through a lifetime of 
adventures. Whether that is true or not I don’t know, but it seemed I had 
but just turned in when I was awakened by my servant bringing me my early 
morning tea. 

And it was Sunday. In accordance with the usual custom, morning 
Divisions was followed by Sunday prayers, the Captain leading us, all with 
heads bared. 

Ship’s routine, even for Sunday in harbour, was reduced to a minimum. 
The Captain wanted every officer and man to have as much rest as possible 
after our recent ordeal, and all of us were only too glad to make the most of 
it. 

However, after lunch, the Captain, with his indefatigable energy per- 
suaded me to go for a walk with him. We hiked far into the country, we 
climbed mountains and I saw bits of Newfoundland I never dreamt of seeing 
and wouldn’t have, but for the Captain and his love of walking. On our trek 
out I was amazed by the almost complete absence of fish as I fully expected to 
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see miles of cod fillets, strung out on lines, drying in the sun, but saw none. I 
learned the season had passed and then too the war had affected the trade. 
Italy and Spain, both big peacetime consumers, were on the side of the Axis, 
besides, there were far more vital cargoes to carry than fish... they couldn’t 
win the war. But St. Johns didn’t seem to be worrying. Trade was brisk. 
During weekdays the shops were full of people. But what was lacking in 
fish was certainly made up for in timber. Felled trees seemed to be every- 
where, neatly lopped, awaiting transportation to the mills. 

During this exercise the Captain forgot the navy, the war, and talking 
about America seemed his greatest joy, as he doggedly delved into the ways 
and manner cf our life, pumping me no end. And when there wasn’t much 
else to tell, as we strolled over country roads I spun a yarn about the travel- 
ling salesman, Mr. Murphy, who went away on a week’s business trip: 
“«.,. On returning, though dreary sober, he couldn’t find his home. He 
rang the bell of one of the neighbours and asked if Mrs. Murphy had 
moved. His neighbour pointed to a new and much bigger house of red 
brick. 

“« “Why, that’s your house there, Mr. Murphy, right in the same spot.’ 

“« ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘she had it rebuilt again? Didn’t recognize it.’ 

“When he strode to the door and reached for the bell, the door opened 
before he could even touch it. He walked in, calling for his wife. A plastic 
hand reached out, took his hat and coat and then disappeared into the wall 
again. 

: “Somewhat puzzled by all this, he was scratching his head, when his 
wife breezed in. Reluctant to speak aloud in fear of the black hand shooting 
out again, he whispered: 

““T’m a bit bewildered, dear, I can’t understand how the door opened 
by itself.’ 

“Oh, really! How terribly amusing! Why, it’s one of the new gadgets, 
came out a few days ago. Man who sold it guaranteed it would work. It’s 
called the magic eye. All you do is place a small photo negative of the family 
into a slot . . . when the eye sees you, it spots you by the photograph and 
opens the door.’ 

“So! quite clever,’ he admitted. ‘But how about that unearthly hand 
that reached out for my hat and coat?’ 

“Oh, that!’ she smiled. ‘Well, dear, you remember we had a record 
made of our voices and you always call ‘darling’ on coming in... really 
nothing to it. There’s a gadget that hears sound and recognizes voices it’s 
tuned in for. When you sang out ‘darling’ it knew it was you and its hand 
came out. The man guaranteed it would work or he would refund the 
money.’ 

“So,” nodded Mr. Murphy undetstandingly. ‘But what happened to the 
house? I didn’t recognize it at all. Had to ask Mrs. Cassidy where you lived.’ 

“Oh, that’s really amusing dear. The day after you left, a man called 
with a big catalogue, showing the most beautiful homes. Said, ‘Pick one out, 
lady, we guarantee to have it here for you in five days.’ I said, ‘Don’t be silly, 
this house is in the way.’ He said: ‘Don’t worry, lady, that’s our headache. 
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All you’ve got to do is to pick a new one. We make an allowance for the old 
house, the balance, two years to pay it in.’ Well, dear, I really didn’t believe 
the man, so I picked this house to humour him and then went to visit mamma 
for several days. You'll laugh when you hear this, but I, too, had to ask Mrs. 
Cassidy where our house wasewhen I came back.’ ”’ 

The Captain stopped, looked at me wisely, and smiled. ‘‘Quite a remark- 
able country,” he said, and thought a moment. “You know, Cherry, you 
come from a country of hustle. All very well, but I prefer our ways. We may 
be slow, the United Kingdom may be small, but at least we are solid. Where 
you come from I’d find life like the shifting sands under a tide, always 
moving, too uncertain. Never know from one moment to the next what’s 
going to happen, where one’s heading for. I like to feel what I call the 
security of things, their permanency. Take my home, for example. I could 
tell you now where I leave things about, personal knick-knacks, and when I 
get home there they will be, just where I left them. That makes for peace 
of mind, even tempo, pours the oil on life’s wheels. Judging from the news 
we read of the States I gather one never knows who his wife will be come 
Christmas week. Old England is good enough for me.”’ 

Monday broke and found us all busy, particularly Chiefie. Reading had 
again developed condenser trouble on the way over. What limited facilities 
wete available in St. Johns were put at our disposal, but the trouble was 
lack of facilities. Thanks to the efforts of H.M.S. Greenwich, our depot ship in 
St. Johns, our stove-in fo’c’sle door was repaired, our condenseritis was 
cured, at least temporarily. With the battered bridge and the shatter-proof 
glass it was different. The bridge was a dockyard job and as far as shatter- 
proof glass there simply wasn’t amy to be had and little enough of the 
ordinary variety. The result was that most of our bridge windows were still 
missing when our thoughts turned seaward to pick up another convoy, 
bound for England. 

Wednesday, right after sunset, we sailed for the rendezvous. There would 
be no forming up to worry about, the convoy would already be steaming in 
station, we merely had to overtake. The weather was dirty and overcast that 
night, but we were very glad that the gods didn’t take it into their heads to 
churn the seas still higher as they had done previously. 

At dawn next morning we picked up the convoy of roughly fifty ships, 
and our Captain, being Senior Officer, took command of the Escorts, and 
Reading led in the van. By now we knew our duties to a man, where to be, 
what to do in case of emergency or attack. But none came. Reading’s repu- 
tation as the ‘safe old ship’ seemed secure. Not even in the hurricane was a 
man lost or badly hurt. 

After our experience on that westerly crossing, the return voyage seemed 
almost a ‘stand easy’, though weather was still far from good. It was just as 
well the seas kicked up no higher, for we were a battered ship and I doubt if 
we would have been much use had another gale sprung up. 

Routine watches succeeded one another, each ‘first watch’ logging the 
end of the old day, turning over a new to be worked off, the passing hours, 
the churning propellers, putting miles behind us in our easterly passage and 
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so time passed, when, to our delight one day from Ireland, we received a 
signal ordering us to London for repairs. 

“London! Suits me down to the ground!” exclaimed Number One 
delightedly. He had recently married and had his wife living near. 

Off Inishtrahull our signal lamps began working overtime. Coastal 
. Escorts hove into sight to take over from us. As Senior Officer Ocean Escort, 
Reading was a busy ship for the next couple of hours, for she had to liaison 
between Coastal Escorts and the Commodore in the splitting up of the 
convoy, ordering Ocean Escorts into Londonderry, and relief escorts to take 
over. Signals kept coming in from the Commodore so that “Bunts’ and his 
merry men had theit work cut out to get one down before another followed 
up. 
“Order Ocean Escorts to break off and proceed in execution of previous 
orders, Signalman,”’ ordered our Captain. 

“Aye, aye, sir!’? sang out Bunts. The shutter of our 10-inch cruiser 
atc-lamp began to chatter with a staccato-like rhythm as one by one the 
corvettes broke off and headed south for Lough Foyle. 

On the opposite side of our bridge an alert Signalman was making 
‘Signal received and understood’, as rapid stabs of light emanated from the 
Com modore’s bridge. 

“Commodore says he’s breaking up the Fasts and Slows, sir,’ sang out 
this Signalman to our Captain. 

“Order Coastal Escorts to take over,” replied our Captain. 

Columns of ships, in convoy, began to lose their parallel appearance as 
they commenced sorting themselves out with a quiet air of efficiency into 
new sections. It wasn’t long before they were all in orderly fashion again, 
behind their respective leaders. Reading circled like a faithful sheepdog 
watching over its flock, passing and receiving signals by Aldis lamps with 
the Sunderland aircraft patrolling overhead. 

The Commodore led the fast ‘Mersey-bound Ships’. The Vice-Com- 
modore led the fast ‘Clyde-bound Section’. Astern followed the two Slow 
Groups under the command of Rear-Commodores for the same respective 
ports. Coastal Escorts formed up on all four sections as they steamed 
away. 

A distant beam of light flashing from the rapidly disappearing ‘Fast 
Mersey Section’ called Reading to attention. An alert Signalman was taking 
the message. After a moment or two: 

“Signal from the Commodore, sir. Well done, Reading. Good-bye and good 
luck.” 

“Make a reply, Signalman,” said the Captain. “Reading to Commodore. 
Many thanks. May we meet again.” ; 

The lamp spoke and with its last flash the waves on which we were 
riding seemed to echo back “Well done’, as crests rolled over, flattening out 
into spuming foam. It felt good to be in home waters and we took pride in 
the fact that although a battered ship we had brought our convoy safely 
through. 

One last section was taken in hand consisting of a mixed bunch of Fasts 
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and Slows, bound for Loch Ewe, a stretch of water in the Inner Hebrides, 
skirting the mainland of Ross-shire in the Highlands, from where overseas 
ships bound for east coast of England ports were re-formed and re-routed. 

That part of the task finally discharged we were free to shove off on our 
own. We turned north and headed up for Barra Head, a small island at the 
Southern tip of the Hebrides, and that long chain of islands which shelters 
Scotland’s mainland from the fiercest brunt of cruel Atlantic winter storms, 
forming the Minches, a stretch of sea where ships are always glad to get into 
when the wind blows from the West, and Reading was no exception. We 
were in sheltered waters, the first time for nigh on two weeks, and it felt 
comfortable in comparison. 

By daylight next day we had rounded Cape Wrath, the north-western 
tip of bonny Scotland; no Cape was ever better-named. Exposed to the full 
fury of Atlantic Gales, it is here the Gulf Stream turns eastward, as we did, 
and mysteriously disappears among the ring of small islets, the Orkneys, 
sutrounding Scapa Flow, the main base of Britain’s Battle fleet. 

But Britain had not chosen the Orkneys for its Grand Fleet base without 
purpose. Its geographical position was just right for a quick southern sally 
against any enemy bold enough to try to beat up England’s east coast, 
while light cruisers and destroyers based on Harwich, farther south, 
guarded the southern reaches to the North Sea for which we were headed. 

I recognized the region by its forlornness, I’d seen it once before. As 
usual it was either raining or threatening to. The proverbial Scotch mist, 
telieved only by clumps of heather growing on the hills in the distance, 
harked my thoughts back to Ma/aya days and I appreciated more than ever 
why the Esquimaux stuck to their home ground, where at least, if it was 
cold, the sun shone. Even the animals gave Scapa a wide berth. It took the 
hardy Scots to claim it and their whisky to survive it. 

Entering the Pentland Firth, that stretch of treacherous sea separating 
Orkneys from the mainland, I couldn’t help noticing the extraordinary state 
of the water. 

“‘What’s the reason for all those whirlpools?”’ I asked Number One, who 
stood beside me on the bridge at the time. 

“Well, it’s made up for several reasons, Cherry,” he replied. “Here the 
Gulf Stream meets the cooler waters from the Arctic and the North Sea, and 
if there’s a westerly wind at all the Atlantic tries to push itself through the 
narrows of the Pentland Firth, only to be broken up into eddies and whirl- 
pools by the two seas converging on the stream at different temperatures. 
The Orkney Islands do the rest. This is one of, if not the most dangerous, 
seas in the world, given the right combination of circumstances. In rough 
weather destroyers have a standing order to keep clear and ‘ride the gale out’, 
outside.” ’ 

It rather shook me to hear that even destroyers had to beware, and I said 
as much. 

“Take the last war,’’? said Number One. “H.M.S Swiftsure, a heavy 
battleship, was caught in the Firth in such circumstances. She went round 
and round like a top and was nearly lost. Those innocent whirlpools can 
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become deadly vortexes at times, and woe betide the ship that gets caught 
in one,” 

My respect for the Pentland Firth increased considerably and I was glad 
we were headed East with the weather comparatively calm. 

Rounding Duncansby Head we were in the North Sea proper and my 
thoughts flew back to the time, eight months ago, when I made my first East 
Coast convoy trip in Winchester and‘I wondered whether Reading would get 
an equally warm reception. We were alone, had no proper anti-aircraft guns, 
only a few machine-guns. We were just not fitted out for ack-ack work, and 
as we made farther South and came in range I kept expecting Goering’s 
Luftwaffe. But a lot had happened in eight months, a hell of a lot. Hitler had 
made one of his major errors which contributed to his downfall in no small 
way. His armies were now battering against the walls of Leningrad and 
Moscow and practically every plane that could take off had been diverted by 
Goering to Russia. 

There wasn’t any E- or R-boat activity either, which rather surprised me. 
I later learnt our own motor gunboats were dealing with these enemy wasps 
at the entrances to their nests on the Dutch and Belgian seaboard. 

As Reading continued south, flashing buoys grew in prominence. I was 
struck by the increased numbers now flickering green, evidence of sunken 
wrecks, in this, what had come to be known as “The Graveyard’. Though out 
passage was unhindered by foe, it was not all beer and skittles by any means. 
We had to keep a lively lookout to navigate the channels, lest we fouled a © 
wreck and wrecked ourselves in consequence. 

Still, by contrast to my previous experience on the East coast in Win- 
chester, this was the most peaceful trip I ever had in a destroyer, but it was 
well it turned out so, for even now none knew how really sick our ship was, 
and that this would be our last voyage in Reading. 

Our voyage really came to an end as we steamed through the Nore Gate, 
for here we stopped off Southend Pierhead and picked up the Pilot who took 
the ship as far as Gravesend, roughly half-way between Thamesmouth and 
London Bridge. At Gravesend a River Pilot boarded and brought Reading to 
the waiting tugs outside the Royal Albert Docks, London, where the tugs 
cajoled and coaxed her into her berth. 

Once again Reading was in dry dock and I thought to myself this is where 
I came in, recalling my arrival at Birkenhead. Everybody turned in early as 
there was plenty to be done next day. We were all in the dark as to our fate. 
Even the Captain wouldn’t know until he had reported to the Admiralty. We 
were not left long in doubt. 

Reading was to be paid off to undergo extensive refit under supervision 
_of Number One and Chiefie, who were to remain with her. They were the 
only two officers who did not receive new appointments. The Captain was 
appointed straight away to the British Admiralty Delegation in Washington, 
headed by Admiral Sir Percy Noble, for anti-submarine warfare work. I 
often wondered, and still do, why Commander Clift was so keen to get to 
know our ways of life, our ways of doing things over there. Was it because 
he was earmarked for this appointment or was it an ambition? Whichever it 
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was I hope he wasn’t unduly disappointed if he couldn’t find Mrs. Murphy’s 
house when he stepped ashore! 

‘Paying-off’ is not a happy occasion. The Captain had departed. Guns 
and I shed a couple of tears over a matey gin, then he departed to join His 
Majesty’s Cruiser Sheffield. Bradley and Subby had gone for short courses 
prior to new sea appointments and with the departure of the ratings by lorry 
for Portsmouth, a depressing atmosphere settled over the ship. No more 
was heard the hurried steps of a Duty Signalman or his knocks on the Ward- 
room door with signals to be read and attended to. Gone was the cheery 
voice of the Bosun’s Mate with his current problems for the Officer-of-the- 
Day. 

The only exception to this atmosphere of gloom was the Doc’s cheerful 
demeanour. He had been swept into another world by an attack of puppy- 
love the second day in dry dock. Of course, there was a Wren in it and a 
damned smart one too, a brunette who came into his life by motor-bike in 
the shapely shape of an Admiralty Despatch Rider delivering a signal to 
Reading. She literally swept him off his feet. Putt-putting around on the 
pillion of her motor-cycle he endeavoured to court her from that awkward 
position, taking his life in his hands every time he made a pass as she dashed 
around the corners. To the changes in Reading Doc was superbly oblivious, 
couldn’t care less. Though even this was to receive a rude jolt out of the blue 
...anew appointment to a destroyer in the Med. was on the way for him and 
she was to bring it. 

I took this opportunity to visit old friends at Greenwich not far off and 
was delighted to be able to congratulate my former instructor, Lt.-Com- 
mander MacLean, now Commander, on the acquisition of his ‘brass hat’. 
Captain Davis, R.N., hearing I was aboard .. . for the Navy still thinks in 
terms of ships even in stone frigates . . . invited me for tea in his lovely 
quarters in King Charles block overlooking the Thames, where I was 
introduced to his wife. They were interested in my experiences to date and 
wished me the best of luck. ; 

I filled in another day by going out to Uxbridge to meet Johnny Ojer- 
holm and Phyllis, and I sensed that Johnny had fallen for Phyllis though he 
didn’t seem to know it, denied it, in fact, and I wondered how soon would be 
the happy day. They too were delighted to see me. 

Each time I returned to the ship, which was still my home, I expected to 
find a signal giving my new appointment. I wanted to be on active duty 
once more. Reading was a morgue. Number One, Chiefie and I were in the 
Wardroom one night looking into our gins, feeling the absence of old ship- 
mates, and the stillness of a deserted ship. Poor old Reading was out of the 
running in the game of war. She was like a sick ship that had to be healed and 
we were sitting by her bedside without being able to do very much about 
it. The quietness was simply awful. 

It was too much for me. Tomorrow I would call on Commander Manning 
in the Second Sea Lord’s Office and see about hastening my appointment. I 
heard there was another one or two escort vessels being sent to the States to 
assist with the U-boat menace that now raged in the area between Bermuda, 
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Norfolk and the Florida Coast, and I toyed with the idea of submitting a 
request in person for an appointment to one of these. These were my thoughts 
as I sat in the quiet Wardroom, when Chiefie broke in: 

“Come! Let’s find one of London’s old pubs, good beer and cheer is 
what I need,”’ he said. “This is getting on my nerves.” 

“All for it,’ agreed Dumas, laying aside a newspaper and rising to his 
feet. “‘A few pints won’t do us any harm. Come, Yank, do you good too,” 
he said, observing I was still seated, puffing dejectedly on a pipe gone cold. 

We walked off the ship’s gangway without seeing a living thing on deck 
not hearing movement of life below. The noted absence of ship’s routine and 
the regulated busy life aboard a warship kept stirring silent memories of the 
recent past which had been our life, and of shipmates now gone to other 
appointments. 

In a tour of several ‘locals’ we fell on one that promised an end to our 
seatch. Here you felt the warmth of the place and friendly people the 
moment you entered. And what was more the beer was good. We each 
downed a pint of bitter and with our second round we found ourselves 
absorbed by a small group of interesting old Londoners standing off in a 
corner, discussing the air-raids under which the City lived. One of them, 
whom they called Jack, too old to fight in this war, had recently lost home and 
wife from a direct hit... his wife had always thought of having the house 
done over, anyhow, so he didn’t mind that so much, it was her he was 
missing. Here was a bloke with real sorrows, yet he hid them beneath a 
humorous philosophy that intrigued us, and brought smiles to faces and 
some cheer to our own downheartedness. People like that were the real 
bulwarks against defeat. 

All too soon, closing time came; we strolled out into the blackout, 
convinced there was nothing better than a pub to revive one’s spirits. By the 
time we reached our cabins I was experiencing a sufficient glow to ensure a 
good night’s rest. I fell asleep holding one last thought . . . tomorrow I was 
going to see about my new appointment. 


CHAPTER XIII 


H.M.S. EBVADNE 


“TTAHERE’S Evadne,” offered Commander Manning, the R.N.V.R. 

Appointments Officer, browsing through pages listing ships in various 
stages of refit. “She’s in Liverpool at the moment, getting ready to sail for 
Bermuda. She will be based there and be operating under the U.S. Navy. 
Can give you a temporary appointment as Navigator and A./S. Officer. Should 
be enough action there to make it interesting and it will give you the chance 
you want to help your own country. Might even find a chance to fit in a spot 
of leave for you after you get there,” he said, looking at me. “About the only 
way you'll ever get leave to the States. If things become too quiet you can 
always submit a request for another appointment in ‘Western Approaches’. 
H.M. ships in the South Atlantic often put into Bermuda, no trouble return- 
ing in one of them.” 

A few days later I stood shaking hands with Number One and Chiefie; an 
impatient cabby waited alongside with my luggage to drive me to the station. 
I was Liverpool bound. As we drove off I turned to look back at Reading, the 
‘old four-stacker’. Dear old Chiefie and Number One would be alone now, 
not that I had been any source of cheer to them. As we rounded the dock and 
passed the bows of Reading I wondered what would be her fate; who would 
walk her bridge; where she would find herself when once again this ‘Yankee 
R.N.’ was in commission, fit for sea, months hence. I gave her a last salute. 

Six hours later the L.M.S. train chugged into Lime Street Station, an 
hour behind schedule. With the air-raid alarms we were then experiencing it 
could have been worse. Checking my luggage I wended my way along 
Liverpool’s streets towards the River Mersey, to Royal Navy Headquarters, 
in the Liver Building. There, I learnt H.M.S. Evadne was berthed across the 
tiver at Birkenhead, not far from where I had first joined Reading as a green 
‘Westetn Approaches’ Convoy Officer. A wave of reminiscence swept me 
back to the day I first reported on board Reading and I smiled to myself, 
recalling the incident of my first Sunday Division and my pilgrimage from 
these same sheds, through a snowstorm to attend church services on board 
H.M.S. Eaglet, with Commander Clift. Strange that my past and present 
sea appointments should begin at the same quay! I smugly inhaled a salty 
air that existed only for old sea-dogs, for I was an experienced destroyer 
officer now, with Atlantic escort experience behind me. I spotted the 
wharfs I was looking for. Instinctively I knew where I could expect to find 
Evadne. I turned the outer corner of the sheds. Several ocean-going yachts 
lay secured to the quay before me. I had never thought to ask what Evadne 
was! Somehow I had expected her to be anything but a yacht. I approached 
the largest of them... it was Evadne. She had the rakish outline of a corvette 
and looked bigger than she really was, being only 600 tons and 192 feet 
overall. 
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Evadne’s Quartermaster and Bosun’s Mate came to the salute as I boarded 
her gangway. With eyes experienced now to seeing warships ready for sea I 
surveyed her and I quickly saw it would be several weeks before she could 
sail. I reported to the Officer-of-the-Day, a Sub-Lieutenant Hasker, and 
introduced myself. I sized up my new home to be as I tailed him to the 
Wardroom. On entering I saw it was completely panelled in the finest wood, 
sporting a large electrical fireplace and expensive, comfortable leather chairs. 
Far side, to for’ard, stood the officers’ long mess table, with sufficient leather- 
cushioned yacht chairs to seat eight guests, besides the staff of ship’s officers. 
A door, to starboard from that end, led into the officers’ galley where stew- 
ards were already on duty bringing in glasses for drinks. Over a large side- 
board, on portside, hung a dartboard and several officers were engaged in a 
game of darts, the results of which decided who was buying the drinks 
being served. By their references to the game, a foreigner observing them 
might easily have decided it was called either ‘missed the bastard’ or ‘hard 
luck’. 

I was introduced to them. I shook hands with Sub-Lieutenant (E) 
Maslen, a Welshman, known as Sparks, Sub-Lieutenant (E) Burgen, R.N.R., 
a ‘Geordie’ from the Tyne, and Lieutenant (E) Gardnen, R.N.R., a chunky, 
jovial Liverpool type. There were still two more Engineer Officers I was told 
.. . Lt.-Commander (E) H. M. Smith, R.N.R., a Merchant Navy type, who 
claimed Liverpool as his home when he wasn’t at sea, and Sub-Lieutenant 
‘Scotty’ Rowan, from Glasgow, both on leave. For a small warship, Evadne 
carried more than her share of Engineer Officers and I found myself wondering 
why ? Destroyers only carried one Engineer Officer to a ship. I soon discovered 
these were a new breed, a rough and tumble sort, coming from armed and 
converted ocean liners, operating under a unique war contract known as 
“T-124-X’ officers . ... a type unknown in warships of the line. 

Besides the five Engineer Officers, there were the Captain, Lieutenant 
H.N. Taylor, R.N.R., and three executive officers, comprising nine in all. A 
destroyer carried eight, including a doctor. A strange ship, Evadne, I thought 
to myself. 

In the absence of the Captain and the several then on leave, I was senior 
rank present and the Officer-of-the-Day brought up the question of what 
cabin I might prefer. I suggested we leave that until the Captain returned, 
having in mind the possibility that the executive officer not yet on board 
might be senior to me in time served as lieutenant and be entitled to first 
claim. The cabins were large and, with one exception, each had a private 
bath. The bathroom adjoining the Captain’s cabin was an elaborate affair of 
fancy tile, with a large distinguished bath of black marble that immediately 
captured the eye. 

At the outbreak of war the yacht had been turned over to the Admiralty 
by Sir Richard Fairey, a most impressive Englishman, whom I was later to 
meet in Washington. He was head of the Fairey Aviation Company. Evadne 
mounted a 3-inch gun on her fo’c’sle, a pom-pom on her boat-deck and 
bristled with light anti-aircraft weapons. Until now she had engaged in 
anti-aircraft off-shore escort work. This was to be her initial venture in the 
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rugged duties of anti-submarine work in the Battle of the Atlantic where 
the need for escort vessels was even more urgent. 

I ascended the ladder to the navigating bridge, which was once a source 
of pleasure to its owner. It had been completely rebuilt for its present 
purpose and boasted scientifie‘instruments of modern warfare for which she 
was never intended. I couldn’t help smiling to myself as surveyed Evadne from 
the bridge. This little pleasure craft, now pressed into duties of war, was a 
far cry froma destroyer. It reminded one of David going out to give battle to 
Goliath .. . for a modern 650-ton ocean-going U-boat with its twin-hardened 
steel shells was a worthy and hardy opponent. Evadze would need to live in 
constant alert. The men would require continuous training, for Evadue’s only 
hope to survive an engagement with a U-boat was to be ready with a destruc- 
tive depth-charge attack at the first intimation of a contact, to prevent it 
from surfacing and using its faster speed and heavier gunfire against the 
frail walls of a yacht loaded with high explosive ammunition. 

In the midst of these thoughts a rating approached me. I noticed by his 
atm insignia he was one of the higher anti-submarine chaps, trained to 
listen for U-boats, and falling under my supervision as Anti-Submarine 
Officer. 

pl catPogson, sit, H.S.D3* he said.” 

“What do you think of our ship?” I asked. 

He looked and smiled at me. I watched him for a short time as he moved 
about checking the anti-submarine training device circuits. We would get to 
know each other much better before our time on this ship ended. 

There is always much work to be done on a naval ship fitting-out for sea. 
Vast quantities of forms had to be filled in, without which, necessary 
equipment, gunnery parts, navigating instruments, deck supplies, ammu- 
nition, etc., cannot be drawn. There is the usual chasing around for signals, 
confidential books, etc., and with gunnery, Asdic and other shore-based 
specialists all having their whack at making Evadne fit for her new job, time 
passed quickly. 

It was after a particularly hectic day of this sort in going below for tea, 
I first met Hanfield-Jones, Lieutenant, Executive Branch, R.N.V.R. He was 
a tallish well-built man with dark brown hair and dark merry eyes, and was 
wearing a uniform that had seen much sea duty. I sized him up straight away 
as a destroyer-officer type by his mannerisms, and was not at all surprised 
when I learnt later that this was so. What puzzled me was what he was doing 
aboard this sort of ship. It was not often a destroyer man was appointed to 
this type of craft. In my own case I had asked for it. I wondered if he too had 
had the hard luck of having his ship laid up for long repairs and drawn this 
appointment. Even so, here was an experienced Escort Officer, trained in 
Navy ways of destroyer duty .. . a real asset to a ship going out for her first 
Atlantic escort work. Maybe that’s why he was appointed to her. He was 
not handsome, but manly in a man’s way. He liked his 11 a.m. shot of 
gin, in fact he seldom passed up an opportunity of drinking a friendly nip 
with whomsoever might be in the Wardroom. He had a ready smile, a 
splendid sense of humour and came from the Isle of Wight. That was “Handy- 
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Jones’, as I came to know him. Being used to destroyer discipline, routine 
and ways, this was to prove a hard appointment for him. 

Things aboard ship were moving ahead. A sailing date was already 
rumoured. 

“Meet the Captain,” said ‘Handy-Jones’, introducing me to a small, wiry, 
R.N.R. Lieutenant of dark complexion and sharp features, with piercing 
dark eyes set under a bullet-shaped head of jet black hair. 

He shifted his walking-stick slowly to his left hand and offered his right. 
Looking more Spanish than English, he might easily have been the pirate 
type in the year 1600. He appeared under forty, but was. older. Though he 
had only engaged in coastal convoy work thus far in the war effort, he knew 
the seas as well as any man I was to meet. Signals and escort work were not 
strange to him. His career at sea commenced in 1914 of World War I. In 
1916 he was torpedoed and spent three days in a U-boat. Chief Officer of a 
cargo vessel in 1922, he obtained his Master’s ticket in ’23 and was already 
captain of a sailing vessel in ’25. If he was diffident and shied from strangers, 
those of us who came to know him better found him considerate and faithful 
to ship and service. He would never ask anyone to do anything he couldn’t 
ot wouldn’t do himself. It was through superb ship handling and ability that 
he shone. 

“Glad to meet you,” he almost whispered, and said very little after that. 

Obviously he did not make friends easily. I couldn’t say then whether 
I could ever get to like him, for he was totally different from all the navy 
types I had met serving in big ships. Handy-Jones accepted him as Captain 
and no more. Their ways clashed, but how much even he did not then 
realize. It was a strange ship and even a stranger collection of officers and 
men that would soon take their ship to sea on active duty. 

The job of Duty Officer rotated and my turn came. A bit different from 
Reading, a destroyer, to this yacht. Still, to have a well-run ship much 
depended on the Officer-of-the-Day; I roamed the lower and upper decks, 
observing working-parties at work, chatting with a rating here and there, 
learning their names, something about them. 

Air-raid alarms had sounded in the last hour and German planes had 
droned high overhead. I stood by the ship’s gangway, observing the water 
hoses and pails of sand laid out in case of attack. I turned to the Quarter- 
master on duty. 

“I expect the Captain to return shortly,” I said to him. “Keep a keen 
lookout. Have the Bosun’s Mate tip me off in time to be at the gangway. 
I'll be in the Wardroom.”’ 

I was turning to leave when I sighted a young lady standing on the quay, 
alone, shy and a bit frightened. She kept looking at Evadne and the Duty 
Quartermaster. 

“You know what she’s doing there?”’ I asked. The Quartermaster shook 
his head. “Well, hop down and find out what she wants and if there’s any- 
thing we can do for her, She’s not supposed to be here. Can’t understand 
how she got by the gate.” 

In a few minutes he was back on board. 
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“She’s just come from Lime Street Station, sir,” he said. “Expected to 
be met by one of our ratings, Pogson. Not finding him and with the air-raid 
alarm on she thought she’d try to locate his ship.” 

““Ask her to come on board, Quartermaster.” 

The drone of aitcraft over Liverpool occupied my attention. My thoughts 
were brought to earth by the eyes of a pefite and refined-looking young lady 
in uniform. She was showing me credentials of identification . . . that she 
wasn’t a spy. 

“My name’s Cherry. I’m the Duty Officer,” I said, introducing myself. 
“Pogson came to me about an hour ago for permission to go ashore. No 
doubt to meet you. Probably waiting at the station now.” 

“Thank you,” she said, with an expression of relief coming into her face. 
“T wonder if you could possibly help me by giving me a pass to get through 
the gate. I’m afraid I may have difficulty in getting out, particularly with the 
air-raid alarms sounded.” 

“Tl see if one of our chaps will go with you,” I replied. “It’s a bit risky 
moving about a dockyard alone at a time like this.”’ I turned to the Quarter- 
master. ““Ask the Duty Petty Officer for a volunteer from the duty watch to 
go ashore for about an hour... and I don’t want any Don Juan who’s going 
to make a pass at the young lady.” 

A smile crossed her face. She stood looking at her shoes whilst I waited 
to see what the volunteer looked like, who he would be. 

“If you don’t find Pogson at the station ’'d suggest you wait in the 
Adelphi lobby,” I said. “It’s possible, not finding you, he might return to 
the ship. If that happens I’ll tell him you’re waiting there. Incidentally, if you 
do meet him, tell him he has shore leave until 0800 tomorrow. Should you 
have difficulty finding a place for yourself to stay, ask Pogson to call me over 
the ship’s telephone and I’ll see what I can do. Well, here’s your escort. 
Good luck.” 

My eyes followed their backs as she and the escort carried on to the gate. 
She had obtained leave, which wasn’t easy for anyone to get these days. She 
had travelled a long way to see Pogson. This would be their last chance to be 
together for a long time . . . thousands of miles would soon separate them. 

It was on June 21st, at dinner, that I finally met all of Evadue’s officers. 
Lt.-Commander Smith, R.N.R., the oldest fighting man aboard, was tallish, 
ruddy complexioned, with thin sandy hair and light-blue eyes. 

“We're in a bit of luck,” beamed the Captain, as he strode into the 
Wardroom from one of his visits to the Naval Operations’ Office. “Joining 
up with Highlander’s group! Evadne’s position is rear escort.” 

“This play-toy is really going to cross the Atlantic then,” retorted Chiefie. 

“Why do you think supplies, fuel and ammunition have been taken 
aboard, just for the exercise?” asked Handy-Jones. “Certainly we’re going 
actoss, and what of it?” 

“Somehow I never really believed it,” said Chiefie, “and I won’t until 
we’re under way.” 

It wasn’t long before Chiefie was convinced, for there before him was 
the convoy: fifty merchantmen, three destroyers, five corvettes and Evade 
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the smallest of them all. Even Chiefie couldn’t avoid a laugh when he com- 
pared sizes. 

“This yacht’s certainly keeping big company,” he acknowledged. 

“Thank the Captain for that,’ I said. “I was with him at the convoy 
conference. He fought hard to get a place in this Group. Quite a compliment, 
and being rear escort is no mean position.” 

“You can’t turn a peacock into an eagle just by sticking new feathers on 
it and placing her in a bristling environment,” scoffed Chiefie. 

Days passed. Evadne was deep at sea now. Chiefie only occasionally gave 
thought to his wife; his main worry was to keep the yacht’s German engines 
going. He didn’t trust German engines, particularly with the war going on 
and with a long strip of ocean to plough through on our own when we would 
be leaving the convoy. 

During the daily grind of routine sea-watches Chiefie’s bulky form had 
been a familiar sight on the bridge. With his “drips’ on this and that he was 
more than welcome, for it helped to pass time. But now the convoy was 
steaming in and out of banks of fog, he wisely left the Officer-of-the-Watch 
to himself. 

During these spells of zero visibility he sat quietly in a canvas chair out- 
side his cabin on the upper deck keeping an ear and a sea eye cocked. He had 
been too long at his profession not to appreciate the value of warning, given 
by sudden sound, or by the dark blob that could be a merchantman looming 
out of the fog menacing us with collision. Suddenly he sprung to life; some- 
thing was wrong. There was a clearing in the fog, but no ships. 

Chiefie drew his weight up the last rung of the ladder and stepped on to 
the bridge. 

“Where the hell is the convoy?”’ he asked. “Lost, huh! My God! All 
alone on a hell of a big ocean with hungry U-boats prowling about. Who the 
hell does the Admiralty think they are frightening with this tub? U-boats! 
Huh! The only one that’s scared is me, and I’m not kidding! It’s absolutely 
ridiculous even to think this tub capable of sinking a U-boat. Might as well 
send out my wife’s lap-dog to worry a jungle tiger,” sneered Chiefie, eyeing 
the Captain and Handy-Jones. “If we drop a real pattern of depth-charges, 
we'll probably put a hole in our own bottom. Sink ourselves with the first 
depth-charges, that’s what'll happen. We’ll be like the Irishman who swung - 
so hard at his opponent he knocked himself out . . . the other bloke never 
had to hit him. That’s us, believe me. Let’s get the hell out of here and find 
the convoy. We need them worse than they need us.”’ He wagged his head 
and kept muttering, “How could we have lost the convoy so quickly?” 

Handy-Jones bit his lips. He looked silently at the sailor who had 
neglected to clock the last zig. In a destroyer there was an Assistant 
Officer-of-the-Watch to do this. 

The Captain, though preoccupied laying out a likely intercepting course 
on the chart, lifted his eyes long enough to throw a swift glance at Chiefie 
who was studiously scanning a vast expanse of ocean, now opening up 
again with the lifting of the fog. The convoy had vanished into thin air. 
There wasn’t even a suspect of a ship about. 
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“IT can understand one ship getting away, but how anyone can success- 
fully lose four miles of ships, lying straight ahead of you, is worth knowing,” 
snorted Chiefie, regaining speech. “Seems to me the problem would have 
been trying to avoid hitting one. Be fantastically comical if we weren’t alone 
in hostile waters in this tub.”»Chiefie heaved a heavy sigh. “I’m dubious 
about our war effort,” he summed up, with a shake of his head as he left the 
bridge to see about a shot of gin to straighten his nerves. 

“Number One! What leg of the zig were you on when the fog closed in?” 
inquired the Captain without looking up. ‘““There must have been an alter- 
ation in course that the Signalman missed.”’ He nodded his head as though 
he’d fallen on the answer. “Steer 305 degrees,” he said, without waiting for 
Handy-Jones to answer. 

In the Wardroom, Chiefie stood with feet apart, explaining to Sparks and 
Rowan the ineptitudes of deck officers in general, and how, theoretically, it 
was impossible to lose a convoy that was straight ahead . . . two miles of it 
to either side, as he emphasized . . . but ‘Jimmy the One’ had somehow 
succeeded in doing the impossible. 

“Tf we have to run into a U-boat I’m only hoping we do the impossible 
again,’ voiced Chiefie, gulping down, with a smack of his lips, the remains 
of the free gin he had manceuvred Sparks into signing for. 

Chiefie’s philosophy was quite simple . . . most of the good things in life 
are free. Sparks viewed this homespun philosophy of Chiefie’s with an air of 
disfavour. It was blessed to give. And what was the use of saving? Never 
knew when the end was coming. 

“Have another, Chiefie,”’ coaxed Sparks, motioning the Steward for more 
liquid refreshments. 

From the engine-room came the sound of clanging bells; the revolutions 
increased, the little ship throbbed; she picked up speed. 

“What the heli’s up!”’ barked Chiefie, dashing for the passage to the 
open deck to see for himself. 

Ahead lay the lost convoy and Evadne was slowly forging into her position 
astern. Chiefie’s eyes bulged with undisguised pleasure. He’d given up all 
hope of seeing this convoy again, But there were the ships, lots of them. He 
looked at the destroyers zigzagging on port and starboard flanks of the 
convoy. They appeared small, but they oozed a feeling of security, and 
Chiefie liked that. He didn’t care much about being a hero, he wanted 
security and comfort. 

“Got to hand it to the Captain. Got a sea-dog’s nose, he has,”’ admitted 
Chiefie, re-entering the Wardroom and picking up his drink. 

It wasn’t long before a changing hum in the engine again attracted our 
eats. But this time it was because Evadue was back in station. Fog banks lay 
ahead to trouble us anew. The Commodore deemed it advisable to give the 
next alteration of course ahead of scheduled time. On leading ships, signal 
flags appeared in the rapidly enclosing mist. They were hard to read for there 

was little wind and the flags hung limply from the halyards, hiding much of 

the distinguishing features of the flags which composed the signal. The Duty 

Signalman studied each cloth through a telescope glued to his eye, striving 
Q 
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hard to ascertain if the new course was as expected. With the inexperienced 
signalman Evadne carried, they could hardly be expected to realize the heavy 
responsibility on their shoulders and what a wrong interpretation of this 
signal could lead to. A wrong reading and we would go one way, the convoy 
another. Altering course whilst steaming into fog was dangerous if all ships 
didn’t go the same way. Even if we escaped hitting each other there was also 
the worry of being separated from the convoy, and if enclosed in fog long 
enough, not know it until too late. It wasn’t exactly comfortable for poor 
Subby Hasker now on duty. He sweated quietly, for though the Captain was 
on the bridge, he hadn’t taken over responsibility of the pending manceuvre 
for Evadne. 

Subby, a recent graduate from King Alfred, had just been commissioned 
from the lower deck and was new to an Escort Officer’s responsibilities ; he 
would have to prove or disprove he was capable of standing a watch alone, 
and he would have to ask for the Captain’s help if he wanted it, the Captain, 
peering through his binoculars, studied the flags and said nothing . . . he 
would take over only if things went wrong or inan emergency. Evadne was a 
training ship on this crossing. The deck-hands had all been drafted from 
coastal patrol service, and many were new to that. Most of those detailed as 
lookouts were seeing the Atlantic for the first time; all lacked ocean convoy 
escort experience, and in fact hadn’t the foggiest conception of what shape 
a U-boat took at sea, nor what to be on the alert for... those telltale signs and 
the seventh sense that gives warning of danger to those who fight on sea. 

“Executive order, sir! New Course 315 degrees,” shouted the Duty 
Signalman. 

“That’s wrong, Signalman! New course is 345 degrees,’ 
Captain. 

But Subby had already given the order, ‘Starboard ten, steer 315 
degrees’. He thought fast. 

“As you were, Quartermaster! Starboard ten! . . . Steady! Midships the 
helm! .. . Steer 345 degrees.”” Subby heaved an unconscious sigh of relief, 
and the Captain, hearing it, smiled. 

The Commodore had executed the course alteration with no time to 
spare. From where we lay, the only ships now visible were the last ships of the 
convoy and even they were being swallowed in fog. It was uncomfortable 
sailing, never knowing when we might run one another down. It kept the 
Officer-of-the-Watch on his toes, peering anxiously into fog, trying to antici- 
pate sudden noises that would foretell instant danger. Hours went by, duty 
watches changed. Occasionally we caught a glimpse of a darker blob which 
we knew for one of the convoy. By this and the roar of hydrophone effect, 
caused by the churning propellers, picked up by our anti-submarine receiver, 
we at least knew the convoy was not far off. 

But switching the Asdic off ‘echo’ to ‘hydrophone effect’, the latter for 
listening if the convoy were still there, was not without its dangers. No 
sound operator can distinguish the intrusion of a U-boat’s hydrophone in a 
field of disturbance caused by the churning propellers of a convoy. It meant 
leaving unguarded the rear approaches to the convoy. Our Asdic sweep 
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required listening by ‘echo’ from astern. Only by maintaining a relentless 
‘echo’ watch over these rear sectors of approach could we be reasonably 
certain that nothing was sneaking by, underneath, to attack the convoy. 

Watches changed. Those of us off-duty gathered in the Wardroom, 
whiling time away. The fog was a source of worry to all. From hour to hour 
through daylight and darkness we lived under a constant fear of collision, 
and with each slight change of course of our vessel we would expect the 
worst. 

It was on our last day with the convoy that the weather cleared sufficiently 
to see the horizon. By some miracle we were all intact and the Nova Scotian 
coastline lay two days ahead. We began to think of our own journey soon to 
begin. The course we were laying out on the chart was a straight line to . 
Bermuda from where we expected to part company with the convoy. There 
would lay before us a part of the ocean used by roving U-boat packs, seldom 
by others. If we went down, there would be no possibility of help for us. The 
only thing Chiefie liked about it was that we were getting closer to Bermuda 
where he could feel land again. 

We were nearing the point where the convoy would alter course for the 
rendezvous with the Coastal Escorts, where the convoy would be turned 
over. A signal from H.M.S. Highlander instructed us to catry on to out own 
destination and with her parting words, ‘Thank you very much, little 
Evadne, and good luck to you,’ we altered course for Bermuda. We steered 
south, the convoy west, and we watched them until they went down below 
the horizon. 

On board Evadne we had been training for this moment, we knew the 
time was coming when we must look to ourselves to survive. Through all 
parts of the ship the Bridge Messenger’s voice reverberated ... piping, ““Sub- 
marine action stations will be exercised in ten minutes’ time. Gun crews will 
be exercised immediately thereafter.” 

We were on our own now. If we ran into a pocket battleship, or an armed 
taider, we had had it. Even the German naval supply ships that incur great 
risk in running the blockade to get out into the Atlantic to mother the U-boat 
packs on their prolonged raids on commerce were far too heavily armed for 
us to engage in a gunnery action. Our only hope was to maintain a lookout 
so keen as to afford sufficient time to take evasive action, shadowing any- 
thing too big until the heavyweights arrived to take over. 

And strangely enough, Chiefie was silent now, though I recalled his early 
remarks about the ‘tub’ in Liverpool. 

We headed south by west, steaming out of that portion of ocean known 
as the Newfoundland fog banks. We experienced sunshine, heat, sailing 
under a canopy of blue heavens which was disarming ... yet each mile. 
beyond the horizon held just enough uncertainty to stir the blood to excite- 
ment. Evadne’s bow cut through silent seas leaving knots and more knots 
behind her as she ploughed onward at speed through the night and most of 
the following day when the engine-room requested the revs be dropped a 
bit so as not to endanger one of the engines which was beginning to show 
the strain of the long grind. EL 
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- In the Wardroom, Chiefie stood leaning against the fireplace, fanning 
himself with one hand, a gin in the other as he watched a lively game of 
poker dice which was in progress to see who was paying for the drinks. It was 
hot and most of us had changed into our tropical sea-rigs. 

Chiefie suddenly turned to me. 

“When do you expect we’ll make Bermuda, Pilot?” he asked with more 
than usual interest. . 

“T estimate we’ll sight St. David’s Lighthouse at ogoo of the fifteenth,” I 
said. 

Chiefie’s face was one of concern as he thought a moment. 

“I hope your navigating is close,” he said, “we’ve only eight hours of 
fuel beyond that time . . . then Evadne comes to a dead stop.” 

This was news. Our last check had shown sufficient fuel to last through 
the 16th. 

When I came on the bridge at 4 a.m. to take over I found Number 
One surrounded by a sextant, star globe, stop-watch, parallel rulers and 
dividers and his head buried in papers and all sorts of books. He was checking 
and rechecking star sights he had taken earlier in his watch. . 

“Pilot,” he said, “I place us here!” He pointed to the centre of a triangle 
he had laid off on the chart, the culmination of his sidereal navigation. I 
looked at the point. I looked at Bermuda, beautifully coloured on the chart. 
We were closer to America. My eyes opened wide. 

“What!” I exclaimed. “Do you realize this position places the ship over 
a hundred miles away from where we’re supposed to be? Ridiculous! 
Something wrong with your star sights or the sextant,” I suggested. 

“Well, I hope I’m wrong,” he said, turning the watch over to me. 

From where I stood on the port wing of the bridge I could hear the 
slapping of the seas against the ship’s side. I thought of Chiefie asleep below, 
and how upset he would be if he knew the results of Handy-Jones’ star 
sights. I made ready to shoot the North star, Aldebaran, Arcturus and one 
- other, which would give me a fix to lay off on the chart, and from this 
compute our estimated time of arrival at Bermuda. 

The Duty Signalman, stop-watch in hand, stood alongside counting 
time aloud until I shouted, “Stop!” which denoted the second of each star 
sight. Thirty. minutes thereafter I placed a cross on the chart . . . this was . 
Evadne’s calculated position at sea and estimated on the basis of speed then 
being steamed, we could expect to sight Bermuda at 0930 of the 15th. 
Chiefie had nothing to worry about. He would still have seven hours of 
steaming left, if nothing unforeseen occurred. 

I was still finding amusement in recalling Chiefie’s concern about the 
fuel holding out and Number One’s star sights when something attracted 
my eats. I looked at the rating standing watch at the Asdic and with the 
next echo I leapt from the chart-table to his side. 

“Steer 200 degrees, Quartermaster, speed fourteen knots,” I shouted. I 
studied the echoes now becoming clearer through the headphones. 

“Sound action stations, Signalman.” I lifted the communication ’phone 
to the depth-charge crew on the quarter-deck. 
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“Bridge speaking. Stand by to fire depth-charges. Set pattern to one 
hundred feet.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” came back the reply in so matter-of-fact voice, I couldn’t 
help wondering if he understood properly. 

The echo sounded clear, fange eighteen hundred yards. It was a contact 
all right. I estimated its underwater speed at about five knots. We were 
closing the range with a relative speed of ten knots. 

I watched the Asdic-recorder tracing the echo on the paper. Seventeen 
hundred, sixteen hundred yards. 

“Contact altering course, sir... to starboard,” warned the operator as he 
kept training his instrument on the illusive quarry. 

“Starboard twenty,” I ordered, intent on achieving a position to attack 
from. ““Midships! Steer two-two-oh!” 

The contact steadied up on two-two-oh, but the range separating us 
remained a constant 1,500 yards; no relative speed. These facts could 
only mean the underwater object had opened out to a speed equal to our 
fourteen knots. It was developing into an out-and-out stern chase. Our 
opponent obviously had no intention of attacking. What was up? What also 
puzzled me was the high underwater speed. It was unheard of! And if it was 
a U-boat, only the narrow end was exposed as a target. 

“Lookouts! Watch for a U-boat breaking surtace,’’ I cautioned, sus- 
pecting new tactics. The echo kept coming in sharp and clear .. . experience 
reminded me, if surfacing, it would be weak and fuzzy. There was something 
wrong with this picture. 

“Echo bearing 230, moving right! Range fourteen hundred!”’ shouted the 
Asdic operator. 

“Hard a starboard! .. . Midships! Right, Quartermaster . . . steady up! 
... Steer 240 degrees,’’ I ordered. 

Evadne turned to place the underwater object to portside, manceuvring 
to attack so that the depth-charge pattern would explode on an intercepting 
course with the contact. 

It wasn’t that easy. The contact used every evasive action conceivable, 
changing courses so swiftly it left Evadve with her bow swing from port to 
starboard, and several times it looked as if Evadne just couldn’t turn fast 
enough to continue the chase. 

“Something very strange about this. It’s got all the earmarks of a U-boat, 
but it’s much too fly,” I commented to the Captain, now standing by me to 
take over the action if the U-boat surfaced. 

Aboard ship, gun and depth-charge stations were closed up, waiting 
for the attack to commence. In half an hour the first rays of dawn would 
be bending its light over the dark horizon. Out of the side of my eyes I 
spotted Chiefie’s silhouette on the port wing of the bridge, peering earnestly 
into a glittering sea ahead. None had time for him now. The chase was 
hot. In a few moments he would return to the engine-room where engines 
were now turning up sixteen knots. 

“Range twelve hundred yards, ten hundred, nine hundred,” sang the 
operator. 
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It remained at nine hundred for a few moments and then the contact 
started cutting strange capers once more. It seemed to have unlimited tricks 
in its bag of evasive tactics. 

“Messenger! Pipe the watch on deck to be on the lookout for torpedoes,” 
I cautioned. Chiefie sidled up to our side. 

“What’s up, Captain?” he asked, “Running after the Holy Ghost ? Haven’t 
got much fuel left, you know! Go much more out of our way we’ll be unable 
to move, we’ll be a sitting duck, parked on the ocean. If it is a U-boat this 
tub is chasing it’s the most fantastic thing imaginable . . . it’s probably playing 
cat and mouse with us and intends lining us up like a ten-pin alongside others 
it has sunk .. . more than likely it’s the only reason we haven’t been sent to 
the bottom yet... probably an artist at the game. Let him run after us for a 
change, we’ll reach Bermuda faster that way. Let’s get away from here. This 
is no place for a yacht and you can’t make a warship out of it, no matter how 
strong your imagination might be.” ; 

Taylor threw Chiefie a cold glance and disdained to answer. Tub or no 
tub this vessel was going to fight if she was given half a chance. 

Pogson, the H.S.D., most experienced of the Asdic operators, had now 
relieved Lewis. Ears glued to the headphones, eyes on the recorder, we waited 
tensely for a slip in the tactics of our opponent. Suddenly Pogson pointed to 
the recorder. It was happening before our eyes. Then our ears picked up the 
confirmation. 

“Range eight hundred... bearing 220 degrees ... moving to portside,”’ 
announced Pogson, without trace of excitement. This was what we had been 
waiting for ...a closing range with a simultaneous alteration of course. 

“Hard a port!”’ I waited. “‘Christ! Can’t we turn faster!” I muttered. The 
ship’s bow moved like a snail. 

“Faster! faster!” I found myself muttering. It was exasperating. We 
would be too slow again. 

“Ring down attacking speed fourteen knots. Steady, Quartermaster .. . 
steer one-nine-five degrees.” 

“Six hundred yards. ... We're losing the echo. ... Must be surfacing, 
sir!”’ spoke up Pogson, trying hard to regain contact. He switched over to 
check for hydrophone effect. There was none. 

On the fo’c’sle gun-platform we heard Handy-Jones bellowing: “Load, 
load, load. Well, chaps, now you’re going to have the chance you’ve been 
looking for. An opportunity to fire your gun at a real target.” 

“Wonder ooh ’e means. I ain’t been looking for anything,”’ soliloquized 
Able-Seaman Hull. 


“Bridge speaking. . . . Quarter-deck! . . . Quarter-deck . . . stand by 
depth-charges. . . . Shallow setting,”’ I barked through the communication 
phone. 


“Five seconds to fire, sir,’ cautioned Pogson, eyeing a stop-watch which 
he’d set in action the moment the echo was lost. 

Something fishy about this whole affair. . . . Strangest and most illusive 
U-boat ever encountered. Turns on a dime, leaps forward like a torpedo and 
stops on four-wheel brakes, I summed up. 
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The first ray of dawn threw its warning light across the blue twinkling - 
sky. A lookout’s voice rang out: 

“Submarine surfacing to starboard! Blimey! Another submarine surfacing 
to starboard.” 

_ “White streak to starboard! Torpedoes!’’ shouted lookout and signalman 
in unison. 

The Captain saw it and said nothing. 

The two black blobs grew larger. A white spray shot out from one. I 
recognized it plainly now ...a mother whale and her cub played fun and 
games not far from Evadue. It was they who’d given us a merry time below, 
and how close they’d been to being blown to wherever whales go in the next 
world, they’ll never know. Actually they surfaced within a second and a half 
of firing time. 

The Captain glanced humorously at lookout and signalman and left for 
his sea-cabin to continue his sleep. 

“Right, messenger,”’ I said. “Pipe fall out action stations, blue watch close 
up cruising stations.” 

Number One looked up from the gun-platform with a disappointed grin 
and walked off to turn in. He didn’t have far to go, for his cabin was adjacent 
the Captain’s, just inside the door and off the passage. 

The playful mother and her cub escorted us through the last hour of my 
watch. I stood in the starboard wing of the bridge watching them cutting 
capers through the water as they kept the southerly course with us. I couldn’t 
help wondering if they had a purpose in heading south or whether they were 
just frolicking about this bit of ocean through boredom. The first time they 
sped across our bows they swung their large mournful eyes up towards 
Evadne’s bridge, sort of looking us over. Finding nothing happening they 
came closer and closer until I became alarmed at a possible collision, and 
altered course. This must have offended them for they took off in another 
direction and the last I saw of them was the little cub trying to keep up with 
its mother. 

In view of all having been awakened during my watch I was rather 
surprised to see Subby Hasker appear on the bridge ten minutes before his 
turn to take over from me. 

“What’s wrong, Subby, couldn’t you sleep? Ten minutes too early, you 
know?” 

“Oh! Chiefie and Number One are waiting for you down below. Some- 
thing about being one hundred miles off course,” laughed Subby, intrigued 
with the idea. “Sorry I can’t be down there to hear the discussion, Chiefie is 
really worried. Said if Number One was such a damned good navigator why 
didn’t he take some sights before now, instead of leaving it to the Pilot who 
has a natural inclination towards America. Said if Number One’s position was 
correct, our goose was cooked. We didn’t have enough fuel to reach the 
American coast, nor Bermuda. What is the story, Pilot?” 

“We'll sight Bermuda tomorrow and will Number One’s face be red. If 
he’s smart he’ll keep quiet about his star sights.”” 

“Oh, it’s much too late for that,” grinned Hasker, 
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Ten minutes later I walked into the Wardroom. 

“Tomorrow, 5 p.m., all engines come to a stop, land or no land... 
they just won’t run without fuel,” reiterated Chiefie, prodding the Captain 
for a comment. 

The Captain looked Chiefie in the eye for a moment, and said: 

“T believe you will find the Pilot’s position not far wrong. In any event 
you'll see land before your fuel gives out.” 

And with that the Captain walked out, leaving his cup of coffee half 
finished. Having been up all night, I left to freshen up with a wash and shave. 
It was almost eleven when I again appeared in the Wardroom. Number One, 
with outstretched legs, perused an old copy of the I//ustrated London News, 
whilst Chiefie opposite dozed in a reclining chair looking at peace with the 
world. Seating myself as quietly as possible I commenced filling my pipe 
before I, too, got down to relaxing. I was quite taken aback when Chiefie, 
with eyes not yet fully opened, blurted: 

“It ought to be made law that every engineer required to ship to sea in 
one of these so-called warships be schooled in the use of a sextant.” 

“Why, Chiefie, I thought you were asleep!” 

“Sleep! With one’s mind in a state of perplexity whether we make land 
ot float endlessly at the mercy of Fate,”’ he jeered. 

Number One looked up; for a moment it appeared he might say some- 
thing, but he sucked his tongue instead. 

“Chiefie, I’m that certain of the ship’s position that I suggest you open 
the valve to the fresh water so I can take a bath. Can’t wash with that damn’ 
salt water.” 

Chiefie’s face became all mouth, I could see every one of his teeth. 

“Water! Water to bathe?”’ he gasped. “‘Julius Priest! If I catch anyone 
wasting fresh water I’ll tear him limb from limb. Lucky if we have enough 
left in the tanks to last this voyage out for tea. What a ship!” ° 

“Why not relax and enjoy the experience?”’ I proposed. “You'll get 
apoplexy if you carry on that way.” Then I stared into his troubled eyes. 
“Come, let’s have a drink, Chiefie, it’]] do you good.” 

“Don’t mind if I do,” he said, “but I'll be hanged if I can see much choice 
between the danger of apoplexy and being adrift on the ocean with a U-boat 
on your tail.” 

The ship’s clock pointed to twenty to twelve. It was almost time for the 
noonday latitude sight and I sneaked out, leaving Chiefie with Number One 
as he embarked on ‘the drawbacks of old age’. Even as I turned to go on deck 
T couldn’t help smiling. For all Chiefie’s complaining disposition and caustic 
tongue it was always tempered with a sense of humour... he did help to 
shorten the long hours and more often than not brought hearty laughs when 
they were at a premium. 

Making my way to the chart-house, I observed the Captain prowling 
about the ship inspecting depth-charge stations, gun stations and the alertness 
of all lookouts. He reasoned we were more apt to run into U-boats now that 
we were approaching the Bermudas. Certainly it was more profitable for 
them to lay off the horizon of a port where arriving ships could hardly escape 
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unseen as they converged on the port and being so close to land prove quite 
careless and an easy target. Unterseeboote had already tasted the advantages 
of this ‘lying in wait’. 

But my immediate duty took over my thoughts. Facing the sun from the 
open bridge I braced myself against the slow roll of the ship and stood making 
slight adjustments on the sextant’s vernier as I tracked the lower limb of the 
celestial ball of fire in its daily journey across the sky, waiting for the second 
its altitude reading would no longer register an increase, when it would 
momentarily stand still... proof that the sun was on the meridian... and 
incidentally, exactly twelve noon on that spot of ocean the ship then 
occupied. 

It was two minutes before twelve when the Captain, having completed 
his rounds in other parts of the ship, stepped on the hridge. His roving eye 
suddenly stopped. The port wing lookout, with elbows resting on the rail, 
his chin comfortably balanced between cupped hands, gazed dreamily into 
the passing seas below. 

“You there! Why aren’t you keeping a lookout directly ahead where 
you’re supposed to?” inquired the Captain. 

“But what am I supposed to be looking for, sir?’ queried the 
accused. : 

The Captain’s eyebrows lifted incredulously. “Looking for?” he gasped. 
“What are you supposed to be looking for? Good God, man! You don’t 
presume to tell me, after crossing four thousand miles of hostile seas, you 
don’t know!”’ The Captain couldn’t say any more, he was choking with a 
bitter fact. Here was a seaman in his ship who had actually managed to crawl 
into a world apart from all others aboard, escaping everything that made this 
a warship. 

“Jesus Maria!’’ groaned the Captain, swallowing hard. “A drone! Too 
lazy to think, too lazy to see, just plain damn’ lazy and useless. We’ll have to 
get rid of him the moment we can arrange a replacement.” 

Subby, who was standing the watch, coloured visibly, feeling shamed 
that the Captain should have spotted it, and not he. I eyed this rating who 
cared so little about ship or shipmates, but I forgot him almost immediately 
for I came to with a shock .. . my noonday sight! I’d completely neglected 
it! Was there still time? I asked myself. It was too late, the sun had crossed 
the meridian. Now [had no reliable latitude position from which to calculate 
the distance to the reef banks which lay in the path to Bermuda and which 
must be avoided and by-passed. This had been a last chance, for with day- 
break tomorrow we would be approaching this area. This plus the fact a 
westerly error in longitude would put them in our path made me shudder 
to think what Chiefie would say if he knew. Drops of perspiration trickled 
down my back, there was nothing I could do but cuss inwardly. Only an 
ex-meridian sight remained to salvage a latitude which wasn’t as accurate and 
I took two shots at the sun, not trusting to one, each a minute apart. I worked 
out the two sights and laid off the new line of position on the chart. Our 
latitude by ex-meridian was 37° 49’ North, This done I went below for a 
drink which I needed. 
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It was almost one o’clock when Subby Hasker and Scotty Rowan came 
into the Wardroom both having just come off duty. 

“Anything more happen in your watch?’ I asked, thinking of the 
drone. 

“Nothing more exciting than some instruction on an ex-meridian sight,”’ 
grinned Subby. “Believe the Captain enjoyed it himself. First time he’s 
bothered with a sextant since we left Liverpool.” 

I lifted my ears. ““How’d the sight come out?” 

“He didn’t say. Just went off to his cabin. I suspect Chiefie’s coming on 
the bridge had something to do with it,” said Subby, an amused look creeping 
into his face. 

“‘Chiefie say anything?” 

“‘Oh yes, he looked at the chart for a while, saw your pencilled positions, 
and remarked, ‘Nothing but a bunch of lines, nobody really knows where we 
are. All guessing.’ Said if we sighted Bermuda tomorrow it would only prove 
miracles do happen and he’d believe Moses walked across the Red Sea as 
well.”’ ; 

Chiefie’s constant harping was wearing me down. I was actually im- 
patient for the second dog watch, so that I could take a longtitude sight, but 
five hours can drag out to an eternity in waiting time. The obvious answer 
was a cat-nap, but climatic changes had taken its toll in decreasing comfort. 
The air was close, it lacked the crispness we’d been accustomed to in the 
cooler northern latitudes and it grew hotter with each mile we left behind. 
On entering the cabin, which was below sea level, the air struck you like a 
blast of a hot furnace. Throwing usual caution against undressing aside I 
slipped out of my rig and flopped into the bunk. Sleep came before I could 
give Chiefie’s suggestion of studying up on my navigation another thought, 
but the urgency for a longtitude sight proved an excellent alarm clock. 

Shorters was already standing by on the starboard wing of the bridge to 
clock the time of my sight when I appeared. Sextant in hand I brought the 
sun down kissing the horizon so accurately I don’t think I’ve ever taken a 
better shot, and shouted “Time!” I took yet three more all reasonably good 
shots, and went into the chart-room to calculate the results thereof. I worked 
longtitudes for an hour proving each sight. They were all within a mile of 
one another. Calculating the distance Evadue had steamed by dead reckoning 
in the last twelve hours I worked up a line of position using Admiralty, U.S. 
Navy and other methods so that I finally exhausted every manner of means 
given to establishing a ship’s position and with parallel rulers and dividers 
laid off each on the chart... they all agreed. On the basis of these results my 
position must be right, unless I was allowing the same mistake all the way 
through. We were fifteen hours from a landfall and St. David’s would come 
up over our starboard bow. But after all the methods I’d used I couldn’t 
help feeling like ‘the fox and his bag of tricks’ in Aesop’s Fables. The moral 
being life is more certain if you know one way well, which seemed rather 
apropos. I was almost on the verge of taking another shot, using just elemen- 
tary steps for working a position to disallow for the lesson in Aesop’s Fable. 
Never before had ! been so uncertain about navigating results, I cussed both 
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“Handy-Jones’ and Chiefie collectively and individually for knocking my 
self-assurance into a cocked hat. 

If all went well oncoming night was to be the last at sea and life in 
. Evadne took on a festive atmosphere. Each looked forward to the moment 
we would sight land. With twilight a flurry seized the ship, but the submarine 
echoes we picked up turned out to be a school of fish. At midnight I took 
over the watch from Subby Hasker. Other than taking several star sights to 
check position again, there wasn’t much to do. It was unbelievably quiet 
and pleasant sailing. Shorters and I, keeping an eye on the horizon ahead, 
idled time away, learning something about each other’s way of life before the 
war changed it. Conversation drifted to the night’s wireless reports of air- 
raids on England and the latest threat of invasion which was foremost in the 
minds of all. They knew what invasion meant, they had the experiences of a 
° emai to draw on and each fleeing European had brought new fantastic 
tales. 

I could hardly believe it when I saw ‘Handy-Jones’ before me to take the 
morning watch over. I went below and turned in. 

“Captain’s compliments, sir,”’ said McBain, the Duty Bridge Messenger, 
shaking me. 

“What time is it?’ I asked. 

“Bight o’clock, sir.” 

I dressed and hurried to the bridge. I found the Captain poring over the 
chart, studying the reef banks of Bermuda, a mental hazard to all navigators, 
a real hazard to the careless or unwary. 

It taxes the imagination to believe that in the Atlantic, miles from land, 
spots actually exist where the seas are so shallow, reefs so high, that one 
could almost stand on them and not wet the chin. Such shallow seas lay 
in the approaches to Bermuda from the north. Were it possible to see beneath 
the surface in these waters one would observe these lurking hazards ranging 
in breadth and far into the distance. Shipwreck confronts the mariner who 
through faulty navigation finds himself in these waters. As I viewed the 
broad Atlantic a new wave of doubt came over me... what made me so 
certain we weren’t, despite all my calculations, what with drift and set, steam- 
ing a course for these reefs where the only likely warning was a crunching of 
the ship’s bottom, then shipwreck. The waters all looked alike and how easily 
an error of two or three miles could creep in when one hadn’t seen land for 
4,000 miles I realized only too well. On the direct course we were steering 
two or three miles of longtiduninal error spelt the difference between 
safety and disaster. Chiefie really would have something to worry about 
if he knew this. 

“What do you make your position now, Pilot?” asked the Captain. 

I took another longtitude sight and brought forward a line of position 
based on eight hours of dead-reckoning steaming. “I put us hete,”’ I said, 
pointing to a spot on the chart twenty-two miles to the north’ard of St. 
David’s Lighthouse and three miles east of the shallow sea area. 

“Looks like our trials are behind us, sailed right through the U-boat 
packs,” he grinned. He looked younger by ten years. If he had worried over 
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our chances of making it he never voiced it, and despite Chiefie’s and “Handy- 
Jones’’ questioning of the ship’s position his faith in my navigating hadn’t 
wavered. 

Shortly after breakfast ratings off duty began to appear on deck, scanning 
the vacant skyline ahead for a first glimpse of land. A feverish tension spread 
overt the ship. It was nine-ish and within the next half-hour someone was sure 
to sight the lighthouse which would appear on the skyline long before land 
was sighted, if our calculated position was correct. I could just imagine old 
Chiefie, if this magic hour passed and nothing came into sight. Well, there 
was no use thinking further on it. Time was moving on and time would 
tell. 

A new Chiefie appeared on the boat-deck in a spotlessly clean tropical rig, 
decked out with gold braid that shimmered in an aura of light. His eyes 
glinted defiantly. 

“Why, Chiefie! It looks as if you expect to go ashore today after all!’ I 
beamed, viewing this as a favouring sign of coming events . . . the Isles of 
Bermuda would appear on the horizon before us and it would be no mirage, 
real land, the first we had seen since leaving Londonderry on July 4th. 

It was nine-twenty, ten minutes to go yet, when Signalman Shorters, with 
upraised arm, pointed to a spot, hardly visible, ten degrees off the starboard 
bow, asking: 

“Would that be it, sir?’’ ; 

Chiefie came dashing up on the bridge. ‘Where?’ he asked suspiciously. 
His face lit up. Undisguised joy permeated his flushed cheeks. “By Jove! So 
it is!’’ he exclaimed. “‘Right on the nose, too!” ~ 

In the log-book an entry was made, Sighted St. David’s Light at 0920. 
Shorters laid the pencil down with a flourish that conveyed the thrill a sailor 
experiences on sighting land. It was to starboard of the Light that the Islands 
would next be sighted. 

Then from the bridge the shout went up: 

“Land ahead to starboard.”” And simultaneously, off to port, we picked 
up the first buoy, a sea-marker to the channel. 

“Signalman, see if you can raise the signal-tower,”’ ordered the Captain. 

It seemed a bit too far off, but our lamp raised the station and from St. 
George’s Harbour, on a hill, came the answering flashes . . . “Go Ahead’. 

From the White Ensign Yacht flickered the signal, “To Commandant U.S. 
Naval Base Bermuda: H.M.S. Evadne reporting for duty.’ A second signal 
was made: “To Commodore R.N. Dockyards (rpt) H.M.S. Malabar 
Request berth ETA 1025 Require engine repairs, fuel and supplies.’ 

Through the glasses I observed a small, converted yacht wearing the 
White Ensign. She was named Sumar. We were to hear a lot more of her later. 
Just now a small vessel steaming out to intercept us occupied our attention. 
A signal from her informed us she carried the Harbour Pilot, who was 
ready to board and take us through the channel. 

Evadne commenced slowing down, coming to a full stop, waiting for the 
Harbour Pilot to climb aboard. Had anyone told me at that time that my 
first pilotage fees to be paid me by the Admiralty would be for my experience 
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in these waters I would have laughed in their face ‘impossible’. The waters 
that encircled the Isles of Bermuda were treacherous. 

With the Pilot giving rudder orders to the Coxswain we approached the 
channel buoy, a marker which was to become the pivotal point in our patrol 
setvice here for over a year’ It lay three miles out, directly east of the 
‘Narrows’ which was Bermuda’s only entrance for ocean vessels. In that 
excuse for a channel Nature went berserk, carving it in twists and turns out 
of the coral reefs . . . and in miserly width. 

About this time commenced a flow of helm orders several of us will long 
remember. Ingrained in naval types is a healthy respect for naval custom in 
doing things whether it be an order to fire a gun, steer a ship or ‘pipe the 
watch’. Custom and phraseology are so established that a given order will 
mean the same to one and all that wear the cloth and orders through 
experience and long usage have been so worded as to eliminate misunder- 
standing ot any loose interpretation of their intent. Otherwise flotillas on 
naval manceuvtes or operating in close formation requiring precision of 
action would be handicapped. Under stress of battle to depart from the 
‘drill as laid down’ in wording an order would result in confusion and quite 
likely disaster ... and to use language contrary to custom is severely 
frowned on in H.M. Ships. 

It is no wonder the officers present stood open-mouthed and aghast when 
they heard the local Pilot give the order ‘a little left wheel’. Even the embryo 
Bridge Messenger, who wasn’t expected to have great savvy of naval helm 
orders, raised his ears exhibiting enormous curiosity in the results of ‘a little 
left wheel’. The Coxswairi; his feet slightly apart, his hands on the spokes, 
stood sphinxlike, looking more navy than I’d ever expected of him, and 
simply ignored the order. The Captain had to snap to and tell the Coxswain 
to obey the Pilot’s orders or Evadne would have gone on the reefs. 

Under the circumstances, actually there was sense to this simple manner 
of giving oders for to make headway through the narrow, tortuous channel 
required constant alterations in course and it would have been hazardous 
for a local civilian pilot not trained in naval custom to give helm orders in 
a naval vessel in any but the simplest words by which two strangers 
differently trained could instantly understand each other in order to avoid 
disaster. But it would be an extremely dangerous habit to acquire in a warship 
where steering, firing orders are anything but loose; in fact are calculated 
with precision instruments and given to a degree. In naval parlance he would 
have had to order ‘Port ten... . Midships. . . . Steer 263 degrees’ shortly to 
be followed by ‘Starboard fifteen. ... Midships. . . . Steer 279 degrees’ and a 
continuous flow of similar orders, whereas the local pilot’s orders, were 
limited to ‘a little left . . . steady as you go’ ‘a little right . . . steady as you go’. 

Steaming westwards through this cut without a local pilot’s aid would 
have been worrisome, for dreadfully close to starboard lay hidden reefs, all 
part of the great barrier stretching seawards far beyond the horizon... a 
mirage of security which for generations past had been luring to sudden grief 
inexperienced and unwary mariners who sailed these parts. The history of 
Bermuda is coupled with famous ship wrecks due to these very surroundings. 
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But to portside of this channel lay the sunny Isles of Bermuda with 
tropical growths and picturesque coral homes that left speechless those who 
had never seen them before. Here is a veritable paradise dropped in waters 
of sky blue which in places are quite transparent, and fish that challenge the 
colours of the rainbow abound. It was difficult to believe that these Isles 
were also troubled by war. 

Coming abreast of St. Catherine’s Point, at the extreme end of the 
Narrows, we altered course to south’ard, entering Grassy Bay. This large 
body of open water, we were to learn, provided an excellent anchorage, 
being sheltered from the open seas to north’ard by the same hidden wall of 
reefs which extend east and west across the whole width of the bay, even 
beyond Ireland Island. Oncoming waves spend their energy trying to wear 
away this vast obstruction which has its beginning miles out to sea, but in 
really rough weather huge seas pile in with a frenzied fury over the tops of 
this submerged land of ridges, smashing against its peaks and disintegrating 
into great fountains of boiling spray giving an appearance not unlike an. 
immense boiling cauldron ...a good place to stay away from. 

The Island of St. George fronts Grassy Bay to east and follows its length 
ona southerly course. Looking across Grassy Bay four to five miles west sou’- 
west lies Ireland Island, which itself borders the Atlantic to west and north. 
On a first look at the chart of Grassy Bay it appears that from the Point of 
St. Catherine one could from here at least steam a direct course from St. 
George’s Island to Ireland Island, thereby saving much time, but on further 
study one is quickly disillusioned, for as you approach Ireland Island from 
bayside or in fact from any side, the adjacent waters are literally studded 
with reefs whose peaks come up to within a few feet of the surface. Ships 
must follow a buoyed, narrow channel which zigzags frightfully, necessi- 
tating frequent and sharp alterations of course as you steam to its southern- 
most end; once there the ship heads westward across the bay following 
channel buoys most religiously if she is to escape disaster in the only ap- 
proach to Ireland Island and the dockyard. Here on this Island is the famous 
Atlantic base and outpost for the Royal Navy. Here the R.N. dockyards 
provide fuel, supplies, make repairs and heal the wounds of needy warships 
flying the White Ensign. Orders were to secure alongside berth two of 
South Basin, this was the official terminus of our long trek from Liverpool 
to Bermuda. 

“Look, Yank! There’s a large American cruiser anchored outside the 
dockyards,”’ pointed the Captain, enthusiastically studying its silhouette 
through his binoculars. 

This was in fact the only ship, excepting the pilot boat and Sumar, we’d 
seen since leaving the convoy. It was hard to imagine that such a vastness 
of ocean as we had cut through could be so absolutely void of surface 
reeds Yet here, too, in all of Grassy Bay this U.S. naval cruiser was quite 
alone. 

Evadne altered course once again. Elbow Buoy slid by, then Buoy 
27, and just behind the buoy we could see the threatening reefs just barely 
covered by water. We were approaching the dockyards, only Buoy 31 lay 
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between Evadne and the entrance. The R.N. dockyards, protected by the 
breakwaters fronting Grassy Bay, nestle in a tropical setting at the bottom 
of the somewhat hilly grounds of Ireland Island which rise in a gradual 
climb behind it to a high point above sea level. 

At this high point, twenty minutes’ walking distance from the dock- 
yards, H.M.S. Malabar, a shore-based establishment of the Royal Navy, 
looks out on Ireland Point and surveys a horizon of blue oceanic waters 
that surround Bermuda and from here mothers all things R.N. in this part 
of the world. 

As our bow nosed through the passage formed by the north and south 
breakwaters and steamed into the south basin the white coral shore lay 
before us and beyond that buildings and sheds of coral bricks. The vista 
that met our eyes stirred an illusion of naval life of a generation ago. Two 
seaplane hangars, boasting a couple of amphibians riding at anchor in the 
inlet off North Basin, were excellent reminders of a previous wat. 

Resting on props in the floating dock we observed another White 
Ensign yacht, and I was surprised indeed when I recognized J. P. Morgan’s 
old Corsair which I had seen in more normal times in Long Island Sound. 

A hot sun beat down upon us unmercifully. We felt the great heat we 
had sailed into. Several naval types in tropical shorts stood motionless, 
watching our approach. Not far removed a group of coloured dock labourers 
waited to take our lines. The atmosphere was lazy and somehow we gained 
the impression things moved slowly here. Every rock, every byway, even 
the sea water in the basin threw off currents of air that were sweltering 
hot. 

As we manceuvred closer to the quayside we observed the healthy colour 
of the shore-based naval chaps against whose complexions even our 
weather-beaten faces looked pale, though by any other comparisons we 
were healthier. 

A fender party stood by to starboard. Hawsers were flaked down ready 
for securing alongside. H.M.S. Evadne slid alongside the south berth. The 
duty watch waited for the order, ‘Let go the heaving lines’, and the non- 
duty, dressed in ‘number threes’, lined the starboard side boat-deck standing 
smartly at the ‘at ease’ position. 

With a ‘Slow both engines, stop both. . . . Slow astern port engine, stop 
port,” the Captain brought Evadne into the U.S. Navy’s service and the end 
of the long cruise was entered in the ship’s log-book. The King’s Harbour- 
Master took charge of securing Evadne to the quay. Catamarans separated 
Evadne from the shore and a gangway appeared, being lowered by a derrick 
from ashore. 

Hardly was the gangway down when a thirsty bunch of tropical gin- 
drinkers, appearing from nowhere and everywhere, invaded the Wardroom. 
And they kept coming: the Chief Inspector of Police, the King’s Harbour- 
Master, the Base Engineer, a N.A.A.F.I. representative, a Paymaster Lt.-Com- 
mander, a flock of naval officers from H.M.S. Malabar, the Commodore’s 
Secretary, a Lt.-Commander Fleet Air Arm and his Lieutenant Pilot who 
flew the two ancient amphibians, and the Naval Surgeon. The Wardroom was 
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like the bar of a naval club-house. A hum of conversation, a polite inquisitive- 
ness in our journey, a sound of gurgling bottles and clinking glasses. Chiefte 
was in his glory, he saw new faces at last. But Chiefie’s joy was to be short- 
lived. 

Things were happening fast. From the signal station of H.M.S. Malabar 
on the hill flashed a signal: 

‘From Commandant U.S. Navy, Bermuda to H.M.S. Evadne. U-boat 
reported by aircraft fifty miles 295° from St. David’s. Request soonest 
Evadne can make ready for sea.’ 

Our answer flashed back: 

‘To NOB Bermuda from H.M.S. Evadue. Require one hour to refuel.’ 

A half-hour later sealed sailing orders arrived as well as a batch of the 
most up-to-date local charts . . . the latter addition a most thoughtful act on 
the part of the U.S. Naval Officer in charge of operations .. . delivered by a 
courier who climbed on board from a U.S. Naval motor-boat which chugged 
alongside to seaward of us. 

The news that we were sailing again was a blow to our guests. There was 
no time for them now. We had to make ready to leave. It wasn’t much fun 
after the long crossing. There wasn’t one of us that hadn’t eagerly looked 
forward to a night ashore. But there was no grumbling. Even Chiefie’s only 
comment was, “‘Well, at least I’ve seen Bermuda!”’ 

Punctually on the hour Evadne was seen steaming through the unfamiliar 
channels of Bermuda at speed for the open seas, this time without a 
Harbour Pilot. Here the Captain’s ability displayed itself. Having come 
through these channels but once he remembered the position of almost 
every buoy as well as the necessary alterations of course, though we were 
now steaming on the outward bound, as against the inward bound, when 
the Pilot was with us. On only three occasions did he have to refer to the 
chart, whereas I had to have it in front of me almost to the time we hit the 
three-mile buoy which was the sea buoy we spotted when first approaching 
Bermuda. 

At the three-mile buoy we altered course, steaming north’ard to skirt 
the great barrier of coral reefs before turning westward. 

With the condition of Evadne’s engines after the long crossing we estim- 
ated it would take us three and a half hours to arrive on the scene. Thirty- - 
five minutes had elapsed, reckoning time from the moment the aircraft 
wirelessed the signal and Evadne received it. Another hour was lost in 
refuelling . .. so that from the spot the U-boat was last seen to our arriving on 
the scene a period of five hours and five minutes would have been available 
to her to disappear . . . which meant the U-boat could have travelled for 
almost five hours in any direction of the compass. 

With information on hand we knew the aircraft had kept patrol over the 
area for over two hours, returning to its base due to running low on fuel. It 
was therefore unlikely the U-boat surfaced for at least two hours and 
maximum underwater speed for a U-boat was estimated at seven knots. 

Whether a relief plane had arrived to take over the patrol we did not know. 
If not, and the U-boat had surfaced for the remaining three hours then with 
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her eighteen-knot surface speed, unless she was headed in our direction, it 
was hopeless, we couldn’t overtake her. For our purpose we had to assume 
she was kept submerged for the total five hours . . . thus at a seven-knot 
speed she would have travelled just over thirty-five miles. This gave us a 
circle with a thirty-six mile maximum radius to reckon with. In such a circle 
with its radius pivoted on the point the U-boat was last seen . . . somewhere 
in that circle the U-boat must still be. 

With this information as a background we laid out a likely intercepting 
course .. . sort of working on the theory that if you were the U-boat which 
way would you go. If the Unterseeboot was captained by an aggressive killer 
she would be heading for the sea-lanes emanating from Norfolk, the nearest 
seaport, if not aggressive she would probably wander about looking for an 
easy kill, a lonely vessel. Or she might be making for a rendezvous with her 
mother-ship to refuel from or obtain supplies. 

The afternoon hours proved scorching hot and we hadn’t time to get used 
to this. We ploughed westwards through a calm, glassy sea. Pogson was 
carrying out the Asdic search. Lookouts were doubled. The watch on duty 
scanned the seas for any telltale rainbow-streaks, the evidence of diesel oil 
rising to the surface and not infrequently the clue to a U-boat’s presence. 

We were approaching the area. I entered the time in the ship’s log. A 
systematic search began. This was our first assignment from Rear-Admiral 
Jules James, U.S. Navy, and we were terribly anxious to prove our worth... 
if only we could pick up an echo, make contact with the U-boat! But hours 
passed and night came on. Our feeling was that the U-boat, if still about, 
would, with darkness, take to the surface and with the keenest men on watch 

_the search continued. 

Though the hours of sleep had been without ‘alarm’ yet, because of the 
heat, there had been very little sleep below. And the new day brought no 
relief, already the heat was greater than yesterday’s though the sun had only 
begun to show itself. There wasn’t the slightest intimation of a breeze. A 
sultry flat sea like dead water lay before us. Perspiration ran down our necks 
and backs. There was no resting below; it was damned unpleasant even for 
the short periods required for meals. 

The bridge log now showed over three hundred miles of sea had been 
pin-prodded by sound beams in a vigorous attempt to contact the lone foe. 
All we had to show for it were long hours of searching. Duty watches changed. 
It was the only thing that changed. The heat persisted, the hunt continued, 
and towards the second evening the sun-baked decks radiated such trem- 
endous heat the cabins were like ovens. It was hard to breathe, impossible to 
sleep. Life was well-nigh intolerable. 

One thing could have altered our misery . . . the appearance of the 
U-boat. It’s surprising how quickly a bit of excitement can make one forget 
even the worst conditions, but there was none to be had. Worse luck, we 
would have to report ‘failure’ to our first assignment. That gnawed deep. 
There stretched the flat sea, miles and miles of it in all directions. Somewhere 
in its bosom was a U-boat. But even the hot sea played tricks with our 


sound-beams that probed its depths for the foe. 
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When orders came at last to retura to base we were well and truly spent. 
The change from the cool latitudes of the United Kingdom that Evadne had 
operated into the sweltering hot climate around the Bermudas had indeed 
produced problems. A quick refit to cope with these conditions was urgently 
required if Evade was to continue. 

There wasn’t one aboard ship that had a dry and fresh rig left to wear 
when we returned to our berth in the R.N. Dockyards. The Captain and 
Chiefie went ashore to report conditions to the Base Engineer. A refit was 
ordered; also, after the long crossing the engines required repairs. This too 
had been approved. 

All this was not without luck for me. The ship would be in dockyard for 
several weeks. There would be leave and for the first time since I sailed in 
Malaya 1 was within a short reach of home. Commander Manning had fore- 
seen this when he mentioned Evadne, yet I’m sure even he didn’t foresee 
opportunity for leave so quickly. 

But air passage required high priority. Water transport from Bermuda 
was practically non-existent. The U.S.S. Brooklyn, anchored in Grassy Bay, 
had been the first ship to arrive in months. A merchant vessel, Bermuda- 
bound, had been torpedoed en route only a short time before. Supplies were 
short, fresh fruit and meat hadn’t been seen in Bermuda in some time. Though 
less than seven hundred miles from New York, Bermuda was an island, and 
at this moment more than ever. 

Nonetheless with Evadne in dockyard hands, I took the opportunity 
presented to submit a request for leave. It came back ‘approved’. Trans- 
portation was still the problem. I gazed at the seas that separated me... so 
near yet so far. 

The Captain looked at me and smiled. 

“You’ve overlooked something, haven’t you?”’ he said. ““The American 
cruiser might be going to the States. You’ve met Admiral James and his 
Operations Officer... why not ask NOB?” 

“T don’t like doing that. It’s a bit embarrassing to me.” 

Though the Captain said no more he did bring it to the attention of the 
Secretary to Rear-Admiral G. W. Taylor, Commodore R.N. Dockyards. 
You may well imagine my surprise when a signal was placed in my hands: 

Passage arranged with NOB for Lieutenant Cherry in Brooklyn also authority - 
for return passage. 

Another signal soon arrived from the U.S. Naval Base requesting that I 
repair aboard. 

“You are lucky. What I wouldn’t give to make that trip,” said ‘Handy- 
Jones’, eyeing the cruiser swinging majestically at anchor. 

“You in Brook/yn! Good God, man, she’s dry! You wouldn’t even find 
so much as a drop of Scotch in her, not even a beer! You’d die of thirst.” 

A motor-boat soon drew alongside to take me out to the Brooklyn. A 
rating lowered my two handbags. I jumped aboard. Several of Evadne’s 
officers stood on deck and waved ‘cheerio’ as the tender chugged out of the 
sheltered basin. It all seemed so unreal when I boarded Brosk/yn and I could 
hardiy believe that in the days ahead I would be in New York again. 
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The U.S.S. Brooklyn was large; bulkhead doors and passages were many, 
and a stranger could get lost in her. An escort led me to the officers’ quarters. 
The ship was air-conditioned, spotlessly clean, and navy. I was conducted 
to the cabin assigned me. I observed that the bed, desk, chairs and cabinets 
were all of a polished, rust-proof metal. I was in the process of unpacking 
when the officer reappeared, this time to show me about parts of the ship I 
would have to be acquainted with. 

Impressive as the warship was, what took my attention were the facilities 
provided. A laundry with a twenty-four-hour service; a barber shop that 
glistened with panelled mirrors and spotlessly clean towels, combs and 
brushes. A bit farther along were the ship’s store. Among the many things 
on display were the boxed chocolates Chiefie had asked for. And when I 
observed the marked prices of the thousand-and-one things for sale 
my thoughts were that Santa Claus at Christmas couldn’t be much 
kinder. 

My escort, having other duties, left me and I returned to the Wardroom 
where, seating myself, I browsed through a magazine. My R.N.V.R. uniform 
with its “wavy-navy’ stripes in this environment, was conspicuous and 
attracted a friendly nod, a word of welcome from some of the ship’s officers 
lounging in comfortable seats. Nothing draws a smile more readily than for 
one to imitate a proper British accent. But here was something shaping-up in 
in the nature of a vice versa. My reply, the accent... here was something 
new! Barnum and Bailey couldn’t have produced a better American accent 
coming out of a British Nava] uniform. They eyed me as if I were a ventrilo- 
quist. Was I clowning? Yes, they believed they had a Britisher on their hands 
burlesquing their manner of speaking. They found it amusing. Some 
laughingly complimented me on my imitation. 

When I exclaimed: “Imitation! It’s the real stuff,” they laughed. 

“Who the hell do you think Iam?” I asked. 

“Well, you’re not Winston Churchill. Probably a spy,” grinned one, his 
shipmates listening with amusement. 

“Tet me introduce myself properly. There’s nothing more disconcerting 
than to be told you are imitating ‘damn’ well’ what you are in fact supposed 
to be. I’m an American. I come from New York. If you all keep on that way 
you'll have me stammering and stuttering out of sheer confusion.” 

The ship was under way. Once outside the Narrows and three-mile 
buoy, U.S.S. Brooklyn cut through the seas like a knife. Until now rumours 
had been she would head for Norfolk, but imagine my pleasure when I 
observed her course was New York. I could hardly contain my joy. Bermuda 
was already a spot on the horizon. At the speed the cruiser travelled there 
was no need to be concerned about U-boats astern. Even from ahead a Torpedo 
Officer would have to be Dead-eye Dick indeed to find a target in this fast- 
moving ship. Even then a plane was shot off to reconnoitre ahead for possible 
sea action. An hour later the seaplane returned with nothing to report. 
Landing alongside, she was lifted inboard. , 

The cruiser settled down for night steaming, and the next morning 
tablet stations’ were exercised. This lasted fully an hour. It was quite 2 
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thorough run-through with guns being fired both for surface and air attack. 
Seeing what happened to the balloons used as targets there was no doubt 
left in my mind U.S.S. Brook4yn was no opponent to be taken lightly. But 
while exercises were going on, distance was being eaten up. New York was 
coming closer and closer. The day passed quickly, indeed. 

The table for the Wardroom officers was being set when Commander 
Herring, the Executive Officer or Number One as he is called in the Royal 
Navy, informed me that the Captain had invited me to join him for dinner. I 
looked at him to see if he wasn’t pulling my leg. We exchanged glances. “It’s 
a teal invitation,” he said, with laughter in his eyes. I followed him down a 
passage and into a spacious cabin. A towering vigorous man stood by a 
porthole. He looked the naval sea captain from head to feet and I knew I was 
in the presence of Captain Denebrink, U.S. Navy. He smiled, extended a 
large hand and indicated a chair. Number One left us, and I found myself 
in conversation with the Captain and chatting pleasantly over dinner. I kept 
looking at him, thinking to myself how strange life can be. 

“Captain, sir,”’ I said, “you don’t know how I appreciate this dinner with 
you. It’s doubtful if P’ll ever feel more indebted for one.” 

His dark-brown eyebrows raised and he stared at me across the table, 
amused. “Why?” he asked. 

“Well, sir, I hope I don’t bore you,” I said, and gave him a little of the 
background that led to my ‘leave’ to New York. “What a streak of good 
fortune and coincidence, sir, that a U.S. warship should be in Bermuda just 
at this time! That she should be returning to the United States! That of all 
warships, she should be the one named after Brooklyn, New York, my home 
state, and that she should be taking me almost to the spot where I first stood 
and flipped a coin.” I told him of a day in June ’41 when I stood in fright 
before the Customs officials. “In little more than a year here I am returning 
to New York as a passenger-guest in the U.S.S. Brook/yn for my first leave, and 
dining with her Captain.’ We stared at each other over the plates and I said, 
“Captain, sir, the next time I open a bottle of Scotch in a British Wardroom 
Pll toast the U.S.S. Brook/yn and her Captain.” 

He looked at me and smiled and I had the feeling he was thinking he’d 
like the toast better if he tasted some of the Scotch himself. When I left him I 
felt a nicer and more privileged invitation I wouldn’t have wanted. It - 
rounded out a chain of circumstances that have made the U.S.S. Brooklyn 
and her splendid Captain a lasting memory of my country when for a time I 
stood outside looking in. And from the bottom of my heart I thanked 
Admiral Jules James for making my leave possible. 

It wasn’t long before we were secured to a quay in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. You can imagine my pleasure when I stepped from the gangway on 
to New York earth and I realized I was really home. Frankly I never expected 
to see it again. In 1941 I had visions that war was a lot more dangerous than 
it had proven for me. But no longer were those dangers limited to the few 
Americans who had volunteered abroad. Pearl Harbour had happened; my 
fellow countrymen were fighting the aggressors and here I was, back in the 
uniform of a foreign service. I wondered what reception Britishers found 
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now, for I would be looked on as one by all who did not know me. In 1940-1 
_ feelings had shaded from very pro- to very anti-British. 

I had several weeks to live as I chose and I had to decide how I was 
going to use the period. There was my family. There was Ginger to call. 
There were old friends to contact, friends I hadn’t been able to say good-bye 
to in ’41 like Howard O’Connor and his wife Patricia. As my time was short 
I preferred convenient quarters in the city. I knew the Roosevelt Hotel 
would look after me if they could and there I headed. I wasted no time to put 
through several ’phone calls. 

Those I called left no doubt of their surprise on hearing my voice. I got 
a slight appreciation of what fun a ghost must have haunting people. Even 
Ginger shouted: “Good God, no! It can’t be!” 

And now I waited for her. What would she look like? Had she changed? 
Would there be the same excitement in being together? Well, I would soon 
know. I lit up my pipe and commenced unpacking my bags. 

In the midst of my work of settling down the bell rang. The door opened 
and in came a familiar face, a bit sunburnt, with dazzling copper hair. I could 
hardly take my eyes off her. She had improved with the added year. I wel- 
comed her with open arms and a generous embrace. 

“Well, Nelson’s sailor, can you see with both eyes? How do I look?” 

“Ginger, you’re like French wine, you improve with time.” 

We reviewed our experiences in Halifax, living them over again in an 
enjoyable luncheon hour. There was no getting away from it, Ginger was 
delightful company. I appreciated this even more sitting through the motion 
picture which though well advertised proved uninteresting, and I was sorry 
I had taken her to the cinema. When we got out of the theatre I felt sure 
Ginger thought we could have found something better to do with those 
couple of hours than sitting politely bored, and I was loath to leave her that 
way, but just now time was something I couldn’t replace, for my plans had 
been made. 

“Am I going to see anything of you while you’re here?” she asked, as the 
hour turned for me to leave. 

“T was going to ask you that, Ginger. I’ll be away for three days. Suppos- 
ing I call you when I get back.” 

“How would you like to spend a day at the seashore ?”’ she asked. 

“T’d love to.” I took her for a cocktail at Longchamps and then hailed a 
cab for her and I made my way to pick up a bag. 

Strange it was to be home. After the excitement of the first few days wore 
off I grew restless. I had become accustomed to be doing something and to 
be doing nothing was poison for me. Before more days passed a longing 
manifested itself to see the old sights again, mix with the people, hear their 
thoughts. There were occasions when members of the family accompanied 
me; and times when I joined old friends for a house-party or for an evening 
of night-clubbing, but there were also times when I went out alone. I dis- 
covered that in the restaurants, night-clubs and on the streets the uniform 
attracted attention and I experienced feelings of living in disguise. It was 
when I was alone that I observed people accepted me as a foreigner and I 
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was presumed a guest in my own country. I never will forget the man, not 
too old for service himself, who threw at me why I wasn’t at sea fighting? I 
met with rudeness from some and it roused my blood pressure. And when I 
expressed myself in good American fashion, they were shocked. But far more 
often I met with warm hospitality. 

Frequently a car pulled up offering me a lift, people stopped to talk to 
me, inviting me for a drink and to dinner. The goodwill was astonishing. 
I found it embarrassing. At first I made it a point of thanking them and 
letting them know I was American. But then I couldn’t go on explaining to 
all who stopped me with: “Look here! Don’t get me wrong. I’m American.” 
After the first couple of times it sounded too theatrical. Also it aroused 
curiosity and numbers of questions; it was like having to relate one’s history 
to a never-ending procession. My real concern was not to seem unappreci- 
ative nor offend these kind people, friendly to the uniform I wore. Being on 
leave, my time limited, I just couldn’t cope with the hospitality offered me. 

Occasionally at a bar I encountered the ‘wise guy’, harmless, even well- 
meaning, but whose purpose in life seemed a love to rib the British. That 
was my meat. Dressed as a British Naval Officer, I found mixing with them 
an experience. They generally paid for my drinks and proved ‘target for 
tonight.’ I grew to love them. I knew their thoughts, but they didn’t know 
mine. Most of them had the same impressions of the British I first had. Could 
I have spoken with a ‘county’ British accent there is no telling what 
amusement might have fallen to me. Still, my dress allowed me some oppor- 
tunity to prod where I knew the Anglo-American pot could be stirred and 
exploit possibilities. [t was a lovely opportunity for fun and games with 
them and I waded in on any reasonable provocation. Ginger was with me on 
several occasions and always ended up in a fit of laughter. She seemed to 
prefer that sort of entertainment to the theatre. 

Then came a day I spent visiting Wall Street, where for many years I had 
been one of them. I strolled down that narrow street which I first saw as a 
youngster looking for a job. 

It looked different to me now. I was an observer. I passed old friends 
on the street who didn’t recognize me in the British uniform. How occupied 
they all looked. Not one of them really looked carefree and they were safe 
from the bodily risk of war. I, engaged in the hazards of convoying at sea, 
felt sorry for them, for I was happy and carefree. Was it possible that the 
civilian’s daily lot to make ends meet was more worrisome than the risk in 
war? I wondered. From the strained faces I saw I seemed to see the answer. 
What a shocking answer. 

I called on an old friend of mine, a partner of one of the old banking 
houses. He was surprised to see me in uniform and looked at me as though 
I were a ghost. But if he was surprised I was more so. He looked pale, sickly, 
whereas I looked and felt in the pink of condition. We lunched together at 
his club. I met old friends; the cares and difficulties of living in this modern 
age was in their faces. 

I stood before the building where Struthers and Dean had their offices. 
Jimmy O’Donnell was a partner in the firm and one of my very old friends. 
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A scene came before me. The year now was 1939. The phoney war had 
broken out. ““You’ve been talking about helping Britain. I’ve something that 
may interest you,” he said. “You know Britain is disposing of her foreign 
holdings to raise dollars. I needn’t tell you what would happen if large blocks 
of pecs were known to“be overhanging the market. Can you place 
some?” 

“Yes!” I said. And over our private wire, I worked with Jimmy placing 
blocks of securities held by the British people which wouldn’t have been for 
sale but for Hitler. 

There was the building where Vilas and Hicky had their offices. My friend, 
Arthur Kneis, was one of the partners. The phoney war had ended; Holland 
and Belgium had fallen. The Maginot Line had crumpled and France, too, 
was no more. The Western World looked on and eyed Great Britain faced by 
the conquering Germany. But what did it matter if England fell! I 
recalled a day about that time when Arthur Kneis and I sat at lunch together 
at the Bankers’ Club. It was an unsatisfactory world and I remembered saying 
to him: “If England falls we’re finished. The world won’t be fit to live in. 
I'd like to take a cruise and get away from it all.” It wasn’t so terribly long 
after that I took a cruise . . . a cruise to get into it all. I’m alive and Arthur 
Kneis is dead. 

It seemed only yesterday I had left Evadne to board U.S.S. Brooklyn for 
passage to the States. Already a week of my leave had gone by. 

I still had the shopping to do for shipmates in Evadue and I decided this 
was as good a time as any. I went out and strolled leisurely up Madison 
Avenue in the fifties, stopping to gaze at an attractive shop window now and 
then. As I walked along the Avenue a car drew up and the driver called 
out: 
“Can I give you a lift?” 

I found accepting the invitation most agreeable to me, yet I heard myself 
saying, ““Thanks very much, but I’m really just loafing.” 

“Hop in. I’ll drive you about the city.” 

I knew the city as well as she did. To her I was British. I asked myself, 
What do I do now? She was quite attractive; there was something about her 
smile. I got in. She introduced herself. She was about my height, brown 
hair, brown eyes, small nose, lips that seemed to be smiling and she was 
sunburnt, but whether it was from driving in the open car or from the beach 
I never asked. 

We hit it off rather well almost instantly and before an hour had gone by 
we were calling each other by our first name. I never will forget her surprise 
when she discovered I was a New Yorker and when I took her to the cosiest 
little bar ever, off the beaten track, she gave me the nicest look of amusement 
possible. I saw her several times before I left New York. As 

I found myself being crowded for time. It made the days fly and sailing 
day for me came soon enough. I found myself facing Lieutenant Doug 
Hugonin at the British Naval Liaison Office on the subject of return 
passage. 

“Here’s your train reservation to Norfolk,’ Doug said. “Report on 
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board H.M.S. Glasgow. She’s scheduled to leave for Bermuda any time after 
tomorrow. If I don’t see you again in New York perhaps we’ll meet in 
England. Good luck.” 

I was in the dining-car of the train, Norfolk-bound, when I suddenly 
remembered I had left behind Chiefie’s chocolates and a number of other 
items I’d been asked to bring back, Fortunately I was still in the States and 
could replace them. I shivered to think of the disappointed shipmates and 
how embarrassed I’d have been had I come back without them. 

I stopped in Norfolk just long enough to make my purchases and take a 
cab to the U.S. Navy Yards where I reported aboard H.M.S. Glasgow. I 
learnt we would remain alongside overnight and recalling there hadn’t been 
any fresh fruit in Bermuda for months I set out to see what I could find. 

When I returned I was accompanied by several cases of oranges, grape- 
fruits, lemons, boxes of chocolates and other things so that the cabin 
assigned me began to look as though I might establish a trade aboard ship. 
With these purchases made I commenced looking to the hour we would 
leave harbour. The chaps in the Wardroom were a friendly lot and I settled 
down for the voyage rather quickly. The following morning we steamed 
out. 
I was detailed to assist the officer keeping the morning watch, but the 
trip from Norfolk to Bermuda was without incident. When we steamed into 
Grassy Bay, I commenced looking out for Evadne, but I needn’t have. When 
G/asgow secured alongside ‘the dockyard quay I was pleasantly surprised to 
find Evadne berthed just a length ahead of her. It couldn’t have been more 
convenient. My leave period had been well timed, for several days later 
Evadne took to sea, and commenced the duties assigned her. 

Weeks on end Evadne did night and day patrols. U-boat hunts sometimes 
brought her within a day’s cruising range of the American coast. Between 
these duties she steamed out hundreds of miles to intercept Allied vessels at 
sea Bermuda-bound. Mostly these were American merchantmen of great 
size and speed, often with speed greater than Evadne’s and to escort them was 
always a problem. It was either ‘slow down and let us escort you’ or carry on 
leaving the escort behind. 

What is more depressing than to steam days and nights to meet up with 
the lonely merchantman only to see her ‘whistle-off’ leaving you behind as 
though you were standing still, left to smartly watch over an ever-lengthen- 
ing line of foam disappearing in the distance. 

As the Captain oft remarked on such occasions, ““We’ve had it.” Then with 
an order for more ‘revs’ Evadue grunted and groaned trying to keep up. 
Chiefie never had much time for a yacht converted to a warship. He pined 
to be in something bigger, and he watched the lumbering merchantman 
with an understanding heart, a soft spot, for wasn’t she of the ships he loved? 
. ..a member of his profession racing on, a quarry hunted by the enemy. At 
least we provided rear escort. 

But we learnt from such experiences; they were not without dividends. 
Resultant conversation with the Operations Officer of the U.S. Naval Base 
brought changes. Attention was drawn to the benefits to be detived from 
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two watships hunting in line abreast, for if we couldn’t keep up with all 
merchant vessels we could at least anticipate their passage along the given 
course and sweep that route for U-boats . . . make reasonably certain that 
none were operating in those waters for the time en route. Alone we could 
sweep roughly a two-mile channel, but with another in line abreast we could 
sweep a minimum four-mile lane and by zigzagging in line abreast broaden 
the ocean channel swept quite considerably. 

The suggestion took hold. Evadne was fortunate in that she came under 
Rear-Admiral Jules James, Commandant, U.S. Naval Base, and Rear- 
Admiral G. W. Taylor, Commodore, H.M. Dockyards, Bermuda. These 
two men, though high in station, were accessible, and once sold on an idea 
backed it. 

But escort vessels were scarce. The war encompassed an area that was 
global and Allied merchantmen, though harried and hunted, yet steamed on 
the horizons of many seas and oceans. Patrols to be maintained were many. 
Even then another ship, the U.S.S. Ow/, soon steamed by our side helping 
to keep the adjacent seas clear of U-boats. She was only a naval ocean-tug, 
but she flew the Stars and Stripes. She carried an ice-cream mixer, an ice- 
cooler with red letters blazing ‘Coca-Cola’ and her own cinema and films. She 
also carried men, men eager to come to grips with the U-boats. U-boats that 
had been sending reports back to Doenitz of the wonderful hunting-ground 
the American seaboard provided. America was re-atming fast, and in the 
meantime men like those in U.S.S. Ow/ were holding the line. 

Owl and Evadne now hunted in pairs. Though U-boats had boasted of 
‘these happy hunting-grounds’, we swept channels of safety unopposed and 
our merchantmen steamed through these channels to Bermuda unhindered 
and afloat. To me it was a period in life I shall never forget, for Evadne 
operated under the Stars and Stripes and the White Ensign as though 
they were one and with Ow/ at our side the two flags flew but cables 
apart at sea, ready to challenge our enemies. 

Owl to Evadne was more than an ally at sea... she was a friend in port. 
The ships’ complements mixed well, our ways of life mixed well and if we 
enjoyed their cinemas they enjoyed our Wardroom life. Ow/’s Chiefie and 
ours became inseparable. Amongst the sailors, friendships grew up on 
Ow/’s quarter-deck where films were shown on nights in port. Often secured 
alongside each other it was no rarity to see our ratings having a go at iced 
Coca-Cola and some of Ow/’s sailors responding to the call of “Up spirits’ as 
if they were in His Majesty’s Navy. And between Ow/’s cinema, her ice cream, 
Coca-Cola and Evadne’s daily tot of rum all willingly shared, the men found 
their own pleasures as sailors always do. 

The war moved on. Things didn’t stand still in those’days. One day 
Ow/ received word she was to return to the States for a refit and her captain 
and officers to new appointments. It was farewell to old shipmates and in 
Evadne’s Wardroom over drinks the ship’s clock ticked the closing of a 
chapter whose end we were all sorry to see. That we did not sink or even 
meet up with a U-boat in all those months was just sheer bad luck. Certainly 
we hunted them together hard enough through all kinds of weather when 
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it was actually safer for the U-boats than for ourselves. Our Chiefie was 
really broken up: ‘Good old Chiefie from Ow/ was leaving him.’ 

With the Ow/ gone, Evadue sailed alone for a spell. But some of the 
people around St. George’s still recall the Ow/ and Evadne a-hunting together 
... for didn’t they from their windows see both ships attacking a U-boat 
contact with depth-charges only a few miles E.S.E. of St. David’s? Didn’t 
they witness Evadne lowering her whaler and picking up dead bodies? 
When they were told the bodies picked up were really very large fish, 
which they were, none would believe it. They were certain the only thing 
fishy was our story; that we withheld the real one. 

Still, we hoped we might provide them with a real one. There was work 
to do. Another U-boat report by aircraft and Evadne was dispatched to 
investigate the area. Hours went by, darkness was coming on and we were 
approaching the reported position of the U-boat. For some unknown 
reason a feeling pervaded the ship that we would find something this time. 
Darkness had now set in. Evadne hunted methodically, her Asdic sound beams 
probed the undersea with pulsating fingers feeling for that substance, which 
would cause the fingers to recoil instantly with echoing warning that there 
was something there. 

I stood by Pogson as he occasionally switched off the Asdic transmissions 
that formed the ‘sound fingers’ and turned on the listening circuit whose 
ear would pick up any throbbing of engines or propeller noises disturbing 
the silent depths of the seas .. . noises other than our own. Suddenly Pogson 
stiffened a bit. He listened closer. 

“‘Hydrophone effect, sir. Seems to come from a distance,” he said. 

I listened with him. There was no doubt it was ‘hydrophone effect’, 
but so faint it could as easily have been passed by. The Captain altered 
course to investigate. Twenty minutes went by. The throb of the ‘H.E.’ 
was growing louder. We were overtaking the sound very quickly. 

“Must be moving in our direction,’’ commented the Captain. 

“Close up action stations.” 

On we steamed, tracking the source of growing sound. 

“There’s the reflection of light over the spot,” I said. ““That’s strange! 
There’s no aurora borealis in these parts! What’s up?” 

“Mice,” grunted Chiefie, suddenly at our sides. 

“What, with torches on their tails,” said the Captain. 

From the fo’c’sle came the sound of ‘Handy-Jones’’ voice giving 
range and deflection to ‘A’ gun crew. 

The light grew in brilliancy. Whatever it was, it was lit up like a Christmas 
tree and became even more so as we closed each other at speed. So far we 
hadn’t been observed, the darkness favoured us. 

“Tt’s a large merchantman. Can’t make out her flag,” said the Captain, 
peering through his glasses. ‘“Haven’t seen lights on the ocean since the war 
started . . . something fishy about this.”’ 

We could see her clearly now. If she had guns, they were hidden. She 
might be a raider or one of the large vessels that supplied the U-boats. 
We would soon know. The distance between us closed rapidly. 
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“Signalman . . . challenge her,” ordered the Captain. 

From Evadue flashes of light shot at the unknown. If she was a friend 
she would know the proper reply. There was no proper reply. 

“Signalman, make . . . ‘Identify yourself or we shall open fire’.” 

Chiefie looked up at the sky. There was a trace of a smile on his face and 
his expression seemed to say, ‘Good Lord abide with us for we know not 
what we do.’ Then he looked down on ‘Handy-Jones’ standing beside 
Evadne’s one main gun and his smile became real. 

From the huge lighted vessel now towering over us came flashes of 
even brighter light. Chiefie looked interested indeed. 


“She’s Swiss, sir... answering in plain language. .. . Relief ship under 
safe conduct bound for Bermuda.” 
“Right, Signalman. . . . Tell her to slow up while we investigate,” said 


the Captain, altering course to circle her. The Captain sidled around her like 
a wolf round a trap, sniffed at her, sized her up. After some tense minutes, 
he said: “Signalman, make to her .. . ‘Sorry, carry on’.”’ 

Chiefie stood there really amused now. Evadne renewed her search for the 
U-boat. With the Swiss vessel gone, the sea’s depths became as quiet as a 
graveyard. There wasn’t a sound but our own. Evadne zigzagged now, 
trying to search as wide an area of the seas as possible, steaming onwards. 
The following day with no luck to report we were ordered back to base. 
Chiefie and I both wondered about the Swiss vessel... . Had she been a 
fake? Had we been taken in? No, she was in harbour when we came in. 
But we weren’t in long enough to make her acquaintance. 

We were in only long enough to observe the yacht Samar comfortably 
secured to her berth. She wore the White Ensign, did a spot of ‘pilot’ duty 
when the need arose and in between she rested. To over-worked Evadne 
it appeared she was always resting, and being the only other seaworthy 
vessel on the station at the time capable of doing off-shore patrol, feeling 
aboard Evadne was that she should be used to take ona share of the lighter 
duties. 

“You’d think after a steady diet of night patrol we’d geta break,” 
growled Chiefie. “Out of self-respect you’d think Swmar would ask for some 
active duty. Even being tied up to the wharf gets monotonous.” 

The drizzling rain and fog didn’t help our disposition any either. That 
this night’s patrol was going to be damned unpleasant was obvious by 
just looking through the portholes. Swmar comfortably tied up to the pier 
with just a small duty watch aboard was an irritant to our over-worked 
contribution to the war effort. 

We steamed out of St. George’s harbour hidden by drifting banks of fog. 
Two miles east of the three-mile buoy Evadue altered course to starboard 
and commenced the line of patrol, steaming south for three miles then 
reversing the course to north for six miles, maintaining a patrol against 
any hostile vessel attempting to sneak into the Narrows, Bermuda’s only 
entrance. Evadue cruised up and down this line for hours. During this 
period it drizzled, it poured, it stopped, then rained again. Fog banks drifted 
in and out. Evadne’s bridge log showed irregular bearings taken on objects 
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ashore. The log also carried several notations stating that from 2000 to 
2130: bearings to check drift and set were unobtainable, Island and lights 
obscured by fog. 

When I came on at midnight to take over the watch from Subby the 
fog had worsened. I asked Subby if he had informed the Captain. This he 
hadn’t done, not wishing to disturb the Captain’s sleep. What worried me 
was a stealthily increasing wind blowing in from the east, this would be 
working the ship westward to the reefs. I didn’t at all like taking over 
the watch, not knowing where the ship was. But there was nothing Subby 
could do about it; furthermore I was senior and the ship’s navigator. 
Beyond familiarizing me with what had been going on in his watch there 
was nothing more he could do. I took over the watch and immediately 
altered our patrolling line to 150° on the south leg and to 030° on the 
returning north leg, figuring these courses would work the ship slowly 
eastwards away from the reefs. 

We kept this patrol up until 0130 when it cleared sufficiently to take 
several bearings of Mount Hill and Gibbs lights. A straight line running 
north and south through the intersection of this fix placed the three-mile 
buoy in our path. This meant that all my cheating to eastward had not 
been sufficient to work the ship farther away from land. The only other 
answer was that Evadne had been closer to land than was suspected when 
I took over. In either case I didn’t like it. There seemed little sense in 
continuing to incur risk in order to maintain this moving patrol when we 
could accomplish our purpose from an anchored position off the Narrows, 
by keeping a hydrophone watch on the entrance. Furthermore, in steaming, 
the disturbance of our churning propeller and engines could be picked 
up by a U-boat eight miles away, whereas if anchored with engines silenced 
in this weather we could remain unseen and unheard. 

A temporary lifting of the fog came opportunely; we could anchor on 
bearings if we made haste. I knocked at the Captain’s sea cabin. A sleepy 
grunt “What is itr’? greeted me. He came out enveloped in duffle coat, 
stifling a yawn. I acquainted him with the weather conditions and recom- 
mended we carry out the remainder of our watch anchored outside the 
Narrows or at least drop our hook until the weather improved. Strange, 
he wouldn’t agree. 

“No, carry on the patrol,” he said. 

“Captain, I want to call attention to the risk we incur without anything 
to gain. There’s no way to check our drift or set if the weather turns bad 
again. We’re operating too close to shore,”’ I emphasized. 

The Captain shook his head. Until now there had always been good 
reason and an objective to risks we took. Now it seemed purposeless, I 
just couldn’t see logic to this willingness to incur risk to no purpose. There 
were no U-boats around, in fact there weren’t even rumours of any sighted 
by aircraft. 

“Do our orders insist on this line patrol being carried out?” I asked, 
feeling maybe that was it, but the Captain pretended not to hear it. 

“Well, if that’s your order, Captain, that’s it, but if fog drifts in again 
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for a long spell with this easterly wind blowing us to shore I will have 
no way of knowing how far off the ship is from the reefs.’ 

““You have the Asdic echo-sounder, haven’t you? Use it,”’ he said. 

“If we’re going to use that to keep off the reefs we can’t use it for 
U-boat detection, which is the purpose for being out. It’s impossible to do 
both at the same time,” I pointed out, feeling the hell with it all and turned 
to carry out the patrol as ordered. 

The Captain had hardly resumed sleep when a thick fog swept in as if on 
horseback. There were periods I couldn’t see the fo’c’sle gun from the bridge. 
We were swallowed by fog. If the compass played tricks now we wouldn’t 
know where land was, let alone how far we were from the shallow waters. 
Estimating the force of the wind blowing us towards the sharp coral reefs I 
changed the ‘south’ leg of our patrol to 140° for a half-hour and the ‘north’ 
leg to 030° for a half-hour. This I figured would work the ship slowly 
seaward, I held to these courses. At two-twenty we felt a scraping to port- 
side, off the bow. A chill swept down my back. I didn’t know what to 
expect next nor even what to do next. I had the order on my lips, “Stop 
port engine ... half astern together’’ to bring the ship to a standstill when 
Duty Signalman Shorters, acting as lookout as well, shouted: 

“Three-mile buoy scraping portside.”’ 

So that’s what it was! Even on a clear night we ordinarily had trouble 
enough seeing it, tonight we scrape it. However, I heaved a sigh of relief 
when it passed the port propeller without injuring it. It could have been 
wotse. For all the control I had over the situation, it could have been the 
reefs. I heaved another heavy sigh and silently cussed the Captain. He over- 
rated my ability. Now, from the buoy, I altered course, steaming directly 
east, away from Bermuda, for fifteen minutes before resuming the ‘north- 
south’ and ‘south-north’ line of patrol. 

The weather didn’t get better, neither did it get worse, but what did it 
matter if you couldn’t see anything anyhow? At about three-thirty I began 
to experience recurring feelings that everything wasn’t all right. I commenced 
diverting the echo beam from submarine detection to reef detection. But 
there were no reef echoes to cause concern and the patrol went on. I just 
-couldn’t rid myself of the feeling that the ship was in danger. Possibly steam- 
ing blind so long had this effect on me. And when ‘Handy-Jones’ appeared to 
take the watch over at 4 a.m. there was of course nothing to turn over but 
fog and a ship’s estimated position which was nothing but ‘a hope and a 
prayer’. I told him there was nothing I could put my finger on to prove the 
ship was off her estimated position, only a sense of uneasiness. Call it a 
hunch, call it second sense, the fact was an inner voice kept warning me 
not to leave the bridge and I asked him if he minded if I hung on awhile 
and did not turn the watch over to him until I was satisfied my forebodings 
were imaginary. 

It would have been extremely unfair and dangerous to turn respon- 
sibility for the ship over to one just come on the bridge from sleep under 
existing conditions. He would have been perfectly justified to refuse accep- 
ting responsibility and I debated calling the Captain and acquainting him 
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with my feelings . . . but they were only feelings and vague, he’d probably 
think I was panicking because of the fog. Yet if things happened there would 
be a court of inquiry, possibly even a Court-Martial when I would be asked 
why I hadn’t called the Captain. 

Again I commenced using the Asdic beam for reef detection listening 
to echoes while I acquainted Number One with the conditions that had 
prevailed throughout my watch, giving him an opportunity to get the 
feel of things. I was hoping that between us, if the fog lifted but a moment, we 
might be able to snatch a bearing or two on the basis of which I could turn 
the watch over with an easy mind. 

Suddenly I heard an echo. Damn it, it was close! I shouted to the 
telegraphsman: 

“Stop port engine. Half astern both!” 

I stood fixed, feeling my heart sink. I knew we were too late to escape 
damage. A scraping and a crunching vibrated through the ship’s keel. How 
much damage depended on how quick the effect of ‘half astern both engines’ 
took. 

“Hard a starboard!” I ordered, intending to use the balance of forward 
motion for turning away from the reef banks. This manceuvre could only 
succeed if we hadn’t drifted further into their midst than I suspected. 

“Stop both engines! Midships the wheel.”’ I held my breath. 

We had backward motion now. Some more scraping was heard. We 
were in for it. Something had to be done and fast or we would drift 
into disaster. Evadne’s career would end here, on the reefs. I had to 
risk it. 

“Half ahead port, steer ogo degrees!” I ordered, mentally debating if I’d 
taken the correct action. 

And then a miracle happened. I saw a flashing light, but which one 
was it? It cleared a bit more, I recognized the light! It was St. Catherine’s 
and then “‘Handy-Jones’ picked up St. David’s . . . now we had two bearings. 
We estimated we were just over the edge of the shallow reef bank, and 
being carried farther in by wind and set. The question was how to get 
away quickly from this dangerous patch of water that entrapped us without 
hitting even one of the sharp, toothy reefs that abounded here, any one of 
which would rip open Evadne’s bottom. We didn’t know what reef lurked - 
ahead nor to either side of us; even the large-scale chart couldn’t give 
information to the few feet we were interested in. 

The Captain had dashed out, awakened by the scraping, crunching and 
shivering of the keel rather than by the Bridge Messenger. But I had been 
too busy to notice or pay attention to anything but rescuing the ship from 
its unhealthy environment. There wasn’t time! Evadue was like a fly in a 
spider’s web. 

I experienced every emotion of fright, panic, horror and helplessness 
followed by a sudden outburst of action. The Navy’s proper training took 
hold and came to my rescue in the midst of my crumbling world. The whole 
thing only lasted two or three minutes but what a span in my life those 
few minutes were. 
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“Handy-Jones’ hadn’t been wasting time either; he had rushed off a 
tating to check the damage and summon the Coxswain to get a working 
party to stem any inrushing sea, at the same time acquainting the Captain 
with as much as he could of the situation. The Captain now took over and 
I must say, though I inwardly’cussed him for not listening to me earlier, 
admiration quickly followed in the wake of the masterly way he took hold 
of the ship and nursed her out of a critical position. He never said a word 
beyond: 

“Well, Pilot, we’re out of trouble. This is a good experience for you. 
We’ll anchor until daybreak.” 

Pogson returned with a report that the oscillator and dome had been 
damaged, some sea had come in but that had now been closed off. We all 
looked at one another with great relief. The ship had been uncommonly 
lucky, how lucky I realized several weeks later when a four-masted sailing 
schooner under somewhat similar weather went on the reefs only a mile 
away and remained there a wreck... her upper decks and masts silhouetting 
the skyline, warning all to keep away. Though pounded by waves and 
heavy seas this relic of another age remained as an exposed warning to the 
end of our duty in Bermuda. It was the last thing I saw when I left. 

Keeping an anti-submarine hydrophone watch Evadne swung to anchor 
for the balance of the night. I went below to write up the report which 
would now be necessary to turn in, for we would have to make a signal 
requesting to be dry-docked for inspection and repairs. I couldn’t help 
wondering how the Captain felt, whether he was regretting not having 
anchored earlier. Possibly orders prohibited doing it. None the less Evadne 
was damnably lucky to be afloat. At least she was safe now, as safe as a ship 
can be anchored outside with a war on. Strange, though, how a little voice 
disturbing peace of mind all through the watch could have known what 
was shaping up and kept warning me to the very end. What a schooling 
I was obtaining I didn’t then appreciate. Later in H.M.S. Riou I was to 
remember Taylor of Evadne with a kindly thought. 

At crack of dawn we raised our anchor and got under way. We made 
two signals . . . one to Commandant NOB read: ‘Evadne scraped reef 
incurring damage which will require dry-docking for repairs’. Another signal was 
made to Commodore, H.M. Dockyards. 

A crisp reply ordered us in for repairs. This meant the ship would be 
unable to carry out scheduled duties for at least two or three days. Evadne 
was needed for duty, there was no other to relieve her and both U.S.N. and 
R.N. took a very poor view of the incident. The plain blunt fact of the 
matter was the ship couldn’t be spared. 

Evadne was unable to make speed without taking water, but there was 
also another good reason, the starboard engine decided to give trouble. We 
limped into the main basin and secured alongside berth number one and 
awaited the arrival of Lt.-Commander Prentice, the shore-based Asdic 
specialist from H.M.S. Malabar, who was to arrange for a diver to be sent 
to inspect the oscillator and dome damage. 

However, Evadne wasn’t in dockyard for long. A new oscillator and 
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dome were quickly installed and with that, the damage suffered from the 
reefs was made good. We were on night duty again. 

Still, the report submitted on this was not to be the last of it, we were 
to be asked more embarrassing questions before this became a forgotten 
incident, if it ever really became forgotten. The real pay-off was to occur 
some days later when berthed in Hamilton. The Captain had been ashore 
and ran into the skipper of Sumar. When I saw our Captain he was fuming 
at the mouth, he was in fact just returning on board from this upsetting 
meeting. 

“What do you think, Pilot?” he said, his voice almost choking with 
emotion, his black eyes spitting fire. “I just ran into the Captain of Samar 
on Front Street and what do you think he had the gall to say: ‘I heard 
Evadne ran into a reef. You’re lucky to get away with it. I could have told 
you there were some dangerous reefs in that spot. If you like P’ll go over the 
chart with you and point out some of the really bad spots to you’... I 
wonder if he is trying to be funny in a sarcastic way or whether he really 
thinks I can’t read a chart!’’ 

I chuckled inwardly. This was a classic bit of humour as far as I was 
concerned even though it was at our expense. 

I was coming to the opinion these two were unconsciously developing 
a beautiful hate. For some unknown reason their temperaments clashed. 
It almost appeared like the age-old struggle as to who was a big boy between 
them, who was senior! Actually Taylor was, but Swmar’s Captain wouldn’t 
acknowledge nor accept it. They rubbed each other the wrong way. They 
reminded me of a couple of stags sizing each other up, knowing that a show- 
down must eventually come between them. It came at a later date. In the 
meantime Evadne had to undergo her period of establishing a reputation 
as a ship with never a dull moment. In fact, something was shaping up now, 
though no one would have ever guessed it. 

In peaceful St. George’s harbour lay a tramp steamer, rusty, drowsy 
looking and streaked with the salt of Atlantic seas. In her holds she carried 
high explosives. Two hundred yards to eastward Evadne, looking warlike 
with her bristling fore and aft guns, lay secured to the quay. Standing on 
her fo’c’sle gun platform a sun-baked, homesick sailor gazed portside for 
signs of the returning Duty Postman quietly hoping the planes spotted by | 
Evadne yesterday brought mail with it from home. The sailor was Pogson, 
and it recalled visions of his girl-friend as I remembered her last standing 
on the jetty at Birkenhead and the wail of shrieking air-raid sirens which 
were associated with that memory. 

In the wireless cabin the operator, half-clad, caught in the midst of his 
ablutions prior to going ashore, swore loudly as he tumbled to the meaning 
of the incoming message he was taking down. 

“Huh!” he grunted aloud. “Cheated out of shore leave again. I might 
have known it.” 

In a few minutes he was handing the Captain the signal, and signal in 
hand the Captain approached Chiefie. 

“Any of your men ashore? We have to leave straight away.” 
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“No, not again!” cried Chiefie. “There must be some rest for the ship’s 
engines. Won’t hold up much longer without time off for maintenance.” 

Sparks and Rowan hearing this re-entered their cabin and uncere- 
moniously commenced changing back into their working rigs. Burgan, in 
the bunk opposite, draped in a towel around his mid-section, raised his head. 
His eyes disbelieved what he saw. 

“Good God! It isn’t true! We just came in from patrol,”’ he whined. 

As if in verification the Bosun’s Mate went through the passage bellowing: 
“Ship will be leaving harbour in fifteen minutes! Duty watch close up!” 

This was followed by the sound of scurrying feet above. Evadne had 
to be made ready for action and unless hurried along this would run into 
approaching darkness. The signal that precipitated this activity based its 
urgency on the aircraft’s report: ‘Submerged U-boat observed operating 
in area approximately ten miles from the three-mile-buoy.’ In the face of 
this to steam out into the Narrows, in oncoming twilight unprepared, was 
asking for trouble. Pogson moved about looking to the depth-charges 
whilst Leading-Seaman Webster gave his attention to the ready-use ammuni- 
tion lockers in case of a surface attack. Standing orders forbid ‘depth-charges 
of armament to be tested in harbour’. But distance between the quay where 
we lay and the sea entrance to the Narrows was but two miles... once 
beyond the entrance the ship had to be able to defend herself, be able to 
attack instantly if necessary. Both Pogson and Webster winked an eye at 
standing orders . . . an extenuating circumstance faced the ship. 

The Captain and I leaned over the chart table scrutinizing the signal, 
reducing its contents to a dot on the map, the U-boat’s position. A straight 
line between that point and the three-mile buoy would be the ship’s 
heading! I was in process of converting this line into a compass steering 
course when the peaceful hush which lay upon the Island of St. George was 
rent by an explosion. The surroundings quivered with disturbed currents 
of hot air and noise. The town sprang to life, heads emerging from doorways, 
railway station and other places. Was it fired in anger? By whom and from 
where? It inflamed the population’s interest in the war effort. With the 
signal on our mind the Captain and I jumped to the wing of the bridge not 
knowing what manner of attack to expect. 

A little group of ratings huddled aft turned our heroic thoughts of giving 
battle into a shiver. Infallible instinct warned us, whatever it may be, alas, it 
emanated from Evadne and we were in hot water again. I leapt down to 
the quarter-deck. 

Pogson had something to do with it, there was little doubt, for he was 
the centre of attraction . . . one side of his face was black as soot, the other 
side as grey as a ghost. He stood dazed. 

“Anyone hurt?” I asked. 

= No, sir!?’ 

“What happened, Pogson?” 

He pointed to the starboard depth-charge thrower and breathed, 
“It went off, sir.” 

“Oh, my God! Was it set to safe?” 
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“Tt should be ‘to safe’, sir, unless someone altered the setting.” 

“About where did it fall?” 

He depicted its path of flight with an up-and-down sweep of his arm in 
the direction of the tramp steamer. I felt my knees wobbling .. . that ship 
was loaded with explosives. It was only the thrower firing we’d heard... 
the depth-charge hadn’t yet exploded. When it did it could, in that shallow 
water, throw quite a jolt into the steamer’s innards . . . and if sufficiently 
powertul, and this would depend on the proximity of the depth-charge now 
submerged, it might conceivably be the cause of a detonation of some of 
the ship’s explosive cargo. The whole ship could go up. To make matters 
more disconcerting several small craft, carrying labourers and others, were 
on way to and from the opposite shores. 

“How did it happen?” 

“Can’t explain it, sir,” he said, as we made for the bridge. ‘Firing shells 
were removed from both throwers, and all depth-charges put to the ‘safe’ 
when we entered the channel. I’m certain both had been removed. Normally 
I test triggers, insert shells and set charges only after leaving the Narrows 

. . this exception was due to oncoming darkness and the proximity of 
possible action. After checking the port thrower first, which reacted normal 
like, I proceeded to test the starboard thrower trigger expecting to hear a 
similar click, instead .. . well, sir, you heard the explosion! Don’t know how 
the shell got back into the firing chamber. Shells when withdrawn are 
always under lock and key.” 

Pogson repeated the story to the Captain who listened with a worried 
face. It was our duty now to notify the proper authorities, local police, and 
all likely to be effected by the hazard. And this we did. A wave of excitement 
swept over harbour and town. The vessel with the explosive cargo raised 
her anchor and put out to sea. Harbour traffic came to a standstill. Homes 
ashore were notified to keep all windows open until the explosion had 
taken place. All sorts of orders were being issued by local officials to cover 
a situation the like of which sleepy St. George’s had never been confronted 
with. 

A signal was dispatched to Commandant NOB Bermuda and Commo- 
dore, H.M. Dockyards informing them of the incident and requesting an 
experienced naval diver be detailed to raise the hazard if it did not explode. 
in the interim. 

But the depth-charge was British make, even if a U.S. Naval diver was 
available he would not be familiar with this type, and worse, it was quite 
possible the diver would turn out to be a local civilian. If it exploded while 
handling there would be a court of inquiry held and quite probably a 
court martial; at best the ship would be in an awkward position for having 
permitted it to occur. 

“Julius Priest!” I said. “It’s fortunate it wasn’t the port thrower. The 
local inhabitants would have taken a grim view of our war effort if a depth- 
charge went sailing through someone’s window.” 

Several minutes had elapsed since the firing of the charge. This lent 
proof it was either ‘at the safe position’ or at least set for very deep water, 
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otherwise it would have exploded. How long it would remain safe depended 
on how long the firing detonator, separated only by three inches of space 
from the priming charge held by an expanded rubber-washer, could resist 
the pressure of the water exerted against the depth-charge from both sides. 
A constant and sufficient pressure could wear away this safety precaution 
and result in forcing a sudden impact of the firing-detonator and priming- 
charge contained in two separate cylinders, each lodged on opposing ends 
of the tubular channel extending lengthwise through the depth-charge itself. 
Therein lay the uncertainty. Overhanging danger in retrieving it was really 
not great if the person attempting the feat was familiar with the principles 
it operated on. It could prove otherwise if disturbed by hands without the 
‘know how’. 

Another signal was made to Commodore, H.M. Dockyards and to NOB : 

“Request permission for Evadne to leave behind a volunteer diver to 
search known spot for depth-charge accidentally fired.’ 

This volunteer, who had never done a dive nor even knew what the 
inside of a diver’s suit looked like, was myself... and the Captain, who 
apparently knew more about its difficulties than myself, eyed me with 
interest and with what little amusement he could muster. But I did know 
depth-charges and their intricacies and our hope was to make the incident of 
small consequence by recovering the charge, with as little ado as possible. 

By this time people were looking out of windows and staring at Evadne. 
But to Evadne nothing was any longer new, not even the embarrassing 
position of having to leave in a hurry. Our orders to sail immediately 
remained in force. Also, not receiving a reply to our signal offering to leave 
a volunteer behind, I sailed with Evadne. We steamed out at speed giving 
rise to all sorts of rumours. It didn’t help matters much ashore we learnt 
later. 

If only we could have found the reported U-boat we might have even 
been able to return like conquering heroes. But when this report, like so 
many others we had chased, proved naught but a trip to sea and back, we 
really weren’t enthused about returning to St. George’s again; it was 
awkward to say the least. 

Nonetheless, Evadne put on her best face as we steamed through the 
‘cut’ to appear as though nothing had ever happened. We made a navy-like 
approach to the same wharf and secured routinely. In the short absence, 
Evadne had become well known. One had only to mention he was from 
‘her’ to arouse interest. We also learnt a coloured diver had successfully 
retrieved the depth-charge thereby becoming a local hero, and that it was 
now testing in His Majesty’s dockyard store where we could claim it. 


CHAPTER XIV 
ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE PROPOSAL 


F Evadne couldn’t find a U-boat it certainly didn’t mean that they had 

left the Atlantic ... far from it. Chiefie said we were lucky and that the 
Good Lord must look after fools. Possibly so. But I think we could have 
sunk them. Evade was a ‘fighting’ ship and Chiefie for all his griping had 
ptobably more courage than most of us who were looking for a scrap 
with a U-boat. Strangely enough Chiefie was to be safe in Evadne, it was in 
his next ship that he was to buy it and give his life. When I heard of it 
later, when I, too, had left Evadne, 1 wondered whether good old Chiefie 
hadn’t some premonition that the Germans were going to do him in, that 
the comforts of the little house and garden he had bought and yearned for 
so much wasn’t to be his. 

The U-boats were now operating in savage packs, once more hounding 
the North Atlantic, the Caribbean and Gibraltar convoy routes. The enemy 
had about eighty to ninety submarines at sea and almost three times as 
many in operational use from bases in the Biscayan ports of France, Norway 
and Germany. Though the east coast of the United States had become too 
hot for them, they were always investigating for soft spots, and they 
found them in the stream of tankers that steamed in the Caribbean and 
Gulf of Mexico bound for the east coast of the United States before voyaging 
across the Atlantic in convoy. If this vital pipeline was cut near its source 
the war would virtually be won by the Axis. Grand Admiral Doenitz knew 
this, knew that if he could bring this about he would be the second most 
powerful man in the world, second to none but Hitler. So the Caribbean 
became a flaming sea. The U-boats found another soft spot and lashed out 
in severe attacks around Trinidad and the coast of Brazil used by ships 
catrying bauxite from South America to the war factories of the United 
States. J. P. Morgan’s yacht, the Corsair, had already left the Bermuda naval 
dry-dock and was operating off Trinidad as escort and there was even rumour 
that Evadne would be loaned out to the U.S Naval Command in the- 
Caribbean. The sharks were having a helluva feast down there. 

It was worse by the winter of 1942 when new U-boats were coming from 
the building yards of Hamburg, Bremen and other German ports much faster 
than we could destroy them. For every U-boat we sank, they sank almost 
ten ships. In August, alone, the U-boats had sunk over 100 ships in wolf- 
pack attacks against the North Atlantic convoys and in September almost 
another hundred. We couldn’t build ships that fast. And whenever the 
U-boats located a convoy they ripped into it like wolves and losses mounted 
alarmingly. There seemed to be no defensive answer to these pack attacks, 
except more escorts and they just weren’t available. Things looked black 
in the Atlantic. All engaged in convoying felt great concern and the need 
for a solution weighed on everybody’s mind. 
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My interest in anti-submarine warfare began in Ma/aya when from her 
decks I watched the Destroyer Escorts at work. This interest became even 
greater after schooling in H.M.S. Osprey and continued all through Reading 
days. Working under the Captain, a top-notch R.N. Asdic Instructor, was 
like being at school in the field. I was always learning something. Though 
Asdic alarms had produced anything but U-boats the exercises were not 
without lessons and they stirred thoughts. There was one experience in 
particular that left a vivid impression, and it came about through a break- 
down in the Asdic leaving a segment of the large convoy unscreened, and 
nothing we could do about it until we found the trouble and made repairs. 
We were helpless without the Asdic and worse it was night and we dared 
not use the lamp to signal another Escort to warn them. 

But it was this that started me on what I thought was a clue for a remedy 
to a weakness in convoying .. . one which the U-boats were making use 
of whenever they struck. I pursued this lead and found myself involved in 
all sorts of mathematical problems, getting into it deeper and deeper, and 
always coming up against a stone wall of immovable facts. Yet I felt the 
clue was good and would lead to an answer. 

I waved aside the impulse to go to the Captain with a thought that 
was fuzzy, not well thought out. Certainly not with what I had in mind. For 
by this time I had begun to stumble on the fact I was actually playing 
with something which if it had merit would necessitate a new type of convoy 
formation. I didn’t even know what shape that formation would take, nor 
what the Escorts’ new positions would be, not yet anyhow. Not until I 
had fully explored it, had facts and proof on paper. In my off-hours I had 
kept quietly at work on it, hoping that if I produced something of merit 
the Captain would take it from there on and we would have the pleasure 
of submitting the proposal through our ship, Reading. Then the hurricane 
had stepped in and put an end to that, and on leaving Reading my interest 
in the problem waned. After all, who was I to tackle a thing like that? 

But with wolf-packs mauling the convoys and Evadne on anti-submarine 
patrols this interest stirred anew. In port I found myself alone in the chart- 
house working out problems derived from our anti-submarine reports on 
actions at sea. They hid nothing from us. These reports were filled with 
information to keep us alert to new tactics which the U-boats were using, 
and after studying them I always found myself wondering: Was I on the 
right track? Was there an answer to these pack attacks with our limited 
Escorts? Naturally I didn’t know, but out of sheer curiosity and interest in 
this fascinating branch of the Service I persisted in plotting convoys, their 
Escorts and U-boats to scale on a chart. After analysing numerous attacks 
and observing the positions of the ships that had been sunk in the various 
convoys attacked, the answer to why our losses were so great became 
obvious. 

The fact was the present ‘block’ convoy provided a massive target in 
width and breadth of ten square miles. A target that from many angles 
couldn’t be missed by torpedoes fired in their midst, and all the merchantmen 
were in range of torpedoes fired from any side. But even more disconcerting 
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was the grim truth that U-boats were able to penetrate the Escorts’ screen 
without them being aware of it until ships began blowing up. This 
was the glaring weakness that I remembered from Reading days when the 
Asdic broke down. But did Asdics always break down? No! The reader is 
then entitled to ask, ‘How did the U-boats penetrate into the convoy?’ The 
answer is quite simple. 

In surface battles it’s the eyes that sight the enemy. Even with radar 
as another surface eye, no warship ever spares on her lookouts. Many eyes 
are on watch, night and day scanning through powerful glasses every 
sector of the horizon in hostile waters. It means life or death. But in the 
evolution of anti-submarine warfare eyes had been replaced by ears and 
these were limited to the one Asdic listening device and its operator. If 
his lone ears slept the warship was blind, and of course the convoy was 
totally blind, for in this type of warfare one sees with his ears and the 
merchantmen had no ears. Add to that the fact that the submerged trans- 
mission which does the detecting is a very narrow beam and cannot detect 
to left or right of it and is continually moving, like a guard walking from 
gate to gate which is comparable to the arc of screening, you get an idea 
of the problem. Once the transmission has passed say an angle of 1° that 
angle is a blind spot in the screen until the transmission comes back to it. 
It was obvious that one pair of ears to a large segment of a convoy was 
insufficient and very dangerous. Even worse, I knew through my own 
experience that Asdic sound transmissions will penetrate certain waters at 
some angles and very poorly at other angles. More Escorts could remedy 
this weakness but was there another solution? The problem I was working 
on hinged on where to get more ears, where to place these ears, for there 
just weren’t any more Escorts available. 

Another point to remember was that when U-boats broke through a 
screen there was no telling which of six operators, covering an area of well 
over twelve square miles, was to blame, if at all. It is an unfortunate truth 
that a person’s ears are often asleep though his eyes may be wide open. 
Through years of hearing only what you want to hear has left the ears as a 
secondary means of warning of danger. The average person reacts far 
quicker to what he sees than what he hears. Add to this the tedious, tiresome 
hours of watchful listening with headphones on your ears that carries on ~ 
for days and nights when nothing has happened and carelessness sets in. 
That a U-boat pack is lurking just outside your area ready to strike, you 
don’t know unless at that moment your ears are terribly awake, for the 
warning the Asdic gives you is often so slight, so thin and low, so momentary. 
And then it happens. Ships blow up. Men die. 

To make matters worse, the U-boats after attacking hid under the 
surviving merchantmen who by their very ‘block’ formation provided the 
enemy with a shelter of more than ten square miles where they couldn’t be 
counter-attacked nor even found. Columns of ships churning and rechurning 
the same waters created such an underwater disturbance that no Asdic 
transmission could penetrate, and if it did you seldom if ever would hear 
the slight echo of the Asdic sound-wave bouncing off the U-boat in that 
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noise. Was there a solution to that? The problem I was trying to solve had 
to provide an answer to all these questions and yet be practical in operation. 

About this time Evadue had a spell of night duty only. This meant more 
time during the day. In the chart-house during daylight hours I explored 
problems involving time, speed, sound and bearings. Every simulated 
attack had to ccnform to the known limitations: of U-boats’ manceuvrability 
and underwater speed; of the most modern torpedo’s range and speed; 
of the working range of Asdic transmissions and the time it took the sound 
operator to complete his arc of screening, and come back to the blind spots; 
of radar range and the time it took to complete the arc of screening. So 
after charting these limitations, which were my barriers, I laid out more 
convoys with Escorts to scale and then had U-boats coming at the convoy 
from all angles. 

Then one day I suddenly fell on what looked like an answer. It seemed 
so obvious that I marvelled I hadn’t come on it sooner, and I began to fret 
that I would run against an immovable fact that would make it impracticable 
as I had so often experienced by now. I went through some exciting moments 
as I applied the various tests it had to meet. To my surprise this worked! 
And so by altering the ‘block’ convoy into an ‘Asdic line abreast convoy’ 
I had the answer. But what does that mean to a layman? Just this: In this 
convoy each merchantman would steam shoulder to shoulder and each for 
the first time would carry an Asdic, have ears, and a trained naval officer 
with three operators . . . thereby removing the convoy’s blindness and 
giving that many more submerged Jookouts on a wide front. 

Going one step further, this now meant that the naval officer and his 
three men could in teamwork with the naval officer on each merchantman 
lay down a depth-charge barrage on cross-bearings that would pin down 
the U-boats’ position accurately for the right moment to fire, an attack 
which could be deadly for the U-boats. In this type of convoy the merchant- 
men would no longer be blind nor helpless. As convoys already carried a 
Senior Commodore, generally a retired Admiral, and two Junior Commo- 
dores in a wolf-pack attack each would take charge of his section of the 
line for defensive action. The Senior Commodore could of course give the 
order for the whole line to lay down a depth-charge barrage at one time. 

But the really great advantage was that the Escorts could now take up 
offensive positions far enough out from the convoy so that U-boats would 
have to first penetrate the Escorts’ screen before their torpedoes could 
come into range and having done that the U-boats would no longer run 
into the massive target of the ‘block’ convoy but one of single ships with 
many eats, and no longer ships that were blind and helpless. If the U-boats 
survived the vigorous defensive attack from the convoy, they still had 
the Escorts to face, alerted, waiting for them in the outer circle, for now the 
convoy had its own inner defence ring and there was no ‘block’ convoy 

for the U-boats to seek shelter under. Now the U-boats would be compelled 
to fight the Escorts. No more hit and run, and that as an Escort we always 
welcomed. 

However, two possible objections stared me in the face. The first was 
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that a ‘line abreast’? was not an easy formation to maintain. Could the 
merchantmen keep such a line? But why not? I asked myself. They don’t 
have to keep an exact ‘naval’ line abreast, an approximate shoulder to 
shoulder position would do. And merchantmen were already doing that 
under more difficult conditions in the ‘block’ convoy. There they not only 
had to keep shoulder to shoulder, but worry about collision with the ship 
ahead and astern, a worry they wouldn’t have in this formation. Also, I 
believed with practice they would improve. It’s amazing what human 
beings CAN do when their lives depend on it. The second was that this 
‘Asdic line abreast convoy’ would of course be four times as wide as 
the old type ‘block’ convoy and therefore be somewhat more susceptible 
to discovery by the U-boats. But my own belief, after more than a year at 
sea on Escort duties, was that ten or fifteen miles more or less on the Atlantic 
Ocean was of no great importance. The real virtue was that the ‘Asdic 
line abreast convoy’ had no objection to encountering U-boats, in fact 
welcomed it. Someone had to rid the ocean of them, clear the way, unless 
we wanted to continue giving the U-boats helpless ships, bunched together, 
as a target. A convoy of this type, could give a fairly good account of itself 
and instead of the ratio being one U-boat sunk for every ten ships they sunk, 
it was my belief that sinkings of U-boats would mount alarmingly and worry 
the Germans for a change. 

However, I still had to produce facts and proof for my contentions 
before I dared to submit it as a proposal. I wasn’t through with its problems 
by any means but I was well on the way at last. My head was bent over the 
chart table when I looked up to find Pogson alongside me, watching. 

“Can I help, sir?’ he asked. 

“T’m afraid you’d have to know trig,” I said, smiling at him. 

Pogson smiled back. “Had two years of it, sir,”’ he said. 

From then on both of us worked hours and hours on it. Trips ashore 
had lost its appeal for us. We were on something big and our complete 
interest was absorbed in producing irrefutable facts and proof on paper 
to support the theory of the ‘Asdic line abreast convoy’ we were evolving. 
Every imaginable attack against this form of convoy was investigated and 
laid out to scale on charts. As a result of several attacks changes in the arc 
of the ships’ Asdic screen was made. Normally no ‘block’ convoy had more - 
than the one rear-Escort screening astern. Here, half of the merchantmen 
wete providing a rear-screen that had, not one, but many submerged 
lookouts. This was an area from which U-boats were penetrating the 
‘block’ convoy to attack them. But now every other ship would be screening 
the seas from ahead, every other from astern so that there would be no blind 
spots anywhere. 

Of the six Escorts that generally accompany a convoy, four are allotted 
to the port and starboard flanks. Now the convoy only needed one Escort 
on each flank for there was only one merchantman there. This meant 
two Escorts could be used far in the lead instead of one, and two Escorts 
far in the rear instead of one. And actually these four Escorts were closer 
than they’d ever been before . . . for no impenetrable ‘block’ convoy 
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separated them . . . only one line of fully alert merchantmen now separated 
them with ample space between any two for the Escorts to come dashing 
through if the need arose. The three Commodore ships now provided an 
additional radar screen which from their towering masts even gave the 
Escorts eyes that penetrated the night further than theirs, besides closing 
up the surface gaps and blind spots which the limited Escorts couldn’t do. 

At long last a detailed proposal for ‘fast’- and ‘slow-moving convoys 
was teady for submission. Now it was for my Admiral and his staff to see, 
agree or disagree, and, if he agreed, to forward it on to the Admiralty. I 
felt I had the answer but I still intended to obtain the reaction of several of 
our senior naval officers with considerable active duty and convoy experience. 

I placed the diagrams and accompanying proposal for the new type convoy 
before the Captain for criticism, to pull it apart. I explained the proposal, 
step by step, the advantages and its disadvantages because of its increased 
width. We discussed it for hours. He suggested I leave it with him to browse 
over. When he next brought it up he had two suggestions. One of them was 
very good and we incorporated that straight away. The other was that we 
could safely reduce the width of this line-abreast by cutting the spread 
between the ships and achieve this with less risk of collision to the merchant- 
men than what they were already incurring by having ships both ahead and 
astern of them. 

But as my theory was that this type of a convoy would have no reason 
to fear discovery by U-boats we did not adopt this suggestion. The Captain 
himself admitted that the extra ten or fifteen miles on the ocean added really 
very little to the risk of discovery, and the next I knew was that the proposal 
was in the hands of the Commodote, a retired Rear-Admiral of considerable 
experience with convoys. 

Then came a short period when Evadue was in dockyard. She had been 
ovet-wotked. But Evadne-wasn’t a ship to be long ignored. She was either 
in trouble or hunting trouble. For her size, as a warship, she came to be 
better known in Bermuda than most. 

At this time a new use was shaping up for her. She was to come into a 
phase of duty with the U.S. Navy that was to prove most interesting and 
give value for her existence. Yet it took a cycle of events to bring this 
about. So far as the Royal Navy was concerned there never had been a 
phoney war. In fact, the first blow was struck within nine hours of its 
declaration, when the liner Athenia was torpedoed without warning 250 
miles west of Ireland by U-30, commanded by Oberleutnant Lemp who 
perished in U-110 in May 1941. Almost from that moment the anti-U-boat 
wat had become a bitter struggle. 

Britain is an island with great sea-lanes for her highways. Every mile 
of these was vulnerable to this form of attack. The severance of these 
highways meant Britain could be brought to her knees. No wonder that in 
1940, Grand Admiral Doenitz said before a large gathering, “I will show 
that the U-boat alone can win the war... .” 

And this threat had by no means been rash nor without possibility 
of achieving . . . if the Royal Navy had slept. Doenitz’s trouble was that the 
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Royal Navy had fully foreseen the dangerous possibilities the U-boats 
presented to the security of the British Isles and had gone ‘all-out’ to produce 
an effective answer long before Doenitz’s threat. This answer was never 
static but under constant probing and research through the years of peace 
and through the Battle of the Atlantic. No navy on earth was ever so well 
prepared for this form of attack. Tactics, instruments, weapons and procedure 
laid down in their use were ‘top-secret’. To the world at large this knowledge, 
these instruments did not even exist. 

That more startling results weren’t achieved in anti-submarine warfare 
in the early years of the Battle of the Atlantic was certainly no fault of the 
methods at our disposal. Those of.us in whose hands these were placed 
to carry out attacks on the enemy at sea were fully aware of the strength 
that lay in them. The weakness was in a nation being caught in a war 
with insufficient up-to-date escort vessels from which to exercise a great 
advantage held from the outset. 

The pity of it was that, with the tremendous strides the Royal Navy 
had made to cope with this type of warfare, with sufficient destroyers to 
form hunting or striking forces they would have devoured the U-boats 
as fast as they appeared at sea. The Battle of the Atlantic would never have 
grown to noteworthy size, certainly not to prove a real threat to Britain’s 
life. 

Even then the Royal Navy did not sit back and lament. It was a case 
of finding solutions, of meeting changing tactics, new attacks with the 
little they had. Even with this hanidcap to a difficult situation answers were 
being found. 

But if Britain was caught unprepared, Doenitz was well prepared to 
carry out his threat. Most of the U-boat personnel were thoroughly trained, 
fanatic, aggressive, and more than a few of their commanders possessed 
good tactical brains with a full knowledge of the capabilities of their 
weapon. It is little wonder that Doenitz should have under-estimated the 
strength of the Royal Navy defence for what the observer saw at sea was a 
limited, almost a tragically limited number of escort vessels to defend the 
large convoys. And U-boats held the offensive which in attacking gave 
them the choice of spots and the time. 

In March of 1941, Doenitz started in real earnest. U-boats com- — 
manded by his most able captains were prowling at sea. Among them were 
his three aces: Prien of U-47; Kretschmer of U-99; Schepke of U-1o0. All 
three wore the Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross with Oak Leaves. They 
were Germany’s foremost U-boat commanders each remarkable for his 
skill and audacity, and each had tasted the adulation of their countrymen. 
This hard-hitting team in company with others were out to make good 
Doenitz’s threat. 

Steaming towards them in the North Atlantic were convoys escorted 
by three of His Majesty’s Destroyers, Wolverine, Vanoc and Walker. Not one 
of the three had any idea that before they saw land again they would be 
locked in a life-and-death battle with Germany’s aces. 

On March 8th His Majesty’s Destroyer Wolverine picked up contact 
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with Prien’s boat. A half-hour later, Prien, who had sunk the battleship 
Royal Oak at Scapa Flow, was no more. U-47 was sunk by depth-charges. 
There were no survivors, only wreckage that began coming to the surface. 
In the dark early hours of March 17th, action stations were sounded in the 
destroyer Vanoc. Schepke was being hunted. And at 3 a.m. Vanoc was 
attacking his boat with depth-charges. The attack was terribly close and 
Schepke decided to surface to continue the battle. Vanoc sighted the conning 
tower breaking surface and raced in to ram. Schepke himself was killed, 
crushed by the Vanoc’s bows between his crumpled bridge and periscope. 
U-100 went to the bottom of the North Atlantic. At this time Kretschmer’s 
,U-99, operating with U-100, was also being hunted by the destroyer Wa/ker. 
Before 4 a.m. of that morning U-99 was destroyed, Kretschmer himself 
being taken prisoner. The elimination of these three aces, not to mention 
a number of lesser lights, drove home to Doenitz that looks were deceiving. 
The Royal Navy though scattered thin had plenty of fight in her. What 
was even more vital was that R.N. methods worked even against his 
picked men. 

In the U.S. Navy there were officers who had observed all this and 
if they said very little they knew how to size up facts. Even then the greatest 
killer of U-boats was yet to be heard of . . . Captain F. J. Walker and his 
Second Striking Force with whom I was to serve before this war was 
ended. 

When the shock of Pearl Harbour came upon the States, Britain had 
weathered over two years of such onslaughts at sea, years in which new 
instruments, new weapons and new tactics were brought into use. With the 
States at war, the ‘top-most secrets’, instruments, weapons and procedure 
were instantly offered and made available to the U.S. Navy. 

The problem before the U.S. Navy’s eyes was the Japanese Fleet. This 
had to be destroyed. But in this objective lay an even greater interest in 
anti-submarine warfare but for reverse purposes. For here, American 
submarines would go into action against the Japanese convoys, troopships 
and their escorts, also against the powerful Japanese Fleet. And there 
American submarines would be hunted by the foe just as we hunted the 
U-boats. 

Commander P. J. Nichols, U.S.N., commanding Submarine Division 
71, was one of those officers who knew how to get at and size up facts. On 
top of that he believed in action. Being a submariner he longed for the 
seas, a chance for active duty. He was given the responsibility of training 
other submariners for this purpose. This task anchored him ashore in 
Bermuda. He wasn’t happy with that but he had been assigned his job. 

He spared no effort to obtain every advantage of preparedness for 
his men. Once they were in the Pacific it was either they or the Japs and 
Commander Nichols left no stone unturned if in turning it would help his 
men in their training. 

He looked at things with an open mind. He liked proof. In the Royal 
Navy’s methods, instruments and procedure for tracking down a U-boat 
lay the most advanced means for sinking a submarine. To carry out 
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‘hunting’ and ‘attacking’ exercises on a small warship trained to track and 
sink U-boats was the nearest to the real thing for a submarine. To 
be able to fire dummy torpedoes at this small target was getting closer 
to the conditions existing in real action. If, added to this, the Submarine 
Commander was given a thorough understanding of the most effective 
instruments that could be used against him, and if through this knowledge 
supported by additional training he acquired the ability to quickly form a 
correct diagnosis of the Escort’s manner and course of action on the surface 
he could, given half a chance, take proper avoiding action. The submarine 
would survive to hit back. Going a step further, give the submariner the 
insight to the weaknesses even in these instruments that hunt him, he could 
then come through the blind spots and destroy the attacker. This sort of 
training for the submariner was valuable. This was what Nichols wanted, 
but where was there a small warship that had been trained to hunt U-boats 
and not on duty at this time? 

He heard of Evadne from friends and he smiled. From the naval base 
he learned that she carried an Anti-Submarine Officer trained in the Royal 
Navy methods of hunting submarines and that this bloke was a Yank. An 
invitation to the Captain and me to call on him followed. With the formality 
of introductions Over we chatted on Service matters. He asked several 
questions, looking Taylor and me over, sizing us up. 

“How would you like to do some exercises with my submarines?” 
he asked. 

The Captain was never one to hesitate before extra duty if it meant 
furthering the war effort. Here was a chance to help and also work closer 
with the U.S. Navy. He went for it like a ton of bricks. In fact, we were both 
that enthused that Commander Nichols’ face broke into a grin that spread 
from ear to ear. Our friendship dated from that moment. As we strode out 
of his office on Ordnance Island, St. George’s, the Captain turned to me. 

“This is a bit of luck!” he said to me, as we proceeded back to Evadne. 
“Youll have an opportunity to prove some of the theories in your 
proposal in real exercises with submarines. A chance in a million!’’ 

The very thought of that was exciting. 

“Be wonderful if he’d analyse it and give his opinion. Do you think 
he would?” I asked. 

“He might. Better wait until he knows us a bit better,” suggested the 
Captain. “Incidentally, the Commodore acknowledged receiving the proposal. 
Meant to show you the letter.” 

“What happens now?” I asked. 

“Lucky for you the Commodore has been on convoy duties and knows 
what it is to be torpedoed. He is going through the proposal himself. If he 
sees merit to it he’ll forward it to the Vice-Admiral. If the staff report 
favourably it will be forwarded to the Admiralty for consideration.” 

“A pity we hadn’t met Commander Nichols sooner,” I said. “With his 
training and experience he would know what submarines could do against 
the proposed type of convoy. He’d pick the strong and weak spots out 
straight away. An opinion from him would really be worth having.” 
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“May not be too late yet.”” The Captain smiled at me. 

If we thought days would pass before we heard again from him. . . well, 
we didn’t know Nichols. That same afternoon a signal came aboard Evadne 
advising that arrangements had been cleared with the U.S. Naval Operating 
Base, and could Evadne weigh anchor at 0600 and proceed with R-7 for 
exercises. Commander Nichols would board Evadne prior to sailing with a 
small staff. 

“Could we?” exclaimed Taylor, replying to the signal: “To Commanding 
Officer Submarine Division 71 . . . Evadne ready to sail 0600. Accommo- 
dations and meals for staff no trouble.’ 

With the signal sent it seemed no time before we were ‘piping’ him 
aboard, and immediately thereafter Evadne was under way. A short distance 
astern followed R-7. She was surfaced. In her conning tower stood 
Lt.-Commander C. L. Murphy, U.S.N., her skipper. We proceeded out of the 
Narrows in line ahead but once beyond the three-mile buoy, R-7 and 
Evadne altered course, steaming away from each other. When some seven 
miles lay between us, R-7 submerged. Aside from having to stay within a 
bounded area neither knew where the other would be when the moment 
ticked for the hunt to commence. On we steamed and the twenty minutes 
had now passed. 

“Time, sir,’ said Hasker, noting it in the log. 

The exercise began. Evadne turned . . . somewhere in the designated 
area, hidden by the seas, was the submarine. Below, R-7 had also turned at 
the set time to hunt Evadne, who at this moment was steaming a zigzagging 
coutse miles to the south-east . . . the zigzagging would make her a difficult 
target for a torpedo attack if picked up by sound, or sighted by periscope 
from R-7. 

Anti-submarine stations were closed up; Pogson switched on the 
Asdic to ‘transmissions’. Sound-beams commenced racing forth a mile 
and more ahead into the sea’s bosom, each beam searching to contact the 
submarine. Lookouts scanned the surface for a telltale gloss from rising 
oil drips, if there were any, or the white feather of water from a bobbing 
periscope; the R-7 was free to hunt from just under the surface or from 
any depth. 

Forty minutes had passed since we last saw the R-7 steaming in almost 
an opposite direction. If either were meeting with success in tracking the 
other, the ships would be moving closer. Once contact was established the 
exercise would move fast. To avoid being taken by surprise, Pogson 
alternated from ‘transmission’ to ‘hydrophone-effect’, but there wasn’t a 
sound other than our own to be heard in the sea’s depths. 

Possibly R-7 had stopped engines; possibly she was even listening 
just below the surface, quietly determining our course to carry out her 
attack . .. with engines silenced there would be no ‘HE’ to detect her by, 
and worse, if she lay just below the sea’s surface she had chosen a weak 
spot in the Asdic. Sound penetrated and bounced off objects more effectively 
at depths . . . it was erratic close to the surface. . .. R-7 might be close and 
our sound-beams even fail to detect her. Only fifteen minutes remained of 
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the time allotted to the first exercise. If Evadue and R-7 didn’t make contact 
by then, R-7 had orders to surface on the hour. Then we would each see 
where the other was; whether we were close or many miles apart. 

I was terribly anxious to make a good showing to prove to Commander 
Nichols the value of our procedure, the simplicity of the methods, the 
high percentage of success; even more these exercises if successful would 
carry weight for my proposal that I kept in the background for the right 
moment. But not to find the submarine was hardly a way to prove anything 
except not knowing our job. It was a bit embarrassing, and most annoying 
.. . for there could be no question that there was a submarine somewhere 
about this time. As Anti-Submarine Officer it was my job to know how to 
find her. That’s what I’d been trained for, that’s what the instruments on 
hand were for. 

Ten minutes to go. If the submarine had to surface to show us where 
she was . . . little recommendation as a hunting force we could be in the 
eyes of Commander Nichols who expected things from us. I fretted silently, 
listened vainly, watching more minutes tick by when: 

“Echo!” I heard it. Pogson was instantly on it. He smiled, he’d been 
going through the feeling of frustration with me. The R-7 was approaching 
on the port bow. Range two thousand one hundred yards. Had she picked 
us up yet? We didn’t know. Her log would show later. We altered course 
to attack. ; 

I offered Commander Nichols an extra pair of headphones that he 
might listen to the submarine’s telltale echo, observe our procedure more 
clearly. I called his attention to the ‘dopler’, the ‘closing inclination’, the 
‘relative speed’, our speed, R-7’s estimated speed, and the probable course 
she was then steering, all factors borne in mind when attacking. 

All this Hasker recorded. He logged every variation in course, speed, 
orders given, the time of each . . . facts which when set alongside the data 
from R-7 would give a clear picture as to what took place in each ship from 
the moment one picked up contact on the other. 

A special type hand-grenade was to simulate the depth-charge attack, 
also the moment of firing. I had carefully posted Leading-Seaman Webster, 
whom I had selected as the firing hand. Now I alerted him; on my order, 
‘Fire’, he would throw the grenade from portside on the relative bearing 
given. He took up his position, grenade in hand. 

Range was now eight hundred yards. I stood with stop-watch in hand. 
The submarine was five hundred yards from us; now four hundred; three 
hundred and fifty: 

““Echo’s lost, sit,”? said Pogson. 

2 I watched the second hand . . . ten seconds to go... eight seconds... 
Ie: ciate 

“Stand by ... Red 80 .-. . fire!’ L ordered. 

Releasing the pin, Webster threw the grenade on bearing. Seconds 
later there was a slight bang. Almost immediately, in answer, a smoke 
float ejected from the submarine appeared on the surface denoting a ‘hit’. 

Commander Nichols was pleased with what he had witnessed. In 
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unhurried quietness, softly spoken orders, which seemed scarcely to disturb 
anyone, produced results. Procedure functioned. Had depth-charges been 
fired, he admitted, it would very likely have been a kill. This kind of opposi- 
tion was valuable training for submarine skippers new to the war. This 
was the training he’d had in*mind to whip them into top form. When 
they could evade such attacks, penetrate the Escort’s guard, get in a blow 
without exposing themselves more than was required, they would be 
ready to tackle the foe. 

Exercise followed exercise all through the day. It was towards evening 
when Evadne and R-7 turned for base. Many days like this followed one 
another... in fact, whenever Evade wasn’t away on other duties. 

Commander Nichols remained impressed. He could see how small 
Escort vessels could sink hard-shelled, well-armed U-boats; why the thin 
line had been able to meet Doenitz’s best and hold. If little Evadne could 
consistently get in accurate attacks the lot of the submarine wasn’t a very 
happy one, for destroyers were even better trained. 

Fortunately every form of attack has inherent weaknesses if the opponent 
- had but the perception, the eyes to see it, the skill to recognize it. That was 
it—skill, and in these exercises the seeds for skill were being planted. The 
brains from which it would spring were being skilfully exercised under 
constant simulation of real attack and counter-attack. It was like the training 
of boxers for the main bout, something that would pay dividends in the 
_ war effort later. This was being done with each of the Division’s submarines. 

It was interesting work filled with many small pleasures and if Commander 
Nichols’ men reaped advantages from our methods, we, in turn, learnt 
much from him. Evadne had herself reached a pitch where even Chiefie 
admitted Evadne could kill U-boats. 

The submarine skippers of Division 71 no longer provided easy 
targets. In fact, R-7 commanded by Lt.-Commander C. L. Murphy, U.S.N., 
was proving very dangerous. Several times recently, much to our chagrin, 
the first we knew he was near was a ‘thump’ of his torpedo on our side. On 
such occasions Nichols would grin with satisfaction. He was a submariner 
at heart. But was he satisfied? He was not. They would have to be better, 
much better. And on we worked. Still Nichols wasn’t satisfied. More 
advanced exercises now began. 

Later in the war when reports came through of some of the great 
achievements of the U.S. Navy submarines against the Japs, I couldn’t 
help but wonder how many more there must have been like Commander 
Nichols working quietly in the background . . . then the long wait to see 
the results. It must have given them and their men great satisfaction for a 
job well done. 

Training went on. After an exceptionally good day’s work out for 
the subs and ourselves, the Captain felt this was a good time to mention 
the proposal. A copy of diagrams and plan were produced from the ship’s 
safe and laid before Nichols. He was terribly interested and asked if he could 
take it with him, go through it at leisure. 

“We'd like nothing better,”’ replied Taylor. 
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Though Bermuda is famous for its restful climate there was nothing 
restful about it these days. Things did not stand still. Nichols’ training 
programme was moving to the point where some of his top men would 
soon be seeing action. Evadne wasn’t always available for there were days 
in dockyard for repairs, and on the request of Commander Nichols I was 
left behind to work with him. I became sort of an aide, and went out with 
him on exercises in a U.S. Naval surface vessel under his command. From 
this I found myself in his submarines, seeing their side of the picture on 
exercises. Interesting discussions came out of this, and I commenced seeing 
Escort procedure through eyes interested in its weaknesses. Submarine 
officers and crew were of one thought . . . to attack, get the attack home. 
Anything a torpedo was aimed at brought visions of Japanese convoys, 
troopships and their destroyer escort. The thrill of the ‘hunt’ had been 
instilled. The targets the Japs would provide! The men I was with were 
anxious to get going. 

About this time Evadne was out on a search which kept her several 
days at sea. On returning to Bermuda the Captain pointed to a group of 
American Fleet destroyers in Grassy Bay. These were the first we had seen 
and had arrived in our absence. We were not to see more of them this 
day. A signal instructed us to go into St. George’s harbour and hardly 
had we secured alongside Primrose Wharf when Commander Nichols’ 
motor-launch drew alongside with a message inviting the Captain and me 
to dinner at his base on Ordnance Island. Over a cocktail, Nichols broke 
the news we’d been waiting for. He’d gone through the proposal 
thoroughly. He had even had several of his top submarine skippers take a 
whack at it for criticism and comments. If certain claims IJ made could be 
accepted as fact this form of convoy for a submarine to attack would indeed 
be extremely difficult. Further, if these claims were valid, the submarine 
that attacked would most certainly face a counter-attack of a very violent 
nature. He thought the proposal had considerable merit. He asked how 
far we had gone with it. We told him it was in the hands of Rear-Admiral 
Taylor for submission to the Admiralty. Commander Nichols suggested 
we obtain permission to submit it to Captain Holloway, U.S.N., for com- 
ment, he being in Bermuda with his flotilla for a short call. He was the 
Senior Destroyer Officer present and was an officer whose opinion carried . 
great weight. Rear-Admiral Taylor was immediately acquainted with the 
suggestion and it received his blessing straight away. 

Not many days went by before I had the privilege of meeting Captain 
Holloway ... the Commodore, as I and many others liked to call him. He’s 
no doubt an Admiral by now. Little did I realize the significance of his 
destroyers in Bermuda. Through Commander Nichols I received an 
invitation to spend a day at sea with the Commodore. It was the forerunner 
of several invitations. On this particular early morning I reported alongside 
the motor-launch at Submarine 71 Base. The Commodore and Commander 
Nichols appeared and we were off. Five miles out at sea we boarded a 
destroyer. We had hardly stepped on her when she was under way at speed. 
The motor-launch was quickly left behind, wallowing in our wake, making 
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for base. Being the only stranger in the midst I was soon introduced to 
the ship’s Captain and officers. From the bridge where we stood, tiny spots 
now appearing on the horizon held my attention, for obviously that was 
the rendezvous. A great number of heavy fleet destroyers grew out of these 
spots. With the arrival of the Commodore, each warship took up her assigned 
station and a series of manceuvres commenced. Fleet drill and signals were 
exercised at speed. Gunnery exercises were carried out. Did I say gunne 
exercise! I saw all that was ‘wizard’ in gunnery on this day. I could hardly 
believe my eyes. Targets in the air disintegrated with the press of a button. 
It was the most deadly firing I ever witnessed. 

“Tt’s unbelievable,’’ I murmured. 

“Would you like to see how it works?”’ asked the Commodore. 

“Very much, sir.” 

He sent for the Gunnery Officer who took me in hand. 

We visited the instruments room. It was a scientist’s dream. RDF, the 
‘seeing eye’ developed in the ‘Battle for Britain’, and later to become known 
as ‘radar’ which made possible instant recognition of friend and foe and 
the deadly night attacks such as that which crippled the Italian Fleet at 
Matapan, had been harnessed in a manner new and beyond belief. But if 
I thought this was all of it I was quickly disillusioned for here was American 
ingenuity gone all-out and the results were here before me . . . machines 
that outstripped imagination. The newest instruments of war that could 
literally see and react accurately on the fastest moving target. The most 
trained human brain and eye couldn’t compete. The U.S. Navy had, in fact, 
from December ’41 in swift and great strides surpassed all other naval 
gunnery in the world. 

When I rejoined the Commodore in the Wardroom for a cup of coffee, 
in my mind I was still seeing machines that lacked only speech to make 
one believe they could do other things human. 

“What did you think of it?” he asked. 

I shook my head. “This is funeral for Nelson’s gunnery,” I said, 
solemnly. ‘“‘A pity, too, it was damn’ good. Looks as though all future 
Gunnery Officers will be robots of M.I.T. and the I.E.E.” 

There was a lowering of cups. Chuckles of good-natured laughter filled 
the Wardroom. Commander Nichols wore a largish grin, the Commodore 
eyed me with an amused twinkle. 

Nichols’ submarines arriving on the scene called attention to the next 
phase of the day’s drill; anti-submarine exercises. This was terribly inter- 
esting to me, for comparable to the U.S. Navy’s lead in gunnery the British 
Navy held no less a position when it came to anti-submarine warfare. I 
could observe my countrymen at a speciality for which I had been trained 
by Nelson’s Navy. Also I would have a chance to witness the results when 
Nichols’ submarines were pitted against these destroyers. There was still 
another point of interest for me which harked back to days at Nimrod 
where I had been detailed for private tutoring in U.S. Navy Asdic equip- 
ment with which I had to be familiar as Reading carried this same equipment. 
I recall my wonderment when faced with this apparatus. It excited my 
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admiration yet, after being trained on the comparatively simple sets of the 
British, it raised a query in my mind. Years back I had graduated from 
the Y.M.C.A. School for Wireless Telegraphy and Engineering. This 
training and Asdic were all of the same family, ‘electrical circuits and 
valves’, so that I wasn’t exactly a layman in this subject when I began in 
1941. 
: While U.S. Navy anti-submarine equipment was extremely good, it 
was also extremely complicated, too complicated for the novice. I had felt 
the new reserve with his brief instruction could not possibly fill the place 
of the regular enlisted man trained in the years of peace to use this 
equipment properly. Only through long experience and complete knowledge 
of his set could the Navy ‘sound-operator’ obtain the full benefit of the 
great efficiency built into these machines. I believed the unseasoned Asdic 
operator would, in moments of strain, invariably turn the wrong dial of 
which there were too many, thereby losing contact with the submarine 
at critical moments. 

As for maintenance it very nearly required an electrical specialist of 
which there were never sufficient numbers in times of war. A ‘set’ could 
become inoperative if repairs couldn’t be made at sea for lack of knowledge. 
I personally spent many hours on a number of occasions tracing electrical 
circuits to make urgent repairs at sea in Reading. During these hours our 
sector of the convoy was exposed to under-surface attack and whilst repairs 
went on Reading without her Asdic was helpless. 

The British equipment was built to be operated, understood and main- 
tained if necessary by the butcher’s boy, the errand boy and the office boy 
... the reserves of tomorrow in case of war. With the vicious cutting of the 
navy in peacetime by the democracies there couldn’t possibly be sufficient - 
highly trained men in the numbers required to take over the action stations 
of the many ships in times of war. Many a fine merchantman or warship 
could be needlessly lost at sea because of this, for in modern warfare the 
Asdic is the ship’s only under-surface eyes, its only under-surface lookout, 
every bit as important as the human lookouts on the surface. Now I was 
to have an opportunity to see if my first reactions to the American Asdic at 
Nimrod had been correct... if so, had the problem been solved and how. 

I was to have a better opportunity than I expected, for the Commodore - 
and Commander Nichols went from one destroyer to another personally 
overseeing the attacks and results. I was given every opportunity of working 
with the Anti-Submarine Officer in each warship and of observing the manner 
in which the Asdic operators carried out their search and the routine 
when going in to attack after contact was made. When the submarines 
were confined to the elementary manceuvres they were generally picked up 
by the destroyers, but later that afternoon when the subs were given freedom 
of action it was another story. Only two ships were able to cope, one was 
the U.S.S. Cory, the Commodote’s flagship, which immediately stood out. 
Her sound operators were keen, well trained, her A. /S. Officer was unusually 
capable and the running-plot kept of the submarine’s movements was an 
eye-opener. Once contact was made the Captain of Cory had a hard-hitting 
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team behind him. The ship was a ‘killer’, U.S.S. E//yson was another. Several 
of the destroyers needed exercising with submarines badly. Though excellent 
fighting ships with splendid captains and officers they were suffering from 
inexperienced Asdic operators assigned to their ships for duty. On a number 
of occasions I noticed contact with the submarine was lost for the Captain 
by the operator turning the wrong dial in the excitement of the exercise. 

This brought a point home: that wars had become a contest of instru- 
ments rather than of human beings alone. That a nation without sufficient 
reserves properly trained to make the best use of their instruments long 
before war breaks out endangers victory. That reserves who by their 
inexperience will water the Navy’s sting in time of war must be a known 
quantity doing periodic training in times of peace. That by peacetime 
training the Navy could eliminate the watering of that sting upon which 
the nation’s life depends. To be untrained meant that experience would 
have to be acquired when at war and it could only be had at terrible cost 
in lives . . . a survival of the fittest. Worse, recruits, not fully prepared, when 
drafted to active duty risked the lives of trained men on board when they 
can be ill spared, for a fighting ship, like an anchor chain, is often dependent 
on its weakest link. 

The only other make-shift answer was for the scientists and engineers 
from whose brains those new instruments came . . . to construct them along 
lines so simple that even the layman in whose hands they would eventually 
come for use could understand them quickly, easily. The British Asdic 
was. a living example of meeting this same problem far in advance. In fact, 
almost all British instruments verged towards simplicity. It was as though 
each were a scientific extension to Nelson’s methods . . . one thing about 
this, it worked for me and many thousands of reserves like me, all civilians 
from the world of commerce and trade. 

When I mentioned the great difference between ships I learnt the U.S.S. 
Cory had been trained in both the American and British procedure. Also 
they had recently come from the United Kingdom where they had done a 
‘refresher’ course particularly valuable for training officers and sound 
operators. One thing was certain, they’d get instruction and plenty of exer- 
cising with submarines now. The Commodore was up on both procedures. 
He wouldn’t be happy until the Asdic teams were all on top-line, getting 
the most out of their equipment. His reputation for achieving results was 
well known. 

Being with the Commodore and Nichols was truly interesting and 
exciting. Yet how much more exciting would it have been to me had I 
known that these manceuvres going on were really part of the last prepara- 
tions for the North African invasion. That from these waters the Commodore 
and his flotilla would steam off for the real thing. Also how much more 
would I have been interested in U.S.S. Cory could I have looked still further 
ahead to an ever-greatet invasion when she was to play her last great part.... 
‘The United States Navy Department regrets to announce the following 
losses in allied operations for the liberation of Europe: Destroyers; U.S.S. 
Cory, US.S. Meredith, U.S.S. Glennon... 0 
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In peaceful, drowsy Bermuda no one not in on the know could have 
possibly imagined the great exercises going on just beyond the horizon. 
It would be weeks before Bermuda would connect these destroyers with 
the invasions or feel the weight of traffic set loose in its wake. The great 
numbers of LST's, LCTs, merchantmen and others that soon came calling 
for services and emergency repairs, all part of the effort required to support 
the new toe-hold in Africa, really taxed the resources of the R.N. Dockyards. 
Added to this, from African ports came liberated French warships, manned 
by the Free French, steaming in for refits, naval supplies, all necessary before 
these ships could throw their weight in the allied cause. Rear-Admiral 
Taylor took it all in his stride achieving wonders with the limited facilities 
available. It proved what could be done if there was a will. 

About this time Commander Nichols showed us his analysis of the 
Asdic Line-Abreast proposal. It was better than the ‘proposal’ itself. It 
gave facts easily recognized as coming from one whose career and life 
was the Navy. He suggested we submit it to the Commandant, U.S. 
Naval Operating Base, Bermuda, for consideration and forwarding to the 
U.S. Navy Department. This was what the Captain and I had been hoping 
for and we lost no time in following through. In the weeks that passed 
we learnt the Commandant had forwarded the proposal and analysis to the 
Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Atlantic Fleet. 

In Evadne life went on, with or without the proposal. She had her duties 
to perform and a certain amount of trouble to get in and out of which 
was rather natural for her. She was always a concern to Rear-Admiral 
Taylor who got to know the ship quite well. She would pop up with a 
bit of business for the dockyard or himself at the most unexpected moments. 

Soon we discovered another vessel had appeared on the station, YP61. 
It seemed no time before she was doing duty with us, sailing in line abreast 
filling the place of Ow/. In those days this war vessel was the forerunner of 
a navy, hard pressed in process of expanding to the huge requirements of 
World War II. Lieutenant Micky Dodson had hailed from Atlanta, Georgia, 
and he commanded U.S.S. YP61. We got to know the ship well. But it 
isn’t the smallish YP61 one remembers so much as her youthful, blond- 
headed skipper with his pleasant southern drawl, redolent of cotton-fields, 
of mint-juleps, of land. 

At sea, from our ship, one gained the impression Micky fought his 
war from the back of an oversized duck wallowing in a storm. That he 
didn’t get seasick I marvelled at, for in nothing but the mildest of weather 
did his ship keep on an even keel or seem to be above water. Even 
worse, in dark and stormy nights his ship took on the silhouette of a U-boat, 
so that when separated on one occasion because he made the wrong turn 
in the dark we mistook his ship for a conning tower and rushed in to 
depth-charge him. This didn’t please Micky at all when he discovered 
intentions were not to find him again but to sink him. He reminded Taylor 
of 1776 and 1812, and said he was willing to let bygones be bygones but... 
It offended Micky to suggest his command was no bigger than a conning 
tower. 
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From then on we put our heads to it, meeting frequently at the Officers’ 
Club at St. George’s. Over tumblers of whisky we discussed turning 
manceuvres and signals to prevent reoccurrence and to cope with emer- 
gencies. The way Micky and I provided emptied glasses for Taylor to move 
about the table to explain a mianceuvre, or press a point home, made Hilda,: 
the hostess, in charge of the U.S. Service Club, look at us with a fishy eye 
on more than one occasion. But seeing we were harmless she gave us up 
as being enthusiastically peculiar. 

The trouble was YP61 and Evadue were much too small to rate carrying 
a properly trained signals staff, and it required just that to interpret the 
code of naval signals agreed on at high levels for common understanding 
between the R.N. and U.S.N. in manceuvring or in fleet action, Small 
ships weren’t even allowed to carry the books. 

Left to ourselves to reconcile existing differences in signals for minor 
war vessels in the two services, YP61 and Evadne went about it with a 
genius for simplicity; anything else in the heat of emergencies wouldn’t 
work. Micky was a fiery Southerner and if we shot at him by mistake he 
most certainly would have opened fire himself and to keep in mind that, 
what we saw was his ship and not a submarine was difficult, certainly in 
the dark. 

To make certain these meetings had value, sea exercises were carried 
out. That signals functioned all right is evidenced by our both being afloat 
to the very end of our association and on the friendliest of terms. 

With the holiday season on hand, Micky was now thinking more of the 
scheduled Christmas Party at the Officers’ Club, the turkey dinner, the dance 
and the girl to invite. In Evadne, none bothered making plans. We almost 
knew she would be at sea and so it proved. Christmas Eve we spent on 
night patrol. Slade and Shannon had decorated the Wardroom in keeping 
with the season, and those of us off duty gathered round the Wardroom 
fireplace singing Christmas songs and enjoying a bottle of port or sherry. 
We spent Christmas Day at sea and returned to St. George’s harbour that 
evening. Tomorrow was our day. 

The holiday spirit was in the air. As far as Evadne was concerned this 
was Christmas, for we were casting off in a few minutes and heading for 
Hamilton where a good time would be had by all. The soul of St. Nicholas 
pervaded the decks, good humour and kindness were to be found in every 
nook of the ship. There hadn’t been so much goodwill aboard since we 
left Liverpool, and what was more surprising was the hour. It was Goo, 
an hour which at any other time one would have heard open criticism of 
everything connected with the ship and the Service. 

‘Handy-Jones’, who on this bright, crispy morning was the first to poke 
his head out of the storm-door, uttered a groan. 

“Took, Pilot,”’ he said to me. “The Captain’s not going to like this a 
bit. This is a bad omen.” 

It was drowsy Sumar, and she was secured to the wharf astern of us. 
Somehow, at some unseen hour she had come in and tied up without being 
noticed by any of us. But for some unknown reason life stirred on board 
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her even at this early morning hour. It was most unnatural. I, myself, felt 
no good could come of this. 

In Evadne’s engine-room bells rang and the twin diesel engines already 
throbbed with unusual energy as if they, too, couldn’t wait to get to 
Hamilton. Evadne’s ratings were bounding about the decks hauling in the 
extra manilla leaving just a fore and aft line for the Captain’s word to let 
go. Fenders had already been taken in. 

On board Samar, similar activities were taking place almost as if copying 
our motions in ridicule. Sumar’s Captain stepped majestically on to his bridge. 
He took a deep breath of air and expanded his chest in a manner suggesting 
this early morning air wasn’t bad after all. He’d have to try it again 
sometime. 

Captain Taylor limped on to the bridge dragging one leg as if he were 
having a bit of trouble with it. He took one look and forgot his leg. He 
leapt the remainder of the distance to the port wing of the bridge. 

“Engines ready?”’ he shouted. 

“Aye, aye, sir,”’ came the reply from Able Seaman Burton at the telegraph. 

“Right, ring down, we’re getting under way,”’ said the Captain. “Let 
go for’ard let go aft!” he roared shoreward. 

Captain Taylor, a qualified reserve officer, in fact one of the first, and a 
lieutenant of great seniority, was a stickler for some forms of naval formality 

... ‘the junior gives way to the senior vessel’. This even a midshipman 
knows. But once before when both vessels were only on a nodding acquaint- 
anceship, Swwar had committed the unpardonable sin, she had not only 
failed to give way but passed Evadne on the wrong side as well. The Captain 
had been furious and lamented on the other’s ignorance. He had stood on 
the wing of the bridge shaking his head. A cloud seemed to have suddenly 
settled on him, blanketing the high spirits he had been in. He kept intoning, 
“T wonder... I really wonder...” 

What made Sumar even more of an eyesore to over-worked Evadne was 
that she, also, flew the White Ensign, had a cushion morning cruise every 
now and then but more often than not was pleasantly secured to a wharf 
with most of her crew ashore enjoying sea pay and home life. 

Evadne’s propellers were already churning the water astern, causing 
Sumar’s rear-end to seek refuge against the quay. 

“Slow ahead port!’’ came the order from our Captain. A moment later, 
with Evadne’s stern clear of the wharf, followed the order: ‘““Half ahead port! 
Slow astern starboard.’ Evadne was under way and the Captain looked 
mighty pleased. He had a right to. He handled the ship wonderfully. 

But what’s this? Swmar’s propellers were also kicking up a fuss! 

I gasped and pointed to Swmar’s stern. “Look, Captain, I don’t like 
this a bit!”’ 

“Neither do I!’’ he muttered. ““The man’s crazy!” 

Sumar was under way and now she was turning to port and would be 
directly in our path, broadside to. 

“Damn it! Stop both engines,’ said the Captain, white in the face, 
his black eyes spitting fire as he waited for Sumar to cross his bow. 
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Suddenly the Captain gave a hearty laugh. 

“Look!” He pointed to a rating lazily looking down into the ripples 
of the passing sea. Then I recognized him. 

“Why, it’s our old look-out! ‘What am I supposed to be looking for!’ 
... our famous lookout!” ~~ 
‘4 “Well, that explains a lot!” grinned the Captain. “A proper ship for 

im.” 

By this time, Samar and the look-out had both passed our bow. 

“Half ahead, both,” came the order to Evadne’s telegraphman. 

4 The ship gathered way. Ahead and off to port lay a large anchoring 
uoy. 

“Stop port engine! Hard a port the wheel!’’ said Taylor. 

We would have to turn before we came to it and already Evadne was 
making a beautiful turn. Almost on bearing, like a flotilla destroyer on 
manoeuvre she lined up into position .. . her bow headed straight into the 
harbour channel pointing to the Narrows. 

“Half ahead, together,” ordered the Captain, eyeing Swmwar ahead of 
us still headed in the direction she had passed our bow . . . that is for the 
opposite shore, St. David’s Island. 

Looking at her through the binoculars I noticed she had stopped. 
Now she was turning to starboard. She completed the turn, and suddenly 
began to put on speed. If Sumwar kept up that speed she would cut directly 
in our path again, only this time there would be trouble. One, we had 
too much headway to stop in time. Two, under articles 21, 24, and 29, Evadne 
had the right of way. 

On came Sumar making straight for a spot in St. George’s Channel. I 
looked on. Now she was turning to cut into the channel ahead of Evadne, 
but her turning circle seemed too large. She would never make it. It looked 
like colJision. The situation was unbelievable. It didn’t seem real. It was 
real. There was a crash! Our whaler was smashed; the porthole in Chiefie’s 
cabin had been enlarged and let in more light. Chiefie rushed out on deck 
looking furious. 

From both bridges the Captains glowered at each other as their bruised 
ships parted, each going their separate way in ominous silence. If there 
was Christmas cheer in the air it wasn’t here. Goodwill on earth was else- 
where; here the air was thick with hostile thoughts. 

We were almost half-way to Hamilton and it was thirty minutes later 
before the Captain uttered a sound: “Ruddy Swmar!” But he was hurt, for 
Evadne was hurt taking a blow he felt was almost intentional. The ship 
looked as though she had been in battle. A report would have to be turned 
in. There would be questions asked ... probably a Court of Inquiry. Ruddy 
Sumar\ And from Sumar no doubt it was... Ruddy Evadne! 

But the trouble was Evadne was always mixed up in something .. . true, 
she was always doing something ... on the go. Swmar’s reputation was 
clean... . but then, she was secured to the quay most times. . . but no one 
would think of that. 

We were almost ashamed to make the signal to Commodore, H.M. 
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Dockyards and to NOB, but the ship’s side would have to be examined, 
tepaits would need to be made before Evadue could go to sea. We had to 
make the signal. On Boxing Day, too! Had we but known that both the 
Commodore and NOB on seeing the signal would only say, ““Oh, Evadue!”’ 
we could have saved ourselves a bit of fretting. A signal came back ordering 
us into dockyard the next day. 

That noon we celebrated our Christmas with a big dinner. A flock of 
nurses from King Edward’s Hospital came aboard to help us celebrate. 
Micky Dodson and several other naval types came over. We'd forgotten 
all about our collision and were quite happy to put it down as a past 
incident. But the nurses spotting the damage insisted we must have been 
in an action and wanted to know all about it. When we told them the scars 
were the result of a collison they scoffed and looked knowing. 

It seemed like no time before tomorrow came and we were in dockyard 
being greeted with, “What, you again!” They seemed to lose track of the 
days we were at sea when they didn’t see us and we were earning our 
‘bobs’. People always seemed to remember our unfortunate occurrences 
and never our hearty contributions to the war effort by being always on 
the go. But Evadne was soon out of dock again and on patrol. 

“T was thinking of going to church today,”’ said Chiefie as we steamed 
past the three-mile buoy for the umpteenth time. “Never seem to get a 
Sunday off. Last time was in dockyard when I had to visit a friend in one 
of the merchant ships. I don’t like going to church with liquor on my breath, 
but I had to be sociable.” 

“You know perfectly well, Chiefie, if you were ashore that thought 
wouldn’t come into your head,’ laughed Number One. “Even good 
intentions are something these days though.” 

“Huh,” grunted Chiefie. “If you’re such a mind reader why don’t you 
do a Christian kindness and offer me a drink.” 

Ploughing a groove in the Atlantic similar to the day before and the 
day before, was monotonous to say the least, but in sight of Bermuda, where 
one thought of shore and things one could do, well, Chiefie could be forgiven 
for being bored. He left Number One standing in front of the wireless 
cabin and wandered up to the bridge. 

“If only Micky’s YP61 were with us,” mused the Captain. ““We could — 
catry out some exercises.” 

Chiefie heard it but nothing interested him less than exercises; he didn’t 
even bother to speak. Hasker on duty on the bridge silently made notations 
in the ship’s log . . . almost the same notations as the watch before which 
carried ‘Handy-Jones’ ’ initials. 

We were all fed up and when that happened those of us off duty 
gtaviated to the Wardroom from habit. Slade, the Wine Steward, knew the 
symptoms and stood quietly behind the pantry door waiting, knowing he 
would soon be called. 

“What do you say, Sparks,’’ coaxed ‘Handy-Jones’. “Roll you for a 
drink. God knows, we don’t get much to do around here, but getting a 
Welshman to buy your beer is making the best out of very little,” 
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Sparks looked up from his novel, but Gardnen appeared with tidings. 

“Another valve gone, Chiefie,”’ he said. 

“Valve,” Chiefie echoed, unimpressed. He eyed the grease on Gardnen’s 
hands and overalls, evidence of continuous repairs at sea. 

“This is the third we’ve had to grind down and refit,’’ emphasized 
Gardnen. “‘Won’t be able to do that much longer.” 

“It’s more than valves,” said Chiefie. “We need a few days to strip 
the engines down, parts to carry our repairs. Any fool knows a ship can’t 
go on without it, but do you think I can get the Base Engineer to see it? 
No! He always remembers the last time we were in. Seems to think that 
ought to last forever. Even if they’d given us an extra day or two when 
they were repairing the collision damage we could have done with it,” 
snapped Chiefie. 

Just then the telegraph bell rang a second time for a change of revs. 
Smiling inwardly, ‘Handy-Jones’ and I eyed Chiefie. Too many changes 
of revs invariably effected him with visions of more engine repairs. 

“At it again,” he groaned. “Why Hasker can’t get the ruddy ship in 
the right place and leave it there beats me. A lot of ocean around him, 
no place to go, all day to do it and he keeps changing the speed like we 
were going into action. Just like a woman with a new petticoat. All deck 
officers are alike.” 

The telegraph bell rang again. Evadne commenced turning sharply and 
at that moment the Bridge Messenger appeared. 

“Sirl’? he said, addressing Chiefie. ““Captain’s compliments. He says 
we will be working up to top speed.” 

Chiefie shot out like lightning making for the bridge. 

““What’s up, Captain?’’ he shouted. 

“A Catalina has gone down to the south of Bermuda. We’ve been ordered 
there to search for survivors.” 

By time Chiefie reappeared in the Wardroom, Evade was steaming 
all out. Never had we seen her travel so fast. Smoke poured from her 
funnel so that we thought she’d blow up. Astern in the distance we recognized 
YP61 going all out as well. 

When we arrived on the scene a plane and a fast crash-boat were already 
searching and though the seas were calm it wasn’t as easy as one would 
expect. YP61 and Evadne joined in the search. Though wreckage was finally 
located there was nothing of the Catalina’s crew. Oncoming hours brought 
rising seas; fog set in; darkness set in. The plane and crash-boat having 
expended their cruising range returned to base, and YP61 and Evadne 
ordered to remain on the scene looked to passing the hours away and 
pursue the search at dawn. It turned into a miserable night. YP61 tossed 
about like a cork. Visibility was bad, the shore and reefs were close and the 
Captain wisely signalled Micky, suggesting anchoring for there was nothing 
to be gained by cruising, and the ships’ companies would be more alert for 
the search with a bit of rest. 

Even then it didn’t turn out that way. The seas increased in height, 
banks of fog enveloped us and raced on again. The two little war vessels 
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tossed about violently, giving very little rest and in the exposed position we 
lay more than once it appeared we would have to weigh anchor and put 
out to sea or become survivors ourselves. It was in moments like this 
that the Captain shone and one really appreciated him. At dawn the search 
was renewed, but the elements had been at work and the problem was 
where to begin now. Finally we came upon small pieces of floating wreckage 
which were identified as the Catalina, but nothing more could be found. 

Disappointed in not finding the crew, worn down by weather and 
seas we commenced a four-hour journey back to base as ordered. YP6r1 
and Evadne steamed north in line abreast until the three-mile buoy came 
abeam when course was altered to enter harbour. Jovial, good-hearted 
Micky was out of sorts at this particular moment. He was tired, worn 
and wet. His men felt lucky to be alive, for YP61 had been really kicked 
and knocked about by the seas. 

On this day, H.M.S. Gas, commanded by Sub-Lieutenant Hans Fritsen, 
a Norwegian who wouldn’t have been in Bermuda at all if it hadn’t been 
for Adolf Hitler, was on guard duty. Having met up with Hitler’s crowd, 
he took the war seriously. The Gvas was a peanut even when compared to 
YP61, herself quite small if compared to Evadne ...no great warship either. 

From Gvas flashed the signal for YP61 and Evadne to identify themselves. 

From YP61 flashed the signal, “Are you blind?” 

Gras’ lamp blazed with angry light, insisting Micky identify himself. 

Evadne and YP61 turned to enter St. George’s harbour which by now 
was abeam. 

From Gvas’ lamp flashed, “If it happens again I will open fire.” 

“Make to Gvas, Signalman,” drawled Micky, “If you open fire, I will 
sink you.” 

That did it. Evadne laughed; YP61 laughed; Micky became famous, for 
from Gras went a signal to the naval shore base. 

For Micky it also brought a headache. Explanations were asked. Letters 
had to be written and Micky Dodson and Hans Fritzen, both really good 
types, no longer recognized each other. 

However, Micky and Hans both lived to laugh over it and as the saying 
goes, it’s an ill wind that blows no one good. Later, with a reunion of 
Micky and Hans there were free drinks on both for all of us at a party given | 
by them at the Officers’ Club in St. George’s. Though Micky’s famous signal, 
“Are you blind?” started things, those of us who celebrated it really went to 
our bunks blind that night. 

It wasn’t long after this that Micky, a reserve officer, decided to make 
the Navy his life. He was accepted. A farewell party was duly given aboard 
Evadne. The following day, YP61 steamed out of the Narrows leaving 
Bermuda for the States. Evadue was on patrol and we were soon steaming 
abreast, keeping her company for a bit of her journey. Unfortunately we 
couldn’t accompany her all the way as we would have liked to. 

“Signalman make to YP61 from Evadne: ‘Sotry we can’t protect you 
all the way. Good luck and God bless.’” The Captain smiled as the signal 
flashed across the short distance, 
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From YP6r flashed: “Don’t require your protection stop will miss 
your Scotch. Hope we meet again.” 

Once again Evadue worked alone. 

Another shock came to the Captain and myself. Commander Nichols 
was leaving Bermuda for thé States to take up a new appointment. We 
lost a good friend here. He introduced us to his relief, Commander Wm. L. 
Hoffheins, and we carried on working with him, as we had in the past 
with Commander Nichols who first initiated us. Our luck held. In Hoffheins 
we found another Nichols, another friend. 

The anti-submarine proposal was out of our hands being judged 
by others, and with Commander Nichols gone it became a phase of interest 
relegated to the past. One day we would hear of it again, we hoped. 

And Pogson, whom I had found extremely able and never too tired 
to do more than his bit, I now recommended to the Captain that he be 
pushed for a commission. The Captain readily agreed and the extra schooling 
for him began aboard ship. In the lower decks this struck a humorous chord. 
As several remarked: “An American recommending a British subject for 
a commission in the Royal Navy. Strange world!” 

Number One had done a fine job with the ship’s company. Discipline 
had improved so that one wouldn’t have recognized the strange collection 
of human material given him to weld into a fighting ship that I first found 
when I boarded Evadne. She had become a smart ship. And the constant 
exercises with the U.S. Navy submarines had made them all top-notch 
men for escort duty. 

Weeks passed. We had just come in from patrol duty, and the Captain 
and I were seated in the Wardroom when Hasker walked in and handed him 
a sealed Service envelope. The Captain opened it. Surprise and disappoint- 
ment lined his face as he read it. He seemed a trifle embarrassed when he 
held it out for me to read. It was a copy of the reply to the Admiral from 
the Anti-Submarine Warfare Unit, in Boston, in answer to my proposal. 
As I caught the gist of the first paragraph I could feel my face colouring. 

It wasn’t that the proposal had been rejected that turned my complexion 
apple-red. It was the caustic rudeness with which this letter labelled it a 
harebrained scheme that was impracticable. 

Even then I wasn’t embarrassed for myself, so much as for the very 
senior career officers who had looked into it and attached their names to it, 
in forwarding the proposal on as being worth looking into. I wondered 
what the two Admirals must have thought when they read that letter. How 
I wished Commander Nichols was still in Bermuda so that I could show 
him the reply and discuss it with him. 

The writer of this biting letter, a naval officer of middling rank, raised 
seven points in discrediting my worthy proposal. He must have had a 
grudge against me from the words he chose in damning it. The letter 
couldn’t have been more embarrassing. The sentences burned with scorn 
and assurance of his knowledge and facts. He certainly hit straight from 
the shoulder. He didn’t mince words. And then for some reason he pulled 
his punch and hedged. In the same breath, in the very same letter, he said: 
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If and when sound equipment can be made available in sufficient quantities 
for installation in merchant vessels then the experiment might be well worth 
while. 


“Christ!”? I muttered aloud. “First he damns it, then he says it might 
be well worth while!”’ 

The Captain suggested we withdraw to his cabin and discuss the points 
raised. We seated ourselves at his desk. Once again he read the letter but 
this time slowly, weighing each sentence. 

“The chief objection,” said the Captain, ‘“‘seems to be that the single 
line abreast provides the widest front for a given number of ships . . . that 
the widening of the front of the convoy formation would facilitate matters 
for the U-boats in connection with discovering the convoy and trailing 
cag 

“No one denies that a convoy-line stretching fifteen or twenty miles 
stands a greater chance of being seen than a four- or five-mile ‘block’ convoy, 
it’s obvious,” I said. ““But does it increase the hazard by very much? The 
Atlantic is a vast ocean. Then, is the discovery of a convoy of this type 
by U-boats of such great importance? The basis of the proposal is that an 
‘Asdic line abreast’ convoy could defend itself. The critic seems to ignore 
the fact that the ‘Asdic line abreast’ maintains an efficient watch of its 
own... even the rear is completely screened, a safety factor the limited 
Escorts are unable to provide.” 

He nodded his head. “‘Let’s take the next objection,”’ he said. ‘“The wide 
front has the effect of reducing coverage by escorts.” 

“T disagree with that,” I said, “and I can prove it. In a single line, 
instead of reducing the coverage, actually the reverse effect is true, since 
Escorts have more freedom of action. They are not separated by miles of 
‘block’ convoy. Escorts in the front and in the rear of a single line convoy 
are separated by only a single ship at all points. Escorts can dash through 
the opening in a single line at will, day or night, on a most direct course 
to the scene of attack. This they cannot do through a ‘block’ convoy without 
grave danger of collision and much loss of time, when time is precious. 
Strange, the critic doesn’t appreciate that ‘block’ convoys are the reason 
U-boats are able to carry out surprise attacks and make good their escape. 
Escorts usually have to skirt the convoy to arrive on the spot,” I said. ““And 
by that time the ships are sunk and the U-boats have vanished. The ‘block’ 
convoy, with modern instruments, is a U-boats’ paradise.” 

“Another objection,” said the Captain, gazing at me, “‘is that a ‘line 
abreast’ is the most difficult formation to keep.” 

I laughed. ‘True, to keep a ‘naval’ line abreast isn’t easy. But naval 
precision isn’t necessary. An approximate shoulder-to-shoulder line is 
all that’s required. What if the line does curve here and there? All the 
watch-keeping officer has to do is see that his bridge is approximately in 
line with the bridge of two ships on either side. Rest assured if they knew 
their lives depended on them keeping a decent line they’d do it. 
Without a ship ahead or astern of them to worry about they’ll have more 
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time. The front of ‘block’ convoys isn’t a bad shoulder-to-shoulder line 
even now.” 

He nodded agreement. “Let’s go to the next point,’”’ he said. “The 
letter stresses the lack of sufficient sound gear to equip many convoys.” 

“I’m afraid I should have made myself clearer on that point,” I replied. 
“Only a single convoy of twenty or thirty ships need be equipped for 
‘fact-finding’ purposes . . . to prove or disprove this type of convoy by a 
sea trial. It would be silly to equip a number of convoys without actual 
experience against U-boats and the results to judge it on. Even I know 
where almost that many instruments can be obtained. In fact, they are 
now lying idle in a warehouse in Staten Island. They are only the small 
type British sets, but they are very simple to operate and that’s all that’s 
needed.” 

“I don’t think we need be bothered by the last three criticisms,” said 
the Captain. 

I eyed him a moment. “You’re a merchant marine skipper,” I said. 
“Supposing you were in command of a tanker and had a choice of which 
type convoy you would cross the Atlantic in, the ‘block’ or ‘Asdic line 
abreast’... which would you choose?” 

““Asdic line abreast,”’ he said. “But I already agree with you. It’s the 
studied opinions of others we’ve got to get.’ And then he added: “Don’t 
be discouraged. Many a good thing has been damned before trial. To 
put anything new over as big as this almost takes someone like Churchill 
ot Mountbatten. Still, you haven’t heard from the Royal Navy yet, and if 
the U-boats keep on sinking our ships at the rate they’re going, the ‘powers 
that be’ may have to try it.” 

The plain fact was that the proposed ‘Asdic line abreast’ was something 
no one had experience to go on. Could the merchant vessels defend them- 
selves as I proposed? The letter ridiculed me for suggesting it... and then 
hedged. Though I had proposed it, I myself couldn’t vouch for its feasibility. 
I had no actual proof to offer, only theory. On paper it looked good and 
based on my own experience on Escort duty I was positive that as the 
Asdic Officer on board a merchant vessel, in such a line, I could make 
myself very dangerous to any U-boat closing to attack me. . . as well as 
giving timely warning to the Escorts. I believed in it sufficiently to risk 
my own life in taking up a position in one of the merchant vessels in 
testing out a convoy of this type. Despite the letter ridiculing the idea, 
I believed Merchant Marine captains and their senior officers could keep 
a shoulder-to-shoulder position and manceuvre their ships to the extent 
required of them in defensive action. I had seen them altering course 
in ‘block’ convoys under more difficult conditions and I had faith in 
their ability. Also if the depth-charge firing weapons I suggested could 
be had, our attacks could be made even more dangerous from ahead and 
astern. 

Even more, it would boost the morale of the Merchant Marine chaps 
to know that they could now fight back, that they no longer sailed helpless 
and blind. It would be like 2 first and second team: The first, the ‘Escorts’; 
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the second the ‘Merchant Marine’. There would be some keen competition 
to see who picked up the U-boat first, there would be a new spirit instead of 
cussing and blaming the Escorts when they failed in giving protection. 

As for whipping up a defensive Merchant Marine team . . . that was 
being done all through the war with the grocer boy, the butcher boy, the 
clerk and what not. Didn’t we have our share even in Evade! Yet among 
the Merchant Marine officers we had men who knew the sea, often better 
than some of us in the Reserves, for the sea was their life. What an asset! 
Why not use them to defend themselves! Thereby giving the Escorts a chance 
to do the aggressive, offensive work against U-boats for which the Navy 
was intended. And what if, at worst, a test ‘Asdic line abreast’? convoy 
failed. At least we would have tried it, explored its possibilities and learned 
from the results. Our losses at this time just couldn’t be much greater. 
We had nothing to lose, everything to gain if we were right. 

These were my thoughts when the Captain spoke up. 

“Why don’t you call on Commander Hoffheins?’’ he said. “He’s regular 
Navy and has a fine reputation. Put both sides to him. There must be a copy 
of Nichols’ report on file in his office for him to look at. See what Hoffheins’ 
opinion is. After all, he’s a submariner and his business is to sink ships. 
See what he says.” 

A half-hour later I was sitting in the office of the Commander U.S. 
Submarine Base 72, waiting for Hoffheins. He strode in. We shook hands 
and we were soon seated over the proposal and the letter rejecting it. I 
was terribly lucky to have gained his interest. He read the scorching letter, 
and looked at me with a twinkle in his eyes. 

Two weeks later he handed me his opinion in writing. I blinked my 
eyes when I read it. It not only upheld Commander Nichols’ report and 
favoured the ‘Asdic line abreast’ be explored but tore into the opposing 
criticisms countering each point raised with good, solid, clear-cut reasons 
that were over his name in black and white. He must have spent nights on 
it and I looked at him with thanks in my eyes. Here I was a civilian reserve, 
and so far three Naval Academy officers had thrown their support behind 
me. That’s what makes the Navy the Service it is. No one claimed that 
the scheme would work. But it looked good enough to test it. And that 
was what we were asking. 

But the Captain had not been idle either. In port, in from a tour of 
active duty, was His Majesty’s Submarine P555. Her Commanding Officer 
was well regarded and had a fine war record. The Captain had placed 
the proposal in this officer’s hands for his opinion. And now we had it. 
His analysis bore out Commanders Hoffheins’ and Nichols’ opinions. The 
“Asdic line abreast’ was a dangerous convoy for a submarine to attack. Sure, 
a submarine could still sink a merchant vessel but the chances were very 
good she would get hurt herself, and quite possibly be sunk by the waiting 
Escorts. A far cry to the ratio of ten ships for every U-boat sunk. 

We did not stop there but went further. The proposal was either good 
or bad. It was laid before the heads of the Anti-Submarine School recently 
established here, and operated. by especially picked R.N. officers from 
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Tobermory famed for its anti-submarine work. Criticisms and analysis 
were asked for. The results here was that it was worth exploring. And 
several volunteered to take a part in the first convoy. 

Friendly captains of British merchant vessels then in harbour were 
queried. Would they prefer to’ be in ‘block’ convoy or ‘line abreast’? Was 
collision risk greater or less in ‘block’ or in ‘line’? Would they accept 
sailing in even closer proximity with other vessels in order to sail in a 
line abreast? Despite not being told the real purpose behind these 
questions . . . their preference in every case was line abreast as the less 
hazardous and easiest for them to maintain station in. 

They remarked: “Since when has it become safer sailing surrounded 
by ships in close proximity, as against having ships only on either side! 
Half the Bridge Officer’s time is spent worrying that the ship ahead is not 
falling back on him, or the ship from behind gaining on him, both of which 
means collision. In line abreast we have only to turn a little to port or 
starboard to safeguard against collision. In block convoys we have four 
directions to concentrate on, from any corner of which collision danger 
can arise at night.” 

When I suggested there were officers who held that merchant vessels 
couldn’t maintain a decent line abreast, the skippers stared at me to see 
if I was kidding and then laughed heartily. 

One said, “TI’d like to have one of those brilliant officers on my bridge, 
and have him stand a watch at night in the middle of a convoy with ships 
crowded all around him.” 

Results of all this research confirmed the opinion of those who held 
the proposal had merit. One day out of a clear sky the Captain sent for me. 
I had scarcely stepped into his cabin when he said: 

“T believe you’re going to be sent to Washington to present the proposal 
in person.’’ He eyed me with a smile on his face. 

“What!’’ I exclaimed. 

He nodded his head. “Letters are being drawn up for you by the U.S. 
Admiral. I just left the Commodore. His secretary is fixing your passage 
in an R.N. destroyer in dock. I think Commander Hoffheins’ report might 
have had something to do with it.” 

And so several days later I stood before my Commodore. He handed 
me two envelopes from Rear-Admiral Jules James, U.S.N. 

‘These are your letters,”’ he said. 

I looked at them. 

“Whew! I whispered aloud, and stood speechless. 

The top envelope was addressed to Admiral R. E. Ingersoll, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States Atlantic Fleet. I must have 
looked awfully stupid because the Commodore grinned with amusement 
at the sight of my amazed expression. The other envelope was addressed to 

the U.S. Naval Operations Proposal Board in Washington. 

“You’re to leave tomorrow,”’ the Commodore said. “My secretary 
will give you your orders. Good luck.” 

“Thank you very much, sir,” I said, snapping to attention. 
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Back in Evadne, the Captain and I sat in his cabin looking through 
the opinions that reinforced the proposal making ready for my trip 
to the States. He handed me another letter introducing me to Sir Richard 
Fairey who was in Washington. 

That night I packed a bag and boarded the destroyer, bound for the 
States. 


CHAPTER XV 
I LEAVE BERMUDA 


ee following morning we were under way, Norfolk bound. I sat in 
a corner of the Wardroom somewhat awed by the programme laid out 
for me, wondering what luck I would have. I glanced at my two wavy 
navy stripes and speculated on how I would be received. A lieutenant’s 
tank isn’t very impressive; not much is expected of him. He is hardly a 
person to expound a new convoy formation on which rested the Battle 
of the Atlantic. The wavy stripes labelled me an intruder from civilian 
life. What could I know about tactics! I couldn’t help smiling to myself at 
the ridiculous situation I had gotten myself involved in. But for the desire 
to disprove my critic’s contentions and prove that I was sane and of good 
mind I would have gladly bowed out of the picture. I didn’t at all look 
forward to facing the Commander-in-Chief’s bushy eyebrows and keen 
sharp eyes which all Admirals seem to possess. The amount of gold braid 
on his sleeves wasn’t to be taken lightly. In the navy you jump for much 
less. If only I had served under him, it wouldn’t be so bad. I’d know what 
to expect. I had no illusion that I would have a chance to present the subject 
to the Commander-in-Chief himself. I knew how terribly busy a man 
carrying his responsibilities in the middle of a war would be. After a brief 
conversation the Admiral would no doubt have a Staff Officer listen to 
my proposal. But even he would be a high-ranking and busy officer and 
would expect me to lay the material before him in as brief and clear a 
manner as possible. How best to do it? I had to decide on that, soon, for 
the destroyer was already cutting through’ the sea coming closer to the 
American coast with every turn of her twin propellers. Time wasn’t 
standing still. I would be facing the Admiral and one of his staff before I 
knew it. 

I browsed through the opinions that now formed part of the proposal. 
Though deep in thought I raised my head at the sound of footsteps. I found 
the ship’s Captain surveying me. I’d heard of him before and knew I was 
looking at an experienced Escort Officer with several years of active duty 
behind him. We chatted. I asked his opinion on the points raised by the 
Anti-Submarine Unit. Very soon we were deep in the subject. He suggested 
we call in his father who was himself a Commodore in the Navy and a 
passenger aboard. I explained the ‘Asdic line abreast’? convoy to him. He 
became very interested and devoted considerable time on the proposal, 
the supporting opinions and the criticisms raised against it. In the end he 
offered to help me through certain channels which were closed to me. 
But I was in no position to accept his help at this time. My orders were to 
place it before the U.S. Naval Operations Proposal Board. But what was 
encouraging to me was that here were two more senior naval officers with 
convoy experience whose conclusions was that it looked worth exploring. 
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Arrived in Norfolk, I made my way to New York. I reported to the 
British Naval Liaison Office hoping Lieutenant Hugonin would still be 
there. He was, and I produced a letter from my Commodore, addressed 
to their office, authorizing me to carry out the purpose of my visit. Doug 
Hugonin readily agreed to help me in whatever manner he could. 

The time had now come for me to make my number to the Commander- 
in-Chief. From Doug, I learned his flagship was secured alongside 4 midtown 
pier on the Hudson. A cab soon had me there. With a large brown envelope 
in my hand, I proceeded to the pier passing several smart-looking sentries 
on duty. It was with mixed feelings I strode up the flagship’s gangway. 
One thing about the Navy, when a man reaches the exalted position of 
Commander-in-Chief in that Service you can rest assured he’s no ordinary 
man. And now I was going to face him... and with a scheme. I could 
feel tension in my stomach as I responded to the Duty Quartermaster’s 
salute. What in hell was I doing here? Why couldn’t Ihave minded my own 
business? I could see Chiefie and ‘Handy-Jones’ in Evadne’s Wardroom having 
a nice quiet drink. I produced my naval identification and asked to see the 
Officer-of-the-Day . 

Several minutes thereafter I stood in the Senior Officer’s flat speaking 
with a Commander on the Admiral’s staff. He read my letter of introduction. 
I acquainted him with the purpose of my call. 

“The Admiral’s away,”’ he said. 

I stared at him not knowing whether to cheer or be sorry. But I was 
sorry, truly sorry, for I had already tensed myself for the interview and 
my heart was on doing all I could to get this method a trial. I believed 
we could sink U-boats with it. He introduced me to several, more senior, 
officers on the staff with whom I touched on the subject. Their advice was 
that I proceed on to Washington and exercise my second letter, the one 
addressed to the Operations Proposal Board, who were expecting me, as 
they had already received the original in the naval courier post from Bermuda. 
I left for Washington. 

I arrived there early the next morning. Unlike New York, Washington 
at this time had a full staff of British Naval Officers under Admiral Sir 
Percy Noble, K.C.B., C.V.O., head of the British Admiralty Delegation. 
Custom and courtesy required that I make my number to the necessary ~ 
Senior British Officer concerned with Anti-Submarine Warfare on his 
staff, so that he would know of my presence and also of my purpose. This 
proposal concerned his province of co-operation with the U.S. Navy. One 
can readily see how awkward a situation might develop, were I to appear 
before the Naval Proposals Board on a matter possibly very important 
and he was called in and knew nothing about it. But in this case I hastened 
to call on the officer not because of custom and courtesy alone. The man 
who held that position was none other than my mid-Victorian Captain of 
Reading, Commander Clift. I couldn’t wait to see him. I wondered if he 
would be in? 

I strode into the Navy building where his office was. I knocked on his 
door, opened it and walked in. He was seated behind a busy-looking desk. 
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His eyes blinked and lighted up with pleased surprise. He came out to meet 
me with a large smile on his face. 

“What brings you to Washington?” he asked, extending his hand. 

“Brace yourself, Captain. Better hold on to a chair,” I said. “What 
I’m here for is going to stun you.” 

He grinned, stood erect in front of his desk, studying me. 

“Well, what is this great surprise?” 

“I’m here,” I said, eyeing him and drawing it out for effect, “to propose 
a new method of convoying that’ll win the war.” 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. He couldn’t have looked more startled 
if he had heard ’'d been made Captain of His Majesty’s Battleship Ne/son, 
and had sunk the Von Tirpity. Normally he isn’t speechless. He could express 
opinions in choice diction. But on this particular occasion he just stared 
at me. His expression somehow suggested to me days in the past. Days 
when I had had difficulty coping with tactical problems he used to present 
me with with joy in his heart. He appeared to drop into a reverie wherein 
he reviewed a calendar of efforts given to this great problem in the Battle 
of the Atlantic. The brains of several nations were at their wits’ end to solve 
it, and I appear from the blue with a proposal. The pupils of his dark eyes 
danced and shot little points of light at me as we stared at each other in 
silence. It was a weighty problem I unashamedly admitted having an 
answer to. I watched him with absorbed satisfaction. 

“Yes,” I said, breaking the deep silence, “I’m like a disciple trying to 
get converts for a better way of convoying. That’s my contribution to save 
the world.” 

A singular look swept into his face which somehow conveyed a thought 
to me of other disciples .. . of St. John, St. Paul . . . and how pleased he’d 
be if I were with them instead of with him just now. He heaved a plaintive 
sigh, reminiscent of Reading days. 

“Who knows! ve seen lots of amazing things happen here. Maybe 
there’s something in it,” he said, in a voice that indicated he was ready for 
a miracle. He gazed at me. “‘Are you here officially or unofficially? What 
do you want me to do?” 

He pulled up another chair to his desk and we seated ourselves. I 
wondered what he’d say if I told him that the proposal had not only been 
rejected already by the Anti-Submarine Warfare Unit but that they practically 
accused me of being mad as a March hare. I almost felt like telling him 
just that to see the effect on his face. 

“Nothing really,” I said. “I’ve called to pay my respects and let you 
know that I was in Washington. My introductions are already arranged. 
Here are the letters, if you’d like to see them.” 

He read them. “Have you the proposal with you?”’ I pointed to it, and 
he said, “Are you in town for long?” 

“Tomorrow, possibly the day after,” I replied. “It’s not easy getting 
a toom here. Lucky to manage it for two days.” 

He nodded. “If you care to leave your cure with me for tonight, I'l 
go through it for you.” 
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Of course, this was just what I had hoped for. As I looked at him I 
debated whether to tell him the worst now or after he had formed his own 
opinion. 

“1’d very much appreciate having your opinion on it, even if it’s un- 
favourable,”’ I said. He smiled at this. “But there’s really more to it than 
that. The fact is it’s already been turned down by the Anti-Submarine 
Warfare Unit in Boston.” 

His eyebrows raised, his mouth fell open. 

“You see I told you the truth when I said I was a disciple trying to 
get converts. These will explain, if you carte to look at them.” I handed 
him Commanders Nichols’ and Hoffheins’ reports as well as the Commanding 
Officer of His Majesty’s Submarine P555’s analysis, and several others. 

He read through them slowly, occasionally stopping to digest a point. 
Watching his face I could see that Nichols’ and Hoffheins’ detailed analysis 
were impressing him, and when he came to P555’s study of this new convoy 
formation showing the various positions a submarine could attack from and 
the likely results of such attacks as against the present ‘block’ convoy he 
seemed satisfied I had something worth looking into. 

He gazed at me as if he were seeing a new Cherry. There was a pleased 
smile on his face. 

“What do you think of it, Captain?”’ I asked. 

He was silent a few moments. “I prefer to go through it more thoroughly 
before I give you an opinion. We can discuss it tomorrow.” 

I handed him the large brown envelope containing the proposal and 
the adverse report from the A/S Warfare Unit. 

“What are your plans now?” he asked. 

“T’ve got to call Sir Richard Fairey. He’s head of the British Air Mission 
here. After that I want to try to contact a friend of mine on the Military 
Affairs Committee,” I said. 

Commander Clift’s interest shifted to my two ‘wavy navy’ gold stripes, 
which fascinated him at this point. He eyed me as if I were out of this 
world. 

“There’s a telephone here,” he said, “if you’d like to make a call.” 

“Thank you, sir,”’ I said, reaching for the ’phone. 

In a few minutes I was talking to Sir Richard Fairey and was invited ~ 
to meet him for a drink at the Metropolitan Club. 

The following afternoon I again sat with Commander Clift. It was 
fourish. Even if my wrist-watch had stopped I’d have been reasonably certain 
of the hour, for a cup of tea appeared on his desk. It was hot as hell that 
day in Washington, but that didn’t stop him from having his hot tea. 

“Can you produce another?” he asked his secretary. “He’s been long 
enough in the British Navy to learn to enjoy a cup.” 

“A bit odd for an American girl to be making tea,” I said, in a voice 
loud enough for her to hear. “Is it any good?” I asked. 

I heard his secretary chuckle. Clift smiled, his eyeballs danced with 
satisfaction at his achievement. Beyond that he didn’t care to discuss it. 

“T went through your proposal last night,”’ he said. “Your slow convoy 
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diagram may have some merit. I’ll be happy to submit a report on that for 
you and forward it. I can’t go along with you on the other. I rather agree 
with the Anti-Submarine Warfare Unit’s opinion. A line abreast is a difficult 
formation to keep.” y 

We discussed the line-abreast convoy and though I tried to change his 
opinion, Clift had a head of his own, as I knew from days of old. Yet he 
had gone along part of it. If that was accepted I felt it would ultimately 
gain support for the proposal as a whole. At this point a call came through 
for me advising that an appointment with Admiral Sir Percy Noble had 
just been arranged for me by Sir Richard Fairey, with whom I had discussed 
the subject the night previous over a drink at the club. I now had to hasten. 
The last time I had seen the Admiral I was part of a long line of naval 
officers standing to attention awaiting his inspection at Birkenhead. He 
was then Commander-in-Chief Western Approaches and I was serving 
under him on Atlantic Escort duty. If ever a man was familiar with anti- 
submarine warfare, he was. It had been his problem until his recent appoint- 
ment to Washington. I remembered him as a tall and distinguished-looking 
man. 

Before I had time to think I was being ushered into his presence. Again 
I felt that uneasiness but I needn’t have. When I cautiously mentioned I 
had served under him in Western Approaches a very pleased smile came 
into his face. I fully expected after a few words he would turn me over 
to one of his staff officers. You can imagine my astonishment when he 
asked to look at the proposal and ended up by giving me a half-hour of 
his time, a half-hour during which high-ranking officers with sleeves 
glistening with gold braid kept calling on him with problems for his 
decision. I wasted no time in placing the proposal, the adverse opinions 
and the answering opinions before the first Commandetr-in-Chief I had 
ever served under. He looked at the diagrams and referred to parts of the 
proposal as I sat quietly in a chair facing his desk. 

““You’ve gone to a lot of pains with this,”’ he said, looking up from 
the diagram. 

“Yes, sir! And all I’ve gotten out of it is to be accused of being mad 
by one of my countrymen,”’ I said. ‘“His opinion is included in the proposal, 
Sif” 

The Admiral regarded me silently. A smile hovered on his lips. There 
was amusement in his eyes. 

“Return it to me when you can,”’ he said. “It may have some merit. 
If it has, I'll forward it on for further study.” 

That evening I had dinner with Commander Clift. He was impressed 
when he learned the Admiral had requested that I return my brain-child 
to him for further study. I had yet to present the proposal before the 
Operations Proposal Board and I was due to appear the following morning. 
I mentioned that to Clift and before we parted that evening he offered to 
take me to their offices if I called on him. 

The appointed hour came. Commander Clift escorted me to their 
office. The room I found myself in was obviously a conference room with 
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a large tablé and many chairs. Two Commanders were in the room. Clift 
introduced me to them and left me to my task. More kept coming in. And 
soon around the large table were gathered the Senior Officers before whom 
I was to lay the facts, the substance of the proposal. They eyed me with cold 
sober looks. If they recommended that a convoy be so fitted-out and 
tried . . . an ‘Asdic line abreast? convoy would appear on the Atlantic. I 
commenced the task of trying to gain their support. 

“Sirs, this proposal which I am here to submit before you has met 
two opposing opinions. One says it is impractical. The other sees possibili- 
ties in it. I will put both sides before you, yet I hope to persuade you to 
the side that sees its possibilities. 

“The one that says it is impractical is the Anti-Submarine Warfare 
Unit who have rejected it, giving seven criticisms. 

“Yet equally Senior Officers, whose career is the Navy and are engaged 
in a similar effort of the war, do not agree with the logic of the criticisms. 
Commanding Officers of escort vessels, of submarines back from active 
duty, and of highly trained instructors of anti-submarine warfare held 
different opinions. They believe the proposal has possibilities warranting 
investigation and have attached their analysis and opinions to this proposal. 

“Unfortunately, there is no actual experience available with which to 
refute the claims of the one as against the claims of the other. Only by 
an actual trial will the real answers become known. 

“But even the opposing side in their criticisms make one statement 
... a statement which is the crux of the problem, and I will quote, ‘If and 
when sound equipment can be made available in sufficient quantities for 
installation in merchant vessels, then the experiment might be well worth 
while.’ 

“Tl give a brief synopsis of the proposal’s intent so that you may judge 
for yourselves: Herded convoys push into the Atlantic with the limited 
striking power of a few Escorts to defend them. Few Escorts also mean few 
instruments to detect the presence of U-boats, for only the Escorts carry 
listening gear! Further, ‘block’ formation convoys have inherent weaknesses 
for the purposes of present warfare which I will endeavour to prove by 
figures. The ‘block’ formation provides openings which the wolf-pack 
exploit in surprise attacks beyond the control of the few Escorts. 

“For example: take an average convoy of eight or nine columns, each 
column consisting of four or five ships. For basis of understanding we 
will call the first column that column which is closest to the U-boat waiting 
to attack. In an analysis of a number of U-boat attacks and of ships sunk 
or damaged over thirty-five per cent were ships in the first column; 
over twenty per cent were ships in the second and third columns, within 
range of ‘Browning’ salvoes, where the torpedoes having missed the first 
column ships carried on into other vessels in their way . . . an unhappy 
result of ships herded together; another twenty per cent were from U-boats 
surfacing within the convoy, attacking the herded helpless ships and then 
submerging and obtaining initial shelter from counter-attack by the Escorts 
by remaining underneath the vast area occupied by the ‘block’ convoy. 
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“This proposal claims that ‘block’ convoys have been obseleted by 
modern instruments of war. The forementioned U-boat attacks on this 
form of convoy leads to a justifiable conclusion that they provide a sub- 
mariner’s dream target, as well as the avenue of escape for even novice 
U-boat commanders. Because of this avenue of escape, present convoys 
have in fact become efficient advanced training-schools for the foe, and 
the surviving U-boat commanders gaining experience become a teal 
menace. 

“This proposal suggests that merchant vessels, if equipped with Asdic 
and depth-charge throwers and carrying a naval Anti-Submarine Officer 
and Asdic operators, can be converted into formidable supporting units 
capable of delivering punishing blows against U-boats and should be so 
used. Merchant vessels with a speed of ten knots or greater can be profitably 
armed for this purpose. The new formation would make it more difficult 
to attack and certainly more hazardous for the U-boats. To prove the 
value of these claims only a single convoy need be ‘Asdicly’ fitted out, and 
sailed across the Atlantic in a single line abreast with ships five cables apart. 
If, after trial, claims made for this type of convoy are substantiated then 
additional ‘Asdic line abreast’ convoys can be outfitted, gradually replacing 
the old type convoy. It will probably never be necessary to outfit all, for if 
the claims are true a few of these Asdic convoys in their normal crossings 
will sweep the ocean with effect. 

“In the pioneer days of ‘wagon’ convoys in the States, Escorts were 
scouts whose function it was to prevent shadowing or surprise attacks by 
Indians. But once forewarned they were being shadowed when the attack 
did take place, even women and children in the convoy used guns or assisted 
for survival. In many instances those wagon convoys were outnumbered 
by the attackers. Numerically, merchant ships’ convoys do not suffer from 
this defect. Never have they been outnumbered by U-boats, and merchant 
ships carry men. From their ranks come many of the best reserves. Why 
not put them in a position to defend their ships? By custom they are 
relegated to that of helpless onlookers . . . whilst their very limited number 
of Escorts are faced with a foe on the hunt and who operate in wolf-packs. 

“This proposal claims the ‘anti-submarine line abreast’ convoy not 
only removes the weaknesses of the ‘block’ convoy, but is prepared to cope 
with tactics made available to U-boats by new instruments of war, in a 
telling manner. This proposed convoy is a single line . . . two-thirds of which 
from either port or starboard flank is definitely out of torpedo range. 
‘Block’ convoys are wholly in range. This single line provides neither 
an easy target, nor the vast haven of escape for U-boats submerging under 
helpless ships. This ‘Asdic line abreast’ has eyes and ears under the water, 
and is no longer defenceless. It is an active ‘attack formation’, and though 
stretching fifteen or twenty miles on the surface of the Atlantic, is safer 
than a ‘passive herd’ squeezed into four or five miles, marked target. It is 
safer to stretch fifteen miles in position to fight, risking the increased 
percentage of being seen, than be herded into four miles of space betting 
on getting across without being seen, This is a point very much worth 
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proving by actual test. Modern instruments in use for long-range detection 
do not, in the long run, favour the ‘ostrich’ method of crossing the Atlantic. 
It is hazardous and does not destroy the enemy. U-boats a-hunting at sea 
have to be met by someone sooner or later. It is safer to have an efficient 
convoy prepared to meet them than a helpless one at their mercy, when 
discovered. 

“When losses become staggering, as they are now, wisdom calls for 
a change. There is novelty and risk of the unknown in anything new. But 
if in that path is hope of proving a way to better one’s position, it is wiser 
to do so than persist in a method of convoying obviously unable to cope 
with today’s warfare. Merchantmen have been taking risks, but passive 
risk, since the war began. The great numbers of their ships torpedoed at 
sea speak for themselves. It points to the folly of ‘passive risk’. It is safer 
to deploy for defending oneself when possibility of being met by the foe 
exists at any moment. A ‘depth-charge anti-submarine line abreast’ convoy 
is not passive; it packs a wallop that is not likely to improve the health of 
the U-boats. 

“Under this proposal the naval Escort would become an ‘outer-defence’ 
ting, which does not now exist. In the ‘Asdic line abreast’ convoy the pitifully 
few Escorts would instantly acquire the extra ears and listening posts they 
lack so badly, for each merchant vessel would be thus equipped. With 
this type convoy the Escorts would know their former flock of sheep 
have instead turned into a bulwark of assistance, enabling the Escorts to 
take up key offensive positions instead of playing herd-dog to sheep, too 
many to guard efficiently. 

“Tt does not deprive the naval Escort of their initiative. In fact, it supple- 
ments them. It supplies ‘listening-posts’! The Escorts are freer than ever. 
The ‘Asdic line abreast’ defence comes into play when they are threatened 
with actual attack from U-boats that are already upon them and they have 
to take the initial defensive action, whilst Escorts deploy to take over. 
What a new experience it would be for the U-boats accustomed to seek 
shelter under the convoy. 

“A single Escort, opposed by a U-boat, is like an individual trying to 
overtake another in a large space. The Escort is subjected to the many 
difficulties of relative speed, distances and avoiding action of his opponent. © 
But an ‘Asdic line abreast’? convoy spreads out twelve and fifteen miles. 
With this reach it has arms like a monster, and many ears and eyes. With 
a slight alteration of course by its very size it will overtake any U-boat once 
caught in Asdic range. And with depth-charges it can lay down a barrage 
of great under-sea violence. A U-boat, or more, once picked-up in Asdic 
range in the path of such an Asdic convoy would be in for severe punishment. 

“As for escape, it would take almost an hour for any submerged U-boats 
to skirt such a line abreast, steadily advancing with depth-charges ‘at the 
ready’. In one quarter of that time the ‘Asdic convoy’ would be upon them, 
attacking. And if the U-boats surfaced? No longer are there the huge 
number of ships in each other’s way. The U-boats would have to run the 
gauntlet of a barrage of light and heavy gunfire. They would even be 
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faced with possibility of being rammed by ships of such an advancing line. 
In the meantime the Escorts, unharried, unhurried, are in key position to 
carry out ‘killing’ attacks on the U-boats who have survived the punishment. 

“The diagrams are here. You can look at them at your leisure. They 
show the different type of U-boat attacks carried out on convoys, and the 
obstacles they would encounter if attempting similar attacks on this ‘Asdic 
line abreast’ convoy, both for ‘slow’ or ‘fast’ convoys. 

“T will read you a leading question this proposal raises and then read 
only two of the many points in favour of this new type convoy: 

“Would you trust your ship against attack to a single lookout? Would 
you trust a whole sector of a convoy valued at several million pounds or 
dollars of essential war needs to one lookout? In the last analysis that is 
what occurs on an Escort, with the one anti-submarine sound operator 
standing a watch at sea. The nature of the instrument limits the Escort to 
one. An Asdic type convoy, say of thirty ships, provides: 


“Thirty additional instrument lookouts . . . every other ship screening 
astern of the convoy, every other screening ahead of the convoy. It 
is unlikely that any U-boats could come into Asdic range to carry out a 
torpedo attack without being picked up by a screen of that sort. 

“Thirty ships steaming in line abreast able to lay down a depth-charge 
barrage of a violent nature. There is no safe area under this convoy 
for submerging U-boats to seek shelter. Nor even a place not exposed 
to the ears of the instrument lookouts on watch. 


“This type convoy would carry a Commodore for each unit of ten 
ships, but the Commodore’s vessels would be radar equipped. You can 
readily see the benefits of such a screen and its great value as a supplement 
to the Escorts. 

“The proposal, in my hands, goes into complete details. I have, of 
course, only been able to give a few salient points in this short time. The 
fact is what is needed at sea are ‘striking forces’ to cope with the U-boats. 
It’s either many more Escorts or this. The merchant vessels are available 
now.” 

A number of questions were asked. One or two studied the diagrams. 
None would commit himself to an opinion. In fact, they looked poker- 
faced, and so I left them to say farewell to Commander Clift and catch my 
train for Norfolk. 

Passage had been arranged for me in an R.A.F. plane stopping at Bermuda. 
It wasn’t long before I found myself boarding it at the Elizabeth City 
Airport and I was on my way back. What would be the decision of the 
Operations Proposal Board? What would Admiral Sir Percy Noble decide? 
Would either recommend a test be made? I couldn’t help exciting to the 
thought of seeing such an event. A new method of convoying would come 
into existence. Commander Frazier in charge of the Anti-Submarine Warfare 
School in Bermuda had said it would be an interesting experience and 
wouldn’t mind undertaking the duties of Escort Commander of such a 
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convoy. It would be a historic convoy. I would of course volunteer for 
duty with it. 

Already the plane was far out on the Atlantic, her nose pointed for 
Bermuda. Several hours later I sat in the presence of Rear-Admiral Taylor, 
reporting on my trip. He listened with great interest. From the Admiral 
I learnt Evadne was berthed in dockyard, which couldn’t have been more 
convenient, being only a few minutes’ walk from his cottage. As she was 
not scheduled for duty until the following day my intentions were to repair 
on board, report to the Captain, and dash on to St. George’s to make my 
report to Commander Hoffheins who would post me whether I was to call 
on Admiral Jules James in person, or submit a report in writing. 

Evadne lay peacefully alongside the quay. But for the Duty Quartermaster 
on deck she seemed deserted. I had a strange feeling things had happened 
in the short time I’'d been away. We exchanged salutes as I came over 
the gangway, and I stopped to chat with the rating. 

“Things have happened, sir. Lieutenant Hanfield-Jones is gone,” he 
said. 

“Gone? Gone where?”’ I asked. 

“JT don’t know, sir. Chief Engineer has also left.” 

“What! Is the Captain still here?” 

*‘He’s in his cabin, sir.”’ 

“Well, I’m glad to hear that.” 

Chiefie and ‘Handy-Jones’ gone! What would Evadne be like without 
them! I couldn’t imagine it. I found it too unpleasant to think on as I made 
for the cabin. 

“Certainly glad to see you’re still here, Captain. What’s happened?’’ 

“Number One left in an ‘L.S.T.’ headed for Gibraltar and points east, 
probably Africa. He’ll see plenty of action there. Chiefie was suddenly given 
a new appointment, too. He’s probably nearing the U.K. by now. You'll 
have to take over Number One’s duties whether you like it or not. No 
one else available,”’ said the Captain, looking downcast. 

He then asked how I had made out and I told him I’d seen Sir Richard 
Fairey; that he had asked about Evadne and himself, and how interested he 
had been in her doings. I also told him that through Sir Richard Fairey’s 
assistance I had seen Admiral Sir Percy Noble. We chatted a while and © 
the Captain suggested that as Evadne would be leaving for St. George’s 
tomorrow it would be much simpler to report to Commander Hoftheins 
then. 

“Oh, by the way, Pogson’s gone, too. Left for the U.K. to go before 
the Board for his commission,”’ he said. 

After leaving the Captain I went to the Wardtoom. It was empty. My 
return wasn’t at all the happy event I’d expected. I went below looking 
for Hasker. I found him in the cabin working on some papers. I no sooner 
poked my head in the doorway when he asked if I’d heard the news. I 
nodded and said: 

“Tt feels strange without them.” 

“Well, it hasn’t been too gay in the Wardroom.”’ He looked at me 
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with eager eyes, and asked: “You wouldn’t like to take over ‘Duty’ for a 
couple of hours? Sparks, Gardnen and Scotty are up at the club. We’re all 
a bit down in the mouth.” 

“Go ahead, ’m not going,ashore. If you feel that low why not take 
in the dockyard cinema, do you good.” I never saw him leave ship so fast. 

One of the things in favour of a small warship is its comradeship and 
the bustle of life that always goes on in it. This always helped one over 
the rough spots of homesickness and suchlike. I had looked forward to 
a reunion in the Wardroom. But that evening was one I wouldn’t care to 
do over again. There was no getting away from it, old Chiefie and ‘Handy- 
Jones’ were missed. It was really depressing. Something would have to be 
done to liven up the ship, but what? If it hadn’t been for the Captain coming 
in to engage me in a game of Chinese checkers I think I should have gone 
mad. 

The following day Evadne steamed into St. George’s and I took the naval 
launch over to Ordnance Island to report to Commander Hoffheins. He 
listened to my report and after several questions he invited me to stay 
for dinner, but Evadne was duty patrol that night and I had to return. I 
had taken over Hanfield-Jones’ duties besides my own. That night and 
for many nights Hasker and I rotated duty watches, for with Number One 
gone we were short of a deck officer which meant more work, less sleep. But 
where we really missed Chiefie and ‘Handy-Jones’ was at meals and for 
the matey drink in the Wardroom. Little did I dream that I was to be the 
next to go. 

One day, a new officer reported aboard, a Sub-Lieutenant, junior to 
Hasker, to replace Hanfield-Jones. Then a Lieutenant ‘E’ appeared to replace 
Chiefie. And then another shock came to both the Captain and myself. 
Commander Hoffheins was leaving for the States to take up a new appoint- 
ment. We lost a good friend here. This was practically the end of our work 
with the U.S. Navy submarines. 

In the passing year it had been my good fortune to come before the 
eye of Rear-Admiral Taylor on different occasions. Then, Commanders 
Nichols and Hoffheins had often mentioned the Captain and myself in 
very complimentary terms, all of which had drifted back to the Admiral, 
who was pleased with our efforts. With them gone and this phase of 
work at an end the Admiral one day asked if I didn’t feel I was being 
wasted in my present appointment. Even then I hadn’t the slightest suspicion 
that his good opinion of me went so far as to consider recommending 
me for promotion and a command. 

Now Rear-Admiral Taylor began to take an interest in me and I com- 
menced finding myself a guest at his cottage where I met many of the Senior 
Officers of the U.S. Navy stationed in Bermuda. One of my luckier days 
was when I was introduced to Captain Jack Creighton, Chief-of-Staff, U.S. 
Naval Operating Base, Bermuda—for soon after I was to be offered a U.S. 
Navy ‘brass hat’, and Rear-Admiral Taylor was to summon me and inform 
me of the offer. 

‘The U.S. Navy was growing. No longer was Evadue the one and only 
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Escort véssel on the station. Destroyer Escorts flying the “Stars and Stripes’ 
were in evidence in numbers. They had speed, they were armed with modern 
weapons, and Evadue’s sun was indeed setting. Under the supervision 
of Commodore Holloway, who had returned to Bermuda, these D.E.s were 
becoming competent hunters of U-boats. And Evadue began to have more 
time for upkeep, the thing Chiefie had never had when he was with the 
ship. 

pe men no longer complained of being over-worked; the shoe 
was one the other foot. Yet Evadve managed to earn her keep. She was never 
really an idle ship. On one of our routine trips to refuel at the dockyard we 
lay alongside berth number ‘2’, the same we had secured to when Evadne 
first reported for duty. I was on deck for a bit of air. A warm sun blazed 
ovethead. Suddenly my eyes were attracted to an R.N.V.R. officer, first 
because I had never seen him before; secondly because he was dressed in 
blues, instead of whites, and last because he seemed to be heading towards 
Evadne. He was obviously a new arrival. I watched him as he came to the 
gangway and I walked over to meet him. 

“Have you a Lieutenant Cherry aboard?”’ he asked. 

“’m Cherry!’’ I said, introducing myself. 

“I’ve come to relieve you.” 

“What! We’ve had no signal about it,” I said. “Are you sure you’ve 
got the right name?”’ I must have looked incredulous for he smiled and 
nodded. 

I took him down to the Wardroom and introduced him around. Leaving 
him with Hasker, I went up to see the Captain. 

“Well, Captain, I’ve a surprise for you,” I said. ‘‘A relief has just arrived 
to take over from me. The chap’s in the Wardroom.” . 

“You now, huh! I suppose I’ll be the next. If you’re not in a hurty to 
leave you’re welcome to remain on board until your orders arrive.” 

“I’m in no hurry, Captain,” I said. ‘““Whenever it suits you best. Queer 
we haven’t had a signal.” 

“T’ve got to see the Commodore on another matter. I’ll mention the 
artival-of your relief and see what he says.” 

Shortly before lunch the Captain returned aboard. “I’ve seen the 
Commodore. He wants you to stay with him until your orders arrive. — 
Better get your gear together, there’ll be a car coming down to pick it up.” 

And before the sun went down that day I said good-bye to Evadne, 
the Captain and old shipmates. I found myself settled in a large and very 
comfortable room in the Commodore’s cottage. I became a part of a naval 
family in the Admiral’s household; an unofficial Flag-Lieutenant helping to 
entertain the many Allied guests that called. Being new to the duties of a 
Flag-Lieutenant, who is generally well trained, I of course pulled some 
‘boners’ and I noticed the Admiral and Mrs. Admiral looking at me with 
amused eyes on one or two occasions. But the Admiral soon straightened 
me out. One learnt quickly under him and days rolled into weeks. One day 
a signal arrived, ordering me to report to the British Naval Liaison Office 
in New York for my new appointment. I packed, but passage to the States 
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wasn’t always available and I couldn’t go by air, I had too much luggage. 
More days went by. = 

From my room in the cottage I observed Evadue was back from duty; 
and I went down to call on the,Captain. He ordered a port to celebrate my 
visit and we chatted. Many changes had taken place in Bermuda since 
Evadne first sighted the Islands, to Chiefie’s great delight. We laughed over 
those days, now a part of Evadue’s log. I looked at the time. I had to be 
back at the cottage for tea and I left the Captain. This time it proved really 
good-bve. 

It was just after tea when a call came through for the Admiral from 
Captain Creighton, advising that passage to the States had been arranged 
for me on the U.S.S. Aguil/a. Orders were for me to board ship that night. 
It was anchors a-weigh at daybreak. It was turning dark when the Coxswain 
came to me. 

“The Admiral’s car is ready for you, sit.” 

My bags were brought down by a rating and the Coxswain made 
certain everything was shipshape for me. I went below to say good-bye 
to the Admiral and Mrs. Admiral who walked out of the main entrance with 
me. Facing them to say good-bye, I realized how many of the nice things 
that had happened to me J owed to them. 

The car covered the few miles to the U.S. Naval Operating Base whilst 
my thoughts were still with them. The sentry at the gate, recognizing - 
the Navy plates and the Coxswain at the wheel, waved us on. We found 
Aguilla alongside a pier ending at a fork in the road. We couldn’t have 
missed her, for the gangway was lit up. I was met by the Officer-of-the-Day, 
who was expecting me. My luggage was brought aboard and the Coxswain 
and I said good-bye. 

At break of dawn, U.S.S. Aguilla steamed out of Port Royal Bay. It seemed 
incredible that I was really leaving Bermuda. It wasn’t all coffee and 
buns. It seems one leaves a bit of his life in too many places for peace 
and comfort of mind. There was Evadne! She had been a good ship to me. 
For over a year she’d been home, my life; she meant Chiefie, ‘Handy-Jones’, 
Scotty, Pogson, and a host of familiar faces of a ship’s complement who had 
sailed out of Liverpool in her and who had long since left the old ship. 
Only the Captain and a small handful of the old crowd remained, yet I 
could see them all again as I took one last look at her for good. 

There was the Commodore’s cottage sweeping into view. Instinctively 
I came to attention and saluted. It was my last chance of saying, ‘Farewell, 
sir.’ A sailor observing this eyed me with an expression, “The bloke’s barmy; 
suffering from the Bermuda sunshine.” But how could he know what the 
cottage meant to me... that I was piping my Admiral. 

There was the dockyard with its white coral buildings, the cinema 
in the loft, the Officers’ Club on the hill where Chiefie had often gone for 
a drink ... it was as if all that were passing in view and I stood still. But 
no, we were moving; in fact, U.S.S. Aguil/a was picking up speed. Already, 
we were in the Narrows and to starboard was St. George’s harbour and 
Ordnance Island, the submarine base, where we of Evadne first met 
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Commander Nichols and Hoffheins. In the distance was the area we used 
to exercise with their submarines. Still perched on the reefs was the pounded 
wreck of the sailing vessel reminding me of the night when Evadze almost 
met a similar fate. Beyond the horizon I almost expected to see Commodore 
Holloway’s flotilla of destroyers wheeling into formation as they had done 
just before the African invasion. It all lived again for a moment. 

Strange how Bermuda had played so much a part in my life. In the 
days of peace I had often vacationed there and the Queen and Monarch 
were familiar ships to me. On the first flight ever made from New York 
to Bermuda I numbered amongst Pan-American Airlines’ first passengers. 
But not even by the wildest stretch of imagination would I have believed 
that one day I would come to these Islands as a British Naval officer to 
help clear her waters of U-boats. 

Onwards Agquilla steamed. The Isles of Easter Lillies, of colourful 
flowers, of quaint streets and perpetual sunshine were becoming a speck 
on the horizon, finally disappearing as if nothing existed in that direction 
at all. Bermuda and Evadne were now of the past. Nothing but ocean lay 
around us as we sped westwards to Norfolk. What would be my next ship? 
Where would she take me? Would I ever work as close with the U.S. Navy 
again in this war? Could I have looked into the future the answer to that 
would have indeed surprised me, for I would have seen that I was to be 
Liaison Officer to Rear-Admiral Robinson, U.S. Navy, in the port of Bremen, 
Germany. 

Time aboard ship passed swiftly. It seemed I went to bed one night 
and when I awoke Norfolk lay in view. Several of Aguilla’s officers were 
bound for New York on leave. They were going by bus so they could see 
more of the countryside, and I joined them. Arriving in Gotham we separated, 
for I had to report at the British Naval Liaison Office for orders. 

I strode into the office and I was soon shaking hands with Lieutenant 
Hugonin. Finding no signal from the Admiralty about me, ordering my 
next move, he put in a call to Washington and spoke with Lt.-Commander 
Rousseau, the Admiral’s secretary, and I learned I was to be given a week’s 
leave. Leave! I was free to make plans for a short space of time. 

I seated myself behind a desk in Doug’s office and called my home. I 
learned my younger brother, who was a Captain in the U.S. Army Air 
Corps, was now somewhere in Africa and had spent several days looking 
for me aboard British warships on duty there. It would be funny if he ran 
into Hanfield-Jones, I thought. When I called Ginger I got a shock. Her 
family had moved and I could find no one who knew where. 

I spent the day at home but towards evening I drove into the city. 
Arriving early I checked into my hotel room and washed up. I found a 
vacant seat facing the entrance in the lobby and made myself comfortable. 
I thought of the young lady whom I was now expecting. I remembered 
her reddish-golden hair and her expressive blue eyes whose gaze would 
soften as our eyes locked. It’s funny that I should still remember that. She 
was a gitl whom I knew and yet did not really know, for I had only met 
her in the last days of a whirlwind leave in New York. I remembered her 
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sceing me off to the train and as we stood there I recalled my parting remark 
to her. “Look,” I had said, “are you really a very good girl? Or have you 
taken me for an angel? Never forgive myself if you had.” Her laughter 
had rippled and the sound had remained in my memory. Again I could 
see her hand waving as I leanéd out of the moving train. Then a thought 
entered my mind, she might have a steady boy-friend now. Also, there was 
no assurance that though she was amused at the topic as a parting jest, that 
she might not take exception to a hasty reintroduction. Reason decided 
I must have at least a couple of days with her before I tried turning back 
the clock to our last conversation many months ago, in a swift effort to 
lash the past and present together as though no period had elapsed between 
at all. Suddenly my thoughts halted. 

A girl walked in through the entrance. Our eyes met and she smiled. 
My pulse began to beat faster and my face creased with welcome recogni- 
tion. She looked thinner but attractive. 

“T almost failed to recognize you,”’ I said, taking her arm as we proceeded 
to a table I had reserved in the dining-room. “You’re even prettier than 
when I last saw you. ” 

“Do you think so?’? murmured Redcoat, smiling. 

The waiter brought the menu. She nodded to his suggestion of onion 
soup, and as sirloin steak was available we ordered that with French fried 
potatoes and a bottle of dry champagne. 

The champagne appeared. The cork popped and as we savoured the 
sparkling drink life became exciting. We stared at each other as though we 
had both tumbled into the adventure of our lives. 

“Strange how things happen,” she said. “If I hadn’t quarrelled with 
the boy-friend I wouldn’t be here.” 

“Oh! You’re engaged then?” 

“No. But we’ve been going steady.” 

“Oh!” I whispered, and said, “I can’t imagine anyone having to quarrel 
with you.” 

Our eyes met. Her pupils shot warm rays of light, and my pulse-beat 
began racing at what I saw. She lowered them and toyed with her empty 
glass. I looked up to find the waiter at our side filling our glasses again. 
Thick steaks and fried potatoes appeared. It was a capital dinner and with 
more champagne our tongues became lively, and an aura of romance seemed 
to envelop us. 

When we had finished our coffee, Redcoat suggested a stroll. It was 
a lovely evening and the streets were full of life. We walked on and on and 
by now Redcoat and I were strolling arm in arm. 

“Here’s where I live,’’ she said. There was a silence. “It’s only a single 
room with a kitchenette.” She was looking towards the pavement. My 
pulse skipped a beat. “If you promise to behave yourself you can come 
up with me.” 

My head began to swim as:she opened the door to her little apartment. 
From this, one would think I was blessed with luck—and I might have 
been. But what misled me was that while Redcoat was perfectly at ease 
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in every other respect, she was without doubt the shyest girl I’d ever 
known when it came to the boy-and-girl stuff. I waited for a cue that 
never came. 

For me it proved a calamitous evening. But I was to learn that only 
after fate and events tcok a hand in the matter, much later. Instinct could 
have spared me that predicament, :but it didn’t. A pity I didn’t know her 
thoughts then for Redcoat was really fond of me and fully expected me 
to act the bold part and take her by storm. Also absence had made the 
heart grow fonder in my case and she was simply pining to be swept off 
her feet. Had times been more normal we might have ended up with a 
marriage licence to frame, but there was a war on. Times weren’t normal. 
One could be dead the next week. 

Like the bright sailor with a week’s leave I sat there cudgelling my 
brain wondering how to move our affair along, while she sat there 
like a frightened dove willing to be eaten. Had I known women better, 
I could have saved myself days of heartrending frustration, mental anguish 
and jealousy, for I was soon to lay all my troubles at the door of her other 
admirer, whom I began to suspect of all sorts of things. My trouble was 
in the few romances I’d had I’d stumbled into them. Nature sort of took 
care of the situation. But now I hadn’t the time to wait for nature’s 
influence. Nature might take two weeks or four months and I only had a 
week. 

The plain blunt fact of the matter is, it proved a disastrous night. I’d 
have done far better if I hadn’t stepped into her flat. I’d have still retained 
her curiosity and the rashness of the daring which she believed I possessed. 
I lost all my glamour in her eyes, and by the time I became bold her 
reason had overtaken her fancy and a mountain of opposition stared me 
in the face. 

Though she never turned down a date with me and enjoyed being with 
me, her mind had shifted me to that of a nice man, a long-term suitor 
affair, and I spent my evenings with her revelling in platonic friendship, in 
lovely walks and in extraordinary proper behaviour. Sometimes we were 
very silent. But my silence was because I was speechless, time was crowding 
me. At this point I would have settled for a little harmless ‘necking’, anything 
to salvage something to remember in the dark hours at sea when I stood ~ 
watch on the bridge. A shiver went up and down my spine when I thought 
that this was all I would have to recall out of my leave in New York. But 
when I attempted any forwardness the response was tactful but not harmoni- 
ous. She looked wide-eyed, as though she were wondering what sort of 
silly game I was trying to play. 

Until now she’d been choosing the walks. A brilliant idea struck in 
the midst of my desperation. I thought if she could see sailors ‘necking’ 
with their girl-friends the idea might become infectious, and as several 
warships were at anchor in the Hudson River I had a fair idea where such 
a situation could be fallen upon. With a heart renewed with hope I guided 
our steps, and we came upon them. But Redcoat didn’t seem to notice 
them, although the benches here and there were monopolized by men 
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of my trade, and there was some really inspiring bits of ‘necking’ to observe. 
I pointed several out to her. 

“I envy them,” I said, thinking that might help. 

She broke into a peal of laughter but aside from being amused it did 
no good, and when I reflected aloud on her heartlessness, she said: 

“Mr. Cherry! Are you suggesting that I let myself be seduced by you?” 

“Worse things than that can happen in life,” I said glumly. 

“Let’s be sensible and have something to eat,” she said. 

“Your coldness has robbed me of my appetite,”’ I grunted. “Still, we 
can’t live without love and food.” 

But Redcoat was really good company. Everything she did had an air 
of ease and perfect manners. She was quite exciting to look at. Her move- 
ments enchanted me and, when on occasion she left me to powder her nose, 
I observed she was graceful and full of appeal. Her lips drew me like a 
strong tide, and on one occasion when she pouted them, I shook my head 
and a wistful sigh escaped me. 

““What’s ailing your” she asked me. 

One evening I flung caution to the winds and with a burst of recklessness 
I tried to take matters in my own hands. I was confronted by a damsel 
who blushed softly and successfully evaded the issue. When I raised a howl 
and exclaimed: ‘‘Do you realize I’ve speculated all my hard-won leave on 
you? I can’t accept defeat now!” she tittered and said: 

“Remember friendship can be a beautiful thing, too.” 

While I was cultivating friendship, time kept ticking away. My leave 
was drawing to an end.” 

“You don’t look so brisk,” said Doug Hugonin, when I came into his 
office the following morning. ‘“What’s the trouble, keeping late hours?” 

“T was in bed at a children’s hour. Never been so well behaved.” 

“You can overdo that, too,’ he laughed. 

“How right you are!’ I said, thinking of that woman who was driving 
me to distraction. More than once she had seemed on the point of yielding. 
I felt as if I’d been on a roundabout all week. 

“No news of your appointment yet,”’ he said. “Suggest you drop in 
again Wednesday of next week.” 

This gave me another five days. I made for the hotel. Back again in 
my room I heaved a long-drawn plaintive sigh and packed a bag. I lifted 
the telephone and asked the hotel operator to take any messages in my 
absence. 

Once again I was home. My sister was no fool. I was browsing through 
my ancient little address-book, checking numbers and addresses against 
the latest directory. 

“What’s wrong? Something go haywire with a girl-friend?”’ she asked. 

I looked up with displeasure in my face. “There are times when one 
doesn’t like to be told the truth,” I said. 

She went off giggling as though it was the most amusing thing in 
life. I seated myself before the ’phone to call several girl-friends who in 
the past had appreciated my company, hoping one would be free. A pity 
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I had lost track of Ginger, I thought. But she wasn’t the only one I had 
lost contact with. Things hadn’t stood still in my absence. The calls proved 
one thing, marriage was still in season, it had made inroads where I'd never 
expected such things to occur. I found myself talking to husbands on two 
occasions, which was rather discouraging. One wasn’t even polite. Others 
had changed their addresses, moved out of town and my list was soon 
whittled down to very little choice. The little address-book was obsolete. 
I threw it into the wastepaper basket. 

But why was I bothering. I had only a few days left before my new . 
appointment would be upon me. The next evening I drove into the city 
and visited with Howard and Patricia. They were a jolly couple and were 
always happy to see me. Howard brought out a bottle of Scotch and a pitcher 
of ice cubes and we were soon comfortably seated in the living-room with 
drinks in our hands. Of course, they instantly asked about my new flame, 
although as Howard said it couldn’t be going too hot or I wouldn’t be with 
them. I heaved a painful sigh and his wife laughed. She took my unfor- 
tunate situation as a means of reminding him how lucky he was to be 
married to her and not having to be involved in such disturbing affairs any 
longer. I can’t say that I didn’t agree with her. Howard glanced at me 
but I changed the subject and his wife looked pleased. Had I known that 
tight now there was a telephone message waiting for me at the hotel from 
Redcoat, one that was to lead to a new era, more in keeping with a sailor’s 
life, I certainly wouldn’t have been with Howard and Pat, not that night 
anyhow. 

I was basking in Redcoat’s apartment. The sun was shining on me at 
last, when some three days later 1 had tumbled on the fact that I was still 
in the Navy. I hated the thought of it now, just when I discovered how 
affectionate Redcoat could really be. I looked at her and shook my head. 

“Just think of all the months I'll be at sea living a spartan life. You 
shouldn’t have wasted all that good time. How am I ever going to catch 
up on it?” 

“Aren’t you happy now?” 

“That’s just what’s so awful about it. To think what I’ve missed! 
All those yesterdays gone!” 

I thought of Doug Hugonin. I liked him, but there never was a time ~ 
I wanted to see Doug Hugonin less. 

“Risen from the dead, have you?” he greeted me as I entered his office. 
“There’s a signal for you. You’re to report at Asbury Barracks on Monday 
for a short radar course. It only lasts a few days, so I shouldn’t take too 
much luggage. This is your travelling warrant. Report in when you get 
back. Looks like your appointment is on way.” 

“Ts that all?” L asked, willing to be on my way. Doug nodded. I quickly 
made for the lift and out to the car. 

Monday came with a speed that made me feel someone had taken 
the hour-hand of time and just twirled it in spite. I felt miserable. How I 
longed to be with Redcoat, and in a few minutes the train would be in. I 
hated that journey. It would be a boring trip and at the end of it classroom 
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lectures. Of what earthly good can a three-day course be? What could it 
accomplish? Nothing but take me from where I wanted to be to a place I 
couldn’t care less to be. Furthermore, it would requite more than the few 
days of lecturing to reach a phase of radar sufficiently advanced to be of 
any value. I already had a good grounding in it. Ruddy waste of my valuable 
time ashore. 

I stood on the platform, filling my pipe, my bag alongside, thinking 
of Redcoat and what she might now be doing, when a distance off I observed 
another British Naval Officer. I wondered if he, too, had a girl-friend and 
had been roped-in to the same lousy course. I almost wished this were 
true, so we could both discuss our displeasure with the Admiral and his 
usage of us. I eyed him hopefully, willing to risk some sympathy. Then 
he turned. I blinked! Now I’m seeing things. I am in a bad way. Next 
Pll be seeing Redcoat with him and then T’ll know I’m gone mad. Still, 
there was certainly something familiar about the bloke. He came nearer. 
We recognized one another almost at the same moment. 

“Well, Pll be hanged! I’m sane after all. Why, Derek! You old son- 
of-a-gun, what in hell are you doing in New York and on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station?” I practically shouted. 

“Youre no ruddy fixture here yourself. What are you doing here?” 
he chortled. 

“Tm headed for Asbury, much against my wishes. They think I ought 
to have several days of seashore to breathe salt air into my system. Maybe 
they’re suspicious of me.” 

“What do you mean ‘suspicious’ ?”’ 

“Oh, I might be getting myself involved irretrievably with all the 
time on my hands.”’ 

“Tt appears they’ve given me the same prescription. Damned funny 
how our paths cross again. Missed your old ship in Londonderry, began 
to wonder what happened to you. Given you up as a casualty of war,” he 
said, with a grin. 

“T am more apt to become a casualty of affection. Probably would have 
been if they hadn’t done this to me—and I was such a willing victim.” 

“‘What’s gotten into you?”’ he asked. “Don’t you feel well?” 

“T’m headed for a love-affair at collision speed. If I told you any more 
you would think I’m nuts.” 

“Really!”? exclaimed Derek. “How long have you been ashore?” 

At this moment the train came in and we found seats and made ourselves 
comfortable. Derek was certainly a tonic for sore eyes and what ailed 
me. The ride came to an end quicker than I could ever have imagined. 
We hailed a cab and reported to the Duty Officet at H.M.S. Asbury, who 
assigned us accommodation at a small hotel not tar orf wnere we settled 
down to make the best of it. 

Not having lectures until the following morning we strolled through 
town. We were impressed by the number of officers and ratings to be seen 
in the short distance we had covered. It was as though Asbury had become 
a British naval colony. Accustomed as we were to seeing British uniforms, 
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even to us this seemed unique. We came up before a motion-picture house 
advertising a seductive South Sea Island film. We stood at the ticket window 
laughing, making rude remarks over the posters that aroused our interest. 

“Are you buying tickets, sailors, or just looking?”’ queried the young 
lady. We bought tickets all right but the billboards proved far more inter- 
esting than the picture and we left disappointed. A tasty shore dinner at a 
nearby seaside restaurant followed by a stroll on the broadwalk brought 
us back to good form. It was as though Derek and I were on a late vacation, 
only the absence of gaily dressed women made one realize times had 
changed. 

After breakfast the following morning we reported for radar class. 
We both had practical experience with this toy at sea and we settled down 
into the routine like a couple of old ducks on a pond learning as much as 
we could, enjoying our spare hours as best as we could. The school was 
operated by the U.S. Navy and though the course was far too brief to be 
of any great value for us, the instruction had its usefulness in that we did 
become acquainted with the varied types of radar sets which we were likely 
to encounter in new warships. The few days went by and our course 
ended. 

Once again we patronized the Pennsylvania Railroad, this time New 
York bound. I learnt from Derek he’d been appointed Number One in 
the Destroyer Escort Bickerton, being built outside of Boston which was 
rather nice for him as his wife’s family resided there. He asked what ship 
I was going to and I told him I hadn’t the foggiest idea but that I expected 
and hoped it would be a destroyer. Coming into the station we agreed to 
keep in touch with each other and Derek with Boston on his mind was 
anxious to be on his way. 

“Don’t get involved in waters too deep to swim away from,” 
he cautioned. 

“T don’t mind drowning when my heart’s set in it,” I said. We parted, 
and I, with Redcoat on my mind, rushed to the telephone booth. 

Radar studies, Derek and ships were quickly relegated to the back- 
ground. I dashed over to Redcoat’s flat for it seemed I had been away the 
longest time. That evening we drove out to Coney Island. It was a bit late © 
in the season but the taste of Asbury sea food had hung on and when I 
suggested a tasty shore dinner of crab meat, lobster and all the trimmings 
of a seven-course dinner her mouth had watered. 

Nothing is more forlorn-looking than the seashore in a late autumn 
evening, but it was just what we wanted. Each other’s company and some- 
thing to eat was all we asked, and here was both. Though a strong wind 
blew spume over a white-capped Atlantic we enjoyed the scene in snug 
contentment. We had huge helpings of delicious crab meat in cocktail 
sauce and lobster with mayonnaise. A happier couple would have been 
hard to find. Stuffed with rich food and contented with life, we practically 
sailed through the clouds to her flat that evening. 

I felt our situation had reached a stage where a little initiative could 
be reasonably expected from Redcoat. I sat on the divan, smoking my pipe, 
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curious with expectations and looking at the ceiling ahead. I observed her 
eyeing me as she fingered a cigarette over the ash-tray on the little table 
adjacent her chair, almost opposite me. I had a feeling then I wasn’t going 
to be disappointed. 

She laid down her cigarette, came over, and commenced fixing my 
tie. I looked at her. Her arms flew about my neck and she was kissing me. 
Her body seemed restless and excited, and moving closer so that I felt I 
was being carried away. She was murmuring in my ear with those lips 
that held me spellbound. I was being asked a question. 

“Do sailors really have a girl in every port?” she asked. “Come tell 


2? 


me. 

“Not only is that not true,” I said, taking her in my arms, “but for 
your private knowledge not all sailors even go to sea, and I almost wish 
I was one of them now.” 

She gazed at me as though taking a mental snapshot. Her gaze softened 
and there was something in it I’d never seen before. 

If time had dragged before the hours were now like minutes. And 
that morning I had to report for my new appointment. Something told 
me that this time the signal would be there waiting for me. Was I getting 
the Destroyer Escort I was expecting? Even more, where was I to pick her 
up so that ’'d know what plans to make with Redcoat, if there was an 
opportunity for it? 


CHAPTER XVI 
H.M.S. CALDWELL 


OUG HUGONIN looked astounded when he saw me coming into 
ibys office at 9 a.m. He blinked his eyes and greeted me with: 

“Incredible! Well, your appointment’s come through. You’re to report 
to the Resident British Naval Officer in Fargo Barracks, Boston. Tomorrow 
or the day after will do.” 

“What sort of an appointment is it, Doug? Anything to be happy 
about?”’ I questioned. 

“She’s one of the new Destroyer Escorts being built for us. As far as I 
can find out the Captain is a good sort. He was Senior British Naval Officer 
in Boston, until four-striper Captain Hurt took over. His name’s Mackay, 
an old hand at destroyer work. Has a good reputation. He’s been ashore 
since March and just got this sea appointment himself. I think you'll like 
him. Used to be Captain of Ca/dwell, one of the Lease-Lend destroyers.” 

Caldwell! That struck a chord. Recognition had been given the ship 
and Captain by the newspapers in February 1943. I recalled reading several 
news columns given over to that ‘Lease-Lender’ and her Captain, Lt.- 
Commander Eric Mackay, D.S.C., R.D., R.N.R. Built for World War I in 
1918, Caldwell had been the U.S. Destroyer Hak. 

Of naval stories told around the Wardroom ‘coal stove’, Ca/dyell’s 
experiences in the winter of ’42-43 are still remembered. That the ship 
sutvived with all on board gave ample proof of their Captain’s ability to 
face up to terrible danger and bring his ship through. 

Her experiences began with a routine signal, ordering H.M.S. Caldwell 
and Chelsea, two of the famous ‘fifty’, to join up as a supporting force to 
H.M.S. Churchill . . . a Lease-Lender also . . . group-leader of several other 
Escorts taking a convoy across the Atlantic. There was no reason to feel 
different about this assignment. There had been so many similar ones in 
the past. 

On December 12th, at 8 a.m., Caldwell steamed out of St. Johns in a flat — 
calm. Thermometer hung above zero. Normal warship routine prevailed, 
and the hours passed quite pleasantly. 

At 7 p.m. of December 16th, the convoy was 700 miles north-east of 
Newfoundland. For the past three days the barometer had been dropping 
ominously, the seas had been building up and a wild Atlantic faced the 
columns of slow-moving ships. The following day, Caldwell was due to 
leave them to join up with an oncoming west-bound convoy as an extra 
supporting force against U-boats hounding the seaboard from Newfound- 
land to the Caribbean. Fate had other plans. 

That night great seas ran before the gale. Suddenly, out of the darkness, 
Caldwell’s Officet-of-the-Watch saw a white-tipped towering sea swerving 
almost purposefully towards the portside bridge. The Officer stared wide- 
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eyed. There was nothing he could do. Even as he stared, it shouldered his 
ship with a thunderous roar. The small warship staggered and trembled 
under the weighty blow. The Captain seated in his cabin was thrown to 
his feet and almost catapulted, through the cabin door that flew open. A 
green flood was pouring in and racing after him. He dashed down the 
passage and hurled himself up the bridge ladder. It was now that he saw the 
toppling wall of seawater still rising, spreading and suspended momentarily 
over his ship like a huge enveloping canopy. He was almost to the top rung 
of the ladder when he felt the icy sea upon him, trying to tear him loose 
from his grip and carry him away. Slowly Caldwell emerged, her head 
bloody but unbowed. Winded and drenched the Captain made to the 
side of the dazed helmsman and took command. The sea had spilled away 
but had left a reminder of its power. A survey of the damage began. 

The pottside of the bridge was smashed; the rum locker with its stores 
was completely demolished. On hearing this report a look of horror lined 
the Gunner’s face. A cry left his lips: “Hell! All my rum’s gone!” 

With the situation under control, the Captain appeared in the Wardroom 
to appraise the damage there. 

“Not as bad as I feared,” he told Chiefie and the several officers gathered 
there. ““The forehead bulkhead in my cabin is stove-in, the scuttle ripped 
and everything soaked. I was reading some papers when the sea broke in.” 

A signal was made to H.M.S. Churchill reporting Caldwell’s damage. 
Answering signal ordered her to return to port. An opportunity to turn 
was chosen, and Ca/dwe/l headed for St. Johns. In the meantime a repair 
party was at work plugging the portholes with wood and blankets, then 
shoring them against the bulkheads, for the demolished scuttles in two 
cabins were close to the water-line, and were taking seas. 

By now the ship breathed rum, almost intoxicating, and salt water 
sloshed in mess-deck and cabins. 

Late that night the wind shifted from south-east to south. It started to 
blow great guns, and at 2 a.m. of the 17th, an entry in the bridge log read, 
Running into hurricane. The little destroyer hove-to. 

At about 0245 a.m. a hush fell over the seas. Ca/dwel/ found herself in 
an oasis of awful silence that hinted of the tombs. It made one feel a door 
had suddenly been closed shutting out the raging hurricane and the mad- 
dening noises. Here there wasn’t the crushing pressure of the wind, the 
deafening noise of its violent passage, nor were the seas as high and turbu- 
lent. There was something unnatural about it and the air they breathed 
possessed the muggy clamminess of death—as though all here had already 
been claimed and were being sealed off. 

The Captain, who was on the bridge, murmured, “We’re moving 
through the centre of the depression.” 

This weird quietness wore on. The men on watch in Ca/dwell stared 
wide-eyed and silent into the darkness. At 0320 from afar came the low 
whisper of a turbulent world, of the forces of nature gone mad. A tenseness 
began to grip the men. Suddenly the raging hurricane tore into this area 
with a howling and screaming that left the men numb and paralysed with 
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awe. The winds came with such fierceness and blew so dreadful that all 
aboard Caldwell thought she must be blown into eternity carrying them 
with her. The sky was black, and ghostly patches of grey raced past like 
harbingers of evil. The wind screamed through the rigging and through 
the holes of the damaged portside bridge with a million voices; it tugged 
and tore at the men on watch as they held on. Ca/dwell pitched wildly in 
the seas that whirled and yawned in all directions. Throughout the night 
and daylight hours the hurricane raged. It was fearful to behold. There 
was violence of motion in sea and sky; it was impossible to breathe against. 
The Captain stood by his men on the bridge watching every move of the 
seas and of Caldwell. The small destroyer, still hove-to, rolled, pitched 
and struggled to survive. 

It was December 18th, 2 p.m. The thirty-sixth hour of the hurricane 
was being logged when the Captain, who was in the chart-house located 
aft of the bridge, suddenly looked up and saw a colossal green mountain 
of sea staring him in the face through the porthole. He made a leap through 
the opened door but was hurled back. The sea struck with such violence 
the whole length of the ship quivered and shook. Everyone envisioned 
her total destruction. Ca/dwell was literally forced under water. Tons upon 
tons of sea engulfed her, dashing wildly over the bridge, down passages, 
into the Wardroom, cabins and mess-decks. And this time scuttles on the 
starboard side were smashed and seas poured in. Her thousand-and-one joints 
strained and groaned under the impact and weight and the men listened and 
waited with bated breath. Few, if any, expected to survive. The passing 
moments were tense, fraught with thoughts of the ship foundering. 

Once again the Captain made a dash through the chart-house doorway, 
plunging to the helmsman’s side through an avalanche of salt water. The 
little Yankee-built destroyer, flying the White Ensign, pushed her way 
up through the sea, throwing off tons of ocean from all sides. The bridge 
was in chaos. Men lay on their backs bruised and bleeding. Telegraphman 
and Quartermaster, badly shaken and dazed, reacted to their Captain’s 
voice, obeying orders instinctively rather than knowingly. 

“Steering has broken down, sir!” cried the Quartermaster. 

While the tiller flat was being manned, the Captain pushed Caldvell’s 
bow back into the teeth of the hurricane with the ship’s engines and fought — 
to hold her there. All on the bridge waited breathless and with pounding 
hearts for tiller flat to commence steering. The ship’s rudder was essential 
to their safety. It would take time for the men to get to hand-steering even 
on the double. Then the report came tiller flat was ready to take over, and ~ 
Caldwell survived the second attempt at her destruction. 

The Captain and Duty Watch surveyed the havoc wrought by this sea. 
They gazed at the starboard wing of the bridge which was folded up. The 
ship’s starboard side from bow to stern had been swept clear, the sea carrying 
away the whaler and davits with it. 

“There’s the ruddy whaler!” pointed a dazed rating. 

Sailors looking back saw the lifeboat flung about as if pivoted on 
top of a volcano in eruption. But that wasn’t all. The main steering, 
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“This tub will probably be our coffin,’’ Chiefie muttered. 


(Hanke) 


Thousands of fathoms below they will drift, ghostlike with the undersea 


currents, floating, swaying, almost lifelike, knowing no peace, dead to all 
on earth. 
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the secondary steering gear, just beyond the 12-pounder gun platform, 
were rendered useless. The scuttles in Number One’s cabin and in the 
Wardroom were stove-in. And the Captain’s cabin was now completely 
demolished. The onrushing sea had crushed his cabin like an eggshell, 
destroying the desk, chairs, clothes-closet and his sea-lockers, beyond 
salvage. Even the cabin safe had been forced open by the terrible force of 
the blow. But it was an extraordinary bit of luck for the Captain at that. Had 
he been in his cabin as on the previous occasion he would have been crushed 
to death. The Captain of H.M.S. Roxborough met death that very way only 
three weeks later. 

The Captain, looking about at death’s visiting-card, grunted: 

“Think it’s time we disappeared!’’ 

He knew his ship would not survive another blow like the last two. He 
realized he must now run before the storm. But the problem was to turn 
in these wild seas without turning over. It was utterly foolhardy to attempt. 
It was asking for it. There was one chance: precious oil, oil that the ship’s 
engines needed badly to keep running, would have to be used to calm the 
adjacent sea. As he gave the order to pump oil over the starboard side he 
realized he hadn’t even main steering to call on—the rudder would have 
to be turned by hand. 

“Oil being pumped over, sir,” came the report from the engine-room. 

Watching his opportunity, the Captain bellowed, “Hard a starboard!” 

The tiller flat responded. The ship turned terribly slow. The men on 
watch gtipped anchored parts of the ship to hold on toas they watched this 
daring manceuvre in the midst of mountainous seas. For a moment it looked 
as if Ca/dwell might be caught on her side by an oncoming sea and rolled 
over. The tenseness was awful as they waited. Then Ca/dve/] seemed to 
turn faster, as though she too feared that fate and she were running before 
the tempest. Keeping the hurricane on the starboard quarter, steering a 
coutse roughly east they headed anywhere as long as they could outlive 
the hurricane. 

From the time Ca/dye// left the convoy 120 miles had been clocked in 
her return passage to St. Johns to lick her wounds. Now she had added 
wounds and was forced to retreat farther into the raging Atlantic. It was 
so brutally cold on the exposed wrecked bridge that the Captain ordered 
two-hour watches instead of the normal four-hour trick and one officer to 
a watch instead of the usual two. Even then after a two-hour watch the 
officer came down on the verge of becoming an icicle. Seamen’s watches 
were so divided that there was no traffic on the decks. Those for’ard stayed 
and did the necessary work around the bridge. Those aft remained and 
worked aft. 

In the tiller flat, in the stern, a Quartermaster and three other ratings 
steered the ship by-hand, an exhausting task even in good weather. They 
were more often off their feet than on. Guns was in charge of this party. 
The Captain had promulgated the order: 

“No one is to go along the open decks during darkness.” 

It was extremely dangerous. The lifelines rigged on the exposed decks 
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continually iced up. Sharp frozen ridges cut the hands that grabbed to hold 
on, and on the open decks one had to hold on or risk being blown away, 
ot being ice-skated off the inclined icy decks into the wild seas. The small 
destroyer rolled sickeningly. It was not possible to move about below 
without holding on. 

On the morning of December 19th the Duty Stoker reported that the 
Chief Stoker hadn’t been seen. A search was immediately begun for him. 
In the past days he had employed himself during all hours with but little 
rest in shoring, repairing, attending to the safety of the ship. Now he was 
missing. That was a dreadful shock. Though warned to keep off the decks, 
his own faithfulness to his ship must have cost him his life. Obvious 
conclusion was that he had ventured to the midship accommodation to 
satisfy himself that everything was all right, and was presumably washed 
overboard during the night. In the howling hell and commotion that 
prevailed around the little warship no human shriek for help, no matter 
how loud, could have possibly been heard. 

Neither sun nor stars had been seen for days now. Navigation was all 
by dead-reckoning. At 0830 of the 19th weather moderated sufficiently to 
head for St. Johns once again, but the seas pounded the little destroyer so 
badly she couldn’t face it. It was necessary to steer a course of 220° heading 
in the general direction of St. Johns rather than for it. All through the 19th 
and zoth the warship tacked to the south’ard then to the north-westward, 
which ever way the sea or wind permitted most westward travel; heavy 
seas, thick clouds, and mist all the way. 

On the 21st the sun appeared and a latitude and longitude fix brought 
a gtim fact home. The ship had made no headway. Still 400 miles away. 
Fuel for the engines would run out if this weather persisted. A signal was 
made to the Flag Officer, Newfoundland. A naval ocean-going tug was 
to be sent out to stand by Ca/dwe// in case she came to a standstill. 

After seven days of hurricane weather even the winds began to flag. 
Though the seas were far from calm the little ‘four-stacker’ turned her 
bow for St. Johns and the log was clocking a speed of ten knots. 

But the situation aboard Caldwell was becoming more critical. Fuel 
wouldn’t last much longer. That night H.M.S. Wanderer came up but didn’t 
have fuel to spare, having been badly knocked about herself. Throughout ~ 
the long night Wanderer stood by, homing H.M.C.S. S&eena and the ocean 
tug to Ca/dyell’s position. Enduring all the punishment human beings can 
take, they gave up worrying about U-boats ... Wanderer giving what anti- 
submarine protection she could. 

Out of the darkness a lamp flashed the cheery signal, ‘““We’ve heard 
you from afar and here we cometh.” 

“Captain of Skeena must be a bible student,’’ smiled Mackay of Caldwell, 
as he acknowledged H.M.C.S. Skeena’s religious arrival and signal. 

“Hope he’s a prophet as well and brought sufficient fuel to spare,” 
muttered a rating, tired of life but not wanting to die at sea. 

Once again Fate stepped in. Yes! SReena had sufficient oil to spare but the 
weather had again deteriorated and it was impossible to pass it. Wanderer, 
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unable to be of further help, departed to complete her journey whilst she 
still had fuel. 

Things aboard Ca/dwel] were in a desperate state. Oil tanks were almost 
empty. Balance had to be baled out by hand but that wouldn’t last much 
longer. Soon the fires would’go out. Mess tables, chairs, anything wood, 
was broken up to feed the fires, keep steam up. Even the defaulters’ table 
went, accompanied by a cheering from the troops below as must have 
warmed the hearts of many for the first time in over a week. It brought a 
grin to the Captain’s and officers’ worn, haggard faces. 

“Last time [ll get seven days ‘number eleven’ over this ruddy table,” 
aaa a bearded rating, pulling the last leg away with a hearty 
yank. 

Hungry flames consumed all that would burn and at 8 a.m. the engine- 
room reported: “Engines stopped! Fires out! No steam!” 


A complete blackout! . . . No light! No heat! . . . Every machine 
stopped! 

On deck, temperature was down below freezing . . . ice all over the 
decks . . . salt-water freezing everywhere. Wireless was out of commission, 


and now fresh water and food were running short. 

Officers’ cabins were a horrible sight. Through the plugged portholes 
sea still seeped in. Everything that had been wet was freezing. The blankets, 
pillows and towels were stiff as boards and glittered with pendant icicles. 

Caldwell was still 126 miles from St. Johns. It was five nights ago when 
the Captain last saw a bed. His cabin destroyed, he got what little shut-eye 
he could by resting in a chair, repeatedly thrown about a Wardroom that 
resembled a butcher’s ice-box rather than a human habitation. All below 
were so cold, blue and frozen, if they’d been hung from the deckhead the 
butcher could have been forgiven if he’d mistaken any of them for a cold 
slab of meat, and on the upper deck it was even worse. 

Help came at last. An ocean tug took them in tow! Officers and sailors 
aboard showed the look of men who had almost seen beyond the watery 

rave. 
: On the night of December 24th the little destroyer, heatless, lightless, 
huge icicles covering her battered shape, came to the end of a 126-mile 
tow as she slid into St. Johns harbour and secured to the dock, looking» 
anything but a warship. 

Somewhat later a shore-based naval official, coming on board to see 
what he could do to help, stood silently watching a group of heavily clothed, 
bearded men, looking more like arctic explorers than naval officers, standing 
round a little wood fire they had built on the ice-covered deck. While 
one fed the little flame with the last bits of the wooden furniture, the others 
grilled tinned sausages suspended from pointed sticks which they watched 
through eyes red with fatigue and strain. 

Help came quickly. A more numbed and forlorn-looking lot of bearded 
sailors as came off Ca/dwel] that Christmas Eve would have been difficult 
to find. They were taken to the Naval Barracks where they would have 
warm bunks. A Christmas dinner would be laid on for them next day. They 
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required several days’ rest. Only a Duty Watch was left aboard to look after 
the ship until it was made fit to live in. 

By the 27th the shore staff had repairs under way but all was not well. 
The turbine bearings were found badly damaged due to a failure in the 
forced lubrication, necessitating removal of the twin screws. St. Johns 
wasn’t equipped to cope with a defect of this magnitude and propellerless 
Caldwell Yay secured to the dock. 

The nearest naval dockyard capable of coping with this defect was 
in Boston, 885 miles away. Caldwell couldn’t even move from the dockside 
without her blades, let alone cover hundreds of miles of wintry seas. She 
would have to be towed that distance or left to rust along the quayside. 

At 10 a.m. of January 18th, Foundation Franklin, a naval tug, took the 
helpless destroyer in tow and thus began a new adventure for the ship’s 
company. Flanked by a minesweeper for an escort the trio passed through 
the boom defence to see a smooth sea lying before them. 

An hourly tow speed of seven knots was logged until the following 
noon, when a change in weather set in. The barometer already showed a 
sizable drop but hope had been that it would steady up, indicating a 
continuance of tolerable weather. Instead, it continued to drop. Mackay, 
observing the decline, knew what it foretold. Once more they would have 
to battle to win port. Ca/dwell, though helpless without propellers, had life 
and hope aboard, and onwards she rode in tow, waiting for what must 
come. And it came. 

First the minesweeper, H.M.C.S. Wasaga acting as escort, could no 
longer keep beside them owing to the heavy seas now being encountered. 
The barometer continued falling; the weather kept deteriorating and soon 
it was a problem of each ship trying to survive as best she could. Wasaga 
fell behind. 

Foundation Franklin beld on to Caldwell with seamenlike determination, 
taking awful punishment herself, remembering her charge couldn’t move, 
and would be absolutely at the mercy of the seas without her help. Then the 
naval tug’s towing-winch broke, Strain and weather had proved stronger 
than her will. Reluctantly the tug made the signal: “Suggest you request 
new assistance. We cannot hold you.” 

Then the tow parted. Even as Caldwell’s distress signal was being © 
received at the Royal Canadian Naval Base, more than four hundred fathoms 
of six-inch wire and 14-inch manila towline dragged from her bows; 
even that was not all. The little destroyer was faced with yet a new menace. 
Heavy ice was forming over the ship. She was in dire straits. 

Determined not to leave Ca/dwel/ on her own without exhausting every 
possibility, the tug resorted to turning the ‘four-stacker’ round, stern to the 
sea, hoping to make it easier towing, possibly the tug could hold on that 
way until her relief was close by. The seas had other ideas. Held now by 
the stern, Ca/dwell commenced yawing in a frightening manner, swinging 
wildly like a horizontal pendulum, whilst in between mountainous waves 
caught and plunged the stern alarmingly. 

But Mackay was not one to accept defeat easily. The seas had been 
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his life. He recognized their dangers. With a resourcefulness acquired of 
experience from youth he played his skill against the elements. The stern 
must be held steady into the face of the rising gale, or in an unguarded 
moment wind and sea would take charge; his men and he would disappear 
into the turbulent depths below. 

A drogue, or sea anchor, must be rigged to act as a brake against the 
terrifying yawing and rolling which was endangering his ship, for Ca/dwell 
was being played with like a ball and the adversaries were none other than 
‘Life’ and ‘Death’. Action was required, he could help in the battle to survive. 
The Captain saw this instantly. But the quarter-deck from where this must 
be done was the most dangerous spot on board; it was icy, often under 
water. It meant asking men to work on a part of the ship where it was 
almost impossible to stand, even to hold on, without fear of being carried 
away by the heavy seas which swept the deck. 

There was no alternative, a few had to take the risk so that others 
aboard might be given a chance to survive and bring Ca/dyel/ safely into 
port. Number One and a working-party tackled the task. Labouring at 
feverish pace, despite heavy seas and penetrating cold, they began con- 
structing a drogue out of two carley floats, a kedge anchor, canvas and spats. 

It was not easy. Time and again dark green billowy seas found the 
stern in their path, and pounding one side or the other a smashing blow 
tossed it at some precarious angle. Caldwell trembled as though the steel 
plates themselves were human as she sought to right herself after each 
assault; and through all this Ca/dwe//’s stern swung and chafed at the tow, 
swinging from one side to the other as though she wanted to tear loose, get 
away from it whilst the quarter-deck pitched and quaked, under water one 
moment, above the next. It was the last place to be, under these circum- 
stances, but the work went on with Number One giving help and guidance, 
keeping a weather eye to get his men away if a critical moment arose from 
a towering wave. It required real seamen for this job under these 
conditions. 

Then a wave came rolling on, like no other. A wary eye of a rating 
suddenly spotted it, turning in their direction; but his cry of warning came 
too late. A great sea came towering, roaring over the quarter-deck, engulfing, 
swallowing everything. Yet more tons of sea water piled on from behind. 
In those few moments no one knew what would happen next; how it would 
end. The seas instantly took charge, throwing the working-party helter- 
skelter, gulping, reaching blindly for something to grasp before they 
were bodily carried away. They knew rescue was impossible, the destroyer 
was propellerless, she could do nothing, and no boat could possibly be 
lowered in these seas without being smashed. 

As the sea rolled on, a scene of twisted iron railings, of bent steel 
posts, loosened depth-charges and of injured, bleeding sailors thrown in 
all manner of positions lay exposed to view. 

“At least they’re all here,”’ commented the Captain, who’d rushed to 
the scene. But there were casualties. Men couldn’t get up. They had to be 
helped quickly, carried, or they would be washed ovetboard. 
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Examination by the Ship’s Doctor disclosed one rating with a fractured 
skull; another with broken ribs; another suffered a broken leg which had 
been caught in the depth-charges. In fact, everyone of the working-party 
experienced injury. It was much too dangerous to remain on the quarter- 
deck; the work done, the seas had undone, and the attempt to put out a 
drogue had to be abandoned. . 

The stern continued to yaw, pull and plunge. One thing was certain, 
something would have to give, the strain on the tow was severe. The tow 

arted. 

: Wasaga, off some distance, came to the rescue. Taking grave risks herself 
she gallantly tried to help but this attempt had to be abandoned. The 
seas were too high, the danger too great for the men working on the decks. 
Besides, the weight of the churning seas thrown against the towing wire 
made it too heavy to pull in. And Wasaga steamed off again in her own 
effort to sutvive. The naval tug was even worse off. In her great bid to see 
Caldwell through, she had suffered and was now in need of repairs herself. 
Hove-to at a distance she stood by the helpless: destroyer keeping an eye 
on her... incase... Even this she couldn’t continue much longer. 

Mackay knew there was one more thing he could do quickly if he 
was to avert disaster . . . pour oil on the turbulent seas; those rolling 
mountains in whose path his ship lay helpless must be made less dangerous. 
Oil was pumped over the side and the ship drifting more swiftly than 
the oil, the destroyer was always in the lee of the oil patch. The heavy oil 
floating between was helpful in preventing the big seas from pooping the 
decks, from breaking over the ship. This required twenty-four-hour duty 
for the seas never tested. Men ventured on deck for moments at a time 
throughout the night seeing to it that oil was being pumped from the 
side and keeping alert for any new emergency. Seas still leapt at drifting 
Caldwell, threatening by the minute to smash her superstructure, pounding 
her, and the ship reeled under each impact. That the oil saved her from an 
even more fearfnl battering is unquestionable. 

On the afternoon of January 19th the hope of survival of Ca/dyell really 
struck bottom. The naval tug was obliged to leave them. Sailors don’t 
frighten easily, struggling against vast, fierce seas is part of their lot, but as . 
they watched their companion, the disabled tug, making headway towards 
Louisburg, Nova Scotia, slowly disappearing beyond the waves, a desperate 
thcught came over them. . . this must be the end. . . they could not hope 
to survive ... they were at the mercy of chance... how thin that chance 
was. 

From 3 p.m. January 19th, Ca/dwell was alone. There wasn’t much her 
men could do but hope, pray, take what the elements served out. They 
couldn’t sit, they couldn’t sleep, the ship was tossed and knocked about 
by the whim of every wave that rolled their way; it was all they could do 
to hold on. Those injured on the quarter-deck, resting in the sick bay, were 
in terrible pain and not much more could be done to improve their lot, 
for with each roll and twist of the ship their suffering was renewed. As 
bad as this was in daylight when one could see what was happening, with 
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the dark hours it was terrifying indeed. It wouldn’t have been so bad if one 
could have slept through these hours and rest would have helped, but 
there was no sleeping, the ship bobbed about like a cork, tossed hither 
and thither with resounding blows that shook the teeth and made one 
wonder what was coming next. Not being able to see you could only wait. 
Seas boarded Ca/dwe// time and again, and water raced from her rolling 
_decks as though fed by a cloudburst. 

One had to be fly to keep from getting hurt for the ship was never on 
an even keel for long, and the punishment endured on board was beyond 
belief. What rest was possible, the Captain managed in an armchair secured 
in the Wardroom. He had had no cabin or bed since the night of the hurricane 
when the cabin was stove-in by the sea and Ca/dvell’s troubles began. Even 
then beds weren’t made for use under these conditions. 

The zoth and 21st were nightmares. Another grim hazard confronted 
the Captain and his men. The freezing weather carried on without let-up. 
On the upper decks alone, there were tons of solid ice. The bridge was 
becoming caked up as well, and each wave that tossed Ca/dyell about added 
more and more ice. It was so cold, the spray froze to the caking. Ice had to 
be hacked away continuously or the ship would become top-heavy. This 
activity provided one consolation, there was so much to do during daylight 
hours to prepare to survive the dark hours, and it so tired and numbed the 
ship’s company that they forgot passage of time. That life could be com- 
fortable, free of anxiety, secure from sudden death, didn’t seem possible; 
it was as though this was life, all else a dream. And during all this it blew 
between seventy and eighty miles an hour, carrying the drifting ship farther 
and farther out into the Atlantic. 

On the 2zoth the naval tug St. Anne steamed out of harbour to find 
and assist Caldwell, but she soon became so caked up with ice herself that 
her own situation became dangerous and she had to turn back. H.MLS. 
Salisbury, a ‘four-stacker’ on passage from Halifax to St. Johns, was diverted 
to come to Ca/dyell’s assistance, but owing to weather and icing conditions, 
Salisbury couldn’t make it and she too had to carry on to St. Johns as 
best she could. 

The 21st saw the naval tug William Moran and H.M.C.S. Columbia 
dispatched to Ca/dwell’s aid but no more was heard that day. 

For three days and three nights Ca/dwe// faced this angry world of turbu- 
lent seas alone, unable to move to escape being hurt, alive to the threat of 
perishing in those seas through every hour of day and night. 

On the morning of the 22nd, the wind wearied of blowing and dropped 
from an eighty-mile strength to one of thirty, which was bad enough but a 
very welcome change. That they were alive and the ship still afloat, even 
the Captain admitted, was only by the mercy of the good Lord. Life had 
won over death, but port was yet to be made, help was still needed. 

Mackay’s estimated dead reckoning positions, given the naval shore 
base at the time of Ca/dwell’s distress signals, were so accurate there was no 
mistaking her spot on the Atlantic, and the Navy does not let a shipmate 
down. Every effort had been made to get to Ca/del/. It had so far been 
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impossible, but efforts were still being made and at 9 a.m. a ship appeared 
on the crest of a wave. Could it be true! A flash of light stabbed through 
the distance that separated them. It was no mitage. Thanks to the Captain’s 
masterly handling of a dreadful situation, on the morning of January 22nd, 
shortly after dawn, a Canadian destroyer found Ca/dye/l still afloat. With 
both warships bobbing about between the crests and valleys of the seas, 
it was hard to read signals. But distance was being closed, the rescuer kept 
ploughing towards the helpless destroyer. It was H.M.C.S. Co/umbia, come 
to their assistance. 

“Signalman, make ‘Hail, Co/wmbia’,” said the Captain, never one to 
lose his sense of humour, not even now. Wry smiles came over the Officer- 
of-the-Watch, and the ratings present, the first smiles in days as they stood 
on that icy bridge, sparkling with icicles which kept reforming as quickly 
as they were chopped away. 

Violent seas had given way to heavy swells which ran before a wind 
of ‘Force 5’. Moderation of wind and sea seemed to be on the calendar at 
last. The Signalman suddenly picked up another ship headed towards them. 
It was the minesweeper Wasaga, the original Escort from St. Johns who 
had remained at sea, hove-to, battling it out, waiting for a let-up when 
she could carry on again and with the very first opportunity she had gone 
looking for Caldwell. 

One would think Ca/dyell’s trials and tribulations were over now, 
that she would be taken in tow and be on her way to heal her wounds in 
harbour. It was not to be that easy. Ca/dwel/, Mackay and his men were to 
be tried still further. They would have to fight for every mile covered and 
there were 420 between here and port. 

Though seas had subsided, there was no assurance this wasn’t just 
another lull in between. It was decided to attempt to tow at once, and to 
make use of the 400 fathoms of wite and manilla that hung from Ca/dwell’s 
bow. An attempt was made to heave in the wire by capstan but it proved too 
much for the machine. Lower decks were ‘cleared’ in Caldwell, and over a 
hundred and fifty men, almost the combined effort of the ship’s company, 
went at it with a will...they couldn’t budge it. It hung half a mile down 
into the ocean’s depths. As a sea-anchor it had served in good stead but as 
a tow it was intractable. The idea had to be given up. H.M.C.S. Columbia 
would need to provide her towing-wire and she manceuyred into position 
to put a shot, carrying the messenger line, across Ca/dwell’s fo’c’sle. With 
the second try contact was established between the two ships, but as Ca/dwell’s 
crew were hauling in the rope the heavy wire attached to it was fed out 
too quickly, the weight proved too much and the light line snapped, freeing 
the towing-wire which slacked back into coils and promptly wound itself 
around Co/wmbia’s propeller. 

This was a hard blow. There was no telling how long it would take 
Columbia to clear her screw and her value as an immediate help vanished. 
Wasaga, observing this, and now able to manceuvre in the moderating seas, 
immediately closed Ca/dwel] with the intention of putting a line across by 
shot. After two tries the Costen line landed on the bridge and the Signalman 
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hastily passed the line over to the fo’c’sle working-party who began hauling 
it inboard foot by foot across the intervening sea. Secured to the line was 
a heavier one, then a rope and, finally, the towing-wire. Again, every 
available man was required.to help. The drag exerted by two to three 
hundred fathoms of 6-inch wire sagging over a half-mile or more of sea 
was enormous, and once in hand there had to be man-power sufficient to 
control it, to run away with it if necessary, for if the wire once took charge 
in its surge to leave the ship it would snap legs and arms in its path like 
matchsticks. Yet that was only part of the problem. 

The bow pitched, the fo’c’sle deck and guard-rails were a mass of ice, 
despite continuous hacking and clearing, and to stand on it without sliding 
into the sea was a task in itself. With 150 hands heaving on the wire, 
sufficient of it was at last hauled inboard to make fast to Ca/dwell’s starboard 
anchor cable, this after an hour of back-breaking labour, and at last the 
tow got under way. Speed was slow but it was in the right direction . . 
the nearest port. Columbia had now cleared her propellers and was acting 
as Escort. 

The situation looked well in hand, the distance to Halifax was being 
slowly whittled down when, around three in the afternoon, the cable 
holding the towing-wire parted and Ca/dwell was adrift once more. With 
this, Wasaga immediately had her own troubles, for the wire was now 
hanging from her own stern. She worked at the double trying to heave it 
in before it fouled her screws, but the wire was wilful, icy, terribly heavy, 
and as the Captain remarked, “It would take an act of Parliament to move 
teow 

Now Columbia moved into position to take the ‘four-stacker’ in tow. 
After several attempts a well-placed shot made contact and Ca/dwel] heaved 
the wire inboard, but as her own starboard anchor cable had on the previous 
occasion proved unsatisfactory, Captain Mackay decided to improvise 
a means to utilize at least part of the tug’s towline which was still hanging 
from the port bow, though it couldn’t be lifted. After an hour of heart- 
breaking exertion on the part of Ca/dwell’s .aen, who looked spent indeed, 
with hands bleeding from cuts and bruises, Co/umbia’s cable-eye was finally 
attached to the wire pendant of the hanging towline and the shackle allowed 
to run down the wire until it brought up against the pendant of the 14-inch 
manilla towing hawser. By this method 90 fathoms of the 6-inch wire 
cable were brought into service and the remaining 330 fathoms of 6-inch 
wire and 14-inch manila acted as a weight to hold the towline down in 
the water, acting as a spring taking up the tension. And now the length 
of the tow had to be regulated so that both destroyers met the waves at 
the same time, for if one ship was in the trough of the sea while the other 
was on the crest the wire would slacken and then tauten out with a jerk. 
It was these sudden jerks and strains that were a contributory cause of 
the wires parting. The ship rolled badly; making distance was a real concern 
and whether the wire would hold out was yet another. 

At noon of the 24th a shout went up, “Land in sight!”, Even now 
it didn’t seem possible that they had survived, had made it; and at 1300 
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hours Caldwell, festooned with glistening icicles, came to rest in Halifax 
harbour. The waters were flat calm, looking as though nothing but the 
smoothest seas had existed for days, leaving one to wonder if what they 
had endured was not a bad dream after all. H.M.C.S. Wasaga, who had 
stuck by from the morning they first left St. Johns, now bid Caldwell 
‘farewell, good luck’, and with the Signalman flashing Captain Mackay’s 
‘Thank you very much’ to Wasaga and Columbia, Caldwell settled down to 
harbour routine and to nursing her new wounds. 

The ratings used this ‘stand easy’ thawing out, resting up. The faces 
of some on deck gave one the impression they had looked in on the world 
beyond, had an interesting story to tell and so they had, as reporters soon 
told the world. But the three days in harbour flew. It seemed as though 
they had only just arrived when a tug, Black Chief, reported to take them 
in tow again. There was yet the distance from Halifax to Boston before 
this cruise came to an end. 

That there were no signs of enthusiasm in leaving harbour at this 
time was hardly to be wondered at. Ever since December roth it had been 
one continuous battle to survive for the men in Ca/dwell. Those days and 
nights of struggling against cavernous seas still loomed like terrible night- 
mares and could not easily be forgotten. The distance yet to go was long, 
the- wintry seas were treacherous and the remaining journey that faced them 
had nothing to recommend it, except that they had to get on with the job 
and it was orders. Making fast the tug’s tow-wire to Ca/dwell’s bow to get 
under way was like having to take distasteful medicine, but it was necessary 
if the ‘four-stacker’ was to become a fighting warship again and her ultimate 
cure could only be accomplished in a shipyard in Boston where many of 
the Lease-Lenders were first built. 

At 1300 Caldwell was towed out of Halifax. The Atlantic she came into 
was a flat calm, but three times before she had seen it that way at the start. 
Her men viewed the glassy seas with scepticism; and rightly enough, 
for hardly had land been lost sight of when a storm commenced shaping 
up, many miles to the north’ard. A signal was received from ‘COAC’ 
ordering them to put in to Shelburne, a small port on the south-east coast 
of Nova Scotia. 

Hours passed, with Black Chief ploughing onwards heading for shelter. 
But the storm wasn’t being towed, Ca/dwel/ was. A cold north-wester caught 
up and raced past the ‘four-stacker’ leaving a chill in the hearts of her men, 
and in the wind’s passage a snow squall was sucked in over the area. 
Visibility dropped, more hours passed and night came on. The tug couldn’t 
find the entrance to Shelburne and all thought of finding security in harbour 
had to be given up. There was nothing left but to ride it out until daybreak. 
Turning round, the tug headed to sea again with Ca/dwell in tow lying 
offshore, hove-to, rolling unpleasantly through the night. 

With daylight, the snowstorm thinned, visibility improved sufficiently 
to try for the entrance. Normally, once in harbour, to come alongside a 
pier and secure is a half-hour’s work, particularly with a tug in charge. The 
pier was small, the weather was terribly cold, the snowstorm continued, the 
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tug struggled for six long hours to get Caldwell secured, safe. There just 
-wasn’t an easy way in life for Caldwell. 

After a night’s rest alongside the pier, time again arrived to leave in tow. 
But by now past events had so crystallized in the minds of the men in 
Caldwell that they dreaded to be in her at sea. There was just no telling 
what new ordeals were in store for her each time she got out of sight of 
land. Ca/dwell seemed destined to rival the Avcient Mariner. It was with such 
uncomfortable thoughts her men watched Shelburne receding into the 
horizon, facing once again open seas, towed by Black Chief, ploughing on- 
wards, making for Boston. Already they were rolling most unpleasantly. 
A heavy sea was building up under their eyes, from astern. Flurries of 
snow were being encountered. Then a blinding snowstorm fell upon 
them, they couldn’t even see the tug; they knew they were still being towed, 
for the propellerless ship moved onwards like the Flying Dutchman, 
shrouded in white. Through the daylight hours it wasn’t too bad, but 
with darkness the wind increased; it was a wild night and there was little 
sleep to be had. But there was a consolation, the storm was almost from 
behind, pushing them onwards. Those standing duty on the four to eight 
watch viewed with relief when they saw, at last, first intimations of dawn 
breaking over the horizon. 

The hourly distance made good, though a snail’s pace, had kept adding. 
Only in one respect had they been lucky .. . no U-boat had come upon 
them in their helpless plight. They could not have fought an action, for 
their guns were valueless on a shifting target that could submerge, and 
they would have had to manceuvre to drop depth-charges accurately and 
to move to escape harm from charges themselves. However, seas had 
been so high, and weather so cold that the U-boats wanted no part of either. 
They remained snugly submerged. On the night of January 31st, the Officer- 
of-the-Watch in His Majesty’s Ship Caldwell saw the short, long white 
flashes of the ‘whistle buoy’ pointing the entrance to North Channel and 
Boston. 

Several standing duty on the bridge looked up at the heavens and gave 
silent thanks to the Almighty who had seen them through the past 
fifty-one days and nights crowded with hardships and harrowing experiences, 
which were now at an end for they were in Boston’s North Channel. 

On February 3rd two tugs came alongside and moved her the short 
distance to the Atlantic shipyards of Bethlehem Steel in Boston where 
Caldwell was to be healed, and here her story ends for her men were scattered 
to new appointments. Lt.-Commander Eric Mackay, Ca/dyell’s Captain, 
was given a shore appointment in Boston, where a new beehive of activity 
was shaping up involving the turning over of American built Destroyer 
Escorts built in Hingham for the Royal Navy and urgently required in the 
Battle of the Atlantic. Here in the intervening months he was to find the 
future Mrs. Mackay, and here seven months later he was again to be given 
a sea appointment to a new ship under construction, H.M.S. Braithwaite, 
and to become my Captain. 


CHAPTER XVII 
H.M.S. BRAITHWAITE 


Ir Doug had been a prophet, he couldn’t have been nearer the truth. Little 
did I know that this would be my luckiest and yet unluckiest appointment. 
That when time came for parting from this Captain it would be with steps 
weighted with sadness of leaving. 

I gave up my room at the hotel and sent my luggage on to Fargo Barracks. 
Redcoat saw me off to the station in time to catch the midnight train. 

On arriving in Boston the following morning I reported to Lt.-Com- 
mander Holliday who introduced me to Lieutenant Bilton, the Drafting 
Officer in charge of manning the new DEs as they were turned over to 
the British. He drew up a seat for me to the side of his desk and seating 
ourselves I waited to be enlightened on the new set-up. 

“Commander Mackay should be in at tenish. He’s a good type, you’li 
like him,” said Lieutenant Bilton, lighting a cigarette, offering me one at 
the same time. ‘This used to be his office. Wish I was going to sea instead 
of this monstrous appointment they stuck me with. Ruddy well fed up 
with it. Some of the ratings they’ve sent over are bad types. Several of 
them have broken out of two or three ships already, give me no end of 
trouble. They don’t want to go to sea, would do anything to avoid it... 
a constant headache . . . ought to put them in the Army,” he growled, 
flicking cigarette ash into a basket. 

Now that I look back I can see the amusing side. Whilst he sat grumbling, 
seeking sympathy of me, he coolly premeditated unloading these trouble- 
some ratings on Braithwaite, which later proved my undoing. 

Lt.-Commander Eric Mackay, my new Captain, walked in whilst I was 
again in conversation with Lt.-Commander Holliday. The latter spoke up: 

“Oh, Cherry! Let me introduce you to your Captain.” 

We shook hands. Mackay was one of the tall, dark and manly types 
on whom kilts would look good, too. Black Mackay they called him, those - 
who knew him well. He spoke with a slight Scottish burr. 

He gave me a swift sizing up. “Well, Number One, we’ve a lot of 
work ahead of us. I propose to pass most of it over to you. I will assist where 
help is required, but I trust you'll have most of it under control. Only 
been married recently,” he said, smiling at me. “Suppose you come up for 
tea tomorrow afternoon and we’ll discuss the programme. I’ll review 
the work done to date. Is that convenient?” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied. His manner was pleasant and friendly, and I 
experienced the reaction that here stood one who was to be a good friend 
to me. 

“Tf you have no plans I suggest you take a room at the Bachelor Officers’ 
Quarters in the barracks here,” he said. “It'll prove convenient for a few 
days. The U.S. Navy has routine transportation to Hingham Shipyards. 
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You'll find it necessary to spend considerable time there, though the ship 
is at the Atlantic Shipyards.” 

Having himself been Senior British Naval Officer, Boston, Commander 
Mackay was known to all here, and the next few hours he spent taking 
me around by the hand, so to speak, introducing me to those whom I 
might have need to approach in the future. 

I met Paymaster Commander Doveston, R.N.R. It was at his office 
we would draw funds for the ship’s company whilst we were here. Next 
we chatted with the Surgeon Dentist and Doctor but as I had no teeth 
that had to come out nor any that required filling, and was in good physical 
health so far as the doctors were concerned, it was the first and last time 
I saw them, which is the nicest ending to that sort of introduction. 

Soon Captain ‘D’ Hurt arrived and I was introduced to him. He was 
a tall thin man. It is unlikely that my name or face registered with him. 
However, we were to meet again under different circumstances after which 
he was to remember me for years, no doubt. 

Introductions over, I left my Captain to register at the officers’ quarters. 
I was billeted in a cabin containing two beds. Ordinarily there would have 
been a room-mate sharing the cabin, but on this and the next night I had it 
to myself. My quarters arranged, I found myself alone in Boston, a long 
evening with nothing to do staring me in the face. How much more 
pleasant it would have been with Redcoat around. 

The following morning after breakfast I made my way to Fargo Barracks 
just round the corner, and reported to Lieutenant Bilton’s office to see if 
there were any signals for the ship, requiring action, or any message for 
me from the Captain. 

Bilton sat behind his desk, scowling bleakly. 

“Good morning,” I chipped. 

“What’s good about it?’ he threw back. 

“You ate in a bad mood, aren’t you?”’ I bantered. “Who bit you?” 

“Try sitting here for a month. Drafting ratings that don’t want to be 
drafted and to ships that don’t want them. Can’t say that I blame the 
Number Ones for not wanting those bad types. Wouldn’t want them 
myself,” he admitted, as I pulled up a seat alongside and filled my 

ipe. 

“Why take it so to heart? You can only do the best you can,” I coun- 
selled, trying to lift his spirits, recalling his groan about this same lot only 
yesterday. He looked at me as if I’d given him a new idea and smiled wisely 
to himself. He brightened up. 

“That’s right!”’ he repeated. “You can only do the best you can.” 

Somehow those words, even then, sounded as though they had special 
meaning. Little did I dream that with that remark I had acquired for 
Braithwaite a number of ratings that were the scrapings, with records so 
bad that no one wanted them. I imagine he must have said to himself, 
“You understand my predicament so well, chum, you take them 
then.” 

I must have been a bit slow that morning or it would have registered. 
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Instantly would I have come back with: “Oh no you don’t, anywhere but 
in Braithwaite! My good advice doesn’t extend that far.” As it was, my 
thoughts turned to the ship’s office, twenty miles away, at Hingham. 

“Pm thinking of going out to see Lt.-Commander Lord Stanley of 
Alderley this morning, also Braithwaite’s people there. Where does one get 
transportation?” I asked. 

“Outside the entrance you'll see a shield marked ‘Hingham’. You should 
find a car or a station wagon alongside. A number of them go back and 
forth. Generally plenty of room,” he said, friendlier than ever. © 

I found the car just as it was preparing to pull away and some forty 
minutes later the woman chauffeur brought it to a stop and in answer 
to my question pointed to the main entrance, saying, ““That’s it, over 
there.27 

Producing my identification papers I was passed through to the Adminis- 
tration building where there were numerous offices with people busily at 
work. In one of these offices, carrying a sign ‘Lieut. Stan Wright’, I entered. 
A Miss Conolly, sometimes referred to as ‘Pistol Packing Mama’, gave me 
directions, and following these directions I came upon a building some 
distance away. Here each office represented a ship under construction, 
and each ship had a working-party on duty, coping with the many details 
one had to adhere to, and the forms to be filled out for the numerous items 
that would have to be drawn from adjacent warehouses when the time 
came for commissioning. In fact, all the problems of completely outfitting 
and supplying a destroyer for the duties of war. 

On the front of each door a printed sign carried the name of the ship. 
One read, H.M.S. Fitzroy, another, H.M.S. Conn, H.M.S. Braithwaite. In 
the last I entered. Here IJ met our Chiefie, Lieutenant McKanzie, busily at 
work over plans and blue-prints of his engine-room-to-be, pondering over 
long lists of supplies and spare parts required to be drawn from these 
warehouses and to be stored in places assigned by the blue-prints. When 
the ship was completely built he would find these store lockers labelled 
to conform with the diagrams. I also met Sub-Lieutenant Pill, our 
Gunnery Officer, who hailed from Cornwall, and the Coxswain, the 
ship’s Chief Petty Officer. There were several more Petty Officers and ratings 
I came in contact with. These formed Braithwaite’s advance working-party 
assigned to flog the necessary paper work ere the ship could be made ready 
for sea. Problems they were already encountering but no more than in 
other offices, and each ship’s working-party learned from those more 
advanced so that all made a measure of progress. 

Leaving Bratthwaite’s office I acquainted myself with the building, seeing 
what other ships were under construction, and on the same floor, towards 
the other end of the hallway, stood the sign, ‘H.M.S. Bickerton’. The namé 
registered instantly. That was Lee’s ship. I went in and sure enough there 
he was, with furrowed brow, head bent over papers. 

‘Hello, Derek!’ I shouted. 

Looking up, his face broke into a big grin. “Why, hello, Alex!’ he 
exclaimed. “‘What are you doing here?” 
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“Been appointed to Braithwaite. Only down the hall a bit.’ 

“So, you’ve Braithwaite! She was launched here but she’s being com- 
pleted at the Atlantic Yards,” he informed me. 

Finding Derek was a lucky break for me. He soon had me orientated, 
and things that normally I’d have had to find out for myself I got in one 
packet, so to speak, for he was doing exactly the same things I would now be 
confronted with. He, too, suggested I visit Lt.-Commander Lord Stanley 
of Alderley’s office where printed ‘bumph’ pertaining to these ships could 
be obtained to set one on the proper path straight away. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley, wearing the two and a half stripes of the 
R.N.V.R., was seated behind his desk as I came in to make my number. He 
was very helpful, but as most of my questions were answered by the printed 
sheets he gave me our business was soon over. We chatted for some little 
while on other things. On returning to Braithwaite’s office I looked through 
my newly acquired printed matter, observing they gave a very general 
picture of the layout here, including a ‘who, where and when’ list of people 
I would be wanting to contact as Braithwaite came along towards her 
commissioning date. 

Derek had asked me what my plans were and knowing of my four 
o’clock appointment he showed up as I was making ready to leave for 
the day, and having his car parked in the yard we drove into Boston 
together. 

Four o’clock found me at 49 Grove Street ringing the door-bell. The 
Captain appeared in the hallway and met me with a cheery: 

“Hello, Number One, found the place all right! Come upstairs and 
meet my wife.” 

He led the way to their apartment, which was on the first floor of an 
oldish type house in the Beacon Hill district of Boston, and I was soon 
introduced to Mrs. Mackay, who was setting the table for tea. 

““Glad to meet you, Number One,” was her greeting in an unmistakable 
Southern drawl. 

““What’s this!’ I exclaimed. “Going in for tea again in Boston! Thought 
we had that one written off for good in 1776. Is this the new trend?” 

“Nothing like starting them off right, Number One. Coffee for break- 
fast and tea at four is my contribution to the harmony of our home. So 
far it’s working well, so touch the subject lightly,” said the Captain, with 
an amused glint in his eyes. “Remember you’re on my side.” 

Mrs. Mackay laughed. “Eric sure loves his four o’clock tea.”’ 

I surmised the Captain must have given her a few hints, for the routine 
was strangely similar to customs in England. I was even mote intrigued 
by their speech, for if tea in Boston struck a humorous key so did the sound 
of a Scottish burr alongside a Southern drawl. 

Over a cupful and the usual spread of cakes, toast and jam, we chatted 
about the ship, our problems, our future, and I discovered myself feeling 
as though I were among old friends. 

“Won’t you have another cup, Number One?”’ she asked, seeing mine 
was empty. 
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“Thank you,” I said. “T’d love it.” 

“Bric! I thought you said your Number One was American?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Mackay, looking dubiously at me. 

“He is, my dear. Can I help it if he’s acquired the habit?”’ said the 
Captain in a disarming tone. 

“Never heard of such a thing. Are you sure you’re American?”’ she 
asked suspiciously. 

“First decent cup of tea I’ve had since returning to the States,’’ I said 
in a solemn voice, bringing an amused grin to the Captain’s face. 

She smiled and said, ‘I do appreciate your compliment, Sandy.” 

Observing my look of astonishment at being addressed as ‘Sandy’, she 
explained. It seems that they had been discussing me and on learning my 
first name was Alex, the Captain being Scottish, they decided to dub me 
‘Sandy’, providing I came up to Mrs. Mackay’s expectation. Apparently 
I had. 

This, my first visit to my Captain’s home, was the forerunner of many 
more and we soon became more than Number One and Captain... 
friends. 

The following morning I rode out to Bethlehem’s Atlantic Yards to 
see Braithwaite. As I think back, what happiness and sadness that. name 
recalls for me. Their Lordships had appointed me to this ship being born. 
On the morning I first saw her she was nothing but a shell. A shell on which 
attention was lavished, and I learned when finished that Braithwaite would 
have the distinction of being the first Destroyer Escort to be built in these 
yatds. Not that warships were a new sight here, far from it. Just to portside 
of Braithwaite towered a wounded relative of hers, His Majesty’s Cruiser 
Newfoundland, exposing a gaping hole where the torpedo had struck her. 
Wounded though Newfoundland was she cast a protecting shadow over 
Braithwaite and her large White Ensign seemed almost to wave over. 
both. 

The dockyard workers, men and women, who toiled on Braithwaite 
sutveyed their daily progress with pride. I followed their efforts with 
more than interest. The continual riveting and hammering going on inside 
her gave me the feeling as though character was being pounded into her. 
Gradually she was taking on the looks of a warship. 

The people in the yard all liked the Captain. He was the type they’d 
hoped would take command of this ship, and when it got around that her 
Number One was an American it amused and pleased them. It was a friendly 
yard and we were a happy family with a common interest—Braithwaite. 
Often we sat in the manager’s private office and, over a drink, with Mr. 
Hemingway discussed the ship, for our plans had to coincide with their 
steady progress on her. 

As the Captain and I watched her nearing completion we found our- 
selves becoming attached to her more than we thought possible. Already 
she was becoming a part of us. She was our ship, our home to be, our 
battle stations. 

Behind the guarded gates they talked about her amongst themselves, 
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For class she was to be the best their hands could produce. Of course, it 
was known she was to fly the White Ensign. The thought intrigued them 
and they looked forward to the day when they would see the faces of the 
strange men who were to board her, give her life and sail her away on 
active duty. ; 

There was an unending flow of correspondence and paper work, all 
part of Braithwaite’s coming into existence as a warship. Interviews with 
Naval and Dockyard officials were a frequent affair. And the Captain and 
I had constantly to visit Hingham. I was introduced to officials who had 
been actively associated with the lightning change that had come over this 
town. I met Sam Wakeman, the Manager of these new yards for Bethlehem 
Steel. There was Commander Howard Magruder, U.S.N., who dug the 
first sod of turf that began all this in early 1942; Commander Van Gelli, 
Assistant Supervisor of Shipbuilding for the U.S. Navy; Stan Wright, his 
executive. There was Commander Paulsen, U.S.N.R., in charge of sub- 
marine chasers, P.T.s and the like, whom I was later to meet as a Captain 
in the Naval contingent of the ‘Occupying Forces’ in Germany. I was proud 
to meet the beloved and distinguished Rear-Admiral H. T. Smith, U.S.N., 
Supervisor of Shipbuilding for the First Naval District, under whom the 
development of the entire enterprise was planned, equipped and brought 
into productive being. Here I was on the spot grown to a size in sucha short 
space of time that 20,000 people were kept busy. 

Days almost all began with a visit to the Resident British Naval Officet’s 
offices in Fargo Barracks which was roughly three miles from the Atlantic 
Shipyards, my next port of call to watch the progress on our ship. Hardly 
a day went by but I went ‘rounds’, observing a bit of deck being welded 
here, a bit of a cabin there, a new piece of the bridge going up and, I’d 
think to myself, It won’t be long before the bridge begins to have some 
instruments installed. I got to know many of the dockyard mateys who 
worked on the ship. 

But Braithwaite was different from the ordinary ship. Hitherto all Destroyer 
Escorts had been keeled, launched, completed and commissioned direct 
from Hingham Yards. But now these yards had reached saturation point. 
The cry was for ships and still more ships. Something had to be done. Up 
till now Atlantic Yards had coped with repairs only. It was decided these 
Yards should also tackle new building. We were at the height of the sink- 
ings; ships were disappearing fast, never more to need repairing. Braithwaite 
was the first chick hatched from out Atlantic’s basket. But Atlantic, while 
they could build, could not store Braithwaite. It’s surprising what a lot of 
stores a destroyer needs before she puts to sea. They need warehouses, well 
stocked, and Hingham had them, twenty miles away, so an office had 
been established there for Braithwaite, and I was kept ever on the move. 
Our requirements seemed to be insatiable. Matters would arise in any one 
of the three spots, Atlantic, Hingham, or Fargo. Signals, messages and mail 
flowed in from all three, all requiring my attention, adding to the mountain 
of paper work. ¥ 

At Fargo Barracks many of Brajthwaite’s ratings were undergoing 
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training-up courses and as they drew to a conclusion I would be given a 
batch of names which I promptly proceeded to tie up with my “Watch and 
Quarters Bill’. Futile act. Other ships, coming into commission, had earlier 
bagged one after the other. After several attempts to get the “Quarters Bill’ 
right and the consumption of at least one fat indiarubber I gave it up as a 
bad job and decided to wait until we got closer to commissioning day 
ourselves. It was at this time I volunteered for a spell of Night Duty Officer 
in Fargo Barracks to see for myself what was happening. I cannot say I was 
unduly impressed. ‘Reveille’ was a farce. Some of the hands might just as 
well not have been called at all for all the notice they took, and I thought 
immediately, A good clean up is what is required here. 

I gave the Petty Officer five minutes to see that ratings were all out of 
their bunks, cautioning that tallies would be taken up after that, their names 
placed in the ‘Report’. Even after cautioning, when I returned to see if 
ratings were all up about five were still in their bunks and I ordered them 
promptly placed in the ‘Report’. Little did I think that I should be one to 
receive a handful of this type in my final complement. 

It was in the third week before the commissioning that I learnt of a 
change in my status which at any other time would have called for a celebra- 
tion, but coming when it did it aroused concern instead, both in the Cap- 
tain’s and my own mind. I was alone in my room in the Parker House at 
the time with the advance ‘draft note’, showing the ship’s intended crew, 
at last in my hands. It had been like pulling teeth getting this list from 
Lieutenant Bilton, and when I had asked him, ‘“‘Are you certain this is the 
final draft? There'll be no further changes?’ he had assured me it was. 
Even so, it was not without a certain amount of trepidation that I again 
filled in the ‘Quarters Bill’ for the umpteenth time, segregating men each by 
his rating and duties, but at last it was drawn up. It was a task that always 
required a bit of proper delving into each newcomer’s background, his 
training, experience, for without knowing all this it was valueless trying to 
pick men for the most important positions necessary to be filled in a new 
ship. 3 
With this in hand a great load was off my mind, for without the ‘Watch 
and Quarters Bill’ it would be impossible to commission Braithwaite; 
without it there would be the utmost confusion. I heaved a sigh of relief 
mixed with satisfaction and was filling my pipe to enjoy a well-earned 
smoke when the telephone rang. I couldn’t help wondering who it could be 
at this hour of night. It was past ten. For a moment I thought it might be 
Redcoat. This was disturbing for the understanding had been she would 
call if she couldn’t come up for the week-end. Was that it? It could be 
Stone or Hailstone with some ship’s problem. Not likely, but I almost 
hoped it was, for I hated to think of the week-end without Redcoat. 

I picked up the receiver prepared to strain my hearing for the voice from 
New York that would give me the news I didn’t want to hear. 

“Congratulations, Commander!” It was my Captain’s voice! I recognized 
it instantly .. . that Scottish burr. 

But what’s this? I thought, calling me Commander at this hour of night! 
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The voice sounded sober, and I couldn’t remember having done anything 
since I last saw him to be congratulated for. 

Probably been to a new launching party, I jumped to the conclusion. 
I knew he was invited to all ofthem for he was very popular. He must suffer 
from the ‘calling urge’ after a few drinks. I knew people like that. Had 
friends who did it when they had one too many. Better get hold of him and 
sober him up before he gets home. Hate to see him in trouble. A newly 
wed wouldn’t understand. Didn’t think he was the type to get himself 
‘stinko’ that easily. Stand more myself. These thoughts raced through my 
mind. 

“Where are you, Captain?”’ I asked. 

“Home, of course, with my wife!” His inflexion conveying the thought: 
What a silly question to ask! Gave Number One credit for more sense than 
that. 

“Oh,” I replied, thinking: Well at least they’re both together. Probably 
celebrating an anniversary of some kind. I waited for him to say something 
else. 

“What’s wrong, Number One? Aren’t you excited about it?” asked 
the Captain. ““Doesn’t happen every day, you know.” 

What can it be? Couldn’t be a baby! flashed the thought. Yeh! That 
must be it. The Captain’s just gotten the word he’s going to become a 
father. He’s all excited about it. With that, I leaped into the future, seeing 
little dresses, diapers, the Captain playing with dolls and shoes. A smile 
crept over my face. This conclusion clarified my sudden elevation by him to 
Commander. He’s preparing me for command of an infant’s shopping tour. 

“Are you tongue-tied, Number One, or have you dropped dead from the 
shock!”’ asked the Captain over the ’phone. 

“T’m afraid I don’t understand,”’ I said apologetically, wary of voicing 
the thought that raced through my mind, and on second thought the baby 
idea didn’t seem so good, they weren’t married long enough; a bit too soon 
to worry about baby clothes. I must be slipping; something has happened. 
That’s what comes of not getting around enough. Should get up to R.B.N.O. 
more often, instead of grinding away on paper work. 

‘‘Haven’t you heard? You’ve been promoted,” replied the Captain, 
laughing with amusement. “You’re a Lieutenant-Commander now. Saw 
it in the new list. Like to be the first to congratulate you.” 

“Thank you very much, Captain, sir. It’s probably a mistake of some 
kind,”’ I replied, feeling I would have heard of it myself if there was truth 
in it. So that’s what it was! Decent of him to call though, always thoughtful 
and kind; been that way from the first moment I met him. 

“Your initials are Alex H., aren’t they?”’ he queried. 

“Yes, they ate,”’ I said, refusing to be moved by the news. But suddenly 
I realized if that was true I would most likely be given another ship; a 
thought which disturbed me. 

“Hope it doesn’t mean a new appointment, I should be very unhappy 
if it did,” I blurted, manifesting feeling for the first time in this strange 
conversation. 
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“Hope not, Number One. Would hate to see you go. We'll have to wait 
and see what happens. They may not move you until we get to the other 
side,”’ said the Captain. 

“Well, ’m happy where I am. I’d rather not be moved if there is a 
choice in the matter,” I said with emphasis. 

The Captain chuckled at this. “You'll have to see about some new gold 
braid for your uniform. Can’t have you going about improperly dressed. 
We’ll get together on that tomorrow. I may have an old reefer we can take 
a half stripe off straight away and have it put on yours. Must say old 
Braithwaite willbe unique with a Lieutenant-Commander for her Number 
One, probably the only D.E. with two Lieutenant-Commanders serving in 
her. Even if I don’t get my ‘brass hat’ that’s something to puff one’s 
chest. 

“Strange! A month ago I would have jumped sky high at this news. 
Now I’m not even excited. If it be true I just as soon had it come after 
we sailed,”’ I said. 

“You’re a queer chap, Sandy,” spoke the Captain. “T’ll see you in the 
morning. Sleep well.” 

“Good night, sir,” and with that I was alone with my thoughts. 
‘Lt.-Commiander Cherry!’ .. . how I’d been hoping for it and now it came 
like a bottle of flat champagne. 

I turned in and a night never passed swifter. On reporting at the British 
Naval offices at Fargo Barracks I found the news of my promotion had 
already spread. Lieutenant Bilton practically shouted “Congratulations” as 
I opened his door. 

“You'll probably be shifted now. Get your own command. You’ve 
worried the life out of me with Brasthwaite’s problems for nothing, you 
see,’ he chortled, and blew rings of smoke into the air with a look of 
satisfaction. 

“T hope I don’t get moved from Braithwaite at this late hour. In any 
event I haven’t been notified officially. It could be a mistaken identity,” 
I said. 

“Ah no!” piped Bilton. “It’s in the official list of promotions. Saw the 
copy myself. But what are you worrying about, aren’t you happy? I’d be 
throwing a party if it was me.” 

“Thanks, old boy, I get the hint. P’ll be glad to stand you a drink, but 
itll be one drink, in a single glass.” 

“Oh, a ‘piker,’! as they say so descriptively in your country,” grunted 
Bilton, trying to goad me into standing by the accepted custom. . . to 
provide an evening of free drinks, a party. 

It wasn’t long before congratulations were being heaped on me by 
fellow officers from the Royal Navy section at Fargo Barracks and Bilton’s 
cry, ‘“This calls for a party, old boy,” was heard often. I have no doubt 
I would have been roped in for one hadn’t Mackay come in at this 
time. 

“T have a tailor for you who knows how to put the lace on properly. 
Here it is,” he said, handing me an envelope containing the required gold 
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braid. ““He might be able to turn out a new reefer for you in time for the 
commissioning. Let’s drop in on him. We’ll go to the Atlantic Yard from 
there.” 

The Captain wouldn’t be happy until he saw me dressed in my new rank, 
and despite the more important tasks we had on hand he made time. On 
Thursday I stepped out as a Lieutenant-Commander in dress as well as in 
name. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HoM:S, HARVESTER 


ND after the commissioning? I found myself meditating, there 

would be days of sea trials, of putting the ship through all its paces. 
There would be gun trials; all other weapons would be fired and tested; 
instruments would be checked and lined up and with prescribed exercises. 
Sea trials completed, then off to the Battle of the Atlantic to play our part. 

Strange, warships are! Chaps from all parts of the Empire, never seen 
before, thrown together to mould into a fighting unit. Unknown quantities 
with which you suddenly had to produce an answer. My thoughts wandered 
off to Lieutenant Briggs, third in seniority in Brathwaite. Lieutenant Briggs, 
an experienced Destroyer Officer, had quite recently come through a shocking 
experience in H.M.S. Harvester, from which he had been recuperating, 
passing through a much-needed interlude of rest, between active duty. 
Watching shipmates die is not easily forgotten. Damned near cracked his 
nerves: I wondered how he felt going back into it? I recalled this drama of 
the sea garnered from several sources over a beer, a gin, and remembered 
reading the cold facts given in Admiralty reports. Briggs, who had been 
Gunnery Control Officer aboard H.M.S. Harvester, was the senior surviving 
officer of that unfortunate ship; only three officers came through it out 
of eleven. 

It happened on a Tuesday, March 9th of ’43. Just another day to the 
people of America and Great Britain. Ashore, restaurants crowded, cinemas 
packed, trains rushing lucky ones home; but in mid-sea on just a speck in 
the immensity of ocean a furious action in the Battle of the Atlantic was 
soon to blaze a place in naval history. From this speck of ocean the wireless 
would beat out the sad news that would throw homes in America and Great 
Britain into mourning. 

The convoy ‘HX 228’ was five days out from Newfoundland, steaming 
east through intermittent snowstorms that swept down from the wild sub- 
Arctic. It was a large convoy escorted by eight ships of war... a motley 
crowd of British and Polish destroyers, a U.S. carrier and three Free French 
corvettes . . . and in the forefront was the Group Escort Leader, H.M.S. 
Harvester. 

At 8 a.m. the carrier’s plane sighted a U-boat ten miles ahead, but 
depth-charges failed to drop when the plane attacked. 

At 3 p.m. the carrier, running short of fuel, was obliged to turn back. 
Rather risky: she would be alone and it was now too rough for her to 
fly her planes. She rolled badly as Harvester closed the distance to pass some 
papers. Commander Jackie Broome, British Liaison aboard the carrier, 
waved farewell. With her went the convoy’s air protection. 

This then was the situation that confronted Commander Andre Tait, 
D.S.O., R.N., Captain of Harvester, who was responsible for the convoy’s 
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safety. He knew he was being ‘shadowed’; he knew his convoy was moving 
inexorably into an area wherein a U-boat pack roamed, desperately hungry 
for his ships. 

Commodore of convoy altered course twice to throw them off the 
trail. The attack, if it came at all, would come within twenty-four hours. 

The ship carried eleven officers and 200 men. In the Wardroom, off duty at 
the time, were Lieutenant “Teddy’ Edwards, R.N., Number One, Second-in- 
Command; Surgeon Lieutenant Dickinson, R.N.V.R.; Lieutenant ‘Johnny’ 
Johnson, R.N.V.R., a ‘green-striper’? sound detector specialist, who 
had recently survived from a torpedoed ship. There was Chiefie, chat- 
ting with the ship’s young Midshipman, whilst in a corner sat Lieutenant 
Briggs, his face wrinkled in smiles as he listened to a yarn being spun by a 
lad from Canada, a Lieutenant in the Royal Canadian Naval Reserves, being 
carried aboard for sea experience. At 7.30 p.m. the Steward commenced 
serving the evening meal and these men were sitting down to a dinner of 
fried fish and chips. Conversation was merry for Harvester was a happy 
ship and the men all felt fortunate in having Commander Tait, one of the 
outstanding Group Commanders, as their Captain. Suddenly alarm bells 
pierced the warship’s decks. 

The ship was rolling in the heavy seas, but even as men ran to action 
stations, they heard .. . and felt . . . the sickening thumps of torpedoes 
getting home somewhere in the convoy. The night sky was lit by flames and 
a million sparks. An ammunition ship had been hit and was exploding like 
an enormous fireworks display. A second ship—S.S. Andrea F. Luckenbach— 
displayed two red lights. Men on her were taking to the boats. 

The convoy, silhouetted against this weird lighting effect, took on life 
as ships altered course, each trying desperately to avoid becoming the 
target for yet other torpedoes. An experienced Commodore took charge. 

On the bridge, the Captain summed up a perilous situation. . . . In some 
way U-boats had dived under his ships: they had penetrated the Escorts’ 
screen and had surfaced in the midst of his convoy. 

He was a fighting man. He knew his duty. It was to be his last fight, 
but before he died he was to play lead in a story of the sea that probably 
has no parallel. 

Yeoman of Signals passed the codeword over the R/T for the warships’ 
formation for the next move. With a rush of increasing speed and rudder 
hard over, Harvester taced towards the ships under attack. Commander 
Tait had decided on a bold manceuyre . . . sweeping through the centre 
of the lumbering convoy from ahead to astern. 

From the destroyer’s submerged oscillator sound-beams were being 
shot out into the ocean’s depths, each beam a lookout, each sleuthing for 
contact with something solid that would set up an echo giving warning 
that the enemy had been contacted. But there were no echoes though the 
Anti-Submarine Operator swept the waters searching to port and starboard. 
These U-boats in their midst were experienced killers, their Commanding 
Officers were practiced in the tricks of the game and they were using them. 
‘Unterseeboote? were sulking deep in the wash of ships, lying low, waiting 
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for more kills . . . the seas had swallowed them. It was impossible for the 
sound-beams to penetrate that vast area of churned water, giving off noises 
of its own caused by the turning propellers of the many ships in convoy, 
and within those disturbed waters the U-boats were hiding, moving with the 
disturbance and the convoy. 

The ammunition ship rumbled with explosions . . . steel plates and 
broken gear were being hurled into space. It was a frightening sight as 
Harvester closed the distance to it. The bedevilled ship, engulfed in fire, lit 
up the skies with flames, vomiting red hot metal and myriads of sparks. She 
was sliding under fast. 

“There she goes!” cried a voice. 

The ammunition ship disintegrated. What was left reared for her final 
plunge ...a frightening sight . . . a terrible rumbling and hissing in the 
icy-waters about her... up, up, sheered her bows, up until it seemed she 
would never stop. Then she went down, leaving in her place nothing but an 
evil froth, a dreadful boiling. Almost human! Couldn’t stand the engulfing 
flames and heat, preferring the cold depths. What a journey downwards 
when you thought of the 2,000 fathoms to the bottom. 

With the ammunition ship gone it seemed darker than the dark. In its 
place there was a nothingness as they passed her bubble and swirl. 

A lookout’s voice pierced the air, ‘Red lights in the water!’ There was 
a cluster of them. They faintly heard men shouting for help. Their frantic 
efforts to be heard were carried away by the wind! Poor devils! A corvette 
was detailed off to pick them up and Harvester shouted to them over the . 
loud-hailer, “‘A ship is coming for you,”’ as she dashed to contact the enemy 
and her own fate. ~ 


Harvester went on, searching . . . searching hard for a contact. There 
were none. She passed through the area of attack. There was nothing. 
Many miles beyond she steamed . . . still nothing. The destroyer turned, 


reduced speed, and started to creep back. 

Captain Tait had one thought: maybe one submarine would surface 
to shadow the convoy for a second blow; maybe the Commanding Officer 
and lookouts, intent on their prey, would not see him coming up behind. 

It was midnight. Harvester, now only four miles astern of the convoy, — 
was silently moving up... keen, alert. If nothing happened, Harvester would 
take up station on the starboard wing of the merchantmen. Lieutenant Briggs 
turned over his watch. Minutes later he was about to hop into his bunk 
when the shriek of ‘action alarms’ pierced the silent decks once more. 

They were on it! Dead ahead a U-boat had surfaced. Looking over the 
destroyer’s windshields, there at the end of a long streak of foam, which 
stretched ahead into the darkness, was the darker blob of the enemy. The 
U-boat was going flat out, spray flying from her when suddenly she, 
dived. 

No thought now that the Nazis had seen them. . . . “Stand by depth- 
charges! Shallow setting!’’ barked Tait. The racing destroyer covered the 
few hundred yards in seconds. 

Sire! 


SS 


(Hanke) 


Harvester’s men braced themselves for the pending crash as the destroyer 
gulped up the remaining yards rushing straight as an arrow for the stecl 
heart of the monster. 


(Hanke) 


Their remains working downwards to the sea’s bottom where unknown 
monstrosities live that can only exist under those terrific depths and 
pressures: a world unto themselves. 
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Into the swirl of the U-boat’s dive shot the charges. The white seas leapt. 
They waited. 

“Can’t have missed her,” remarked Lieutenant Edwards. A tenseness 
pervaded the destroyer. They, waited! Every man at the alert for the U-boat 
to break surface. Harvester circled at speed . . . sniffing the scent like a hound. 

“Contact! Echo! Green eight oh .. . one thousand yards,”’ cried the 
Anti-Submarine Operator on watch. 

“Hard a starboard,” roared the Captain. 

Harvester whipped round, racing for the kill. The submarine dashed 
past their bows, and vanished. Harvester held the contact, moving fast and 
weaving snake-like on instruments. There she was .. . her blob reappearing. 

“Shall I open fire?”’ shouted Gunnery Control Officer Briggs. 

But the Captain was barking orders and couldn’t hear. 

The U-boat was like an eel . . . trying her hardest to get away, but 
Harvester turned and twisted after her, refusing to let go. Suddenly the 
U-boat appeared again out of the darkness. 

“@pen fire!” 

The destroyer responded to the Captain’s order with everything she 
had... quarters firing, free-for-all. 

The U-boat darted down their starboard side, less than fifty yards away. 
Too dark to see the German faces. The oerlikons were hitting and tracers 
were lighting her up. She was most elusive. Lost again. The onrushing 
destroyer made a violent turn, almost on her side. 

“U-boat’s wake straight ahead, sir,” cried port lookout. 

Harvester was doing tevs for twenty-seven knots. From the bridge of 
the lively destroyer they spotted the U-boat broadside on... 500 yards 
ahead. There she was lolling in the swell, greenish-brown and slippery, 
looking like a great, slimy fish. The submarine had had it. Her crew, 
scrambling out of the conning tower, were jumping wildly into the sea. 

“Stand by to ram!”’ thundered the Captain. 

G.C.O. Briggs shouted down the ’phone to the guns, ““We’ve got the 
bugger!” 

The communication rating on the other end of the ’phone repeated it 
in calm, gunnery fashion to the gun’s crew. 

Harvester’s men braced themselves for the pending crash as the destroyer 
gulped up the remaining yards, rushing straight as an arrow for the steel 
heart of this ugly monster. 

Panic-stricken Nazis stared wild-eyed as the onrushing destroyer raced 
to crush them. They had asked for it when they attacked the convoy. H.M.S. 
Harvester wouldn’t let go until the U-boat was dead . . . it was a battle to a 
finish. 

In the stillness of this seldom-seen portion of the globe, there rever- 
berated the resounding echo of the crash of two ships of war, locked in a 
death struggle. 

A terrible jolt, a crunching of steel plates . . . Harvester reared like a 
crusader’s steed. 

The destroyer stopped. 
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In the fury and excitement of battle men disregard all possibility of 
danger. What are chances? An evil chance had befallen them. It was a 
little time before they realized it. 

The dying U-boat scraped under the warship; the destroyer rolled and 
rocked. The U-boat was tangled up in Harvester’s stern . . . that stern was 
being savagely ground, ber plates were tearing. Water was rushing into her 
compartments and the U-boat clung on in a death grip as though it knew 
once it let go it was doomed. 

The Captain worked the engines, trying to shake off the mortally wounded 
enemy, but it held on almost determined to take the destroyer to the bottom 
with her. A loud explosion was heard. 

Lieutenant Edwards detailed an officer to investigate and another to 
cope with the terrible damage sustained from these body-to-body blows, 
although Chiefie was already doing what he could. Reports came back to 
Number One . . . ‘Anti-submarine compartment flooded; mess-decks torn; 
pumps not working; flooded for’ard, flooded aft; port propeller shaft 
broken, the starboard shaft damaged but likely to work under protest and 
port engine damaged by the explosion of unknown origin.’ 

In the water Nazis were shouting . . . their voices sounding like tiny cries 
of frightened children. . 

From the destroyer a sigh of relief went up like a zephyr . . . Harvester 
had shaken the enemy loose . . . and aboard the destroyer a lonely Nazi 
prisoner, rescued from the fate of his comrades, glumly watched the grim 
reality of war... the U-boat half-sticking out of the water was sinking 
stern first. 

Angry waves lapped hungrily about as if anxious to swallow all vestige 
of battle. Suddenly the ‘Unserseeboot’? appeared to be righting itself, strug- 
gling as if it wanted to slink away, didn’t want to go down. 

From astern, Aconit, the Free French corvette, British built, appeared 
on the scene and sighted her Group Leader Harvester lying stopped. She saw 
U-444, which appeared to have movement, and training her searchlight on 
it Aconit raced in to tram. But the U-boat, torn and fatally wounded, was 
going down. In the beams of the searchlight four survivors came into view. 
Aconit picked them up as she went to Harvester’s assistance. For the wounded 
destroyer nothing could be done except stand by her in case .. . But that 
would remove another Escort from the convoy and the merchantmen 
required all the protection the Escorts could provide. Harvester, the Group 
Leader, was charged with that responsibility. From the distance came the 
rolling sound of renewed battle, of gunfire, of explosions foreboding severe 
losses in that convoy. Commander Tait ordered Aconit to rejoin the ships. 

Captain Le Vassuer obeyed and as he waved farewell he couldn’t help 
thinking that he was leaving them to their fate. 

Harvester would have to amble along behind the convoy on one screw 
as best she could. Chiefie thought they could make nine knots . . . a nice 
target for the roving U-boats about them. And some silently wondered 
whether ramming was such a good idea. However, orders made it the only 
thing to do to make certain of the subs’ destruction. 
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Aconit steamed off sadly, unwillingly, but obeying the order of their 
Commanding Officer, whom they reluctantly left to his unhappy plight. In 
Harvester all felt terribly lonely. Number One and Briggs went aft to cope 
with the damage there. They found the Wardroom a swilling mess of 
wreckage, and filling up through a split in the deck from already flooded 
magazines below; only the overflow could they dispose of for the pumps 
wouldn’t work in the chaos that existed. 

Number One detailed repair parties and left them to ‘shore up’ where 
necessary. Down in the Steward’s mess the situation was awkward. All 
working there were trapped if anything else happened. The Sub-Lieutenant 
in charge remarked encouragingly, ““Bulkheads seem to be holding.” 

“If they do it’s only because my wife’s will to hold on to me is stronger 
than fate,’ grunted a solemn-faced rating, leaving all worries to the test 
as he carried on with work. The shoring-party continued on through the 
hours, labouring willingly but ready to make a dash for the deck at any 
unexpected bang . . . and dull explosions reverberated through the deep 
seas and night air, for the convoy was again being attacked. 

On the bridge the destroyer’s log was turned to a new page. It carried 
the date March roth, time 4 a.m. 

“White light flashing on the horizon!” shouted a lookout. 

It might be a Nazi trick. To a ship in Harvester’s plight, it would be 
perilous. Action stations rang again. Guns ready to open fire they steamed 
to investigate, limping on one propeller. After a tense half-hour, the 
Captain, looking through his binoculars, murmured, “Boat filled with 
survivors.” 

“Get some hands and help them inboard when alongside,”’ said Number 
One, turning to Lieutenant Briggs. 

A difficult manceuvte in this swell to work the ship into position with 
one screw, thought G.C.O. 

Tait managed this despite difficulties, bringing his ship so close alongside 
the survivors, the position so perfect, they were helped inboard easier than 
expected. They were Americans, stoically calm in the circumstances and in 
good condition. Several survivors kept pointing in another direction, 
“There are more rafts with men out there!” 

At last they were located .. . rafts crowded with men, some hanging on. 
They seemed quiet, not a bit panicky as survivors sometimes were; but 
these were more difficult to deal with, their rubber suits gave one nothing 
to hold on to. It was not easy. The men were exhausted. The seas were 
treacherous. Harvester could not manceuvre. 

One poor blighter slipped out of Lieutenant Briggs’ hands and screamed, 
“For Christ’s sake don’t let me go, I can’t swim.” 

Secured to the side by a lengthy line Briggs dived in after him, but by 
the time he fished him out they were both nearly done in. This task seemed 
to go on for hours and they lost count of time and survivors. Her errand 
of mercy completed, the destroyer resumed her course, moving slowly 
east on one damaged propeller shaft. 

Dawn came at last... dirty and grey. Hereabouts winter hangs on, and 
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when robin redbreasts chirp, spring is elsewhere. Below-decks fifty oil- 
covered survivors from S.S. Gorgas rested safely. Their Captain, a fine old 
fellow with specs, was in the Gunnery Control Officer’s bunk. His men said 
he hadn’t left the bridge for two days. Last to leave after they were 
torpedoed. | 

Lieutenant Edwards got the cooks busy. Sandwiches, coffee and rum 
were served to the survivors and they were made as comfortable as possible. 
However, they weren’t too happy to have been picked up by a destroyer 
that was in need of help herself, as several jokingly remarked to Lieutenant 
Johnny Johnson when he asked them how it felt to be pulled out of the 
‘drink’. 

Food situation was a bit of a problem with all the survivors on board. 
Some of the officers dug into their own food parcels purchased in New- 
foundland for their families in Britain and donated it to the mess. No use 
wofttying about that now, lucky if they got home themselves. 

Captain and Number One chatted on the bridge. Suddenly an unusual 
quietness pervaded the ship. Captain looked expectantly. Trouble ahead! 
Hum of the engines had ceased. Chiefie almost at once appeared with the 


glum news. The remaining shaft had broken . . . Harvester was stopped. 
Nothing they could do about it now. 
This was really bad... a sitting target with no help near. Captain 


estimated Aconit to be the closest and she about twenty miles away. 

A signal was made to Aconit: ““Am stopped. Stand by me.” 

Survivors and crew didn’t like it. There was a creepy feeling that they 
were not alone in the area. Something unhealthy was going to happen. 
Number One ordered everyone to don lifebelts and everything floatable 
to be brought on deck. Lieutenant Briggs went below to carry out Number 
One’s order, also to check on the old merchant skipper whom he found 
fast asleep. He silently dressed himself in two sweaters, thick sea-boot 
stockings and last into his ‘swim-suit’ of kapok. Before leaving he placed 
his lifebelt alongside the exhausted old sea-captain. 

There was nothing to do but to close up gun stations, keep a good 
lookout and pipe the rest of the hands to tea. Then sit and wait for a tow in 
this God-forsaken part of the world . . . a mighty long tow it would be too, 
if it came. 

In the destroyer time dragged so slowly now. It was only eleven o’clock. 
Conversation was suddenly interrupted by the Captain. “Think I see 
something on the horizon. Must be Aconit.”’ 

Neither the Yeoman nor Officer-of-the-Watch could see it. Lieutenant 
Briggs was just laying down his binoculars when a terrifying roar that almost 
split the ears filled the space about them. The ship trembled throughout. 
A stunned, helpless feeling gripped them. From amidships a vast column of 
black smoke gushed skywards, followed by hissing steam from a boiler 
below. Almost together there was a surprised hushed whisper, “It’s us.” 
c “Torpedo,”’ murmured the Captain. “Came from portside, hit amid- 
ships.” 

Legs felt hollow; so did stomachs. This was really it; no chance to go 
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down fighting; nothing to shoot at... nothing to see. Yet below lurked 
the mortal enemy who struck at them, watching them with evil eyes. 

As Harvester heeled over, the Captain looked calmly around at the sur- 
rounding sea. His experienced eyes surveyed his destroyer. Their Lordships 
of the Admiralty had given him command of H.M.S. Harvester and they’d 
been shipmates ever since. He faced his critical moment. 

“Abandon ship!” came the order. It had left his lips. Didn’t seem real. 

Captain Tait had lit his pipe and had his hands in his reefer pockets. 
He stood calm, resigned, watching his men as they leapt to a safer spot, the 
open seas, from his ship which might blow up at any moment. This was the 
last memory of their Captain, a gallant officer. 

In the U-boat smiling eyes were watching the destroyer. She was sinking, 
a big hole gaping in her side. 

On Harvester’s decks men were going quietly, dazedly to their ‘abandon 
ship’ stations, to floats and rafts. For the men of S.S. Gorgas this was a second 
time in less than twenty-four hours, and at the whaler, men assigned to 
that were struggling desperately to get her away. Number One and his 
whaler party were trying every conceivable manner of getting the life-boat 
over the side. It was a hopeless task for the destroyer had a helluva starboard 
list which was steadily increasing and the whaler hung from its davits on 
portside. Number One and his party kept trying, they had to get the boat 
over—they had nothing else. 

From below-decks a matelot appeared; he was hurt and was limping, 
and though he suffered pain with each step yet he carried a wounded buddy 
whom he would not leave behind. Other acts of heroism were going on 
where the torpedo hit, for there were those who would not leave whilst 
there was a chance to save a helpless shipmate. 

By a midship carley float, on the fringes of the gaping plates and gushing 
steam, several young ratings stood looking lost. Briggs on way to his 
‘abandon ship’ station noticed that they had no knife to cut the lashings that 
secured the float. He cut the lashings and helped get the float and men 
away on it. Harvester was listing more and more now. 

Amidships you couldn’t see through the belching steam that hissed 
from the engine-room, engulfing everything. Through this Briggs, trying 
to reach his station on the quarter-deck, crawled along hot, jagged decks 
above burning space below. At last he penetrated the thick curtain of 
stifling fumes and steam, ; 

On the quarter-deck stood Lieutenant Johnson with Chiefie, both eyeing 
the icy waters which stretched beyond their vision speculating how long 
the men could survive. Near a raft stood several dazed, hesitant ratings. 
Lieutenant Briggs joined them and with, “Away you go, lads”, they slipped 
the float and jumped in. 

Harvester was heeling so much there was only about two feet from 
starboard deck to sea. There wasn’t much time, but Briggs was Gunnery 
Control Officer and, reacting gunnery fashion, he checked if all depth- 
charges were to the safe, all primers withdrawn, a most important precau- 
tion. Were this neglected, he knew when the destroyer went under, 
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depth-charges would explode, whipping up a sea in which no float or raft 
could live; explosions that would tear to shreds the entrails of men caught 
in this upheaval. 

The dull, monotonous, daily drill and training aboard a destroyer for 
those moments of action was now functioning. Men were busy, throwing 
overt anything which would float—Wardroom settee, cushions, doors, boxes. 
Their Number One had foreseen this possibility when he ordered all men 
into lifebelts and all things that could float brought on decks. They didn’t 
experience fear . . . just negative .. . doing everything automatically, brains 
quite clear. One lad came out of the smoking ’midships, his face bloody, 
unrecognizable and, looking neither left nor right, jumped into the sea. 

Remembering the Captain’s, “See Gorgas’ captain gets off,”’ Lieutenant 
Briggs started for the after deck-house, but a Petty Officer just coming up 
called, ‘“There’s no one below, sir.”’ 

Harvester seemed to be going fast. No one left on the quarter-deck but 
Lieutenant Briggs, and chaps on his carley float were shouting to him to 
come. He removed his boots. Suddenly realizing his pipe was firmly between 
his teeth, he threw it away. 

Water looked green and deadly cold. He estimated a half-hour should 
suffice to freeze life into unconsciousness. There was no distance to the sea 
from starboard side, almost hang your feet in the water. He slipped in. 
Just as he hit the water there was a terrifying explosion, the whole world 
appeared to be going upside down, as if in slow motion; he saw the whole 
of the destroyer’s stern lifting up and then down on top of him... no 
time to get out of the way. Midst the wildest disturbances imaginable he was 
sucked down and down. The cold was intense; the pressure on him was 
tremendous. He was bursting for air, but he knew he must not open his 
mouth ... must not try to breathe. Didn’t seem possible to live; brain was 
clear and quite conscious. He struggled desperately to come up; but his 
struggles were as nought against the power of frenzied seas that frustrated 
his all; complete and definite acceptance that this was the end, that this was 
dying and he was doing it. 

Barely moments before, at the time Lieutenant Briges took a last look 
before jumping, the whaler party, still struggling with every last ounce of 
strength to get the lifeboat away, suddenly saw the shallow torpedo racing 
to them, bounding through the waves. 

Harvester, already sinking, unable to move, could do nought to evade 
this new peril. There wasn’t the faintest possibility of escaping their doom. 
They knew it as they stood with pounding hearts, and eyes that mirrored 
the horror of their fate, silently watching their approaching end . . . they 
had but seconds to live. The shallow-set torpedo closed the last few hundred 
yards in a sudden burst of speed. 

The torpedo tore through the destroyer’s steel plates below the bridge, 
penetrating the for’ard magazine with all the ammunition there. There 
was a split second of terrifying silence. Then the heavens opened. Everything 
disintegrated. The whaler was blown to pieces. Men disappeared. The bridge 
disappeared. Limbs, heads, trunks, pieces of instruments and upper deck 
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were hurled to the sky with a violence indescribable. The clouds showered 
bits and pieces of bleeding flesh, hot steel and detonated ammunition. 
These, having spent their upward motion, were soon swallowed by the sea, 
except some ted lung and other porous human anatomy, too light to sink, 
which kept bobbing with the waves .. . frightful evidence of needless 
murder and a vicious enemy. The gallant Captain, his Number One, and 
all the men assembled at the lifeboat had been slain by the shallow-set 
torpedo. 

Below, Lieutenant Briggs gulped very dark-green water .. . still 
struggling, trying so hard to hold on to life... it seemed definitely ‘lights 
out’. Suddenly he found himself in motion, being swept away and upwards 
like a cork... he saw daylight, he saw floats turned over and the sea was 
full of men. Men struggled to reach their floats helping one another to get 
back on them. Briggs’ float was full; he hung on to a lifeline . . . never felt 
water so cold. Harvester was broken in two. Her stern angled, right above 
him, and some distance away the bow floated vertically. 

The stern bore down on the float. Men paddled like hell and those 
hanging on pushed, swimming. Stern looked likely to topple over on them 
any moment. At last they got clear of it and breathed easier, but that effort 
in cold water left them exhausted. 

Staring eyes watched the stern sinking vertically, slowly. Suddenly men 
appeared, clinging to the after deck-house, like flies on a wall. They were 
spattered with blood and yelling each time she slipped down farther. 

“Jump, jump!” shouted shipmates in the water. “We'll pick you up. 

ump!” 
J Hither they didn’t hear or wouldn’t jump and the stern went under 
with a shrieking of men still holding on and they were sucked under. Slowly 
the bow followed, belching large air bubbles. Anchors and cables were 
observed, still neatly secured for sea, as the waves swallowed het. 

Men struggled. The sea swept them here and there; playthings of its 
mood. A perilous stupor crept on them. 

If gods watch cynically while men die, a Chief Stoker of the Royal 
Navy did not. 

I suppose to some this pitiful episode will appear untrue; to some it 
may appear a sentimentality. To me, it typifies man’s defiance .. . a last 
defiance to death . . . a going-out, a parting from everything dear, with 
courage, a bravado that scorns defeat. 

The silence was broken. The Chief Stoker of Harvester shouted his 
last order: 

“Now, lads, let’s have a song 

In a stentorian voice that soon was to be silent the Chief Stoker led the 
drowning in the only song he could remember . . . “You are my sunshine’. 

Maybe he could have chosen a better song, maybe he could have thought 
of a hymn; maybe of a prayer. I do not know. 

Out of the dark, frozen silences of these sub-Arctic latitudes, faintly, 
but gradually becoming stronger, the song rose from the icy seas to the 
disdainful clouds . . . and echoed: 


2? 
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“The other night, dear, as I lay dreaming, 
I dreamt that you were by my side, 
Came disillusion when I awoke, dear, 
You were gone and then I cried. 


You are my sunshine, my only sunshine, 

You make me happy when skies are grey, 
You never know, dear, how much I love you, 
Please don’t take my sunshine away.” 


Not yet were those voices stilled. From men of Britain, from men of 
America, now floating on the crests, now in the valleys, the song came 
clearly. It drifted through the deadly surroundings, wafting memory home- 
ward: the fireplace, the teapot, and familiar loved faces. All again seemed 
warm and cosy. The awful scene about them must be a nightmare, a bad 
dream. They would soon wake up and find things weren’t so dreadful 
after all. 

A whistling wind raced over the survivors. It filled the air with the 
rushing noise of its passage .. . and all that stood before it chilled. They 
re-awakened to grim reality ... it was no dream. Life could be serious, very 
serious. Their eas was teal. It’s hard to sing at death’s door, but it broke 
the awful silence... and the will of the strong buoyed up the weaker to hold 
on awhile... all was not lost yet. 

From a taft, survivors saw an able-seaman, a little fellow, swimming 
towards them wearing two lifebelts, his silk stockings tied around his neck. . 

They shouted, “Do you want a lift, chum?” 

The little fellow jested bravely, ““No thanks, I’m swimming home. Got 
two lifebelts to make sure.’’ Poor blighter was never seen again. 

Some sixty feet below the surface in U-432, officers dined and drank 
champagne to celebrate their triumph. It was to be a short triumph and 
their undoing. 

Above, not far off ... carley floats were surrounded by numbed 
swimmers ... on most faces there was already the grey look of men being 
prepared for passage into the world beyond. 

Lieutenant Briggs, with one leg hooked into the raft, was otherwise 
entirely in the water which was so cold it made him gasp. Men’s teeth chat- 
tered uncontrollably. Visions of frozen limbs forebode that, if they came 
out of this, it would be minus hands or feet, maybe both, as they felt so 
lifeless, but they were desperately keen to live even in that condition. Under 
more normal circumstances they’d never have thought it worthwhile. They 
didn’t speak much .. . just short sharp sentences, “Hope she’ll come soon, 
I’m cold.” 

Chiefie was on the raft and Johnny was clinging to a floater-net alongside. 
He looked grey and his eyes were bloodshot. Torpedo Petty Officer was 
floating close by on a door and looking bad. G.C.O. got him to come to 
the raft and tried to hitch up his lifebelt and hold him up out of the water, 
Chiefie hung on to Johnny who was obviously becoming very weak and 


(Hanke) 
Everything disintegrated . . . limbs, trunks, pieces of instruments and 
upper deck were hurled to the sky with a violence indescribable. 


... a little fellow, swimming towards them wearing two lifebelts, and 

silk stockings around his neck. ““Do you want a lift, chum?” they shouted. 

“No thanks, ’m swimming home . . .”” The poor blighter was never seen 
again. 


(Ha nke) 


Then a snowstorm came upon them, sweeping across the icy sea, blanketing 
their world in white, hiding one raft from another. 


YU 


(Hanke) 


In the shrouded darkness the Atlantic takes them unto itself, makes them 
part of its terror, part of its majesty. They are there today . . . those 
drowned men of H.M.S. Harvester. 
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didn’t hear when the G.C.O. shouted to him. One of the anti-submarine 
ratings clinging to a floater-net yelled for someone to rescue him. But he 
was no wotse off than many others. 

G.C.O.’s fingers were dugystiffly into the Torpedo Petty Officer’s clothes. 
He spoke to Torps and tried to encourage him to hold on, not give in, but 
Torps didn’t seem to hear. Chiefie was doing the same with Johnny but it 
was hopeless. Everyone’s brains seemed to be about as numb as the rest 
of them. It seemed houts since the ship went dewn. 

G.C.O. shook the Torpedo Petty Officer. * rae must be dead”’; his eyes 
were glazed and a froth covered his mouth. 

Johnny’s head had fallen forward and his face was in the water. Chiefie 
was still mechanically holding him. 

“It looks as if he’s finished,”’ said G.C.O. to Chiefie. But Chiefie didn’t 
seem to hear. 

Torpedo Petty Officer was dead. G.C.O. released him to float away. 
Senses were too dulled to feel sorrow. Johnny also floated away, head 
down. For some, this was their first experience of ‘seeing men die’. An 
engine-room artificer dumped into a raft was delirious and struggling. He 
was dying slowly and very unwillingly, fighting all the way. When he was 
dead they slid him off the raft and he too floated away head down. The 
surface of the sea around was littered with dead bodies . . . all with their 
heads dropped forward, their shoulders hunched up. For the few who sur- 
vived, this scene would be part of memory for all time. 

Chiefie and the Chief Stoker, who had encouraged the lads to sing, 
wete becoming delirious, even the lone U-boat survivor in his struggle to 
live huddled close to his foe. G.C.O was freezing .. . working up his legs 
bit by bit. He had managed more or less to get fixed on to the raft. There 
was plenty of room now, but he couldn’t get properly on for fear of upsetting 
it and all within. He knew the men wouldn’t have the strength to lift them- 
selves on again. 

A raft, a few hundred yards away, caught a swell and tipped everyone 
off. Out of some twenty, only three or four managed to get back on it... 
the others just floated away. The water was thick with dead men. 

Then a shout went up. 

“ Aconit!” 

It was Aconit all right. Dying men began to revive. She had come to 
‘Stand by me!’ The living cheered weakly. They could see her mast, then 
her bridge. She was coming to pick them up. They would live! 

She turned away. 

She turned away. She went. She disappeared. It was a moment of the 
bitterest agony. She had not seen them. But she must have seen them. Why 
had she gone? Why had she left them to die? 

Only eighty minutes ago, fifty American survivors and 200 British tars 
were looking forward to seeing their homes. Sure the destroyer had broken 
down, but they were alive ... there was hope... now most of them were 
no longer of the living. 

But the war reached out again and the scene changed in U-432. The 
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conquering spectators to Harvester’s fate were suddenly hurled from their 
feet. 

Aconit, the British built and trained corvette for the Free French, arrived 
on the scene in answer to Harvester’s signal: Am stopped. Stand by me! 

It didn’t take Free French Captain Le Vassuer of Aconit long to size 
up the situation. He knew the Nazis. He knew that U-boats frequently lie- 
in-wait and torpedo the ship coming to pick up survivors. Aconit sniffed and 
smelt like a bloodhound on the trail. Suddenly she made contact and the 
battle was on. 

Through the sea came a noise like ripples of distant thunder. The 
vibrations rumbled and drummed on the copper tubing of the rafts. 

“Depth-charges!”’ came the chorused whisper. 

Some thought Aconit must be dropping ‘scaring charges’ to frighten 
off the U-boat before she picked them up. But that could go on for ever and 
the sub still torpedo her when she was picking them up. 

It was hopeless. 

More men died. On the raft, G.C.O. saw that only the two American 
seamen were left, and both were in a bad way. One crawled to him and 
hitched his fingers in Briggs’ life-jacket. 

Aconit came into sight again, and her depth-charges were still going 
down. Suddenly, up at her masthead, Aconit hoisted a large tricolour. The 
Free French were going into battle. Now it was gunfire. The U-boat must 
have surfaced. 

This was the worst. The sub with its greater surface speed would be able 
to keep out of range and Aconit would never be able to stop to pick 
them up. 

All felt the end was upon them... numb up to the waist, some worse. 
It was fighting against this cold which was so exhausting. You could speak 
to a man and he would look right at you but never understand a word you 
said. An American sailor from S.S. Gorgas being supported by Briggs was 
slipping into a frozen coma, already his eyes were glazing, froth appearing 
at the mouth; he was dying. 

The U-boat had surfaced. There was the conning tower, water pouring 
from it. Some of these half-drowned men saw the action. 

They saw the Nazis dash for their gun. They saw Aconit open fire with 
everything she had. The shells tore through the air. With the second salvo 
she hit. A 4-inch shell smashed the conning tower, blowing Nazis, full of 
food and French champagne, to hell. 

Then a snowstorm came upon them, sweeping across the icy sea, blan- 
keting their fantastic world in white, hiding one raft from another. 

There stole on them a melancholy realization that they were frightfully 
alone .. . each raft in a terribly cold little space of its own, shrouded in 
whiteness, tossed and whipped about by slashing waves. 

Despair gripped, this would hide them and Aconit would never see 
them. 

It withered all hopes; the will to live was dying within them; a great 
desire to drop off, to give in, crept over some . . . heads bowed, their humped 
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bodies quietly floated away . . . even the death-rattle was only a half-heard 
ghost of a sound . . . they were too exhausted to breathe. 

And so the death toll mounted. That day, 140 British sailors, eight 
officers and their Captain died. 

There is no rest for the dead in those cold northern latitudes. Here the 
stormy Atlantic, lashed to frenzy by snow-laden gales that sweep down 
from the Pole, is too deep. 

In the shrouded darkness the Atlantic takes them unto itself, makes them 
part of its terror, part of its majesty. Claimed as victims, they become 
merged with it and are never given up. Sons of a sea-going, a sea-fighting 
nation, they pay the price of Admiralty. They are drowned and rolled 
under and become a very part of the ocean. They are there today . . . those 
drowned men of H.M.S. Harvester. 

From the distance came the booming of gunfire of a battle still being 
fought. Shell after shell screamed into the submarine. Dead Nazis floated 
away, their faces turned under. The snowstorm was blowing over. Aconit 
rushed in to ram. She went through and over the U-boat. They saw Aconit 
pass beyond her and start to turn, and as one of the Free French officers 
later told a survivor, ““The U-boat went down in an absolute sea of blood.”’ 

Back on the rafts a handful of survivors watched as if from another 
world. . . . Aconit was coming towards them. She circled right around. Men 
waved from her decks. Then she headed away again. About a mile away 
she appeared to be picking up survivors. With one or two stops en route 
Acconit came to them. 

Her Captain shouted from the bridge: ‘Captain Tait’s been avenged. 
The U-boat’s dead!”’ 

They did not understand him. Someone threw a line. It fell to hands 
too cold to secure it. All were dazed. The American was so heavy, G.C.O, 
could not hold him above water... he was dead. 

Aconit towed a whaler on her quarter. Several eyed the distance between 
them and the whaler: no more than ten yards, yet they eyed it as if they 
were jumping a cliff. If they didn’t make it in this swell it would take a very 
long time to get in such favourable position again. 

A shout went up. “Swim for it!” 

And some lived. 

Survivors were in need of immediate medical attention. Poor Doc of 
H.M.S. Harvester was among the missing. Nearest medico was aboard the 
Polish destroyer Burzya. When the two ships made rendezvous the Polish 
doctor, rather than endanger the lives of a whaler’s crew in the existing 
rough sea, paddled himself across in a raft, to the surprise of Aconit’s 
onlookers. He was later decorated for this by the Polish Government. 

Ironically, out of U-432’s twelve survivors picked up, the only sur- 
viving officer was the Oberleutnant, second-in-command, the one who 
- fired both torpedoes at Harvester. . 

A day later, when interviewed by the senior surviving officer of Harvester, 
Lieutenant Briggs, he was asked: ‘“‘Why did you need to fire the second 
torpedo so shallow? What did you want to do, kill as many as you could?” 
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Oberleutnant replied, “Didn’t think you were sinking fast enough.” 

The following day, Captain of Avconit held services for two American 
sailors from S.S. Gorgas for whom rescue came too late. They were buried 
at sea, a simple but touching service. Several of the surviving Nazis also 
passed on, to face Him, whom they had forsaken for a paper-hanger. 

The remainder of the trek to Great Britain was uneventful. Granted a 
survivor’s leave on native soil, which passed all too quickly, Lieutenant 
Briggs found himself in His Majesty’s Troopship Queen Elizabeth for passage 
to the States to take up an appointment in Boston calling for duty ashore. 
In this, Their Lordships were giving him an opportunity to dull memories, 
and to rest, for Briggs had seen it all, from the beginning to end; he had 
seen the sea claim its own; he had seen its turbulent blanket spread over 
that violent scene that covered shipmates, leaving a memory that kept 
visiting itself on him, reappearing so vividly it haunted his peace of mind. 

Attached’ to the Resident British Naval Office in Boston his time was 
spent between hospitalization and duties which centred on the same naval 
programme that had shore-based Lt.-Commander Mackay through the 
spring and summer of 1943. 

In September Lieutenant Briggs, rated restored in health, received his 
active duty appointment in H.M.S. Braithwaite, and so Lt.-Commander Eric 
Mackay of Ca/dwell, Lieutenant J. L. Briggs of Harvester, and myself, moved 
by the mighty hand of Their Lordships the Admiralty at Whitehall, found 
ourselves all in Boston, all appointed to the same ship. 

The thought flashed in my mind that hunting U-boats was a King’s 
sport if one had the requisite nerves, but not much fun if a chap was going 
to anticipate the danger accompanying it. I drew a lesson from Briggs’ 
experience. . . . Fate. 

In the Atlantic the battle raged anew; the Huns had produced new 
type U-boats, new tactics and yet more deadly torpedoes. Escort assignments 
carried a priority interest for anyone craving excitement. I felt flattered that 
I was one permitted to participate in that type of duty and I felt pleased with 
myself as I emptied my pipe. My eyes were closing and sleep was indicated. 
Tomorrow there was much work to be done, the ship must be rushed to 
completion. Braithwaite must be given her chance in the game. 


CHAPTER XIX 
COMMISSIONING OF BRAITHWAITE 


lec. came and went. Days were disappearing fast. Tuesday the 
Captain and Mrs. Mackay had left on the midnight train, for Wednes- 
day she was to board an aircraft carrier, lying at anchor in New York 
harbour. The Captain was a glum-looking chap when he returned and 
stepped off the train at Boston. His wife would be crossing the Atlantic 
and he knew the danger. He was more anxious than ever to get away now. 

Time raced on and today, the roth, should have been Commissioning 
Day for Braithwaite, but the ceremony had to be moved ahead to Saturday, 
November 13th. A spot of boiler trouble had unexpectedly developed on 
a routine check. 

The following day Braithwaite was a scene of great activity. Stores, spare 
parts and all the rest of numerous items that go into a warship were 
coming inboard. Canned and fresh provisions followed. 

Artificial lighting had to be rigged near the gangway, for storing went 
on far into the night and continued through the next day. The ship hummed 
with movement and ratings reminded one of ants struggling with loads 
many times their own weight. Midst all this dockyard workers carried on 
round the clock, rushing Bratthwaite in a grand finale to make her ready for 
the big day. 

In the Wardroom Sub-Lieutenant Hailstone, the Navigator, was busy 
checking instruments, charts, books, everything required for his duties. © 
Signal Officer Stone sat fretting over a long list, checking confidential and 
sectet publications he would be called upon and held responsible for, once 
at sea. A little forgetfulness on his part and the destroyer might not have 
the necessary teply to a challenge at sea. Not to answer a challenge in the 
darkness of night was a good way to be shot-up by an Ally. Sub-Lieutenant 
Pill, our ‘Guns’, was plenty occupied within his province. Every weapon 
aboard must be ready and fit for use. Spare parts for reasonable repairs 
must be aboard. Different types of ammunition must be instantly available 
and a ship can’t fight without it. Depth-charges, primers, detonators and 
numerous other items must not be forgotten by him, and ‘Guns’ sat with 
his face screwed up in wrinkles. Midshipman Baggs, responsible for the 
ship’s correspondence, which was already mounting, was very busy, for 
everything had to be acknowledged and much to be chased up. Also a filing 
system had to be arranged with which the ship’s office would have to 
function smoothly. Yes, Baggs was plenty worried for a young chap his 
age. 
3 Behind this beehive of activity I had my own worries, checking 
with each officer, with each Petty Officer, lending a hand here, another there, 
seeing that nothing was forgotten, nothing overlooked in the preparation 
of a destroyer for commissioning . . . then war. For in the end this was all 
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Number One’s job as laid down in his duties. Besides this overall respon- 
sibility which custom bestowed on the Number One of a destroyer, there 
was the initial machine, the ‘Watch and Quarters Bill’ on which a warship 
functioned. This masterpiece of naval ingenuity labelled every soul aboard 
ship to his manifold duties for there must be no confusion in the minds of 
anyone as to what part he played in a night or day action, or whilst at 
cruising stations, entering or leaving harbour, at anchor, or secured along- 
side dock. 

For these purposes, the Executive Officer, more often called ‘Number 
One’ in the Royal Navy, had to be able to judge men almost at first sight. 
From amongst the men he had to choose his guns’ crews, depth-charge 
crews, his Quartermasters and ratings to fill the many key positions. If he 
was lucky he would have a fairly decent number of experienced sailors 
amongst the newly drafted ship’s complement to draw from. If not, he 
would also have to train each for their job before he could begin to strive 
for a fighting ship. 

The ‘Watch and Quarters Bill’, drawn up by me weeks before, once 
again found plenty of changes and had to be revised, brought up to date. 
It was to this ‘Bill’, of which a copy is always posted on the ship’s notice- 
board, that the rating would turn on first boarding ship. There he would 
find out the ‘watch’ he belonged to, in what ‘mess’ he fed, in what berth he 
slept, in what locker he was to stow his gear, and so on. 

The Captain moved in the background, his experienced eye seeing 
everything, missing nothing, and many were the evenings the Captain and 
I flogged over the ship’s ‘state of readiness’ and necessary efficiency when 
others felt they had done a good day’s work. 

Nor was this the first time I sat alone in my room in the Parker House 
Hotel working out the commissioning routine .. . and tomorrow, Saturday, 
was the Big Day. At 8.30 a.m. the crew would board her officially for the 
first time and there must be no confusion. Nothing would destroy the 
ratings’ confidence in the ship’s Number One more swiftly than to allow a 
slap-happy boarding of a warship ... or to have improperly assigned 
bewildered ratings wandering about below, not knowing where to go, 
what to do...a truly bad beginning for a destroyer. 

Before I turned in I looked up at the sky. If it rained tomorrow we 
were cooked, the whole ceremony would prove a flop. But friendly stars 
twinkled, heavenly signs pointed to a pleasant tomorrow. 

I was up at the crack of dawn and at eight-forty I paced the quarter- 
deck fuming, for the lorries carrying the ship’s complement hadn’t yet 
arrived. 

A good beginning, I thought to myself, things already starting out off 
schedule, and I cussed Lieutenant Bilton up and down as I walked the port- 
side. He’d faithfully promised me he’d have them down on time. It was 
almost nine before the lorries arrived at the jetty. 

“Right, Coxswain, here are the commissioning cards. Have upper-deck 
and miscellaneous Petty Officers, also ‘A’ and ‘B’ gun crews, with their kits, 
‘fall in’ in group one.” . 
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“Torpedomen and Daymen in group two.” 

“Communication numbers, Quartermasters, and Bosuns’ Mates, Anti- 
ae and Radar ratings, Leading Seamen and Seamen in group 
three.” # 

“Stokers and Stoker Petty Officers in group four.” 

“Engine-Room Artificers in group five.” 

“Right, Coxswain! Leaving their kits on the jetty, group one will 
proceed up the gangway, each receiving his commissioning card and will 
then enter the after-hatch where he will pick up his berth hammock from the 
Leading Supply Assistant and proceed to his allotted berth. After making 
up his berth each will return for his kit and stow same. Subsequent 
groups are to follow until all are aboard. Is that clear? Right! Then 
carry on!” 

I watched the procedure with an eagle eye. There was going to be no 
more off-schedule nor off-routine incidents to give the ratings any false 
ideas as to the efficiency to be expected aboard Braithwaite. Briggs and I 
watched the “boarding procedure’. It was functioning smoothly and we gave 
each other a knowing smile. We’d served in destroyers before; we knew 
what was wanted. By 10 a.m. the ship’s company were settled in their new 
quarters. Routine so far had worked like a charm. 

“Oh, Briggs! At ten-thirty we'll have the officers and men muster on the 
quarter-deck to run through the commissioning line-up and drill. Everyone 
must have an idea of what to expect. Will you tell the Coxswain? We’ll 
pack up after that until the big moment. Chiefie tells me the galley’s function- 
ing all right, so the men should have their first meal aboard at noon.” 

A short time later Briggs and I watched the Gunner’s Mate drilling 
some of the inexperienced members of the crew into a degree of proficiency 
and smartness. 

“A good thing we took the precaution of running through the exercise. 
Never thought so many interpretations of an order could be achieved,” 
I remarked. 

“Right, Petty Officer Stone! I think they’ll pass muster, you can pack 
up.” Turning to the crew I added: “It’s up to you, men, to do your part 
now when the big moment comes. No need of becoming flustered, just keep 
calm and cool and be wide awake.”? Then Briggs and I went off to see to 
other details. 

All morning guests had been arriving .. . from New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, hundreds of miles away. From a thin dribble, the jetty 
now began to take on appearance of holiday crowds as more and more kept 
coming in. Luckily weather had remained good, fairly warmish, considering 
it was mid-November. By 2 p.m. the quay appeared one solid mass of 
human life as each and every seat found an occupant. Soon there was 
nought but standing room behind the long lines of benches and even that 
space was filling up. The audience and the newly painted blue, white and grey 
camouflaged Braithwaite alongside the quay resembled a technicolour picture 
out of a book on naval history. It gave the appearance of a stadium, the 
ship about to become a warship, the focal point of interest. The towering 
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wounded British cruiser in its sombre warpaint, fresh in from battle, with 
marine sentries standing guard, formed a background; the Mystic River with 
its incoming and outgoing men-of-war a side view. 

Assembled just a few feet to port, people chatted, curious, eager to 
witness a ceremony full of pomp and naval tradition, which for most was 
beyond the ken of imagination and for many probably the first and last they 
would see in a span of life. 

Men, socially prominent, their charming wives looking very smart in 
their costly furs and exclusive clothes, rubbed shoulders with stenographers 
and secretaries who worked in dockyard offices. Big-wigs of two countries 
were set off by vivacious, smiling faces of young ladies, dressed in cloth 
coats, squirrel, even mink, girl-friends and guests of officers and sailors of 
Braithwaite. With many were their fathers and mothers from all walks of 
life enjoying the warmth and conviviality of this much-mixed gathering. 
I beheld yards and yards of glistening gold braid of the U.S. and Royal 
Navies and the khaki-green of American Army officers. There was a feeling 
of good fellowship amongst all, whether sitting or standing. There was 
colour and atmosphere and all were enjoying themselves. For days we’d 
been preparing, working, living for this event. Now it was happening. 

Neatly attired dockyard foremen, workers, and their gaily dressed 
womenfolk, breathed with the pleasure and satisfaction of a job well 
done. 

“He gave me the tickets yesterday when we were having a smoke 
together,” I overheard an electrician say, as he pointed me out to his wife. 
“He’s an American, still talks like one. Don’t see how he ever caught on 
to their strange British ways. Always thought you had to be born and 
raised to it. So complicated they start ’em off in kneepants in their Navy. 
Hate to be in his shoes right now,” he added. “Awfully easy to give a 
wrong order. Did it myself in the Army in 1918.” 

“Yes, it would be embarrassing for him with all the British officers 
watching. He let me look at his programme. Can’t see how he can remember 
it all. Has something to do every few minutes,” explained a dockyard 
foreman. 

“There’s Lieutenant Briggs on the end,” said the electrician, pointing. _ 
“He’s one of the few survivors from the destroyer Harvester. Takes a lot 
of nerve to go back into it.” Several of the womenfolk and men gazed 
thoughtfully at Briggs. 

Eleanor had spied me on the deck. She was waving and so was Everett 
alongside her. I saluted, and smiled, feeling their enthusiasm. My roving 
eyes spotted my old friend Lieutenant Derek Lee and his wife. They saw 
me and we saluted each other warmly. Alongside them stood Lt.-Commander 
Lord Stanley of Alderley with a group of friends. Several dockyard mateys. 
waved. I saluted and waved back. They had helped build this ship. It 
was their day, too. They showed by their happy faces they were an integral 
part of all connected with Braithwaite, and to witness this long-established 
Royal Navy custom was to them a fitting climax to the chick so soon to 
spread her war-wings, 


(Hanke) 


Wonder what Paul Revere would say . . . Royal Marines of the British 
Navy playing the “Star Spangled Banner’, and in Boston too! 


(Hee) 
Blimey, mate! They’re giving us heaving lines to eat with a fork. 
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Poot Captain missed his wife, who was now on the high seas, in one 
of His Majesty’s aircraft carriers, bound for Bonnie Scotland. Redcoat, 
down with a nasty cold, couldn’t come and the commissioning party to 
which she had been looking forward so much now went on without her. 
Strange, she and the Captain’s wife were the first civilians to step on board 
and now neither were here. 

Through this solemn ceremony, as old as the Royal Navy itself, guests 
would see a cold lifeless thing become a warship, something which exuded 
life and character . . . trim, smart. If she was lucky this man-o’-war might 
even capture the imagination of a people with her heroic deeds. Her name 
might become known, a byword in the conversation of many. Commission- 
ing of a warship was almost akin to the ritual of the crusaders of old before 
they too departed for battle. And even if she was unlucky and went down 
in battle, those witnessing the scene would recall the ‘Old Bratthwaite’. 
Sort of, “I was there when she first took life and I saw the White Ensign 
being hoisted for its first time as the Royal Marines Band played ‘God Save 
the King’. I was an invited guest at that warship’s commissioning party, 
among the first to accept her warm hospitality.” 

Bunting covered the ship’s gangway. There two ratings stood with 
Sub-Lieutenant Stone, who would soon go down on the ship’s log as her 
first Officer-of-the-Day. Ship’s company were falling in on the quarter-deck. 
Three deep the ratings lined the port and starboard rails, joined by a double 
file of Chief and Petty Officers who, looking aft, faced the officers “standing 
easy’ astern. Their immaculate lines gave the appearance of a perfect human 
rectangle. 

Ceremony commenced. Commander Van Gelli, U.S.N., representing 
the United States Navy, and Lt.-Commander Eric Mackay, R.N.R., who had 
met him at the gate, prepared to board ship. All eyed them. At the gangway 
the Officer-of-the-Day, Quartermaster and myself snapped rigidly to the 
salute. They returned our salute as they boarded. Mr. Hemingway, 
representing Bethlehem Steel, just behind, doffed his hat. 

Joined by the Chaplain in his impressive robes with Bible in hand they 
began their stately walk to the quarter-deck. I measured their approach. 
On the quay an interested audience watched every move. They were 
enthralled by the spectacle, eating it up. It held them spellbound. 

Chaplain’s and Captain’s feet were about to touch the quarter-deck. 
My voice split the air... 

“Ship’s Company .. . Shun!’’ echoed over the scene... . A far cry from 
Greenwich days and that scathing remark of Lt.-Commander MacLean, 
““You’ve seen the Folies Bergére, haven’t you?” 

Instinctively I snapped to the salute as they approached and passed 
me. Braithwaite \ads were all rigidly to attention. They looked smart. So far 
so good! Must think ahead quickly. What does ceremonial routine call 
for next? A mistake would be most awkward. For it was up to me to have 
the scene set properly for each . . . the Captain, U.S. Commander, Chaplain, 
Mr. Hemingway, and for each change of this moving, living, traditional 
drama all part of a naval heritage. Twenty-two times I would step into active 
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participation giving orders to officers and ratings of a ship in the ceremony 
of ‘becoming a warship’. 

With a stately carriage that couldn’t have been much different from the 
gait of a commissioning party of old they proceeded aft and took up positions 
on the quarter-deck in line abreast facing for’ard. I watched them. Like a 
wooden soldier, I paraded to my station. 

Moment they were in position I reported, ‘“‘Ship’s company all present 
and ready for commissioning, sir.”’ 

Captain, with a cheering look: “Very good, Number One. Carry on.” 

“Aye aye, sit,” I replied, my right arm coming up to the salute. 

Turning smartly to face the troops I bellowed the order, ‘“‘Ship’s com- 
pany ...stand at... ease!” 

Watching for the movement to this order I saw left legs in unison move 
sideways. . . . Ship’s company standing feet apart, hands behind backs in 
the relaxed position. 

This was the cue for the U.S. Navy Commander. As he stepped forward 
to the microphone a hush fell over the assembled spectators for a brief 
second .. . you could hear the ripples of the Mystic River .. . a strange 
contras to the chatter and joviality of but a few moments before. In a clear 
commanding voice he read the United States Naval Orders authorizing him 
to accept the ship from the Atlantic Shipyards of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, represented by Mr. Hemingway. Documentarily the ship, 
still not a warship, belonged to the U.S. Navy. 

With split-second timing, Commander Van Gelli stepped back to his 
position and as if by clockwork the representative of the Royal Navy 
moved one pace forward to the microphone. From the bold print of his 
otders in Admiralty prescribed style, the Captain proclaimed his authority 
to accept the Braithwaite and to become her first Commander. His words 
were distinct, weighted with the authority of the Senior Service of a country 
allied with the United States of America in a global war. He read: 


“Commissioning Order. 


“To: Lieutenant-Commander Eric Morrison Mackay, D.S.C., R.D., 
R.N.R. 

“By: Sir Wilfred Frankland French, Knight Commander of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Companion of the Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Admiral 
(Retired), serving as Vice-Admiral in His Majesty’s Fleet, and the 
British Maintenance Representative in the United States of 
America.” 


. . . As these ancient honourable orders and titles rang out over the 
dockyard in this year of Grace nineteen hundred and forty-three the audience 
listened intrigued, impressed, every face registering a befitting reverence 
as traditional naval ceremonial moved smoothly on. 

As an attractive young lady remarked later, “Hard to realize that when 
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those Titles and Orders were founded, Boston was an unknown wilderness 
inhabited by wild Indians.” 

I could almost visualize the stalls of the Knights of the Bath with 
their banners above them, inthe Henry VII Chapel at Westminster Abbey. 
The Order of the Bath, one of England’s most cherished honours. Founded 
1399. Columbus wasn’t even born yet. 

The Captain went on: 


“The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having directed that 
His Majesty’s Ship Braithwaite is to be commissioned, you are to proceed 
to commission that vessel and to cause the utmost despatch to be used, 
so far as the same may depend on you, in preparing for War accordingly. 

“Given under my hand at Washington, D.C., U.S.A., this thirteenth 
day of November nineteen hundred and forty-three. 

“W. F, FRENCH, 
“Vice-Admiral. 


“T have the honour to accept this ship on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland.” 

With those words spoken, Braithwaite had joined the Royal Navy. But 
her battle-flag had yet to be hoisted to make her a warship. 

‘This phase of the routine finished, it was my cue again. Ruddy well 
make certain they all hear me, I thought, as I thundered the order: “‘Ship’s 
company ,...Shun.... Turning for’ard... right... left... and about 
ee ture!’ 

From a dockyard matey ashore I later heard some of the waggish 
comments of the spectators. ““Number One’s gone screwy. Doesn’t know 
which way he wants them to turn, does he?” 

“No, he’s giving them all the lot to make sure they do sump’n. Taking 
no chances,”’ volunteered his friend, grinning. 

“The Yank’s going to have the British Navy so they are marching and 
standing still at the same time,” gibed a dockyard wit. 

The whole ship’s company turned as one man. Now all were facing 
for’ard. 

“Why, he’s got them all turned the same way. Don’t see how they knew 
which way to turn,”’ exclaimed the original commentator, puzzled indeed. 

“Yeh, and they don’t pay overtime for teaching you that,” drawled the 
dockyard wit. 

“Sssh, behave yourselves!”’ cautioned several of their chums, whose 
wives were annoyed at these intrusions. 

I looked up to the Bofors platform, where, in their renowned blue and 
red uniforms and white pipe-clayed belts, the members of the band of the 
Royal Marines awaited their cue. They were at the ready and instantly the 
conductor caught my eye, the bugler sounded the ‘Still’. Long piercing 
notes which commanded silence, obedience, attention. Ashore, instinctively, 
all rose to their feet. A hush fell over each and everyone. Officers aboard 
and on the quay were all at the salute. It gripped the onlookers’ imagination, 
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Civilians had doffed their hats and the guests felt themselves really a part 
of this ancient, historic ceremony. 

Even overalled maties pausing from work on another new ship at the 
next quay felt a tingling sensation as they subconsciously stood immovable, 
enwrapped, sharing the emotions of the guests, while the Royal Marines 
Band struck up the National Anthem, ‘God Save the King’. Timed pre- 
cisely, Signalmen, halliards in hand, started the “White Ensign’ and “Com- 
missioning Pendant’ slowly, very slowly, upward with the first note... 
the Ensign must reach the top not before, not after, but on the very last 
note of the Anthem. 

Excited eyes gazed on the Royal Marine Band, the White Ensign, the 
ship’s company. Stirring notes filled the air as the Ensign crept upward— 
soon the flag would be ‘close-up’. A tense solemnness gripped the audience. 
Tears appeared in the eyes of some. A warship was being born. A few 
glanced at the officers and men who would soon sail her away. No doubt 
they wondered what new experiences might confront these Britishers when 
the friendly American shores were left behind. 

The last note of ‘God Save the King’ was sounded. The White Ensign 
was at the ‘close-up’ position. Halliards were secured. Ensign was flapping 
to a light breeze from the fore-and-aft gaff on the foremast. It was there the 
enemy would first see it. Braithwaite was now a warship. She breathed. She 
lived. You almost felt like cheering but you didn’t. It was too solemn. 

Commissioning Pendant, the Red Cross of St. George on a white 
background was flapping from the masthead and it would fly there in all 
sorts of weather, coming down only when in shreds to be replaced imme- 
diately by a new one or when the ship was paid off... after a happy com- 
mission, we hoped. 

In tribute to the U.S.A., the Royal Marines Band struck up the ‘Star- 
Spangled Banner’. Officers, British and American, remained rigidly at the 
salute. Americans, faces beaming proudly, hearts pounding to the thrilling 
beat of their National Anthem in this stirring scene which one must see, 
feel and hear to rightly appreciate to its full depth, realized that they were 
part of this ceremony too. 

Suddenly a thought flashed. God! What a scene! Royal Marines of the 
British Navy playing the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’, and almost within peep- 
squeak hailing distance of historical Tea Wharf of ‘Boston Tea Party’ fame. 
Wonder what Paul Revere would say if he woke up and saw this scene. 
Probably give his horse away, throw the lamps in the river and swear off 
drinking. 

I threw a side-glance across the Mystic River where the renowned 
Charlestown Navy Yard is located. Herein lay docked the most famous of 
watships, the Constitution, the terror of the British Navy in the War of 1812, 
still afloat. I felt almost as if she were looking at Braithwaite, possibly won- 
dering what the hell was going on, what were we doing with King George 
the Third’s crowd? .. . possibly in her wise old age she even knew and 
longed to join us. 

The echo of the American National Anthem faded in the distance. 
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Bugler sounded ‘Carry on’. The salute was at an end. It was my duty now 
to bring the ship’s company back ‘as they were’... in a quadrangle facing 
one another. 

Making certain all would hear the order, I roared, “Ship’s company 
... facing inboard... right... left... and about... TURN!” with an 
extra emphasis on ‘turn’. 

From ashore came: ““He’s at it again. Wonder what happens this time. 
Probably all go overboard.” 

“He certainly makes sure he gets them all to do something,” chuckled 
another dockyard matey. 

“Sssh!”’ came the warning from the spectators. 

Like a snap of a finger, all turned, heels clicking as one. Crowds ashore 


gazed with enthusiastic admiration . . . such a bewildering command being 
executed so smartly. 
I looked to the Captain for the next order. He stood erect . . . a fine 


figure of a man, stern face, a heart of gold. He was calm. Every bit a Captain, 
at home in his own ship. He gave me a look sort of, ‘Well done so far, 
Number One’. . . the crowds, the routine, didn’t rattle him a bit. But it 
did me. Kept me right on my toes, always worrying two jumps ahead, 
and had someone else suddenly barked an order instead of me I really 
believe I should have jumped overboard in sheer fright. 

“First Lieutenant, set the watch,’’ commanded the Captain. This was a 
momentous order if one but reflected. With that command, the first Naval 
Duty Watch ever to function aboard this destroyer would be set in motion. 
As the order came to my lips I found myself thrilling with the import of it. 

“Chief Bosun’s Mate!”’ I roared. Chief Bosun’s Mate took a step forward 
and saluted me. I returned his salute with the order, “‘Set the Red Watch.”’ 

He saluted acknowledgment of the order and with an “‘Aye, aye, sir’, 
piped, “Red Watch close up.” 

Red Watch fell out and moved at the double from the quarter-deck to 
take up their duties. Red Watch having left I brought the ship’s company 
to the ‘Stand at Ease’ position in readiness for the next order. 

“First Lieutenant! Prepare ship for Articles of War!’’ ordered the 


Captain. 

Looking about the ship’s company to sort of impress them with the 
next phase of the ceremony, I thundered: ‘“‘Ship’s company... Shun.... 
Oi c2ps.... stand at. ; - easel” 


This accomplished I saluted the Captain, reporting, ““Ship’s company 
ready for Articles of War, sir.”’ One never realizes how many things one 
can be shot for until he’s heard these articles read. 

The Chaplain came to the microphone to deliver the ‘Invocation’. Its 
very simplicity touched the hearts of all. ‘Protect the persons of us, thy 
servants in the Fleet, in which we serve.’ He asked for God’s blessings on 
our ship and His protection upon us wherever we might sail. It was befitting. 
It brought home the dangers of our coming endeavours and we were 
pleased with this humble prayer on our behalf. 

Chaplain asked us all to join in singing the first and last verses of the 
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hymn For ¢hose in peril on the sea. Like all sailors, I loved this hymn. It 
was so much ours .. . almost our own anthem. It never failed to thrill 
and stir my feelings. But I noticed this powerful hymn had touched and 
wonderfully impressed the crowds ashore as well. To hear and see nigh 
one hundred and sixty hardy British sailors sing those grand old words 
from the quarter-deck of a destroyer was impressive indeed. 


Eternal Father, strong to save, 

Whose arm hath bound the restless wave, 
Who bidd’st the mighty ocean deep 

Its own appointed limits keep; 

O hear us when we cry to Thee 

For those in peril on the sea. 


O Trinity of love and power, 

Our brethren shield in danger’s hour; 
From rock and tempest, fire and foe, 
Protect them wheresoe’er they go; 

Thus evermore shall rise to Thee 

Glad hymns of praise from land and sea. 


As the last words ‘land and sea’ rolled out, I eyed the ship’s company, 
preparing to give the next order. There was a silence for several seconds, 
then “Ship’s company... Shunl-...On caps... Stand at= 7 easel as 
Stand easy... . Square off caps.”” The order rolled out crisply. 

The crowds on the quay, all friends and guests of H.M.S. Braithwaite, 
watched the rhythm of trained ratings executing orders without a moment’s 
hesitation, like a single click of a machine. Changing scenes and routine 
in a colourful ceremony, which for the majority would leave a lasting 
impression. To duplicate the atmosphere required a war, and even then 
British warships were not often built in the United States, and to see a 
warship commissioned by a foreign navy in one’s own country was most 
unusual. 

Among the guests were American families who’d befriended British 
ratings during their stay.in America. I had discussed it with my Captain 
and it was decided it would be a nice way to repay those to whom we were 
indebted for kindness to our chaps. Permission being granted, invitations 
were extended to people in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and elsewhere that could comfortably arrange to come. They were 
amongst those present on the quay, each recognizing the friendly face at 
whose invitation they had come. That all were impressed, that all were en- 
joying this most unusual ceremony was obvious, and very soon would come 
the party for them aboard the warship where they would meet, eat, drink, 
make merry and see the inside of a warship, soon to sail on active service. 

When all caps had been squared off I brought the ship’s company 
back to the ‘at ease’ position. Addresses followed by U.S. Navy Com- 
mander Van Gelli, then Mr. Hemingway and finally the Captain addressed 
his ship. 
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Address completed, I snapped the order, “‘Ship’s company . . . Shun!” 
I saluted the Captain and honoured guests from the quarter-deck. The 
gangway was now manned for ‘Piping the side’. 

At last I was coming tothe end of my ceremonial routine. It was my 
duty now to clear the quarter-deck of ship’s officers and men still standing 
at attention. 

With a “Fall out the officers’’, officers all took one step forward and 
saluted, as they marched off to await the guests soon to commence coming 
aboard. 

The last officer had paraded off the after-deck. Now I snapped, ‘Fall 
out Chief and Petty Officers.” Taking one step forward they saluted. 
I returned their salute and off they went. 

Looking at the remainder of the ship’s company I roared so that all 
could hear: “‘Ship’s company...in threes... right... turn... quick 
match!” 

Royal Marines Band struck up ‘Hearts of Oak’ and ratings marched off 
in step to the music. Raising my eyes towards the White Ensign, I saluted, 
and the ceremony was over. : 

I was the last to leave the quarter-deck. H.M.S. Braithwaite was com- 
missioned. 

First ‘liberty-boat’ was piped over the loud-hailer. Libertymen ‘fell in’ 
on the jetty and were marched off to the gate, Few realized the moment the 
White Ensign was hoisted and the first Duty Watch set, a signal would be 
made to the Admiralty. 

Two hours later in Washington arrived the signal, His Majesty’s Ship 
Braithwaite was commissioned at 1500 on Saturday the thirteenth day of November 
nineteen hundred forty-three by Lt.-Commander E. M. Mackay, D.S.C., R.D., 
R.N.R., at Atlantic Shipyards, Boston, Mass. 

With that, H.M.S. Braithwaite was officially a warship, ready for active 
duty. Her name would be found in the next edition of Jane’s Fighting Ships. 
Regular harbour routine for warships commenced. At a moment’s notice, 
all was in readiness now, to switch to sea-watches. Naval custom allowed 
a short period for trials, but even this could be shortened or dispensed with 
in emergency. From now on, King’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions 
governed the lives and habits of all aboard; Lt.-Commander Eric Mackay 
had become officially the Commanding Officer; Number One ran the ship, 
for him began the long grind of exercising and training ship’s company 
into an efficient fighting unit. Each officer had his special duties as navigator, 
gunner, signals, anti-submarine, besides divisional work of men assigned 
to their part of the ship . . . fo’c’sle, midship or quarter-deck officer. In 
harbour each took turns in rotation as duty Officer-of-the-Day. No more 
sleeping ashore without Captain’s or Number One’s permission, for the 
ship may be under one or two hours’ sailing notice. At sea, Executive Officers 
all stood watches, those with watch-keeping certificates having a less 
experienced officer to assist, for generally two are detailed for each 
watch. 

The Marines Band on deck played stirring marches, while guests on the 
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quay, patiently awaiting their hosts, chatted excitedly about this dignified 
ritual which had stirred their feelings so deeply. 

And now the invited guests started coming over the gangway, pouring 
into the decorated Wardroom and mess-decks. The commissioning party 
was on. Scotch, gin, rum, beer, Coca-Cola, Pepsi-Cola. ; 

Never had I seen my country’s men and womenfolk so stimulated 
before and it wasn’t the alcohol either. That followed, as at all parties, but 
here was something solid, something basic. 

“Never dreamt it was anything like that,”” remarked Everett enthusi- 
astically. ““Wouldn’t have missed it for anything.” 

I shook hands with my old friends Eleanor and Everett. They had 
made the long journey from New York on my invitation. 

“Strange how it affected one,” said Eleanor shyly. ““A very touching 
ceremony.” 

Eleanor and Everett! They brought back memories of my past; so many 
week-ends they’d spent with me in years gone by. How many hundreds of 
happy miles we’d cruised up and down the Atlantic coast where now 
U-boats roamed. How often we’d tied up to a buoy in the ‘World’s Fair’ 
Yacht basin and after visiting the Fair return to a pleasant night’s rest on 
board the Ta-Tan-Ka, thereby avoiding the terrible congestion of traffic 
on the roads. 

Now here they were with me again but on board a British warship 
and I in the King’s Navy. Life is strange. 

The party was going with a bang; faces of some were already flushed. 
All were enjoying themselves immensely. 

Hovering around between-decks where the party was being held and 
anxious to see that guests did not lack attention, I became interested in 
some of the personalities I noticed present. 

Our Naval Padre, the Reverend Daniel Magruder, who had earlier read 
the prayers, was one. Cousin to U.S. Rear-Admiral Magruder, he was 
Rector of the Hingham Episcopal Church, ‘St. John the Evangelist’, and 
had commissioned many a ‘White Ensign ship’ in historical Hingham. 
Close by stood Commander Mario Van Gelli, together with Lieutenant 
Stanley Wright, his assistant. The name of Van Gelli was becoming synony- 
mous with ship construction. His past history included duty as Naval 
Attaché in Rome and was probably one of the best-informed officers on 
Italian naval warship construction in the U.S. Navy. He was the able 
representative of Rear-Admiral H. T. Smith, U.S.N., from under whose 
supervision came such history-making warships as the Massachusetts, 
Lexington, Bunker Hill, Wasp, San Juan, 1 looked at rotund, genial-type 
Wright again; his face so reminded one of Robert Benchley. He had only 
to pucker his brow to stir a laugh, and if that were not enough, his dry 
sense of humour made up for the rest. Many an embarrassing situation 
he had, by a few well-chosen words, turned into a good-humoured combined 
allied effort. One of the original U.S. Army aviators in World War I, he had 
a way with him. 

Tubby Collins, manager of Bethlehem Steel ‘Fore River Plant’ at Quincy, 
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was with Sam Wakeman, manager of the ‘Hingham Plant’, to whom com- 
missionings were nothing new, but who had specially come to wish Mr. 
Hemingway, manager of Atlantic Yard, good luck in this the first 
commissioning of a warship at_his yard in World War IL. 

In the Wardroom I noticéd, too, Sir Anthony George, British Consul- 
General, speaking to Mrs. John Parker, widow of Lieutenant Parker, my 
old friend of Greenwich days, first Yankee R.N. to be killed as an officer 
in the British Royal Navy. I had specially invited her to be present at the 
ceremony, figuring if anyone deserved a place of honour at the commission- 
ing, it was she. 

Lt.-Commander Lord Stanley of Alderley was there, with Lady Ashley, 
looking as radiant as ever. Not far off were Derek and his wife helping out 
with the party. They were chatting with Baxter Milne, General Attorney 
for the New England Telephone and Telegraph Co., who was present 
with his family as guests of the Captain. 

But time was getting on. Gradually guests began to leave in little 
groups. I had earlier noticed several gangway-crashers, who invariably 
turn up to such functions without being invited, and I wondered how they 
had managed to elude the dockyard police at the gates. Not that I really 
minded. Braithwaite was American built anyhow, but I was thinking of the 
numbers at the time and guests’ convenience. The reason was soon evident. 
We had seen to it that adequate supplies of drinks and food were on hand 
and those present laid to with a will . . . including the dockyard police! 
Small blame to them, anyway. Hadn’t they seen the ship take shape the 
same as we? But it proved to be expensive to some, 


CHAPTER XX 


TROUBLE BREWS IN BRAITHWAITE 


OVING into a new ship was rather like moving into a strange house; 

it took time to settle down and fit oneself into new surroundings, and 
when there are added 160 sailors to be fitted in and settled down, it took a 
lot of skill and no end of hard work. 

The commissioning party was now an entry in the warship’s log, though 
the guests still talked about it. It was my job to see that by the time she had 
to sail everyone knew his job and she was, as they say in sailing orders, 
‘in all respects ready for wat’. 

This was no easy task at any time. It was still less easy when only a few 
of your ship’s company had been to sea before . . . several months previously 
most of the lads were riding the milk-cart, delivering the meat, serving 
behind a counter and in various other peacetime occupations. Now they had 
to learn to load a 4-inch gun, fire a depth-charge thrower, handle an 
oerlikon and all with professional skill if the destroyer was to survive an 
engagement with the enemy. 

It came even harder to men to look after themselves, as sailors have to 
adapt themselves to all the hundred-and-one mysteries of naval discipline 
and custom that the Navy, through centuries of experience, had found 
necessary to demand of the men who manned the ships. 

The crew were brought back to realities with a bang! ‘Divisions’, 
‘hands fall in’, ‘quarters clean guns’, ‘guns’ crews to drill’, ‘ship’s company 
to exercise action stations . . . the alarm will be sounded’, ‘ship’s company 
to exercise submarine night-action stations . . . the alarm will be sounded’, 
‘cooks to the galley’. In fact, naval routine night and day. 

Then there was another irritant. The British of all the nations on earth 
are probably one of the most addicted to customs. British sailors for centuries 
had eaten their food at their own tables, in their own mess-decks. It was a 
good bet to say that in five days out of seven they had insisted on either 
roast meat or suet pudding, regardless of whether they were in the Arctic 
or the Tropics. But in American built Destroyer Escorts, there was a 
cafeteria; they had to eat what was thought good for them; they had to 
eat it off trays and there were washing-machines to do the dishes. Their 
horror could have been no greater had they found their local ‘pub’ at home 
sporting a soda-fountain bar. Yes, the cafeteria took a lot of getting used 
to! And so did the spaghetti . . . as one rating remarked: “Blimey, mate! 
They’re giving us heaving-lines to eat with a fork.” 

Now I was to experience a difficulty I least expected. Ironically, it was 
my own country, America. 

The crew were young, very young. The few who had been to sea before 
had known little else for their home than the mess-decks of ships flogging 
the Atlantic, the Arctic; and their leaves they had spent in the grim blacked- 
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out battlefield of the British Isles where coupons and rations had been 
their life. The others, who had not been to sea before, had known much the 
same Cae and the sorrow of war since they were kids hardly out of 
school. yr 

Then they arrived in America, sometimes two months before their ships 
were due to commission. There were lights, there was non-rationed food, 
and, above all, there was generosity and open-handed friendship, greater 
than most had known before. 

Week-ends in the country, picnics, outings, dances . . . for a while they 
forgot the war and what it was like. 

Of course there was the usual percentage, when a whole nation is 
conscripted for war, whose I.Q. would have shaken a draft-board in the 
backwoods of any country. 

Yet it is remarkable how, with sweat and toil, even such amateur sailors 
settled down and became useful in a ship. 

In that atmosphere we began work, hard work... for it was my duty 
to execute: “Ihe Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having directed 
that His Majesty’s Ship Braithwaite is to be commissioned, you are to pro- 
ceed to commission that vessel and to cause the utmost despatch to be used, 
so far as the same may depend on you, in preparing for War accordingly.’ 

On Monday Braithwaite stood up on her sea-legs for the first time. 
Under her own power she steamed to the Commonwealth Pier across the 
St. Charles River to be degaussed, and tomorrow commenced the five 
days’ rigorous trial period during which she would be put through every 
strain and hardship a destroyer goes through, to prove herself before she 
leaves for duty. 

From crack of dawn into the dark hours she would be hard at it, pounding 
the Atlantic, going through one evolution after another, followed by speed- 
trials with engines wide open, her boilers throbbing, to give that extra 
ounce of steam which would determine her top speed. Then, with rudder 
hard over, she would whip sharply around to establish her turning circle, 
racing round on the smallest radius possible. Every instrument would be 
checked and lined up for accuracy; all guns must be fired and so on to un- 
cover all kinks if there were any in the ship’s make-up. 

Dawn broke on a choppy sea. “I’m the local pilot,”’ bellowed a voice 
into a cold wintry wind that whistled around the open bridge of the 
destroyer. 

We looked! An individual bundled in heavy winter clothing, a U.S. 
naval cap perched on his head, approached the Captain and me, standing 
at the far end of the bridge. 

“Ready for a rough trip, Captain?” asked the pilot, accompanying his 
rematk with a shiver. 

Captain and I shook hands with him. 

“Yes, it is a pleasant introduction to seagoing after the warm days 
of summer ashore,”’ jested the Captain. 

The faces of some of the ratings on duty were already greenish. For many 
of the lads aboard this would be their first experience with rough weather. 
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Have to be inoculated some time, soon enough find out who the real 
seamen were aboard, I thought to myself. 

“Number One, better get the buckets ready,” gibed the Captain, voicing 
my thoughts. 

We laughed as several of the lads turned a deeper shade of green. I 
wondered how much greener they would turn, knowing what the seas 
would be like when we were out on the Atlantic an hour from now. 

Through the voice-pipe from the enclosed steering bridge below came 
the Coxswain’s voice: “Telegraph and communications tested. Special sea 
dutymen closed up.” ; 

“Right, Number One, let go fore and aft,” ordered the Captain. 

Braithwaite was under way. 

Through the voice-pipe Captain ordered, ‘Port fifteen.” 

Coxswain replied, “Fifteen of port wheel on, sir.”’ 

Braithwaite didn’t respond to the last order, she maintained the previous 
course. We were pegged for the far shore, wind and tide were in control, and 
worse, two approaching ships were soon going to be in our way. 

“Stop port engine. Half ahead starboard!’ bellowed the Captain, 
intending to use the powerful engines to control the ship’s head and thereby 
steer. 

No response to that order either. Now it was a question of whether we 
hit an oncoming vessel or the shore first and Braithwaite was on the wrong 
side of the channel by now and out of control. 

I leaped down the ladder to the tiller-flat *phone, but the line was 
dead. 

“You there, Jones! Ask the Duty Torpedoman what’s wrong with the 
communication lines|’’ I barked to a rating at hand, “Hurry, man!” 

I heard the Captain. ““Blow the siren, Pilot, that vessel doesn’t realize 
our ship’s out of control.” 

On the double, I dashed down the engine-room ladder, doing rungs 
at a time, making for the power supply panel. Christ! What’s this! The 
ae door was slightly ajar, automatically cutting off the electric power 
Uppy: 

“Stoker! Quick! See if you can raise the bridge now!’’ I shouted toa | 
lad by the telephone, banging the pane door shut. 

The bridge answered, Orders commenced coming down. From the 
drastic changes of engine movements and severe turning of the ship which 
we felt in the throbbing deck plates, I could almost visualize the hectic 
state of affairs confronting the Captain in trying to save Braithwaite from 
ending its war career right here. 

Orders ceased coming down; it was obvious we were out of danger 
and soon the steady hum of the engines indicated we were headed for the 
open seas. 

God! That’s a lucky break, I thought to myself. Only knew about the 
‘power supply panel’ by accident. Through curiosity I happened to have 
discussed it with the dockyard electrician when he was working on it. 

Returning to the bridge I made my report to the Captain. “It appears 
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the means of securing the panel door with any vibration or rough 
weather is unreliable. Only other alternative is that someone opened 
it mischievously.’ 

“Well, Number One, I don’t think I want to go through that exercise 
again. It’s things like that that age one before one’s time. Have a wife to 
think of!’’ remarked the Captain. 

“You didn’t look very excited when I dashed down the bridge ladder,” 
I retorted, grinning happily, now that it was all over; and I recalled his 
experience in H.M.S. Ca/dwel/ when he went through a far sight worse, 
just as calmly, thereby saving his ship. 

The broad Atlantic faced us, though to westward land was only forty 
miles away. Several seasick ratings leaned over the side, and as I passed I 
cautioned them about being washed overboard, for it was rough and 
heavy seas occasionally washed the decks. But they didn’t seem at all 
impressed, rather looked as if they might prefer that to what they were going 
through. Their complexions alternated between a red and lightish green, but 
I was concerned with the paint on the ship’s side Which they were not 
improving and mentally had already detailed them to the job of washing 
the muck away at the first opportunity. That ought to cure them... sea- 
sickness is often a mental condition, and cleaning-up process should register 
a strong afterthought. 

In the crew’s quarters below-decks it was even worse. Ratings, in their 
bunks, were leaning over buckets. The ship pitched and rolled about in 
lively fashion and several of the buckets, not properly secured, had turned 
overt and the contents was slushing about the deck. The stench was dreadful 
and I was glad to get out for a bit of fresh air. 

At luncheon-time few were hardy enough to be interested, and the 
real seamen laughingly joked when they were confronted with more than 
they could possibly eat. 

The watch on deck was a mixture of all watches; those laid out by the 
rough seas had to be relieved by others capable of carrying on, and Duty 
Petty Officer Ferguson, an old sea-dog, was quite busy adding and scratching 
names off his little book which he did with a twinkle in his eyes. 

On the bridge a nipping wind, more like January, penetrated the winter 
clothing, and the exposed faces of men on duty were as red as beetroots, 
their eyes streaming. 

No, life wasn’t exactly pleasant on board, but this was also a function 
of these five days’ trials . . . the human element had to be put through the 
paces and hardened for Destroyer Escort duty in a wintry Atlantic now 
ahead. 

It got-dark early this time of year. Several defects had developed and the 
ship was turned homeward to the Atlantic Shipyard for repairs or adjust- 
ments, Weather was too rough for speed trials, but other evolutions had 
been carried out. All were cold, tired and worn out, it had been a strenuous 
day and we were soft . . . been too long away from it in comfort ashore. 

A tug assisted us in securing alongside the jetty. I ordered liberty to 
midnight for the watch ashore ‘to be piped’, but not many cared to go. 
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Most flopped into their bunks, warming their chilled bodies, taking the 
hardening-up process as easily as possible. Dockyard workers came aboard 
to correct the defects and worked into the late hours. 

At 7.30 a.m. we were away again, but on this day we had shipyard ~ 
officials, dockyard engineers and instrument specialists aboard, required 
for the necessary evolutions booked for the day at sea. It was miserably 
cold but not quite as rough as yesterday .. . our guests couldn’t take it and 
not a few were stretched out in officers’ cabins. These not being enough, 
in passages we fell over yet others having no interest in anything associated 
with ships . . . and we spent the day at sea hardening up, nothing really 
accomplished. 

‘Four days of trials lay behind us. It had been repairs, readjustments, 
each time back, and it looked as if at last we would soon be away; Braithwaite 
would be taking her first convoy across, but we reckoned wrongly! 

Again guests braved the trials with us. A fairly calm sea met the eye, the 
air a bit cold, and Braithwaite cut through the Atlantic with engines wide 
open... we all had our fingers crossed hoping she wouldn’t blow a boiler 
tube. 

“This must be her top speed,”’ voiced the Captain, looking quite pleased. 
“Now for the turning circle! Hold on, chaps!” he warned as he gave the 
order, “Port ten... port twenty.” The ship responded beautifully, heeling 
on her side gracefully as she turned. 

“Hard a port!” ordered the Captain with a boyish expression, giving her 
all the rudder she had as she cut sharply through the water at speed, banking - 
on her side more and yet more, so that the sea washed her deck. Almost on 
her side, Braithwaite held her turn beautifully as she completed her second 
circle. 

“Jolly good!” exclaimed Midshipman Baggs. “She won’t turn over.” 

Coming out of the port turn we sped on, going into the starboard 
circle. She took it like a motor-cycle on an embanked racecourse, very 
pretty indeed. 

Next on the calendar were the gun and anti-submarine weapon tests. 
To stand next to a gun that’s going to be fired for the first time wasn’t 
exactly pleasant, it was not even exciting. Somehow or other I always felt. 
the people who made the guns weren’t as interested in the first time they 
were fired as we were going to be. If there was something wrong with the 
gun you just got a new gun and a gun’s crew. 

I suggested the ‘test fire? be done by lanyard. No use having chaps 
closer than was needed. But the precaution was quite unnecessary. A little 
chap bunged a shell into the ‘A’ gun, the firing lanyard was pulled, there 
was a helluva noise and flame . . . and everybody was happy. It’s strange how 
gunfire always sounds louder after you’ve been away from it awhile. It is 
easy to become gun-shy, which is a bad thing. 

After firing several rounds through ‘X’ gun, with ‘bridge gun control’ 
instruments lined up, and then again with ‘Y’ gun, we accepted them as toys 
once more. 


There was yet another weapon, the hedgehog, to be tested which could 
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be a bit tricky if not handled properly. I was thinking of a destroyer who 
had a good portion of her bridge blown away with severe loss of life as we 
approached this one, After a preliminary check-up and a quick exercise run 
through, we loaded the weapon. 

Must get this business over, it would hold up the tea. Can’t have that, 
were current thoughts. 

“Right, tell the bridge we’re ready to fire,” I shouted. 

There was a long pause. .. . “Fire!’’ came the order. 

A staccato of bangs followed one another and a flock of shells soared 
skyward. Looking around, I experienced a feeling of relief . . . nothing 
untoward had happened. Gone off rather well, I thought, watching the 
shells gracefully plummeting seaward. 

“Well, that’s a good day’s work behind us,” grinned the Captain. “Keep 
up this way, we should be on our way next week,” he said, showing an 
even more pleased expression with that thought. 

“Chief Engineer reports engine trouble, sir . . . says we have to reduce 
speed, only one engine running,”’ said Sub-Lieutenant Hailstone, replacing 
the telephone. 

“Hell!’? muttered the Captain. The destroyer commenced to limp 
home. 

“Might as well propose marriage to my girl-friend. Looks like a long 
stay now,’ mumbled the Telegraph Operator in the wheelhouse below, his 
voice carrying up the bridge voice-pipe. 

“Who'd marry you, Shorty? . . . Not a proper man for an ’usband!”’ 
commented a Signalman on his way to the bridge. 

Braithwaite crawled through the water like a sick pup; it would be 
hours before we saw the quayside again and with nightfall it was turning 
bitter cold and rough, followed by snow. 

If we didn’t reach the boom defence before it worsened we'd be unable 
to negotiate the narrow entrance and have to spend the night at sea. Our 
guests from ashore didn’t like ship life a bit; even less the prospect of 
spending a night at sea; they’d gotten a stomach full of Braithwaite’s trials 
and now they would be home late if they got ashore at all that night... 
not that we liked it any better but we were getting used to it. 

In the late hours Braithwaite, assisted by a tug, crept alongside the 
pier and we secured. Our withered guests made a hasty departure over a 
gangway quickly lowered inboard by a shore derrick. They disappeared 
even quicker. 

It was snowing heavily as we went below and once again dockyard 
mateys working overtime climbed aboard to fathom and remedy the 

-wartship’s new ills. 

But these trials were also finding the weak spots among the men—men 
without regard for country or service, who saw a land without blackout, 
who saw only the carefree, easy life of nights ashore, of bright lights and 
plenty. With Braithwaite facing active duty, they probed to avoid obligation 
with a vigour worthy of a better purpose. 

True, the change from a comfortable period ashore came as a shock; 
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it was too sudden, and leaving America wasn’t exactly a joyful occasion 
either. There was Briggs, who was already thinking of coming back after 
the war to get married; the Captain, whose American wife took passage to 
Scotland, closing up their home so he could get on with the war. Even 
out Midshipman had discovered life in Boston was something more than 
just ships and sea. This was coming to an end. 

And warship routine crowded with trials, gunnery and depth-charge 
drill, and more drill, hands to exercise action stations, moulding human 
bodies to the efficiency required for combat purposes wasn’t exactly recrea- 
tional. The seas loomed high, and then it was winter now, and damned 
unpleasant on the Atlantic; even the day’s exercises at sea were a real 
hardship. And sailors are human. The pangs of parting, of leaving behind 
parts of life which they would rather hold on to, are common to them, but 
answering the call of duty is inborn. Their faithfulness to ship and duty 
transcends shore attachments. They grouse when weather is terrible, when 
endurance is being sorely tried or grim monotony sets in. 

But this lot was something new, this handful whose every effort was to 
shirk duty, get what they could, give nothing. They moved about the 
ship facing each day with a look of pugnacity and a reluctance readily to 
respond, 

Worse, it was affecting a few of the susceptible into silent opposition, 
into unrest among the crew. There was not that instant alertness on men’s 
faces on hearing an order given, a quick response that is so apparent and 
natural in all the well-trained ships I’d served in. This was my responsibility, — 
part of my job, for IT was Number One. How was I to handle them in 
a small ship, where every man is needed for her safety? 

Up to now there had been several cases of indiscipline, including drunk 
and disorderly, overstaying leave, and in one case a brawl with civilians 
ashore, arrest by Military Police, escape from a Black Maria and recapture 
some days later. All this I put down to the soft life these lads had been lead- 
ing, but estimated it would soon cease after the edges had been taken 
off by more work and plenty of it, to keep minds occupied. So it proved. 
My deductions were right; all except for the six who were proving to be six 
real ‘King’s Hard Bargains’. When they were first shipped to America to: 
form part of an available pool to draw men from, for the newly built warships 
to be sailed away, they had been housed in a barracks converted from one 
of the finest Asbury Park hotels on the Jersey Coast fronting a broadwalk, 
viewing the Atlantic. Since arrival in the States their objective had become 
the shirking of sea service by one method or another. This they had so far 
managed successfully. They had been to New York and Boston, experiencing 
extraordinary hospitality, and when they became unwelcome, moving on, 
benefiting from Britain’s war effort, her goodwill, but not contributing 
an iota to it. Now, here they were, on board Braithwaite, foisted on to me 
and they were my headache. 

Already there were murmurs of scepticism among the dockyard officials 
and mateys. “Far too many defects each time Braithwaite went out on her 
trials; always something seemed to go wrong that hinted at the yard’s 
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inexperience at building warships.” They had gone all out to make her 
a ship to be proud of, yet it was almost as if a Jonah had been welded 
into the hull from the very beginning. From something that had been their 
ptide and joy, from a job well done whereby they had hoped for com- 
mendations, now came boomerangs instead. It was strange indeed. 

This was my situation. It was not relieved any by our new Coxswain, 
who is ordinarily the key man below-decks, a man to lean on, the very 
pivot on which good discipline depends. This strong faithful arm that 
should have been a tower of strength, pointing the way for a ship’s company 
was, in this case, a man of weak personality, having little or no control over 
the lower deck ratings at all, more particularly where these six bad hats 
wete concerned; and they knew it and took every advantage. With these 
six, things got no better; with each day they investigated, ferreted for new 
opportunities to achieve their purpose, and as Braithwaite’s sailing day drew 
nearer and nearer they were becoming more anxious, more brazen, almost 
asking for it, for if punishments were just severe enough they would have 
to be taken off the ship, which was what they wanted, and they had dis- 
covered at the barracks that punishment ashore was never so severe as it 
first sounded; in fact, it wasn’t bad at all; certainly to be preferred to the risks 
of active duty at sea, and this was winter. Further, after punishment period 
was over, there was always the comfortable spell ashore whilst they waited 
appointment to a new ship. Failing in this, they would attempt to jump 
ship before sailing. 

I was fully determined they were not going to jump ship in Braithwaite, 
come what may, that they would be aboard when we sailed and that there 
would be no shore leave for them on the last night in. 

To make matters more difficult, murmurs from the dockyard workers 
began to get louder about this time. There was talk of sabotage, of a need 
for special police on board, that Braithwaite had people in her that didn’t 
want to go to sea. They pointed to the incident of the open control-panel 
door that shut off the current to every electric unit, to telephone communica- 
tion lines, so that the engine-rooms could not receive orders when the ship 
was leaving harbour; there was the case of a valve turned off so that no water 
could enter the boiler, the result of which was that fifteen new tubes had 
to be inserted and for which a stoker ‘took a rap’, though myself I always 
thought him innocent. 

But a climax was swiftly approaching and from a most unexpected 
quarter. Surmounting all the others, and if these weren’t enough, I was 
soon to get a shock of a different nature . . . shortages, stealing of Navy 
property issued to the mess-decks for use of the crew. Here, though the 
dockyard officials had no interest, they couldn’t help hearing things and 
began suspecting the difficulties didn’t all lay nor arise with the yard, and 
commenced speculating anew. 

Trouble was brewing. The only real cure for it was off to sea, no shore 
leave, work, plenty of it. But first we had to get to sea and things were 
always happening so that somehow we always managed to be alongside 
for a few more days. As a warship we were making a ruddy fine start; our 
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gteatest effort took on the appearance of trying to avoid the sea, and the 
Captain, Briges and I were becoming truly embarrassed. 

I began tightening up on action-station drills and on working-up routine 
to hasten the sailing day. Most men don’t mind being worked hard if they 
are well looked after. I went rounds more frequently with my eyes con- 
stantly alert for anyone tampering with the ship’s machinery. The trouble 
began at dinner-time when I stopped to observe if the men were being 
properly fed. A cold shiver went through me. Men were eating with inade- 
quate cutlery. One ate with a knife, another with a fork, another with a 
spoon. It was a shocking sight. Had I not seen a full issue of cutlery checked 
in to the ship and receipted for by Braithwaite I should have thought we’d 
been cheated. But the reverse had been the case on almost all supplies 
when drawing these from the U.S. Navy. They had been extremely liberal. 
Further, being an American dealing with chaps who were fellow Americans, 
they couldn’t do enough for me; and I knew knives, forks and spoons were 
something we had gotten much more than our share of. 

I sent for Braithwaite’s Supply Petty Officer to account. “How comes it 
there is insufficient cutlery for the men’s needs? Haven’t we issued a full 
set of mess-traps to each mess?” We had, but they’d disappeared, he 
informed me. 

“We have an unusually large reserve!’ I reminded him. He knew 
what I meant. He’d been with me when I drew them from the U.S. Navy 
Supply Officer. Then it was this Petty Officer informed me that not only 
had the regulation number been issued out but even the reserves. 

“How is it I was not informed and who gave you authority to issue the 
reserves?”’? I questioned further. The Petty Officer mumbled something 
unintelligible. 

““Are you telling me all the reserves are exhausted, gone?” I queried. 
I might have been talking to myself for all the good the answer did me. If 
ever | felt like giving a man the works it was he, but it’s not easy in the 
Royal Navy. There’s proper drill for everything; you can be had by not 
knowing the ropes, all of them. I was to learn more of this very soon... 
the lesson was around the corner, though I didn’t know it at the time, 

There and then I decided to have all mess-traps mustered and gave him . 
the necessary orders. I also informed the Coxswain. Next morning the 
Supply Petty Officer reported, “‘Mess traps ready for inspection, sir,”’ and I 
detailed the Officer-of-the-Day, Sub-Lieutenant Hailstone, to inspect them. 
Naturally after what I’d seen, I expected a shortage, yet somehow I’d hoped 
that we’d discover a fair number had been tied up in being cleaned, washed 
ot individually held out but popping up for count. 

Imagine my disgust when I was confronted with the blunt fact that, 
despite the issue of our reserves, knives, forks and spoons had ‘walked’ to 
a tune that was fantastic. 

I realized how valuable they were to flog ashore, where cutlery was 
difficult to obtain. The ship wasn’t properly equipped for sea unless men’s 
comforts were looked to. It counted for good morale in which I was a 
firm believer. I would have liked to have left it at: ‘I’ve heard no complaints 
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of disappearing cutlery from anyone, you’ve all made your bed, now lie 
in it. If there isn’t enough cutlery now to eat with, then eat without them’ 
. . . but I was Number One, their welfare was my problem. It wouldn’t 
do to go to sea with the token numbers of knives, forks and spoons left 
aboard. Navy property had disappeared. Further supplies would have to be 
drawn from the same source, embarrassing explanations would have to be 
rendered. I was seeing red! I couldn’t, without real embarrassment, without 
feeling I was imposing on him, ask the U.S. Naval Supply Officer for more, 
when only several weeks before we had drawn a reserve enough to last for 
years. He had other ships to outfit. 

I acquainted the Coxswain with the details and inquired if he knew what 
had happened, but it was all news to him. 

“Clean lower deck and muster all men aft,”’ I ordered, leaving him to 
go below. In the Wardroom I took the subject up with the officers and we 
were still discussing it when the Coxswain returned to report: 

“Men mustered aft, sir.”’ 

Preceding him on deck, the Coxswain called the ship’s company to 
attention as we came on to the quarter-deck and I stood them ‘at ease’. 
The Captain knew my intentions but had earlier gone ashore on other 
ship’s business, and anyway, as Number One, now promoted to Lt.-Com- 
mander, it was my job. I didn’t mince my words. I called a spade a spade. 
I called attention to the mess-traps that had been issued to the ship, quan- 
tities sufficient for several years’ use and reissued to their messes in their 
charge for their-comfort and use. I told the men that a mess-trap muster had 
been made and that the amount that had disappeared was staggering beyond 
imagination. Seamen who were real sailors took a certain pride in their 
ship, and a fair play attitude to the property issued to their own mess, 
particularly where it pertained to knives, forks and spoons, so necessary to 
their every-day feeding. 

I called attention to the fact that, because of this stealing, men were 
now compelled to use a spoon for a fork, a fork for a knife and a knife 
for both, where only a few weeks ago this ship had been outfitted with an 
over-abundance of everything required for their comfort and welfare. I 
paused, and several gazed at me uneasily. 

“Only a swine would steal his shipmates’ mess-traps, leaving him to 
make do. Can you imagine anything more contemptible,” I continued, “than 
for a man to steal the very tools with which his shipmates eat? If you 
can, I can’t. I am surprised that neither the Petty Officer nor the Leading 
Hands knew what was going on in their own messes and that this is the 
first you’ve heard about it. This dog eat dog and devil take the hindmost 
conduct on the part of some must stop. Everyone must pull his weight in a 
common effort to get this ship to sea so that she can do her duty. Until now 
this ship has given you every chance for liberty ashore that has been possible. 
If a stop is not put to the indifference to the ship’s welfare straight away,” 
I carried on, “all leave will be stopped for everyone so this ship can get to 
sea. And coming back to the mess-traps, if anyone has Navy property in his 
possession he has twenty-four hours to return it to its rightful source 
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without fear of punishment. When liberty is piped in the future all Leading 
and Ordinary Seamen will be searched before going ashore. Right, Cox- 
swain! Dismiss the hands.” 

“Hands . . . shun! Turn forrard! Dismiss!”? bellowed the Coxswain, 
and the men dispersed for’ard. My remarks had gone home. 

The forenoon wore on and from ten-fifteen work carried on normally 
until ten-forty-five when ‘stand easy’ was piped and at eleven the hands 
should have fallen-in for work again. But in those fifteen minutes tongues 
had been busy. The half a dozen trouble-makers had got to work on the 
rest. If it worked and they stirred up a ring-leader, and there is always a 
willing dupe or two, they would again achieve their purpose. Others would 
be accused of being the ring-leaders and they would get by with just sufficient 
punishment to be taken off the ship before she sailed. 

‘Fall-in’ was piped, but only the Duty Watch turned up. Had it been a 
comedy show one could have appreciated the funny side of it, sort of 
Harry Tate’s Navy come to life. Shades of the “Boston Tea Party’! A 
handful of British rebelling . . . with me on the other side. 

Actually the situation had taken a nasty turn. It was December 1943. 
We were in the throes of a critical stage in the war effort. A warship’s 
standing order had been refused, the Duty Officer-of-the-Day informed me, 
waiting for my orders. What now? 

The Captain was still ashore. Any wrong move I made would affect 
him, his reputation, for he was the Commanding Officer of the ship and 
responsible. I must contact him straight away and acquaint him with the 
newest development as well as any drastic action I intended to take, making 
certain he was in accord with it. 

Turning to Lieutenant Briggs, my assistant, I told him to make for the 
telephone ashore and make every attempt to contact our Captain at the 
Fargo Barracks and tell him he was required back on board immediately; 
that it was urgent, from Number One. In this he was successful. 

Concluding it necessary to confine the trouble to the ship until the 
Captain’s return aboard I now set about either to have all the hands return 
to their work, or this failing, to play for the fifteen or twenty minutes it | 
would take the Captain to return before I took action. I sent for the | 
Coxswain. 

Not thirty feet away lay H.M.S. Newfoundland, in for repairs. Aboard 
her were the ‘old reliables’ of the Navy, Royal Marines, well trained, fully 
competent to take the troublesome few in hand. Nothing would have 
given me mote satisfaction than to give a direct order, sending those ready 
to obey about their work and charging those refusing to obey with ‘mutiny’ 
and request the officer with his detachment of Marines to march the 
mutineets off under arrest to cells. It would have suited my purposes for it 
would have thrown the fear of God into the rest and put a stop to all this 
nonsense when there was more serious work to be done at sea. 

But mutiny is an ugly word, and to have it aboard ship is a serious 
reflection against the ship itself and more particularly her Captain 
Lt.-Gommander Mackay, ‘ 
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As for personal reluctance I couldn’t have cared less, nor been more 
capable of charging them with mutiny if they were looking for it. I had 
no Navy career to cramp my style for I was ‘hostilities only’... and a 
volunteer. I was concerned by but one train of thought, my Captain’s best 
interests, his welfare, the ship, and the Navy’s best interests when they 
entrusted me with a commission, which I had accepted, and though I was 
American, Braithwaite, American built, flew the White Ensign and we both 
served under the same flag. My personal feelings counted not at all. The 
Flag of the Royal Navy was a guest in my country, it would not suffer 
from any hasty action of mine. To avoid that eventuality I was willing 
to play with fire. , 

I was sitting in the Wardroom with Lieutenant Briggs, Sub-Lieutenants 
Stone, Hailstone and Midshipman Baggs, having a cup of tea, when the 
Coxswain appeared. I chuckled to myself, one thing I had learnt from the 
British was to enjoy my cup of tea under fire. It reminded me of Winchester 
and tea under attack in my early days. 

“You call me, sir?’’ he asked. 

“Yes! Come into my cabin! How is it I’ve received no report from you 
on this matter of some of the hands refusing to obey the 11 a.m. ship’s pipe 
to ‘fall-in for work’?’? He commenced to give a weak explanation in 
which I wasn’t interested. 

“As Coxswain you are the Regulating Petty Officer, Master-at-Arms, 
the man most responsible for discipline and guidance aboard this ship. You 
of all must know that ship routine orders, when piped, are to be obeyed. 
I want a report of what’s happened, not an explanation. Also why it was not 
made known to me by yourself and the Duty Petty Officer that there was 
dissatisfaction below-decks, and if any had complaints to make why had 
they not been made through proper channels, not to remind you that a 
situation has been permitted to develop bordering on mutiny, without 
you or the Duty Petty Officer acquainting me with the fact nor coming 
for orders. 

“T intend to give you this opportunity of rectifying this situation before 
I have to step into it with a direct order. You are to go for’ard and remind 
those that have taken it into their heads to disobey the ship’s pipe of the 
seriousness of their action. That if they have grievances, to present them 
to you through the proper channel and you and I will see that they get action. 
That if they continue in this behaviour, ‘lower deck will be cleared’ and 
the Articles of War will be read to them. Following that they will be 
placed under immediate arrest, faced with the serious charge of mutiny. 
Not thirty feet away is H.M.S. Newfoundland. If it comes to that, I will 
request a detachment of her Royal Marines to be sent aboard Braithwaite 
and have marched off, under close arrest, those so charged.” 

Lieutenant Briggs must have sensed the conclusion I’d already come to, 
that the handful of trouble-makers working behind a ring-leader were too 
much for the new Coxswain, he couldn’t cope. Briggs asked to see me a 
moment and I left the Coxswain in my cabin. It was Briggs’ suggestion 
that he be permitted to warn them instead of the Coxswain, agreeing not to 
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issue a direct order but only caution them of what this step they had taken 
would lead to if they persisted in refusing to obey the ship’s pipe. Though 
they would be punished for what they had already done, it was still not 
serious, but that with a direct order and if disobeyed they would face a 
charge of mutiny. They had better think it over, and fast, and get back to 
wotk while they still had time. 

I told the Coxswain that Lieutenant Briggs would take over the warning 
of the men and that he was to stand by and assist by all proper means 
customary to the Service. Beyond that, I wanted a report from himself and 
the Duty Petty Officer on how it began, whom they judged the ringleaders 
were. I also informed the Coxswain that I was waiting a reasonable time 
for the Captain, who was on his way back to the ship, and I was therefore 
withholding action until his return. That I expected him as well as the Duty 
Petty Officer to keep me informed if any disorder took place, when I would 
immediately step in with an order. 

Still refusing to obey, they would be charged and arrested and that 
I would see there was sufficient force on hand, and armed, to carry it out. 
Further, that he was to report to me in twenty minutes should I decide 
to take action in the meantime. 

Lieutenant Briggs returned to my cabin, reporting on his warning to 
the rebellious hands. They were sullen. He didn’t think they would do 
anything without a direct order, and maybe not even then. That the real 
‘bad eggs’ were lagging behind, but egging on some would-be leaders to 
hold to their stand, claiming that I had called them all swine and 
contemptible. 

“Well!’? I chuckled to Briggs. “If the shoes fit let them wear them,” 
I said. “If they are the ones responsible for stealing Navy property, fine, 
we at least know who they are now.” 

The Coxswain appeared before my cabin just as Briggs left. “What! 
Is the twenty minutes up already? Time certainly flies when a bit of excite- 
ment sets in,’’ I commented. But the Coxswain now looked worried himself. 
Now that things were settling to a showdown, reasoning began to come 
back. Each saw the faults he’d committed himself to. I saw my own, in 
fact. Things that were overlooked in the heat of action now began to ~ 
bombard as food for thought. I had made an ass of myself by using the 
word ‘swine’ which somehow popped out of me at the very moment my eyes 
had turned on those I thought guilty. And observing their pugnacious 
looks I had held my eyes in their direction. But it was too late to worry about 
that now, the fat was in the fire. I looked at the Coxswain again, and instead 
of feeling peeved at his having failed me when I needed him most I found 
myself feeling sorry, for he looked really worried, and after all, we were 
both learning the hard way. I offered him a cigarette and we both had a 
smoke whilst we awaited the Captain. 

I laughingly asked the Coxswain if he thought I’d called him a swine. 

He snapped back, “You don’t think I took any of those knives and 
forks ashore, do you, sir?” 

“No, of course I don’t,”’ I replied. 
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The Coxswain and I had finished our smoke when he decided he’d 
better have a look around. I went on deck to see if there was any sign of the 
Captain and was already returning to the Wardroom when the Bosun’s Mate 
came running up with “‘Captain’s just arriving in a cab, sir!” 

Saluting the Captain, I followed him to his cabin. “Well, Sandy! What’s 
it all about? Must be something awfully important, the engines stolen or 
dropped through the bottom?”’ he asked. It was his way of taking medicine 
he didn’t like and making it easy for me to start. 

“Well, sir, I’m afraid I’ve really done it for you this time. I hope it’s not 
going to prove as bad as it looked a little while ago.” I then gave him the 
whole story, omitting nothing. Everything I said, every action I took 
from the moment I cleared lower deck to his arrival was mentioned. “I’m 
pteparing a report for you over my signature, accepting full responsibility 
for every action I took in your absence, sir; my only hope is, it won’t be 
any reflection against yourself.” 

“We haven’t time to worry about that right now, Sandy,”’ he remarked. 
“T think you’ve handled the situation well, but you’d better let me take 
over now. Tell the Coxswain I want to see him.”’ 

Through the ship’s passages and mess-deck rang the pipe for a second time 
in one day. “Clear lower deck, all hands muster on the quarter-deck.”’ The 
buzz soon went round that the Captain had come aboard, the Articles of War 
were to be read, clearly and aloud, so that every man Jack could hear, could 
not plead ignorance, and could understand. 

Lower deck was cleared, the Articles were read, followed by a curt 
statement from the Captain that all leave was stopped until further notice, 
that the men could only thank the trouble-makers for that, and those would 
be promptly dealt with. 

Within a few moments he was in the car again en route to acquaint 
Captain Hurt, R.N., Resident Senior Naval Officer, Boston, with the situa- 
tion, for punishments would have to be severe and dealt with ashore. An 
hour later the car returned with both these officers and I was soon closeted 
in conference in the Wardroom. 

I related the incidents to Captain Hurt afresh and remember saying 
I attributed the trouble to lax discipline in barracks, in fact to almost an 
absence of it. That it was downright shameful and an indifference to one’s 
duty to send men with a long list of crimes, always inadequately punished 
and harbouring a complete disrespect for naval authority to a small ship 
to contaminate the rest of the crew. I further pointed out that if punishments 
were not meted out to fit the crime, the disease would spread like a fungus 
as some of these men had dodged the column for four and five months and 
wete becoming bolder with each experience. I stressed the fact that a charge 
of ‘mutiny’ was in my opinion only averted by my delaying in giving a 
direct order and giving them time to think it over until the Captain arrived, 
and not without embarrassment to myself and much against my grain. Not a 
very good way of running a warship. 

Captain Hurt fully agreed with me, merely remarking that ‘we were 
scraping the bottom of the barrel’ and that this sort would be only too glad 
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to escape the risks accompanying active duty at sea. With that he departed 
with my Captain with a promise to go further into the matter as quickly as 
possible. 

About an hour later my Captain returned with the information that 
Captain Hurt thought it advisable to put the matter up to the Admiral. 
Late that afternoon I suddenly received a message from the Admiral, through 
my Captain, asking me to proceed to Washington where his headquarters 
wete, as he would like a report first hand. Before proceeding, my Captain 
informed me that whilst present in Captain Hurt’s office the Admiral had 
hinted at the possibility of it being better if another appointment were 
found for me, but how would Lt.-Commander Mackay like that. “‘Not at 
all, sir, I don’t like it,”’ was the instant rejoinder. The Admiral then remarked 
that I was carrying the half stripe of a Lt.-Commander and as such should be 
given an appointment carrying heavier responsibilities and shouldn’t really 
be in Braithwaite. My Captain replied, “If that decision was fixed he was 
recommending me for a command.” This then was the situation as I packed 
my bag for Washington; a compartment reservation for the journey had 
been booked for me on the Admiral’s request. The date was December 16th, 
1943. I have the ticket still, and as I glance at it I read, ‘via Hell Gate Bridge’. 
It was appropriately named for my journey. I wasn’t at all happy. I felt the 
Admiral had already determined my future. 

When I appeared in the outer-room of the Admiral’s office I found I 
enjoyed a reputation that had preceded me. My name registered instantly. 
Seated before the Admiral I gave him a full report, leaving nothing out, 
relating events as they had mounted up and the situation my Captain found 
when he returned on board. The Admiral listened attentively. At the finish 
he said nothing, reflected for a few moments. Then he spoke. 

“You know, Cherry, I had a spot of bother once just like that, when I 
was a much younger man. Be advised by me, get a change of ship, it’s cus- 
tomary. Experience has proved its merit. Your job will be too difficult in 
the circumstances. Why put up with a handicap which will take time to 
eliminate? In any case you wouldn’t be aboard for more than the homeward 
voyage. With your rank you’d be taken off and reappointed, so why not 
now?” 

I could see the wisdom of this but was reluctant to leave Braithwaite. 
I had seen her grow from a shell to a warship. I’d even commissioned 
her. 

Moreover, I realized better than anyone else how much I could learn 
under my present Captain. I was with the instructor I would have picked 
to graduate to a command. A single crossing of the Atlantic under his guid- 
ance was what I wanted more than anything else, for in that short space of 
time I knew would learn much that would stand me in good stead. Although 
I'd spent several years in the Battle of the Atlantic and was quite at home 
at Escort and Anti-Submarine operations I had faced responsibilities through 
the eyes of a Duty Officer and of Number One aboard, but now it would 
have to be as the Commanding Officer and my Captain was behind me with 
this in mind. : 
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Yet here was an Admiral, with years of experience, who had risen 
to the top, giving me all the benefit of those years. It was with the most 
mixed feelings that I accompanied him out to lunch. Over the meal we 
chatted generalities, he quoting some interesting experiences of his own in the 
past. On return to his office he imparted the information that he had another 
appointment in mind for me which, if I was approved for, I should be 
lucky to have. 

I learnt H.M.S. Riov was the ship. She, too, was built at Hingham 
Yards but had been earmarked as the ‘Flotilla Leader’ to be commanded 
by Commander Colin Campbell, D.S.O., R.N. Already commissioned, 
Riou was then undergoing sea trials. These completed she would be sailed 
to Casca Bay, where turnover was to be made to the British Training Officer. 
There a specially selected ‘staff’ assigned to him for purposes of training-up, 
American built, Royal Navy Destroyer Escorts would board her. 

It was interesting to know that newly commissioned Destroyer Escorts 
after finishing their sea trials and approved ‘ready for sea’ still provided 
wotries to those charged with the authority of sending them off to sea. 
That there were still the questions: Were the officers and crew knitted into 
a fighting unit? Were they capable of performing certain functions required 
of them once at sea? Was the ship sufficiently trained to fight an action? 
Until recently this instruction for men appointed to ships built in America 
could only be had in the R.N. home waters. This meant ships had to cross 
the Atlantic with only such training as their Number One was capable of 
providing. ; 

To correct this disturbing weakness Riou, properly staffed, was to pro- 
vide and carry out these training-up exercises at sea on this side of the 
Atlantic. And it was only after Escort vessels met the requirements set by 
the British Training Officer and his staff that they were permitted to start 
their crossing to the British Isles. 

I was to be his Number One. The Admiral stressed the fact that the British 
Training Officer didn’t want just an ordinary Number One, as by virtue of the 
Réiou’s work Commander Campbell would frequently be absent from the 
ship for days on end, training others in their ships, therefore his First 
Lieutenant would be required to be competent to take over command of Riou 
at sea on these occasions. Neither was J to think that the appointment was as 
good as fixed, as the British Training Officer would have to be consulted 
first and, provided he was agreeable, the Admiral’s secretary would let me 
know. 

On seeing me still downcast, owing to my reluctance to leave Lt.- 
Commander Mackay and Braithwaite, he threw in, “As a prelude to 
command, Cherry, you couldn’t possibly wish for a better appointment.” 
There was nothing more I could do but accept. With that the Admiral 
shook me by the hand, wished me luck and ended up with, “Granted 
ten days’ leave.” Had I but known it at the time, Fate could not have been 
kinder. 

I took the afternoon train to Boston anxious to report the outcome of 
events to my Captain with least delay, and as the wheels of the train sped 
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over the metal tracks with their rhythmic click-click, click-click, I kept saying 
to myself, ‘Braithwaite, Riou, Braithwaite, Riou.’ What would the British 
Training Officer be like if I were appointed to his ship? Would he measure 
up to Captian Mackay’s standard? If he did, he would be some man, for in 
my opinion Mackay was unbeatable, R.N.R. or R.N. 

Stopping over at New York, I changed for the night sleeper to Boston 
and seven o’clock next morning saw me aboard Braithwaite. Joining my 
Captain for breakfast I was able to give him full details of my interview and, 
like the Admiral, he listened carefully until the end. When I had finished he 
remarked, “A ruddy shame!’ It was obvious he didn’t want to lose me 
and said so, and mentally still debated whether there was another approach 
which he hadn’t yet thought of, but after a bit he spoke again. “‘No, it’s no 
use, Sandy! I guess we’ve had it!’ The remainder of the day I spent in going 
over my papers, against a signal being received to the effect that a new 
Number One would be joining, and I at least wanted to give him a fair 
turnover. But several times during the day I was interrupted. First the 
Coxswain knocked on my cabin door, cap in hand. 

The news had gone round that I was leaving and he wished to say how 
sotry he was to hear it, and expressed regret for what had occurred. I told 
him to forget about it as far as I was concerned, but his job now was to 
back up his new Number One and see that nothing like that happened again 
in Braithwaite. Later, some singly, others in numbers, came to my cabin, old 
hands who had learned to know me and who knew that efficiency was 
’ what I demanded and which, whenever possible, never went unrewarded. 
Leave, personal interest in them, someone they could always come to with their 
problems and troubles was what they had come to accept as my way, know- 
ing that all I asked was that they approach me through the proper channels. 
Without exception they all expressed their indignation to think that this 
handful of slackers should have been drafted to Braithwaite and wished me 
the best of luck. They all knew, had I been out to punish the rebellious 
lot, I had them where I wanted them. The fact I didn’t, registered all the 
more when the reaction set in. 

That night, anxious to blow the cobwebs away, I was glad to join 
my Captain in an invitation to dinner as guests of a Mr. and Mrs. Baxter 
Milne at Cambridge, outside of Boston, where we spent a very enjoyable 
evening. 

Next morning, shortly after breakfast, the new Number One, Lieutenant 
Blackwood, arrived, and we were soon busy going over all details. I gave 
him every bit of information I could about the ship and its crew, but again 
there were frequent interruptions. Several dockyard officials and mateys, the 
men who had helped hammer home the rivets of Braithwaite, came aboard, 
all expressing regret that I was leaving the ship with which we had been 
associated. They expressed sentiments that, through the Captain and 
myself, they had hoped contact with Braithwaite would have remained 
unbroken, that through us they would have heard of her adventures. 

There had been a kinship between Atlantic Yard officials, dockyard 
mateys, Braithwaite, Mrs, Mackay and myself, for we were all Americans, 
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and in one way or another the White Ensign played a part in this picture. 
Somehow, they felt Jonah was at work again. 

But the punishments had yet to be meted out. Although a direct order 
had not been disobeyed, an” order by ‘pipe’ had. Three Leading Seamen 
were disrated to Able Seamen and as the ship was then over complement 
in the number of A.B.s allowed her, they were drafted elsewhere. Two 
Able Seamen were also removed and thirty-two hands given a caution and 
fourteen days’ number eleven . . . ‘stoppage of pay and leave’. 

The moment had arrived for farewells to the Captain and Braithwaite. 
It wasn’t a happy event. Mackay looked almost as glum as I felt and, after 
saluting him, I couldn’t resist a last turn round and a salute to the ship that 
had become part of me. 

I had previously packed my bags and was about to send these to the 
station when Mr. Hemingway, in authority over the Atlantic Yards, 
personally suggested I leave them with him to be held and forwarded 
whenever and wherever I chose. This was a great convenience for there 
were twelve bags and it looked as if I might have to return to Boston to 
join Rou which was at that moment undergoing sea trials. The cab I had 
ordered was waiting and now, with my last farewell over, I jumped in. 
As we rounded the bend out through the gate I looked back for a last 
glimpse of the ship and wondered if I should ever meet up with her again. 

The first working day of the New Year began for me with a call from 
Doug Hugonin telling me he had some mail for me. I dropped in on him 
and he handed me several letters, one of which had been chasing me for 
months and had been forwarded on from the U.S. Naval Base, Bermuda. 
It was from Commander Nichols. In this letter I found the first bit of news 
concerning the proposal I had had since leaving the Isles. It baffled me 
how wind of it had made the Lisbon newspapers, of all places, and in March 
_... yet I had heard nothing. What particularly caught my eye in the news 
clipping was the bit, ‘Similar to the covered wagon technique used against 
the Indians in the early days of the American west.’! This was almost ver- 
batim, as though it had been quoted from the proposal itself and I showed 
it to Doug, who remembered my visit concerning it last spring when I 
came to him for help. He read it. 

“Possibly some day you'll hear something of it yourself,’ laughed 
Doug, and so I left him. 


1See facsimile on p. 396 
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CHAPTER XXI 


PS: RIOU, ‘FLOTILLA LEADER” 


“THE Captain is ashore. I’m Fetherston-Dilke,” replied a tall, blond 
Lieutenant to my query on coming over the gangway. 

I introduced myself and learnt he was Number One. He offered to 
show me about, but Riou being similar to others built at Hingham I was 
familiar with her layout. Life aboard the average British warship runs to a 
pattern. The King’s uniform is an introduction in itself and naval officers 
are a friendly lot. Between themselves there isn’t the shyness, the reticence 
that a civilian might first find and good humour, cheerfulness, and a bit of 
grumbling will be found in any ship. Réox was in the last stages of sea trials 
when I joined her. 

On entering the Wardroom I was struck by an air of apathy that per- 
vaded it; a dispirited group of officers were sitting in silence . . . exhibiting 
such glum faces! Coming straight after Braithwaite I found this most dis- 
turbing, for with exception of the few ‘bad pennies’ she had been a very 
happy ship. 

“This is Lt.-Commander Cherry,” said Dilke, introducing me to a 
Lieutenant Craven, Lieutenant (E.) Gargen, the Chiefie, Sub-Lieutenants 
Mansell and Husbands and Midshipman Miller. Dilke being called away 
excused himself. I lit up my pipe, wondering if the customary offer of a drink 
would be forthcoming, for among any group of officers there is always a hos- 
pitable soul to greet the stranger. Craven proved true to type, so did Chiefie, 
and over a drink I soon found myself in conversation with them. 

“What’s wrong? Have we lost the war?” I poked, taking a long sip. 
Craven and Chiefie exchanged glances. 

“You all expecting some bad news? You don’t look particularly happy,” 
I prodded. ‘“‘This place reminds me of the husbands’ waiting-room in a 
maternity hospital.” 

“Ts that something depressing too?” asked Craven. 

“What is it? Are you all unhappy about a new Captain and Number 
One coming to the ship?” 

“Ts there a new skipper coming?’ he asked, eyes lighting up. 

So that was it! I would have pursued it further, but the thought regis- 
tered, possibly I’d said too much too soon. It was the following day I 
first met the Captain of Riov. However, my position was passenger until 
‘B.T.O.’ Commander Colin Campbell took over. I was aboard to prepare 
for the changeover in command. But time was moving to the day when, as 
Number One, the responsibility of running this ship would be mine and an 
unhappy ship was a difficult one to run. . . . Was this to be the sequel to 
Braithwaite? 

1 Named after Captain Edward Riou killed at Copenhagen when in command of the light 
division under Nelson, 1801. 
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Even this unpleasant thought was pushed aside by the hectic several 
days swallowed up in checking stores, loan-clothing and rum. An up-to-date 
accounting of these and other items had to be produced and the finished 
forms would have to be countersigned prior to the change. Checking rum 
was always a sticky job. To have too much was nearly as bad as having 
too little, as far as the records were concerned... . Their Lordships frowned 
on either condition. 

Then the morning came. Riou steamed out of Boston harbour for Casco 
Bay where the British Training Officer made his headquarters and where 
Riou was to be turned over. Casco Bay in January is probably America’s 
closest realization of Scapa Flow. It is a large body of water with a desolate 
look about it. Late that day we steamed through its opened defence gate 
and into the harbour. 

Portside of a pier jutting out of the woods was our designated berth. 
Riou approached this like a spinster to a bachelor’s invitation as though it 
were an event ... shy, cautiouslike. Steaming in from another direction we 
recognized H.M.S. Fitzroy whose Captain was soon to become ours. She 
came up in lively style, and whilst Rzow was still in the process of securing 
I observed Commander Campbell’s ship already had its gangway out. Never 
had I seen a destroyer handled with such ease. He might have had a motor- 
cat with brakes. 

It wasn’t long before naval courtesies were being exchanged, and that 
night the Captain of Rzow and myself were invited to the formal dinner 
given by Fitgroy’s officers for their departing Captain. The smartness, the 
efficiency with which routine was carried out in this ship struck one. If 
there was any unhappiness here—and there was—it was that they were 
losing their Captain. I had an opportunity to chat with him and it eased 
forebodings. Somehow I felt certain Riou’s troubles would vanish when he 
took over. There was something about the man always the Captain yet 
very close to his men. Before the evening was over I was sold on him... 
hook, line and sinker, and when Fitgroy’s Number One on behalf of 
the officers gave him their farewell toast it was a touching scene to 
witness. 

Tomorrow, 11 a.m., was set for the formal turnover. At that hour the 
‘black-band’, the mark of the flotilla leader on the funnel of Fitzroy, would 
disappear, be painted over, and reappear on the funnel of Riou. B.T.O.’s 
pennant flown from Fitgroy would be lowered, as he left, to reappear from 
Rion’s masthead. 

Morning came soon enough. At the appointed hour from both ships 
tang out the pipe “clear lower decks’. The sides were manned as ‘B.T.O.’ 
escorted by his Number One and Coxswain approached the gangway. The 
shrill sound of the Bosun’s pipe carried across the bay echoing a farewell 
as he covered the short width of the pier to his new ship. Men stood at 
rigid attention. His pennant commenced going up as he stepped on deck 
to the shrill notes of the ‘pipe’ again sounding over the bay. . . . I thought 
these notes had a more cheerful echo. Visible on the funnel was a new ‘black 
band’... . Réou was the home of B.T.O. and his staff. Fitzroy had a new 
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Captain—Rvou’s—and they set course for Bermuda and the United King- 
dom. Dilke, replaced as Number One by myself, left for Boston to pick up 
a new appointment. 

Commander Colin Campbell, on taking command of Riou, found much 
improvement needed. Experience had demonstrated that in sea-warfare the 
greatest successes were found on the side of the best-trained ships, the 
best gunners, the best depth-charge crews. Almost his first order to me 
was: 

“It is of the first importance that the ship’s company should be perfect 
in the use of their guns and depth-charges. I therefore wish that ‘surface’ 
and ‘anti-submarine’ action stations be exercised on board ship every day 
whether in harbour or at sea.”’ 

Nor was our Captain a man ever to allow an order to be disregarded. 
With time, our ship began to take on the character of a ‘flotilla leader’. 
There was no neglect to keep up the high standard set by him. Riou became 
a smart ship in every sense of the word... alert to uphold every naval 
custom. 

Seamanship, cleanliness of vessel, exercising of depth-charges and gun 
stations were a daily drill. First Lieutenant’s rounds, Captain’s rounds, 
Sunday Divisions all followed a strict routine. 

The flow of American-built Escorts turned over to the Royal Navy came 
in a stream. Each required the presence of ‘B.T.O.’; the heavy schedule of 
sea-training exercises was under his supervision. He and his staff were 
continuously on the go and in Riou it was ‘away motor-boat’ during any 
and all hours. There were days we didn’t see him and there was a constant 
flow of signals to be attended to. 

‘*B.T.O.’ Colin Campbell went on the precept ‘endowed with equal 
courage, survival, and victory would go to the most skilful, the best trained’. 
To achieve this end he spared no pains, neither did his staff assigned for 
that purpose. 

The effect of this concentrated training became apparent. Ships’ com- 
panies without the advantage of having served long together were welded 
into fighting units and ardently desired to meet an opponent, feeling 
confident in the result of this training and preparation for action. 

During this period Riow had become a happy home to us and weeks 
and months flew all too quickly. There were cinema nights aboard ship, 
nights at sea, the comradeship of the Wardroom life and a good ship. 
Already we were looking forward to the day when the flow of new D.E.s 
would cease and we too sail away to see action in the Atlantic or elsewhere. 
That this urge was taking hold on the men was mirrored in Craven’s remark 
as we returned to harbour after several days of sea exercises: 

“T don’t think we’ll be held here much longer. Jolly lucky to have 
out Captain; tackle anything with him.” . 

We looked at Campbell, his feet solidly planted on the bridge. Instinc- 
tively you knew he belonged there. He was keen, observing. Naval training 
had been grounded into him from childhood; he possessed a contagious smile 
and had that dash and daring. Campbell was Riou, there was no disputing 
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that. He was master and the destroyer responded, approaching the quay 
with speed and ease, coming to a stop alongside as though she were human, 
knew what he wanted and obeyed. His enthusiasm, his love for things 
navy, his keenness for a smart ship and discipline were felt and men rallied 
behind him willingly and loyally. Riou was all a warship was expected to be. 

Little wonder that I stood stunned when our Captain called me to his 
cabin that afternoon to tell me he had just received word from Vice-Admiral 
Sir Wilfred French that he was to leave for the U.K. to take up another 
appointment and was to turn the ship over in a matter of days. The ship’s 
company had all expected when time came we would sail under his command 
and in that conviction had been extremely happy. Now we were to separate. 
Not a very happy thought and I looked it. 

“There isn’t a man aboard, sir,” I said, ““who won’t be sorry to hear 
the news. I’m afraid it will be difficult getting used to the idea of a new 
Commander for Riou.” 

“Tt’s not as bad as all that. When we finish with Dominica, Trollope 
and Ascension our programme for any useful purposes will be nearly over. 
I’m required elsewhere,” he said, smiling at me. “Be leaving for New 
York in a few days.” 

“When is the new Captain taking over, sir?” 

Campbell’s smile broadened. “I’ve recommended to the Admiral that 
you take over from me when I leave, and sail the ship to Boston. You won’t 
remain in her long after that either. You will follow me to the U.K. where 
a new appointment will be given you. Probably get a command there.” 

“Well, this is a bombshell!” I said glumly. 

“T rather expected this change . . . been looking forward to an active 
appointment after this rest, though I can’t say I haven’t enjoyed seeing 
America... an amazing country! [ll let you know when the date of turnover 
takes place after my next conversation with Washington.” 

Chiefie and Craven were stunned when they heard the news. They could 
hardly believe it. 

It was minutes later when Craven asked, “Who will the new Captain be?” 

“Really don’t know. Probably be a signal coming along in due time.” 

“How about you? Any chance of you getting command?”’ he asked. 

“No. Dll be leaving shortly after the Captain goes. Don’t know what 
they have in mind for me.” 

“You too!”’ exclaimed Chiefie. 

“Come, let’s have a drink . . . feel as if 1 can really do with one,” grunted 
Craven. 

“Quite agree. Beginning to feel like a chicken warming an empty shell. 
There’s no future in it,”’ burst out Chiefie. 

The Duty Steward stood behind, eyeing our tumblers, waiting to refill. 
Craven stared at the bulkhead opposite. All were silent. A wake was a 
hilarious affair compared to this. The future seemed to have lost its ‘umph’. 

As Chiefie had remarked, “Riou was becoming a shell. . . her sun was 
setting.’ It had been a happy ship under Commander Campbell and never 
were officers more sorry to see a Captain go. 
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Time moved on. The hour for turnover approached. Once again I 
stood in the Captain’s cabin. 

“Number One, [Pll turn over to you officially at 1030. I suggest 
you go over to Denebola, make your signal there, giving your proposed 
time of departure and E.T.A. I should have a look at the weather report. 
I can’t say I like the looks of it.” 

Aboard Denebola I reported to the Operations Officer and with him I 
studied the chart showing who and what we were likely to encounter on the 
route I proposed taking. There would be some submarines out on exercise, 
two American destroyers, nothing else. “Don’t attack our submarines,” 
was his parting jest. Weather report predicted increasing winds and snow- 
storms. I sent off a signal and returned to Riou. 

“Away motor-boat! Away motor-boat!”’ 

With the gangway manned we awaited the Captain and it wasn’t long 
before we were giving him a farewell ‘pipe’ over the side. On the funnel the 
‘black band’ had disappeared; at the masthead his pennant had been lowered. 
It didn’t seem so far back when this was happening aboard Fitzroy. Then 
we were looking forward. Having brought ‘B.T.O.’ Campbell to U.S.S. 
Denebola where he would be their guest, our motor-boat returned. Here I 
was, Captain for the first time, and not at all happy about it. 

“Well, Craven, you never thought when I first met you in the Wardroom 
that you would be Number One and I Captain, did you?” 

He grinned; it was a feeble grin. Then it dawned on me! What was 
I unhappy about? I could go to New York . . . see Redcoat! 

“Oh, Coxswain! Just going to call you. I propose we give the Admiral 
and ‘B.T.O.’ Campbell a rousing cheer as we steam out. How do you 
think the men would take to it?” 

“T think they'd like to, sir.” 

“Right then, we’ll clear lower decks in fifteen minutes.” 

““A splendid thought that,” said Craven as we walked on. 

‘Clear lower decks’ rang through the ship. Men commenced falling-in 
as for divisions. Some looked at me wondering ‘What was up’. I addressed 
them: 

“Men! In a half-hour we will be sailing for Boston. I propose that 
we give the American Admiral and our Captain each three rousing cheers 
as we steam by. It’s no use doing it unless you are all with me. It would 
only be embarrassing if it went over half-hearted. ’'m ready to chuck the 
idea if you’re not with me.” 

“We’re with you, sir,’’ came a loud chorus of voices. 

“Good, this is the drill then. ‘Number Two’ rig for all but the cable 
party. Ship’s company will man the portside by divisions. On approaching 
position we will ‘pipe’ U.S.S. Denebola standing to ‘shun’ for her “carry on’. 
Straight after will come the first cheer with caps raised in the air. When 
we circle Denebola, the second and last time, we will remain at the ‘shun’. 
Thank you, men. Right, Coxswain, carry on. We sail in thirty minutes.” 

The ship’s engines throbbed with life and Craven on the fo’c’sle was 
already working the cable party. On the bridge Mansell stood at his post 
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as Navigator, alongside him the Midshipman. The Chief Bosun’s Mate 
with bosun pipe in hand stood at my side. 

‘Anchors a-weigh.” 

With several orders to the engine-room and Row was under way. The 
Signalman switched the loud-hailer on. To portside the ship’s company 
was lined up. We steamed into position. 

“Right, Chief, “sound off’!”’ 

The ‘pipe’ pierced the air. Denebola answered the ‘salute’ . . . then from 
her bugle trilled the ‘carry on’. The salute to the Admiral’s ship was at 
an end. Row commenced to circle. From the loud-hailer came: 

“Three cheers for U.S.S. Denebola and the Admiral.” 

Up went a hundred and more caps. The air was rent by a thunderous 
cheer that boomed over the bay, countryside, the surrounding forests. 

“Three cheers for ‘B.T.O.’ Campbell.”” Up went caps in unison; another 
roaring cheer. 

H.M.S. Réow circled U.S.S. Denebola a second time; a British warship 
stood to attention, as one man, at the salute... then pointing our bow 
seawatd we left behind scenery that had become so familiar to us. 

From the Admiral’s ship flashed the signal: 

To Riou (R) Dominica, ‘On your departure from Casco Bay COM- 
DESLANT wishes officers and ratings all the best always.’ 

‘Gemmel make to U.S.S. Denebola . . . Thank you, sir, for all you have 
done for us. Very much appreciated.’ 

Denebola’s lamp flashed again. This time: 

‘Good-bye and good luck your ship looks very smart—from Com- 
mander Campbell.’ 

‘Gemmel make to B.T.O. Commander Campbell .. . The ship’s com- 
pany wishes you the very best, sir.’ 

“People in these parts will no doubt remember Réow for today’s 
work if for nothing else,” laughed Craven. “Feels more like a Sunday 
picnic.” 

“Let’s hope it remains that way. Weather report I saw in Denebola 
predicts snowstorms. Be a sorry end if we get lost in a thick one.” 

“Yes, might even end up in the U.K.!”’ chuckled Craven. ; 

The defence boom was now behind us, the open Atlantic ahead. Cruising 
watches closed up. Speed twenty-one knots. 

Hours slipped by. Four o’clock tea came and went. Thus far we had had 
more than our share of luck in weather, but now the predicted change 
commenced appearing overhead in the shape of dark and threatening 
clouds which at times looked as if they were no higher than the mast. 

“Should pick up the Boston Light Vessel soon,” remarked Mansell, 
lifting his head from the chart. 

““Watchkeeping officers can have a turn at handling ship when we come 
abreast the entrance buoy, Craven. I want to get the feel of her myself 
before I bring her alongside.” 

It was fortunate I did. Time was never better spent. It gave me a fair 
conception on how quick I could stop varying degrees of headway: bring 
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the ship to a standstill and the distance required. The Naval signal tower 
came into view: 

“Signalman, make to H.E.C.P.... ‘Request berth’.”’ 

“Answer to your signal, sir. . . “Your berth Navy Yard Pier Nine West 
Side alongside K583’.”” 

The snowstorm foretold that morning fell upon us as we steamed into 
the harbour. Visibility closed down rapidly. To make matters worse sea 
traffic here was heavy; one had to be extremely careful to be on the right 
side of the channel. 

“Signalman, make ‘Request tug to stand by to assist in berthing’.” 

Soon one couldn’t see the buoy ahead . . . oncoming ships might be 
offside; it was not easy to know the right side from the wrong, not being 
able to see any distance ahead. There were bends and twists in the channel; 
it wasn’t comfortable steaming. 

Judgment favoured withdrawing to the anchorage not far off, and 
when I’d mentally decided on it I observed an increase in visibility. I 
caught sight of the shore in spots and soon thereafter the Charleston Navy 
Yard, its piers, then the berth allocated to us came into view. 

I’d never brought a ship into a crowded berth before; here was one 
almost fully occupied. Alongside destroyer K583, to her portside, was 
our destination. Even this wouldn’t have been too bad, but that across the 
natrow strip of water separating the two piers that formed this berth I 
recognized the historic frigate Constitution secuted opposite K583. This 
famous wooden frigate of 1812 grew to an enormous mental hazard. For a 
British warship to hit her would be nothing less than catastrophic; to avoid 
scraping her side, jutting out as she did in the limited space between the 
two piers, took real ship handling and I hadn’t the experience. 

The problem was to maintain sufficient control of Riov ... that meant 
speed . . . speed to counteract drift and set which might carry us into the 
Constitution . . . and the headlines. But too much speed, so close to other 
ships, meant collision ahead. 

It was a terrifying predicament and the fifty-four gun Constitution looked 
more frightening to me than it must have to the British warship Guwerriere 
ovet a hundred and thirty years ago. I could see headlines in the papers. 
I felt a shiver and it wasn’t from snow. 

But there was no longer time to think about that. Rzov’s men were 
watching me... I was on test. We were coming abreast the point where 
we would have to turn off the channel and head for our berth. 

“Stop both engines . . . slow astern together . . . stop both!’ I ordered, 
bringing the ship to a standstill. I took bearings to estimate set and drift 
. . . influence would be from astern when we commenced our tutn.. 
couldn’t be better! 

“Half ahead together ... port twenty... midships . . . steady as you 
go... slow ahead together!”’ One order almost followed the other; there 
wasn’t much time. It was a critical moment for me, and how thankful I was 
to Taylor of Evadne. Strange how his masterly handling of Evade, his 
advice, long since forgotten, came to mind. 
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Off to one side the tug I had taken precaution to request appeared. 

“Craven, tell him to take up position between us and Constitution.” 

My worties were nearly over. Riou was in line proceeding beautifully 
to her berth with ample speed when from the bridge of the destroyer we 
were to come alongside bellowed a cry: 

“Out fenders, at the double!”’ 

There was a scrambling of men to her stern, to midships and bow, all 
with fenders in hand. If that wasn’t enough the officer continued a barrage 
of orders from the bridge. 

“Chap’s obviously afraid we’re going to sink his ruddy ship,”’ laughed 
Craven. 

“Damn” sight safer sinking him than scratching the paint of that their ship. 
That’s the Constitution . . . America’s greatest pride. To harm her is to com- 
mence the war of 1812 all over again. Bea bit embarrassing for me, I’m afraid.” 

“Yes, I see what you mean,”’ chuckled Craven, who had been posted . 
on the year 1812 by me in one of our quiet educational evenings aboard. 

Riou was gracefully coming alongside the other destroyer with three 
feet to spare. To the engine-room went my orders: 

“Stop both engines .. . half astern together . . . stop both.” 

“Jolly good show!”’ exclaimed Craven as Row trembled slightly coming 
to a standstill as though a traffic policeman had put up his hand. 

“Ere you are! We don’t throw ’eaving lines from this ship, mates... 
we ’ands ’em over gentle like,” quipped one of our ratings to his opposites 
in the destroyer alongside. 

“Who do you think you are? Nelson’s Victory!’ came from K583. 

“What’s the ruddy panic?” asked another of our sailors. “Think we were 
going to scratch your paint!” 

“Oh, so it was you!” I exclaimed, recognizing Fetherstone-Dilke as he 
leapt on to Réon’s deck. ““What was the idea of rushing your men to collision 
stations?” 

He looked at me, grinning from ear to ear. “New Captain, aren’t you? 
Absolutely shook me when I recognized you and realized you were coming 
alongside.” 

“Haven’t you any faith in mankind? Come, let’s have a drink. This — 
really frightened me more than it did you. That’s the Constitution,” I said, 
pointing meaningly. 

“Oh! What about it?” 

“I don’t suppose you ever heard of the War of 1812?” I asked routinely. 
I had long since given up hope of receiving an affirmative to this query 
from my comrades-in-arms. 

“No!” he admitted. 

“Well! Come along with me. [’Il tell you all about it over our drink.” 

Fetherstone-Dilke was becoming thoroughly interested in the Constitution 
when a rating appeared with a signal. I read: 


“From British Admiral Maintenance Repairs to Resident British Naval - 
Officer New York (repeated to) Resident British Naval Officer Boston, British 
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Training Officer, Casco, Destroyer Escort 92... on relief Lt.-Commander Cherry, 
R.N.V.R., is to proceed to the Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York, to await passage 
to the United Kingdom.” 


“Sorry but you'll have to excuse me, Dilke. Have a telephone call to 
make to New York. My relief arrives tomorrow morning,” I said, handing 
Craven the signal. 

My call to Redcoat being a success I returned and commenced packing 
my gear. 

“You seem happy enough,” commented Craven. 

“New York’s home to me and I’m New York bound.” 

“A girl!” poked Craven with a suspicious twinkle. 

“What made you say that?” 

“It’s written all over your face,” he smiled. 

“Good Lord! Is it? That sounds bad. Have to be damn’ careful.” 

“Why?” he chuckled. 

“You’ve heard of the fish who only came to nibble and ended on the 
hook. If what you say is true, I’m fish!” 

“Wouldn’t mind a little nibbling myself,”? mused Craven. 

“Too bad you can’t come with me. She has a very attractive girl-friend 
...a bit on the possessive side, but then what does it matter to a sailor 
soon off to sea. The ship will be here at least a week. If you can manage a _ 
day or two why not come down and spend it with me? I’ll be stopping 
at the Park Central or Roosevelt Hotel.” 

Craven made a mental note, but the next time I would see him would 
be a year later and it would at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 

The following day my relief arrived and after the customary turnover 
I made my last signal in Riou: 


“To BLA.M.R. (repeated) R.B.N.O. Boston, Saker from Riou: Lieutenant 
F. L. Boyer, R.N., has assumed command H.M.S. Riou at 1700 QO on 17th 
March, 1944.” 


My instructions were to report to the Duty Officer in the Barbizon 
Plaza in New York, where further orders would be forthcoming. I was 
free, no duties, no responsibilities, and probably due for a spot of leave. 
The world looked cheerful, the war far removed. After a farewell to ship- 
mates I left Riou without a care in the world. Had I but remembered there 
was a barrel of oysters aboard ship! If only I’d thought to throw them 
overboard! 

But who would think of oysters with a girl waiting for him... and 
such a girl! A cab whisked me to the South Street Station and once aboard 
the train Riov became a pleasant memory. Onwards the linked-cars sped 
through Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. Hours passed and 
finally the train sped on to ground called New York. I looked at my wrist- 
watch and mentally established that in forty minutes I should be seeing her. 

But pleasant days are lived quickly; it is only the unpleasant days that 
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span into the reaches of eternity. Three weeks of our life had sped by; 
my leave was over and Redcoat and I sat with our thoughts. 

“I suppose you'll soon be leaving. I just hate to think of that day,” she 
said, gazing at me. “It’s going to be strange without you.” 

“For me too,”’ I said, looking at her, recalling the evening I waited for 
her in the lobby of the hotel and almost didn’t recognize her. 

“Will you think of me or will you heave a sigh and forget me in the 
first port of call. Sailors are reputed to have that gift.” 

“Forget you! Wish I could,” I said. “Never really minded sailing in the 
past. Often wondered why chaps made such a fuss of leaving. Guess I 
understand it now. You’ll be on my mind on many a dark hour at sea.” 

No longer were the days all ours. I had to keep in touch with B.N.L.O. 
and with the Duty Officer at the Barbizon. I made routine calls on each, 
and one day there was a signal for Lt.-Commander A. H. Cherry, also 
orders. I read them and stuck them in my reefer pocket. Thanking the chap, 
I headed towards the bar for a drink. I’d been expecting it, why take it so, 
Iasked myself, downing the whiskey-and-soda. For a moment I even thought 
I was imagining it, but it was no fantasy of imagination; the orders were in 
my pocket. I could feel them. The hour was marked: 


“You are instructed to embark in Transport Ship 162 at Pier 90, North River, 
on Wednesday, 19th April, at 2000, for onward passage to your destination. 

A truck will call at the Barbizon Plaza Hotel at 1900 to collect _your gear to 
take it to the pier. Labels marked “Officer Royal Navy’ may be obtained from the 
Duty Officer, and should be fixed to all baggage destined for the hold. 

A bus will call for you at the Hotel at 1930. On arrival at the Pier, you should 
contact Captain Moss of the British Army Staff, who will indicate berthing arrange- 
ments. 

It would be advisable for you to have a meal before embarking as there will be 
no food served on board that evening.” 


The cab drew up to the Barbizon Plaza where only the week before I’d 
seen Commander Campbell and ‘Ping’ Flavell depart for the United King- 
dom, but they had been excited for their homes and all things dear to heart . 
were there. Now my time had come. My luggage began to appear along 
with that of other officers on the move, and all too soon we were whisked 
off to a downtown pier on the Hudson. We passed through a closely guarded 
entrance where we left the bus. Leaving that bus was like shutting the 
door to the past. A terrible feeling of loneliness possessed me when I crossed 
the gangway. 


CHAPTER XXII 


H.M.T. QUEEN ELIZABETH AND LONDON 


RASH! I was on earth again; its brutal coldness grinned in my face as 

I stared at the embarkation docks. Tomorrow I would be on the high 
seas. The witchery of Redcoat haunted me. Those delicious heart-pangs 
that always seized me at the first sight of her remained in memory. The 
gate to that enchanted life was now closed. I would have to school myself 
to the cold world of duty that lay ahead. 

But there were others besides me that needed cheering; for though 
alone with my thoughts, I was far from being alone. But there were no 
military bands nor waving handkerchiefs to jolly the hearts of those boarding 
this troopship. This soothing balm had been exchanged for secrecy and a 
population of human beings were on the move in darkness, a darkness 
broken by the lights that led up the gangway. 

Had it been any other time I would have uncovered much to interest 
me, for I found myself aboard a large, in fact one of the largest, a Queen 
among ships... for T.S.162 proved none other than His Majesty’s Troop- 
ship Queen Elizabeth. 

Nurses, hundreds of them, doctors in hundreds, kept coming over the 
gangplank. There were thousands of them already aboard. But for the 
British subjects being rushed back in time to play their part, the rest were 
Americans. 

Invasion, I said to myself the moment I stepped aboard, for I was too 
old a hand at war not to recognize the auxiliaries to something big when I 
saw them. I had always felt I would be in that show. Now it seemed a certainty 
...a slight interest came over me; the navies would be knocking on Hitler’s 
Europe and I would have a front seat. 

Lost in the midst of this tremendous gathering of doctors, nurses, 
surgical specialists and their attendants, were the unsung heroes that win 
wars, some infantrymen and engineers. Sort of tail-enders sent over to join 
those others who would face the enemy in close combat, not a pleasant 
future. 

My eyes roved about my countrymen being assembled for passage. 
Already they looked fed up, homesick, yet their journey was only com- 
mencing; their path ahead long and tough. And before numbness set in to 
deaden yearnings for loved ones left behind time would have to pass. A 
callousness would have to set in. 

For a while they would live on memories, measuring time by this event, 
and they would remember this voyage, for the amenities of a transport are 
few; mostly a hard, dull passage for troops. So much discomfort, so little 
one can do, just days and nights to think . . . their quarters crowded and 
overflowing into the congested promenade decks that enclosed them. Seas 
would surge past on both sides. 
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Many would even have to sleep in relays for there weren’t sufficient 
bunks for all. In between they would have to rest on hard decks and what 
else to think of but home .. . until from exhaustion the body numbed, 
thoughts vanished and the soldier succumbed to fate. And should they 
sight a convoy or a lonely vessel, as they probably would, steaming those 
last few hundred miles inbound for New York, they would look at it with 
hungry eyes, wishing Gotham were their destination. They would follow 
her wake until eyes blurred by distance could see no longer. Their thoughts 
would run the whole gamut of emotions again. How well I knew it. Yet 
this was the doldrums compared to the tempest that awaited them. 

It was chaps like these I grew up with, played baseball, shared ice-cream 
sodas at the corner drug store, flirted with the Hedy Lamarrs that frequented 
these places and found dates for one another for a Saturday night dance. 

On the promenade deck I overheard a soldier nearest me: “The infantry! 
I always did draw the tough jobs in life, and to think I used to complain 
when my wife asked me to help with the dishes. Huh! What a laugh! Got 
along swell, too! She never argued! Always laughing!”’ 

“I didn’t even get leave to see my wife in New York. She travelled 
hundreds of miles for nothing. Gosh, she’s pretty! Like to have seen her 
before we shoved off. Here’s her picture,”’ said the private next to him, 
handing him a snapshot to look at. 

All around me were my countrymen and some of them in all proba- 
bility would not come back. I experienced a wave of sympathy as I gazed 
at them. Several eyed my uniform. I smiled. They grinned and we 
chatted. 

Our troopship flew the British Flag. There were eight of us in a very 
large cabin, all returning for the big party. One of the officers was a very 
senior R.A.F. Padre, Church of England. He, too, would be needed, for 
there would be British dying. Before we reached the shores of Old England 
we were calling him Bishop and then ‘Bish’ for short. Another was a British 
Army Major, with a moustache, returning from Burma, who spoke the way 
you would expect a British Major to speak. There were three other Royal 
Naval Officers beside myself, and two R.A.F. blokes, the younger a Battle 
of Britain pilot. It amused them to find me, an American, in the uniform - 
of the King’s Navy in their midst, and momentarily I felt a strangeness at 
the thought that about me were cabins with fellow Americans all together, 
and I ina cabin with my British comrades-in-arms. I recall the Battle of Britain 
pilot saying: “Strange country yours, Yank! Girls are smashers but too 
uncertain. Leave you in a tailspin. Met one in Florida. First night we were 
talking love and nonsense. Second night I gave her my wings. Third night 
she was with another bloke and I lost my wings.” 

Soon a notice appeared for naval officers to volunteer for duty in event 
of being torpedoed. Those of us with sea experience were detailed off to 
lifeboats as far as our number would go, endeavouring to have a naval 
officer in charge in as many as possible. Should the order: ‘Abandon ship! 
Take to your lifeboats!’ become a reality, the human cargo would be more 
apt to survive the experience if naval and ship’s officers were in control, for 
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many of them aboard were seeing the Atlantic for the first time in their 
livespiri 

This lifeboat gear was new to us, entirely different from that employed 
in warships. However, it gave us but a half-hour’s exercise to be fully 
satisfied that any future situation was well in hand. From then on it would 
be only a matter of naval seamanship covering existing circumstances. 

Second day out the alarms were sounded for lifeboat drill. The giant 
troopship was racing across. We were already in waters where submarines 
might appear. Troops flocked out from all parts of the ship in orderly 
fashion, and with junior officers in charge made their way to the upper 
decks, ‘falling-in’ in lines four and five deep, their officers facing them but 
standing by the rails. leaving a path two feet wide between. 

Soon some snappy-looking senior nurses appeared with nothing less 
than Medical Colonels in the Group. A voice was heard, “Officers get all 
the breaks” followed by “Yeh! Their morale must be very low. Probably 
need cheering up worse than we do.” 

Last came junior nurses, mostly second lieutenants, who marched 
smartly to their stations through this two feet path. Never had they been 
gawked at and sized up by so many enthusiastic eyes, and the nurses found 
it difficult to maintain straight faces with so much attention and good- 
natured cracks. 

The tremendous ballroom was set aside for the officers’ use. Here you 
could smoke, drink Coca-Cola, play cards, chat with a nurse and meet new 
faces, and it was here most of us gathered after daily boat drills and during 
most of the day between meals. But all seats and spaces filled up rapidly and 
the navy types aboard began to wish for heavy seas so that the lounge 
would be cleared of the many landlubbers who would undoubtedly become 
seasick. 

During the first two days the atmosphere of the ballroom was like 
Grand Central Station, each waiting to arrive somewhere. By the third day 
out the attraction of the opposite sex began to appear here and there in the 
shape of a nurse hanging on to the willing arm of a fellow officer. By the 
fourth day twosomes were a familiar sight. What puzzled me was how they 
got to know each other so well, and where? Nurses were all quartered 
together. Had even M.P.s guarding the passage. Thousands of moving eyes 
everywhere else. Ship was filled with eyes. Chaps must have found the answer 
somewhere. Got to hand it to them. I never saw or heard a pass being 
made. Must be some new way, I found myself believing. Romances and 
dates flourished about me. I witnessed the results. Never had so much gone 
on and I been left out of it all. Chatting with a nurse I was on the verge of 
asking, “Say, where do all these spooners hang out?’ when she was 
whisked away by an officer who knew her first name. She waved cheerio 
to me. 

I concluded that when it came to nurses I wasn’t at my best. They left 
me with a complex that I should be nursed and I neglected my initiative 
which was utterly wrong. The first-aid cure for saddened hearts, lonesome- 
ness, was a success, for many officers appeared with happy, smiling faces, 
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looking sort of ‘This war isn’t so bad after all.’ I arrived in Scotland with 
my heart intact. 

Two naval tenders already lay alongside and time had come for our 
group to depart. R.A.F. and Army said good-bye to the Navy, the Silent 
Service. ‘ 

We mustered at the spot assigned for our debarking. Our approach 
was a signal for a water-tight cargo door to be swung open and a long 
Jacob’s ladder, secured to two cleats on the deck, to be promptly lowered 
away outboard. It was a helluva drop from where we stood looking down 
at the two naval craft bobbing about below. We commenced descending the 
rungs of the rope ladder, looking no doubt like small caterpillars suspended 
in space to the thousands of khaki-clad G.I.s, doctors and nurses watching 
our hasty departure, waving a cheery good-bye. 

The last to leap from the ladder was a Lt.-Commander (E.) Miles, and 
hardly had his feet touched the deck of the foremost tender when from the 
Coxswain came the shout, “Let go.” Our craft drew away from the huge 
troopship to a ‘hurrah’, a renewed waving from our recent shipmates as 
they awaited impatiently their turn to put foot on land. 

At midnight, we boarded the London train, turning in immediately. 
The following morning I had to report to the Second Sea Lord’s office about 
my new appointment. Captain Manning was no longer at the Admiralty, 
having been given a sea appointment. In the past he’d been our friend at 
court. Without him it would be like drawing a lottery ticket out of a hat. 
I might end up in anything from a naval landing craft to a battleship or in 
charge of a few Wrens. Once appointed, you had it for the next year or two. 
The ancient title “Their Lordships’ struck me as prophetic indeed. 

We were within a half-hour of London when the conductor gave us a 
shake, producing our morning tea. Still, seven-thirty found us shaved, 
dressed, and the train jerking its way into Euston Station. A war scene of 
soldiers and confusion met our eyes. Troops, weighted down with gear, 
poured into the station; they looked as if they really carried the white man’s 
burden, and having sat up the night in smoky carriages didn’t help their 
appearance. I turned to a Paymaster Lt.-Commander in our group and re- 
marked, ““You know, we’re damn’ lucky to have gotten sleepers.”’ 

I deposited my gear, nine pieces in all, at the check room close by. 
Amongst this luggage were foot-lockers literally bulging with boxes of 
chocolates, glazed fruits, cans of sliced pineapple, Canadian smoked bacon, 
tinned ham, tongue, turkey, chicken, eggs, anchovies, figs, olives, salted 
nuts, things mostly unobtainable on account of the war. Some of these 
were ear-marked for old friends at Greenwich, some for Johnny and Phy]. 
I hadn’t seen them since the summer of 42 and it was now late April 1944. 
With my gear checked, I was free to move. 

Pay and I queued for a cab which we shared into London and, after 
dropping him at his home, I drove on to the Admiralty and soon I stood 
before the gate of Queen Anne’s Mansions. Producing my naval identifica- 
tion for the guard I passed into the courtyard and headed smartly towards 
the main entrance when a large black cat, slyly eyeing my approach, captured 
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and held my attention, provoking thoughts . . . I was being confronted with 
a harbinger of evil. 

Not me! I wasn’t playing. I did an about turn, retracing steps, passing 
the guard, who’d just let me if, with a pleasant ““Good morning to you too.” 
I looked for the nearest open pub. What was called for was one for the 
road... a new road free of unpleasant forebodings. An hour later, fortified 
and refreshed, I reappeared before the guard who eyed me with an amused 
look. Minutes later I faced Commander Deneys, the new R.N.V.R. Appoint- 
ments Officer. 

He smiled as though he held good news for me. We exchanged 
pleasantries whilst I anxiously awaited word from him of my new appoint- 
ment. I naturally expected one no worse than my last . . . actually I’d rather 
supposed it would be either an immediate command or one to a senior 
‘brass-hat’ destroyer for a short-period of training. 

Instead, he asked me for my preference . . . ‘as if it mattered’. It sounded 
alarming. It quickly proved so. . . there was no ship awaiting me and here 
I’d been rushed from New York as if every hour was of consequence. 
Disillusionment engulfed me. More leave in the interim. I didn’t care for 
leave now. 

He reviewed a list: vacancies varied from appointments requiring 
immediate filling to those in the offing, of new ships being completed, of 
old ships in for repairs soon to be ready for duty again. There were also 
openings provided by routine replacement of officers who had served their 
stretch in a ship and were due for a change. 

There were also jobs coming into existence by the magnitude of 
‘invasion’ plans . . . which were taking priority on manpower and ships. 
He mentioned a liaison opening at Portsmouth and Plymouth between 
the U.S. and Royal Navies, an interesting task which would be important 
during the invasion and where I could be helpful, knowing both. The 
appointment called for a Lieutenant-Commander. It was a shore job. I’d 
been trained for sea. I couldn’t imagine anything worse after all the winters 
on active sea duty than to be ashore on the day of the invasion. I called 
attention to my recommendations for a command. 

“We'll see what we can find for you,” he said. I left him knowing no 
mote of my future than before. I was in the dark with time on my hands 
until I heard from the Second Sea Lord’s office of my new appointment 
... to what? To where? 

Leaving the Admiralty I strolled through Whitehall, Trafalgar Square, 
Piccadilly, spending a few hours in seeing London of ’44. The surging tides 
of war had altered the London I first met. Then it was noticeably spotted 
with the uniform of every nationality whose country had been over-run 
by the Germans; it was picturesque, a heroic scene. Though American help 
was great and felt, there were no American uniforms to be seen. Then the 
pound was a pound and went a long way. 

Now in the streets I met my fellow countrymen everywhere. They 
leaned against lamp-posts, they stood on corners, and others walked arm- 
in-arm with young ladies who chewed gum. The khaki of the G.I. had 
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become a big part of the scene of London, blotting out the colour schemes 
contributed by the many other nationalities. Like everything else America 
did, it was wholehearted, not half-way. The Dorchester Hotel, where General 
Eisenhower was often to be seen, and Grosvenor Square, where the U.S. 
Navy had taken up offices had become almost as much American as any 
sector in the States. With the G.I. came an influx of money. Pound notes 
were wafted and tossed about like flakes in a snowstorm and they literally 
melted in one’s hand. Americans, renowned for their generous tipping, 
left in their wake new standards of gratuities and I was quickly confronted 
with the results. 

The London cabbies I remembered in ’41 were a fine ‘type’ doing honour 
to their calling, giving no thought to risk: now, a goodly portion scrutinized 
potential fares, passing one up, stopping only where a generous tip was 
to be expected. I felt this keenly for I wore the British uniform and several 
times that morning I knew what it felt like to be passed-up by cabs. It 
was the same with some of the hotels. Rates had risen, crowded London 
gave ample opportunity for preference, and availability of rooms were 
swayed by incentives I soon discovered. The ‘Battle of Britain’ London 
I became acquainted with in ’41 was gone. To survive on British service 
pay was no longer a problem; you just couldn’t. I dug deeper into my 
reserves. 

But these were not the only changes. Arrived at Greenwich, there too 
things had not been static. Air-raids had been severe. In the courtyard of 
King William building a gaping hole showed the results of a direct hit. 
It was this bomb that killed my friend Commander Chalmer, who once 
told me they sound worse than they really are. This same bomb very 
nearly took another, Commander MacLean, my Instructor of “Back to School 
Days’. He fortunately escaped with a bad shaking. There was ample evidence 
of the attacks Greenwich area had rocked to in the time IJ had been away. 
No longer did the Wrens occupy Queen Anne building. They had been 
moved to another town where the dangers of air-raids weren’t as grave. 

I needed something to keep me active... not leave. The next few 
days I took long rides into the country by bus, tram, underground and 
railway; anything to keep me on the go. Everywhere my eyes rested on large 
caravans of army trucks and trailers snaking their converging ways to the 
Channel ports of England. Over the streets of London, through towns, 
villages and over highways, land convoys rolled. Trains and railway stations 
were jammed with troops; it was as if a master mind were moving pawns and 
Great Britain was the chessboard. Motion everywhere, everything on wheels 
moving. Yet there was a quietness about it all. Everyone with eyes could see 
it. No one seemed to notice it, leastways to speak of it. The air was tense 
with invasion. 

England was a big camp of vast armies of British, American and 
Dominion troops. As one Australian remarked, ‘“They have so many troops 
here now they’ll have to put up more balloons or we’ll all drown.”’ There 
was no leave. That had been stopped in the three fighting services. A few, 
like myself, were on call. 
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In hospitals, there was a beehive of activity. The very word ‘invasion’ 
was already a nightmare to doctors, nurses and staffs. The cry was for 
space, space and yet more space. In the surgical wards single beds were being 
replaced by double-deckers.” Nurses’ leave had all been cancelled. Britain 
was making ready to cope with casualties in the fighting forces in quantities 
that staggered imagination. In the homes of England for weeks, ‘It’ had 
been any day now. Tonight, tomorrow, maybe the night after. 

About the middle of May a new ‘pointer’ hit home... mail; I wasn’t 
getting any. The fact was, letters hadn’t come out of this vast camp ‘Britain’ 
for many days now. I realized: time must be getting close, no chances are 
being taken of a leak. Yet how many letters were being written by soldiers 
and left with padres to be sent on, “If... in case they don’t give mea return 
ticket. You know what I mean, Padre.” 

But still my new appointment hung fire. It very much appeared in the 
years to come, when a grandchild might normally turn to a grandparent and 
ask, “But, grandaddy, what did you do in the big invasion?” I should have 
to say, “Oh, I sat around in naval uniform in London, waiting for something 
to happen.” 

On Friday, May 26th, my spirits were resting on Pusser’s shoe leather. 
No mail! Not a word from the Admiralty! And another long week-end 
before me. I accepted Johnny’s invitation to come out with him that night 
and spend a week at Uxbridge. Even Johnny, whom I hadn’t seen since his 
return from a trip to Scotland, commented on my silence during the ride 
to his cottage. But I came to a decision: Monday morning I would drop 
in at the Admiralty and see whether they’d completely forgotten me. 

It was during a late breakfast, Saturday, when the ’phone rang and 
Phyllis, who’d been expecting a call, sang out: “It’s for you, Alex, Greenwich 
is on the wire.” 

My heart commenced thumping with the first words I heard: “A 
signal for you from the Admiralty, sir. You’re to report immediately to 
Captain ‘D’, Orrel Hey, Liverpool, for your appointment.” 

I commenced packing the two bags I had brought out with me, the 
remainder of my sea gear having been untouched, held in readiness at 
Greenwich. 

Train schedules were now subject to frequent alterations, and departure 
times were given only in person, on presenting identification. Tomorrow, 
being Sunday, I decided to check my luggage at the station that morning. 
A lorry was arranged. Arrived in front of the London Midland and Scottish 
Railway Station at Euston, I contacted the R.T.O. and learned I could 
catch the twelve o’clock train for Liverpool with reasonable certainty. 
If I missed that, or schedule altered, there was yet a later train which would 
atrive at Liverpool in time for my deadline. My luggage was checked in 
at the station for the morrow’s departure. 

This attended to, at fourish on this warm Saturday afternoon, I called 
on Commander Deneys at the Admiralty. He greeted me with: “You’ve 
received your appointment, I hope? Sorry such little notice. Ship sails at 
‘midnight tomorrow. Can you make it all right?” he asked, looking at me. 
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“Yes, sit! My luggage is at the station now. I’ll be in Liverpool at fivish 
tomorrow. Can you tell me something of my appointment, sir? Telegram 
only states, ‘Report to Captain ‘D’, Orrel Hey’,” I reminded him. 

“You’ve been appointed Number One in H.M.S. Wren. The C.O. is a 
Lieutenant-Commander, R.N.R., very senior though,” he added. I heard 
no more. All I could think was: Jesus Maria! That Goddamn black cat was 
right . . . disappointment, disillusionment is here. I knew it and people 
say they don’t believe in it. 

Commander Deneys, observing my face had dropped, registering 
disappointment and astonishment, waited for me to recover from the 
shock of finding myself appointed to a junior ship with a Lt.-Commander 
R.N.R. as my Captain, an occurrence I’d been assured couldn’t possibly 
happen. He remarked: 

“Might get command later,” and with an understanding look added: 
“You of course know that’s Captain Walker’s Group.” 

So it was! Wren was one of the famous Captain Walker’s Striking 
Force! Any officer would be delighted with such an appointment. 

“It is a great privilege serving under Captain Walker,’ I admitted, 
cheering up. 

Different from what I’d expected, but a great Captain to serve under. 
At least I could be certain of seeing action. Had the appointment been in 
Captain Walker’s ship, the flotilla leader Starling, there couldn’t have been 
one better. But there wasn’t an opening. Still, I silently wondered how 
much I would learn aboard Wren to help me towards the command I’d been 
several times recommended for. 

I wasn’t optimistic, there were very few reserves like Lt.-Commander 
Eric Mackay, R.N.R. But it was Captain Walker’s famous Second Escort 
Group and that was something I was thinking when: 

“Do you have your travelling warrant?’ asked Commander Deneys. 

“Not yet, sir,”’ I replied. 

“Better have one, in case of priorities. Come! Pll show you where! 
A bit late for Saturday, but we should find someone to issue it,’’ he said, 
taking the lead. 

Warrant in my pocket, I looked at him with an eye to leaving and smiled, 
“Good-bye, sit, and thank you.’’ 

“Good luck, Cherry! Cheerio!”’ said Commander Deneys as we stood 
outside his office. His day’s work was not over though it was Saturday 
afternoon. 

I boarded the Piccadilly Line, headed again for Uxbridge where Johnny 
expected me unless he heard to the contrary. It was an hour’s ride from 
here, and once seated in the London Underground my thoughts, because 
of my appointment, drifted to the different types of officers in the Royal 
Navy... the R.N., R.N.R. and R.N.V.R. 

R.N. were of course the regulars; R.N.R. were the reserves drawn from 
the Merchant Navy, from men who officer Britain’s ocean liners and other 
sea-going vessels; the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve were gentlemen 
officers drawn from amongst the yachtsmen and landsmen. 
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It is astonishing how in times of war the R.N.R. and the R.N.V.R., 
after a period of training, fill the many duties required of naval officers to 
sail a warship out on active duty. In the case of the R.N.R. chaps the ways 
of ships and the sea are not lew to them. Learning to fight a warship comes 
natural to them. But naval customs, discipline and ‘K.R. and A.I.’ are 
singularly navy; they must learn these too, if they are to rise to successful 
command in a warship. 

With the R.N.V.R., they have all to learn . . . ships, the sea, the art of 
manceuvting a ship into battle position as well as naval customs, discipline, 
and “K.R. and A.J.’ Even with these great handicaps a landsman ‘enjoys’ 
from his starting point, it is quite renarkable how many splendid officers 
came from their ranks, rising to command. 

My thoughts reverted to the Captain of Wren and to Lieutenant the Hon. 
Peter Vanneck, who was the Number One and from whom I was now to 
take over. Commander Deneys had told me the Captain was R.N.R. and the 
officer I was relieving was R.N. Very few men like leaving destroyers and 
sloops for other ships. I couldn’t help wondering why Lieutenant Vanneck 
had submitted request for another appointment, one to motor torpedo- 
boats. It was his own request to leave the ship that made a vacancy in 
this ‘Group’. A group almost all officers would have considered themselves 
fortunate to be appointed to. I suppose I could have asked Commander 
Deneys, but it isn’t done, and now I couldn’t help thinking on it. 

Was Wren an unhappy ship? Was it the Captain, or was it because 
Vanneck thought there was more excitement in the fast torpedo-boats which 
often made raids on the German-held ports? 

I knew how difficult it could be for a Number One to run a warship under 
a Commanding Officer who was a reserve, no matter how good a sea officer 
he might be, if he was not a firm believer in naval custom, discipline, and 
thoroughly versed in King’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions—the 
‘Laws of the Navy’, all of which a regular officer in the Royal Navy is 
suckled on from childhood. In these Lt.-Commander Mackay, R.N.R., had 
been singularly strong, and Commander Colin Campbell, R.N., personified 
all these by his every action, lived by them. What would the new Captain 
be like? The black cat that had crossed my path that morning came back 
to mind as answer and I crossed my fingers, hoped for the best and com- 
menced thinking of getting off the train, for Uxbridge was the next stop. 

At Bourne Cottage, Phyl and Johnny were waiting to hear my good 
news as I entered full of spirits; a change from the glum expression they 
had been observing on my face. 

I told them of my lucky break and how keenly I was looking forward 
to the morrow. Inwardly I was thinking if anybody was likely to see action, 
judging from past exploits, it was certainly Captain Walker’s Second 
Striking Force. 

With action to look forward to a decided change took place in me— 
I was cheerful. It was just like old times again, being back with Johnny and 
Phyllis, who had married in the interim of my long two years’ absence abroad. 
Much water had flowed under London Bridge since last we were together in 
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England, so there was plenty to talk about if I was disposed to come out 
of my shell, stop thinking of myself and be sociable. 

Sunday at Johnny’s house is a day of rest. I awakened at dawn... half 
past eight in this house. I showered, shaved and packed the last of my gear. 
Breakfast finally came: ham and egg, coffee, toast and marmalade, and this 
after four years of war. We sat on the verandah facing the garden. Joan 
Auten, who worked at the American Embassy, was a week-end guest, and 
the four of us indulged in frivolous conversation, ending up with, “Someone 
ought to mix a cocktail.’ Johnny thought he might do it. Phyllis thought she 
might if she had to... Joan suggested, “If you like I will do them.” Johnny 
and Phyl, remaining seated in the sun, looked very pleased with Joan. 
Joan may not have known it, but Johnny and Phy] both had an idea it would 
turn out that way. Of course if it didn’t they were hooked. 

My wrist-watch reminded me it was time I was leaving. Better to have 
a half-hour extra than miss the train by a few minutes. All week the weather 
had been bad, now that I would have liked sitting a bit under a warm sun, 
I had to be off. Once again, I bade my old friends cheerio. As I turned 
into the adjacent road to meet the bus, I was hailed by good old Warwick, 
a friend, whom I had met through Johnny. 

“Come! Step in! V’ll give you a lift,” he said, placing my two small 
handbags in the station wagon. “I’m going that way, thought I’d meet 
you.” In four minutes I was shaking him by the hand, ‘“‘Cheerio.” 

I boarded the Baker Street train of the London Underground which 
pulled out of Uxbridge almost as soon as I was seated. At eleven-forty I 
followed the porter wheeling my gear to the train at Euston Station; he 
also found me a seat. I was on my way, glad to be going back on active 
duty. 

Dreary hours passed. The ride was tiresome but at long last, outside: 
the car conductor and porters were shouting: “Lime Street Station! Lime 
Street Station!” 

It was Sunday, 5.35 p.m. The train was a bit late, but I’d arrived. Liver- 
pool! Last time I was here was in July of ’42. Almost two years had slipped 
by. It was here I came to join Reading and Evadne. I unconsciously looked 
around for familiar faces of naval types, but those I saw were all new. | 
Liverpool looked the same, no trouble recognizing this place. 

The porter found me a cab, and placing my luggage aboard I was on 
my way. I told the cabby to take me to the Royal Liver Building first and 
wait for me whilst I reported to the Flag Officer and O.O.D. I introduced 
myself to the Duty Wren at the desk, producing my identification card. In a 
few minutes I was speaking with the Flag Officer’s secretary and learnt 
H.M.S. Wren was at Gladstone Dock, the spot Captain Walker’s famous 
‘Second Escort Group’ called home, and there I was now headed. 
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We descended a rope-ladder, looking no doubt like small caterpillars 
suspended in space, as thousands of G.I.s, doctors and nurses waved a 
cheery good-bye. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


WREN OF SECOND ESCORT GROUP 


“(( \LADSTONE DOCK,” I sang out to the cabby who awaited me. It 

took just those words to make me realize how lucky I had been 
since leaving London. Troop movements were huge. I had fully expected 
to encounter delays en route, instead I had luck even to the taxi, and now 
I recognized the dockyard as it hove into sight. It hadn’t changed much 
from 742. 

The guard at the gate scrutinized cabby’s registration and papers; he 
studied my naval identification and appointment slip and passed us through. 
Cabby picked out Wren even before I did and in minutes we were alongside. 

Before my eyes lay the Second Escort Group whose officers were all 
reputed to be decorated with the D.S.C. or the D.S.O. Even now I could 
scarcely believe I was looking at the flotilla leader Star/ing, and astern of her 
was Wildgoose. | was fascinated by these famous sloops. They were larger 
than destroyers but smaller than the lightest cruiser. I wondered how long 
it would be before I met Captain Walker or even caught a glimpse of 
this ‘one-man’ menace to the U-boats and who led these sloops into 
action. 

Several officers boarding Starling excited my curiosity. I was to get to 
know them well for the first was Lieutenant Filleul, Star/ing’s Number One; 
the second was Captain Walker’s secretary, Lieutenant Johnson; and the 
third was Lieutenant Archie Pitt, Starling’s green-striper Asdic specialist. 
They halted a moment before the ‘X’ gun, in conversation. My interest 
shifted to the armament. Each of these sloops bristled with three turrets 
of twin 4-inch guns. I was to witness the deadly rain of shot that poured 
from them in action. U-boat survivors were to stare at them with even greater 
respect. 

The officers had gone below. I was still studying the sloops when the 
cabby came to my side and remarked: 

“Wonderful ships, sir. Captain Walker’s group! Was in the Navy 
myself, the last war.”’ 

Leaving my luggage in the cab, I boarded Wren. The Duty Bosun’s 
Mate showed me to the Wardroom where a party was in swing ... what a 
party! The departing Number One, Lieutenant the Hon. Peter Vanneck, 
broke away from a group to meet me. He told me he had just received 
word of his appointment to M.T.B.s—motor torpedo-boats—and was expec- 
ting me. He was elated that I had arrived to take over. His elation was 
such that it instantly recalled the black cat of Queen Anne’s Mansions and 
revived suspicion. He detailed two ratings to bring my luggage aboard. 
He didn’t seem to waste time. I said good-bye to cabby who’d been almost 
as interested in these sloops as I was. 


Back in the Wardroom, Peter commenced introducing me. 
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“This is Lieutenant Taylor, otherwise known as Junior. He’s Gunnery 
Control Officer. 

“How are you?” I said, shaking hands with a heavy-set blond-haired 
chap. 

ENGnietds to get some joy out of life,” he grinned boyishly. “Meet 
my wife. Wouldn’t think she could boss me but she does.” 

I looked at Junior . . . over six feet, his wife a head shorter, and smiled. 

“Oh, Guns, meet the new Number One,”’ said Peter, introducing me to 
Sub-Lieutenant Brown. He was red-faced with slightly reddish hair. He 
had a jovial disposition, and was full of dry wit. 

Gaily frocked wives, girl-friends, Wren officers, R.A.F. Coastal Com- 
mand pilots, naval officers from Starling, Wildgoose and from other ships 
in harbour mingled in the Wardroom. They were all in the highest of spirits. 
Taking a gin and lime, my first drink since leaving Uxbridge that morning, 
I joined in the gaiety. The party had been going for hours and the R.A.F., 
new to the steady Navy pace, as if by signal, began retiring to the cabin 
bunks. I went out for a breath of fresh air myself and took another look 
at Wren. 

What was this! A head, an arm, parts of anatomy clothed in R.A.F. 
blue were hanging out of portholes draping the ship’s side. I looked to 
starboard. It was the same, except here feet were dangling out. Amazing 
sight! Had the portholes been larger some of them would have had to be 
fished out of the drink. I thought to myself how surprised the Admiral 
would be if he came down for a sudden visit. 

Going below again, I observed the party, though thinning out, was 
still going strong. 

“This is the new Number One,” said Junior, introducing me to a 
Lieutenant Roberts, Wren’s Asdic Officer. He was thin, tall and blond, a 
well-appearing chap with a pleasant voice. We shook hands. At this point 
he was literally floating through the clouds and memory of tonight was 
wrapped in a mist of Scotch ‘dew’. We would have to be introduced again 
tomorrow. 

“Come, this is a good time to meet the C.O., Lt.-Commander Woods,” 
said Peter, who’d been waiting for an opportunity. 

He led me to a lively group of service and civilian guests making merry, 
off to one side. In their midst stood the Captain in blue rig, with a flushed 
face and momentarily silent like a sphinx. He held an empty tumbler in 
his hand. He viewed my approach through fishy eyes that sparkled like 
the back-side of the bottle of Plymouth gin held by the Steward, alongside, 
busily pouring a fresh drink. It couldn’t be illusion, arising from my own 
state of vision I thought, for I’d only had a straight half-dozen by this time 
and my proven capacity hadn’t been scratched. 

“This is Wren’s new Number One, sir,” broke in Peter, introducing me. 

The Captain extended his hand with a movement, suggesting this was 
the right thing to do and he remembered it, and to confirm this nodded 
his head, saying, “(Have a drink, Number One.” He looked at me but his 
focus must have taken in something behind meas well, for the next moming 
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when we really met he remarked, ‘‘That’s strange, I thought you looked 
different.”’ 

“Where are the R.A.F, types?’ he inquired, suddenly marking the 
absence of the Air Force ‘blue’. 

“They’re stretched out in the cabins,” grinned Peter. “Sort of a forced 
landing. Can’t get them up. Guess they’ll have to sleep aboard, sir.” 

“Oh!” smiled Lt.-Commander Woods, brightening up. His thoughts 
seemed to be: Not doing so badly after all. Why he could still recognize 
the presence of a newcomer like myself, put out his hand and nod his head 
formally. The smile of one pleased with things graced his face. 

I found myself being introduced to Warrant-Officer Lang, our Chiefie; 
to Lieutenant Hunt, the ship’s Navigator; to Lieutenant Shaftoe, Sub- 
Lieutenant Green, all Wren officers; to Lieutenants Porter, Johnson, Archie 
Pitt, all of Starling. Chiefie placed a new Scotch-and-soda in my hand though 
I already held one. 

“You'll meet Doc later,” he said. “Fine chap! Looks after the ship’s 
liquor supplies in his spare time. Does damn’ well, as you see. Wren’s the 
envy of the Group; even Starling doesn’t do as well.” 

I nodded my head. The air that floated under the Wardtoom deckhead 
at this moment was literally the vapour of the finest Scotch and gin available 
to man. Doc’s taste was certainly the best. The hours flew. 

Straight after breakfast the Captain showed up in the Wardroom. 

“Nothing like a hot bath to get rid of last night’s effects,”’ he said. 

“Quite an evening!”’ replied Junior. There were rings under his eyes. 

“Yes, one of the unusual ones,” tossed in Roberts, massaging his 
forehead. 

The Captain turned, and stared at my face as though he were seeing 
it for the first time. 

“New Number One?” he said to me. There was no inflexion in his voice. 
It could have been a question or a statement. 

“Yes, sir! I met you last evening, if you recall,’ I said in a tone that 
brought sly grins to Junior’s and Roberts’s faces. 

““Yes,”’ said the Captain, “things look different this morning. It was 
one of the more spirited meetings of the clan. No doubt the excitement of 
overhanging events helped somewhat.’’ He rubbed his chin a moment and 
added: ‘‘We’re sailing tomorrow. Think you’ll have time to get acquainted 
with the ship by then?” 

“T think so, though it is a bit short notice. A “pierhead jump’ appoint- 
ment doesn’t give much chance for a proper turnover,”’ I remarked. 

“T’ll speak with Captain Walker’s secretary. Might arrange to have 
Vanneck remain another day, if you like,”’ suggested the Captain. 

“We could manage a proper turnover in that time,”’ I replied. 

I left the Captain to make a tour of the ship to become acquainted with 
her layout. Suddenly I stopped. Three ratings in conversation held my 
attention. 

“There’s no saying what this Yank’ll do,” continued the Cockney sailor. 
“T have a girl, she’s sitting quiet like ’aving ’erself a beer in the pub, as she 
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always does. One of these Yanks, on the loose, ups and sits down with ’er. 
Mind you, no introduction like. ’E says: ‘ Ow you, kid?’ She gives ’ima cold 
stare and I know ’ow cold that is, I do. But does it ’elp ’er! Na! The bloke 
carries right on as if she were smiling like. Persistent ’e is, and blimey, mate 

. ’e’s out dancing wid ’er before she ’erself knows what she’s doing— 
said so ’erself. My girl’s been queer-like since. Don’t act natural she don’t, 
and it’s a queer do she gives me. I never know when she’s ’appy ’aving 
me of not, no more. If she’s that queer just from knowing a Yank, imagine 
ow queer out new bloke must be, living with ’isself.” 

“Who'd ’ave believed it! Jimmy the One... a Yank!” spoke up the 
second. ‘‘’E’ll make a proper cock of the King’s Navvy.” 

“Aye, mates, we bought it proper this time,” admitted their shipmate. 
“Tt don’t look ’alf good.”’ 

“Proper do it is,”’ said the first. ‘‘’E’s going to ’ave us different like 
before this commission’s over. Strange and stubborn like they is. ’E’ll 
"ave us “is way. Mark you, mates. ’E’ll wear us down. And those that 
’as kids they won’t even know the old gent, ’e’ll be that different when ’e 
comes ’ome...’e’ll be queer-like without ’isself knowin’ what’s up. It doesn’t 
"appen sudden.” 

“Blimey, mate, that’s ’im standing there!”’ 

“Hello!” I laughed. “See you got me all weighed off.” 

There was a shuffling of feet, a colouring of faces but no conversation. 

“Look, chaps, I hadn’t intended saying this yet, but as the new Number 
One of Wren I have only one interest—a happy ship. I’m proud of being 
American as you are of being British. Don’t forget I also happen to wear 
the King’s uniform. I’m proud to serve in your Navy or I wouldn’t be here. 
You won’t find me letting it down, and as long as you don’t you will 
always find a friend in me. As long as you obey regulations and go through 
your Duty Petty Officer and Coxswain the door to my cabin is always open 
to you, particularly if you have troubles where I can be of help. Don’t 
judge me without a trial, chaps. And don’t think I hold anything against 
you for overhearing what I couldn’t help listening to. After all, it was quite 
interesting to me. After ve settled down and we’ve known each other a 
little longer I’d like to exchange views with you at one of the pubs.”’ 

I left them staring, with mixed expressions. 

After this I immediately sought out Petty Officer Richardson, the 
Coxswain. I waited to see what he was like, how far I could depend on him. 
I entered his office and introduced myself. We sat chatting, during which I 
weighed him off. I couldn’t have been luckier! He reminded me of old 
reliable Barnes, the Coxswain of Reading. A finer Coxswain than Richardson 
would have been hard to find. He was Navy to the core. I told him quite 
frankly that I looked to him to help me make Wren one of the happiest ships 
and that he could count on my help at any time. I then told him what I had 
just overheard. We had a good laugh together. A friendship developed 
between us from that day. 

I was back in the Wardroom still amused by my experience with the 
ratings when the Captain of Wren reappeared. 
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“Captain Walker is having a number of the officers for cocktails in his 
quarters. He would like you to come along. Wants to meet you. We’ll 
leave around eleven.” 

I looked at the time: a half-hour to go. It wasn’t long before the Captain 
and I were boarding Starling. Once on deck we proceeded forrard to the 
Commanding Officer’s quarters, and next I knew I stood before Captain 
F, J. Walker, C.B., D.S.O., R.N. . . . four gold stripes slashing across his 
sleeves, four D.S.O.s colouring his blue uniform. He stood about six feet 
and looked the ace U-boat killer. But to his friends and all who served 
or him he was a charming, arresting personality with a healthy, bronzed 
ace, 

“This is my new Number One, Captain, sir,’’ said Lt.-Commander 
Woods, introducing me. 

I looked into friendly, attractive eyes. ‘So you’re the American in our 
midst!’’ he said, smiling at me. “What would you like to drink?” 

“Scotch, please, sir,’”’ I replied. 

I was fascinated by the man. There was something about him, his smile and 
his manner, that made you feel privileged to serve under him. He welcomed 
me into the group and introduced me to Lt.-Commander Wemyss, Captain 
of Wildgoose, and to Lt.-Commander Darling, Captain of Loch Killin, who 
were standing alongside him at the time. There were several others I soon 
met and I discovered I was the most junior officer present, they all being 
Captains of ships in Second Escort Group, I being the only Number One 
present, though a Lieutenant-Commander myself. During the hour of cock- 
tails I had opportunity to chat with Lt.-Commander Darling, who I learnt 
was from Australia. He and I being the only two R.N.V.R. Lieutenant- 
Commanders present felt we had something in common, for in the Royal 
Navy the R.N.V.R. are looked on as ‘gentlemen’ rather than ‘seafaring 
people’. That we fight and command ships successfully comes as a complete 
surprise to the R.N. and R.N.R. Of the Commanding Officers with Captain 
Walker that morning I don’t think a single one would have risked a tuppence, 
even on a hundred-to-one bet, had they been asked to accept a wager on 
Lt.-Commander Darling’s ship doing something out of the ordinary, 
hanging up another record for the Second Escort Group. Like others who 
met Captain Walker, I left that morning a devoted follower. 

The next day was Thursday, May 30th. A buzz went round the group 
that the invasion was about to open up. To give credence to the rumour, 
warships began to slip quietly out. The immense Gladstone docks began to 
take on an emptiness that was unusual. We were almost the only group still 
secured to the quay. 

Then our orders came . . . delivered to Star/ing, not by a dashing naval 
courier as of old but by a trim blonde piece—a Wren despatch-rider. She 
almost took our minds off the war effort, but the mounting hustle aboard 
ships of making ready for sea brought all back to realities. We speculated 
what was in the signal, what our assignment would be. Rumours flew 
about the lower decks. Impatiently we waited for the clue which was not 
long in coming. 
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Starling was ander way, Wildgoose following and at last: 

“Let go for’ard!”’ 

“Let go, aft!’ 

Wren’s powerful propellers churned the water. We, too, were under way. 
Second Escort Group, in columns ahead, moved silently out. Starling 
leading the column, followed by Wildgoose, Wren, Dominica, Lochy, Loch 
Fada, Loch Killin, each in position assigned in the formation. 

Liverpool was fading in the distance. For some unfathomable reason 
we wete headed for Londonderry. Why, none of us could understand. We 
felt reasonably certain about the invasion, yet each knot logged took us 
farther and farther from the Channel ports. 

Only yesterday Lt.-Commander Woods had told me indications were that 
when the ‘show’ started we would be given duty off the French coast, and 
now when I asked him, ‘(How come this course?”’ he, with a disappointed 
look, shrugged his shoulders. 

It didn’t seem rational that Captain Walker’s Group would be used on 
‘Western Approaches’ duty at this time! Activity would all be in the English 
Channel! We were mystified, and I felt I’d been cheated of something 
I’d been waiting for ever since I left to board Ma/aya. I pondered on Second 
Escort Group’s bad break! These hard-hitting ships would be of great 
service escorting the troopships in the invasion. 

For a moment the thought clicked: it might not be invasion yet, none 
of us really knew. Or these movements could even be a bluff to mislead 
the watchful reconnaissance of the Luftwaffe that winged their way over 
the British Isles looking down from high altitudes. 

Darkness came on. Through the night Second Escort Group steamed 
northward. The Irish Sea looked gloomier than ever and a disgruntled 
Officer-of-the-Watch kept the warship in station 300 yards astern of Wi/dgoose. 
Ahead and to starboard, it was pitch black now, except for the periodic flash 
of a dim light from an occasional buoy, giving guidance through minefields. 
It kept Lieutenant Roberts’ troubled mind on his duty, for time of passing 
each light had to be entered in the bridge log. To the south-south-west the 
distant heavens reflected the glare of myriads of lights. It was Southern 
Ireland; there, there was no blackout. 

“Certainly a hard pill to swallow,” commented Junior, still thinking 
of the invasion as he retired to his cabin for a few hours’ sleep. 

“Captain would like to see you, sir,”’ said the Bridge Messenger, 
approaching me. 

“Very good,” I said, reaching for my cap. I knocked and poked my 
head into the Captain’s quarters. 

“You wish to see me, sir?’ I asked, looking into the face of a rather 
cheerful Captain. 

“Yes, Number One. Good news!”’ he said. “We anchor in Moville Bay, 
refuel, then await D-Day. We’re in the show.” 

“That’s wonderful! The ship’s company will take on new life when 
they hear it. The men have been awfully disheartened. I don’t suppose I 
may tell them anything or will you announce it over the broadcast?” I asked. 
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“No, nothing must be said about it for the present,”’ he cautioned, his 
expression showing how pleased he was with the turn of events. 

In a happier frame of mind I began to view Londonderry in a different 
light. Never dreamt I’d seevit again at this late stage in the wat. Back in 

the Wardroom I seated myself in a deep chair and lit my pipe, drawing 
’ contentedly. 

Londonderry! Shades of old Reading! I lapsed back to the winter of 
*41-2, recalling my old Captain Clift, Dumas, Chiefie Smith, Gunner 
Sanderson, Doc Crowley, Bradley, Chief Petty Officer Barnes, the super- 
lative Coxswain; Chief Stoker Adams, the mighty man on whom Chiefie 
depended, and a host of other faces. I could see them speaking, laughing, 
complaining, groaning. I could see them as though I were serving with 
them in Reading all over again. Old Derek Lee and his good ship Sardonyx 
appeared before me. Moville and Londonderry were engraved in my life 
in indelible ink, piquant experiences flitted through my memory. 

That’s the land where north is south and south is north. Contrariness 
is the accepted way of life in Ireland. If you don’t believe me . . . just take 
a look at a map and you will find that as you approach Lough Foyle, Southern 
Ireland is to the north and Northern Ireland is to the south. But the days 
when that confused me have long since past. 

On the Lough Foyle in Southern Ireland to the north of us—see what 
I mean?—stands a beautiful white house with colourful window-shutters 
and a porch. It’s a picturesque estate running down to the water’s edge 
in one direction and thence inland. A sort of place one would like to retire 
to, it seems so far removed from the world: a warm, sunny, peaceful haven 
to rest a weary soul. And how tired we felt after a trying winter crossing, 
bringing the convoy through the hell that was the Atlantic in 1941-42. 

But this view, with all its inspired cosiness, would have passed unnoticed 
to the Lease-Lend destroyer engaged in the grim duties of war, but for a 
charmingly vivacious blonde who waved a white handkerchief wildly to 
us as we steamed slowly past this place. 

Her pretty smiling face was the best test we ever had to check the 
setviceability of our binoculars. Several pairs were returned for survey 
because they didn’t come up to scratch .. . although the reason I quoted 
- to the Admiralty was ‘objects picked up were too obscure’. 

In 1941, those bleak sad days when we fought alone, our little blonde 
was the pet of the ship. Never did she fail us. No sooner would we come 
round the bend in the Lough then there we would see the wildly waving 
white handkerchief. Gradually the smiling face of our blonde angel would 
become visible, and a heaved sigh would leave the warship’s bridge, like 
a warm zephyr. 

They say faint heart ne’er won fair lady. The lady was fair and my 
heart... well, it certainly wasn’t faint. Try anything once. So the following 
afternoon, fortified by several drinks I imbibed at a little party in the Ward- 
room, I went off to my cabin to change into mufti, prepared to venture 
into the unknown some twenty-odd miles away. Naval uniform was taboo 
actoss the Irish border. 
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When I reappeared in civilian clothes with a large American hat and 
my pipe still hanging from my teeth, the Wardroom sobered up as they 
looked with grinning, questioning eyes. 

“Wonder what the Yank’s up to now. No good, I'll wager,”’ poked Doc. 

“Aren’t you taking the ukulele with you? It’s the best way, old chap, if 
youw’re going courting,” suggested Chiefie. ““You know the Irish are partial 
to wine and song, Yank.” 

I grinned quietly from ear to ear, thinking how surprised they’d be if 
they really knew my intended destination. "Midst much laughter and 
goodwill I made my way to the gangway, where the Quartermaster, while 
not forgetting to salute, gaped at my get-up like one of the seven wonders. 

My steps were directed to the border, thence, if my memory didn’t 
play tricks, to a spot designated on the warship’s chart by three bearings, at 
the intersection of which a White House would stand. I sauntered on, 
composing preliminary and winning phrases, and if all went well I could 
see myself sitting opposite ‘her’ over a hot cup of tea. 

I halted in my tracks, grinning, as I thought of the other officers in the 
Wardroom. What was to prevent one or two of them having the same idea? 
I mused. My whole approach would need to be revised or I might find 
myself in a ludicrous position. 

But I comforted myself with the thought: Impossible! The British 
are far too reserved for this sort of venture. A good naval scrap and they’re 
tops, in this sort of a situation they’d be lost as ‘Babes in the. Wood’. By 
golly, what a feather in my cap if I could really manage to have tea with 
her! I guess I’d have to bring back a snapshot or something to have the 
Doubting Thomases of the Wardroom believe it. 

Gosh, I’d be walking on air for weeks if I could bring her down to the 
Wardroom for tea as ‘My friend, So-and-So’. Uumm, I wonder what’s her 
name? Mustn’t forget to find out. With such thoughts I presented myself 
at the border. The Customs official scrutinized my naval identification. 

“An American, uh!’’ he murmured, lifting an eyebrow. “In the Royal 
Navy, uh!”’ He lifted two eyebrows and smiled at me. 

I found myself amongst new friends, being introduced as though that’s 
what I came for. 

“Oh, you must have a drink with us,”’ remarked several of the Southern 
Irish, in their pleasant brogue, their eyes twinkling. 

Well, fate certainly can play funny tricks. I agreed to one quick drink 
to be sociable, but when next I remembered my objective I found myself 
in the midst of a terrific party with the Southern Irish of both sexes having 
a thoroughly carefree time as only they know how. They just wouldn’t 
think of letting me go. They wouldn’t have it. Instead they kept introducing 
me to new faces. 

“Meet Lieutenant Cherry. He’s from America, New York. He’s in- the 
Royal Navy.” 

Every one of them seemed to have friends or relations back in the 
States. They kept asking if I knew so-and-so, Danny O’Brien, Tom McCarthy 
or the O’Connors in New York. When I knew a family by the name, even if 
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they weren’t sure they were the same O’Connors, it called for another round 
of drinks. 

There was one colleen, I remember, who boasted a relative on the 
New York motor-cycle poliée force. “Did I know him?” 

“I most likely do. He’s probably given me a ticket for speeding, so 
many have. Don’t see how he could possibly have missed me.” 

‘At that stage of the party I believed it myself. The very thought of one 
of their relatives giving me a ticket seemed to be their idea of really good 
clean fun. This produced a drink that really made my eyes bounce in their 
sockets. 

When the time came for parting I don’t remember to this day when 
that took place or where, or how I crossed the border or how I even got 
back to the ship. When I awoke next morning or some morning after. . . 
I was stating into the eyes of my servant who was shaking me. I gazed 
about recognizing things slowly. Oh yes, there were the mufti clothes hang- 
ing up properly. It must have been a dream. I never hung clothes up that 
carefully after a night out... habit didn’t extend that far. 

“It’s time for breakfast, sir,”’ said the sailor. 

“Breakfast!” I muttered. “I don’t remember having dinner.” 

A grin swept his face. Chiefie appeared. 

“Where’ve you been, Yank? We missed you.” 

“Oh, thought I’d drop in on someone for a spot of tea,”’ I said, figuring 
that was a fairly truthful statement. 

“Tea!” he blurted. “Good Lord, man! We like our tea in England as 
well as anybody. Even we don’t spend two days at it.” 

So! Well, at least I know that much now. And I thought of the young 
lady, the last I remembered speaking with and wondered. 

It wasn’t long thereafter Reading sailed out. Another convoy had to be 
taken across and we were heading for the rendezvous. As we steamed up 
to the little White House in Southern Ireland to the north of us, there she 
was, waving her handkerchief wildly at us. 

On this last day in May, and now two years older, once more I’m bound 
for Ireland, the land where north is south and south is north. Londonderry 
again! An old familiar place, the jumping-off ground for many of us on 
convoy duty back in ’41-42 when over a gin or a whisky we learned from 
each other’s experience. 

As the Second Escort Group sailed up the Lough Foyle—in Southern 
Ireland to the north of us—there was the beautiful White House with its 
colourful window-shutters. Such a beautiful estate! I recalled the blonde 
young lady waving wildly to the Lease-Lend destroyer Reading as she sailed 
trimly past the White House, inbound from sea. 

But there was no waving now. The White House still stood, but it was 
strange, cold and lifeless. It would all seem like a dream except that I still 
remember a wizard hangover associated with it. That seems ages ago now, 
back in the early years of the war. 

We steamed through the Moville defence boom into the bay and secured 
to an oiler. Refuelled, Second Escort Group lay at anchor. There was no 
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shore leave, but we didn’t mind that. There was little excitement Moville 
Bay could offer us in 1944. The heyday of naval activities from Londonderry 
when I knew it were gone. The Battle of the Atlantic was now in hand, and 
with invasion, if successful, Londonderry and its approaches at Moville 
Bay would return to almost a peacetime atmosphere. Of course, we could still 
buy silk stockings, cheese, and dozens of eggs from the small launches and 
row-boats that put out from Southern Ireland across the bay, to the north 
of us. Eggs are something when families do not see one in weeks, months. 

Soon these small craft would commence chugging out, rowing out, lay- 
ing alongside to barter or trade. This I knew from Reading days and in *44 
it hadn’t changed. Even as I had expected, fifteen dozen eggs, I had pur- 
chased for gifts, now occupied the safest spot in my cabin: if they survived 
the invasion. 

It was June 1st. The sun had long since set when orders arrived, “Weigh 
anchors.”’ 

Second Escort Group responded. The stillness that hung over the bay 
was broken by the sound of labouring capstans and of the noisy rattling 
of anchor chains being heaved in. On Wren’s fo’c’sle a rating played a torch 
on the anchor cable coming slowly up and inboard, yet another held a 
hose-pipe over the fairlead washing off the mud that clung to the shackles. 

H.M.S. Starling was under way, Wildgoose followed, and with neat 
timing, from Wren’s fo’c’sle, boomed Junior’s voice, “Anchors a-weigh!”’ 

In Dominica, Lochy, Loch Fada and Loch Killin the same activity was taking 
place. Second Escort Group steamed out... a long column of warships 
... Starling leading. 

Now, we truly moved in the hands of Him who moves us. As we 
approached the White House blanketed in cold night, I looked. Of course, 
there was nothing there, and I felt a curious interest in the trim blonde 
figure now clothed in mystery. I speculated on ever seeing that wild waving 
handkerchief again, leading to a pretty smile. The answer was remoter than 
remote. 

Cheerio, Blondie, ghost of days gone by when the war was young and 
our trials many. 

As the gathering gloom envelops the little White House, I leave—possibly . 
for ever—this strange, contrary land, forming the gateway to Western 
Approaches where the Battle of the Atlantic was very nearly lost for the 
Allies. 

With Lough Foyle entrance buoy abeam we altered course for Molfre 
Bay near Holyhead. It was almost back where we came from, days ago. Why 
Molfre Bay? Almost as puzzling as why Londonderry? It was like a giant 
game of chess, we the pawns, I thought, as I stood watch on the bridge, 
observing Wren’s bow cutting through the seas at decent speed, following 
in the wake left by Starling and Wildgoose. 

Hours passed, the little White House on Lough Foyle already lay many 
miles behind us. S%ar/ing, in the lead, chewed up the waters, throwing back 
a frothy white through which we all ploughed, churning and rechurning 
the same strip of sea as we steamed one behind another, in station, leaving 
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a phosphorescent white ribbon which could be seen for miles astern. A 
reconnaissance Luftwaffe ’plane scouting movements from above couldn’t 
help noting this white band denoting passage of ships to the south’ard, but 
a capable Admiralty knew all this and was playing the game so well it 
kept us all guessing. We ourselves didn’t know what our next move was. 

It turned out Larne was our next stop en route. Here Second Escort 
Group idled several days. Restricted shore leave was permitted and a good 
time was had by all, but all this was soon behind us. One night we sailed 
out, gathering speed as we went. Our course led to a floating gunnery 
target, for Captain Walker obviously wasn’t taking his ships into action 
without a warming-up ‘shoot’. The target area was soon lit up with star 
shells and echoing to the sound of gunfire. This continued for some time 
as each warship had a work-out. This done with, Second Escort Group 
started forming up. Ours wasn’t the only group on the move. Scanning the 
seas through my glasses I picked up the silhouettes of destroyers steaming 
in the opposite direction. We passed a large convoy of merchantmen with 
their Escorts outward bound and we overtook inward-bound ships. The 
Irish Sea literally bristled with movement of men-o’-war going hither 
and thither. There was an undercurrent of exciting times in the offing. 

Our group arrived outside Molfre Bay at dawn. As we steamed into the 
entrance a staggering view met our eyes. Columns upon columns of war- 
ships lay smartly at anchor. Prominent fighting groups—famous sloops, 
destroyers, corvettes who had done excellent work in the war effort—we 
saw for the first time in years. In four years of war I had never seen such a 
vast gathering of warships. Into this large bay steamed our Group to take 
up our assigned position amongst them. 

These ships’ companies were only a part of the fighting forces. How 
it tingled to feel I was one amongst them, trained and picked to face the 
anger of this monstrous Mephistopheles and his satanic hordes. The confi- 
dence of trained men permeated over the bay on this rainy windy morning. 
We felt our strength as we gazed fondly at the numerous columns of White 
Ensigns waving proudly in the strong breeze. 

Not at all like days gone by when we were few, scattered far and wide 
to cover the vast seas, doing duty at the mercy of chance. But these were 
only the hounds of the Navy. There were battleships, cruisers, aircraft 
carriers, all at the ready, in anchorages of their own from which they too 
would steam at the press of the button, D-Day. 

Shore leave was forbidden. Permission to visit other ships was for- 
bidden. Mail was stopped yet, below decks, men wrote for this might be 
their last chance. Invasion! Without it we knew we could never be back 
with loved ones for more than ‘seven days’ at a time at best. Yet with it 
many of us would not be back at all. Without D-Day life offered nothing 
but terror and war as a future existence. An apprehensive eagerness swept 
aside our fear. No one who had had a taste of dive bombers against a convoy 
had any doubts of what was in store for us. You can’t run on a bridge. You 
can’t even dive into a fox-hole. You just stand, face it, and fight back. Our 
own soldiers packed aboard troopships ate helpless. It’s a time when the 
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Allied Navies must do all—fight their way in, receive the first blows as 
they blast the Atlantic Wall, clearing a path for the troops to roll their own 
guns ashore and win a foothold. Hitler would throw against us everything 
he had from skies, seas, beneath the seas and from the shores, which we 
would be facing, contesting every foot of the way. That we expected. There 
would be the beaches up which many thousands of soldiers would scramble 
to come to grips with and drive back a relentless enemy bent on hurling us 
from the shore. Casualties would be heavy, many would die. And aboard 
warships that carried surgeons, scalpels and bandages were being made 
ready in the sick bays. 

A signal came, ““Top-up with fuel!’ 

The seas were choppy. Strong shifting winds kept swinging the anchored 
tanker about, but Svzar/ing, manceuvred in masterly fashion by Captain 
Walker, came alongside and topped-up. She was followed by Wi/dgoose. 
Then Wren gingerly made her approach alongside to fuel-up. Topped with 
fuel, ammunitioned and provisioned to remain at sea for a long period 
Second Escort Group again anchored and settled down to wait for the gong 
that would sound ‘action stations’ in the mighty armada. 

The warships tugged and chafed at their anchor chains as though they 
too were impatient for the signal which would let them loose. Time 
dragged. 

The following morning was Sunday and in the Royal Navy that meant 
church services. In our ship, as no doubt in all others that morning, men 
mustered for prayer. Even a little faith carries a long way in meeting the 
uncertain hours that were fast coming upon us. The Lord’s Day passed 
slowly. Dinner had been exceptionally good, the cook had outdone himself. 
That evening aboard men read, slept and waited. I lounged in a deep com- 
fortable seat in the Wardroom, smoking my pipe, thinking of my last visit 
to New York. Occasionally I cast a glance towards Junior, seated nearby, 
looking solemn and quiet. He sat sipping a port, turning the pages of an 
old I/ustrated London News. 

“Hello!” he said, brightening. ‘“Look at the map. Remember the old 
legend of the Sargasso Sea?”’ 

I nodded and smiled. “It’s supposed to be the lost country of Atlantis — 
where mermaids once basked on its shimmering blue surface luring sailors 
from their ships. I could stand some of that luring,”’ I said, indulging in a 
lusty sigh. “I’d jump overboard in a minute.” 

Junior chuckled. “You believe the legend?” 

I shrugged, lighted my pipe and crossed my knees. “Who knows what 
was true a thousand, two thousand years ago in this world of ours? We 
live such a short time and see so little. Personally I’d like to believe mer- 
maids were true,”’ I said wistfully. “Still, through the ages there have been 
learned scholars who held that all legends and myths embody some actual 
truth. It’s in the telling and retelling where the facts are distorted. Do 
you believe in a Hereafter?” I asked, warming to the theme. 

Junior looked at me with amused surprise, a thin wisp of smoke curled 
upwards from the lighted cigarette he held. 
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“Never gave it a thought,” he said. “What’s that got to do with the 
Sargasso legend?” 

“Well, if the one is true, there may be something in the other,”’ I said, 
gazing at him over the bowl of my pipe. “Some of us may be occupying 
berths in Davy Jones’s Locker before another week’s over. Maybe it’s time 
we thought about it.” 

“Better have a drink, Number One . . . bring you back to earth,” he 
said, grinning at me. 

“That’s damn’ decent of you. Don’t mind if I do.” I blew a ring of 
smoke and watched it drifting, being sucked out of the open porthole. 
“There’s one thing about the Navy though,” I said, “if your time comes 
at sea, there’s something futuristic about it. As if you’re really not through 
but disappear into an exciting new realm beneath the sea. If one must die 
I think I prefer that way. Think of the famous men who’ve gone down to 
the bottom of the sea. If there’s anything beyond this earthly existence a 
fellow would find lots of good company from those derelict ships. The 
poor devils in the Army, when they buy it, they’re really through, just 
buried in the muck. Can’t see a damn’ thing good about the Army.” 

“Oh, it’s really not that bad,”’ said Junior, still grinning. “Know a 
number of fine chaps in it. They’re quite happy.” 

“T think if I go to Davy Jones’s Locker I’ll head for the Sargasso. It’s 
a helluva climate in the English Channel... no place to wait for Resurrec- 
tion.” 

“Have you gone barmy, Number One?” laughed Junior. “Steward, 
hurry those drinks.” 

“No,” I said. “I’m just looking at the sunny side of death. After all, 
what is it but an off-duty period to Resurrection Day? And if there is no 
Hereafter, well, ’'ve been fooled and that’s the end of Cherry.” 

The Steward brought the drinks. 

“Cheers!” I said, sipping my whiskey-and-water. 

“Supposing there is something beyond death,” said Junior in an amused 
tone, ‘“what do you propose doing?” 

I stared into the space beyond Junior and I could feel my eyes lighting 
up with the picture I visioned. , 

“Seek out Father Neptune’s daughters,”’ I said, my voice warming 
to the thought. “And with a string of nymphs at my side, settle down in 
the lost land of Atlantis to enjoy the centuries until one day Gabriel blows 
his horn and I’m summoned from my paradise for Judgment Day. Imagine 
yourself! The Hun has done you in,” I said, stopping to sip my drink; 
“you find yourself on the bottom of the English Channel. But being a 
sea-rover you don’t stay there for long. After ‘an adventurous and exciting 
undersea journey you artive in the land of the heart’s desire, blessed with 
an abundance of all good things to eat, where life is free from the common 
cares and ills. A land without politicians, without income tax, where life 
is what it was meant to be. Where women are women in their gentle naive 
and playful state.” : 

“Don’t think my Old Lady would half like the idea of me going to a 
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spot like that,”? chuckled Junior over his drink. “She’d much rather have 
me on ice for that period.” 

“That’s the trouble with this world,”’ I pointed out. “People are too 
selfish, only think of themselves.”’ 

“Of course, having a string of dazzling babes strewn about you in a bed 
of golden seaweed is most unselfish. Hardly be considered thinking of 
yourself,”” Junior said, smiling at me. 

“What’s up, Number One?” chipped Roberts, dropping into a heavy 
chair at our side. “Is Junior overhauling his morals in time for D-Day? 
Never trust a sailor who claims not to make use of changing tides.” 

“He’s not fooling me. There are always moments in a sailor’s life when 
he feels the urge to be faithful to the one. A feeling always strongest in 
moments of danger when it’s no sacrifice.” 

Junior exhibited a face as though he were at prayer in church, looking 
sweetly innocent. 

“O.K., stay in the Channel with the herrings and have kippers every 
morning,” I said, sipping my drink. “I’ll make my own way to the 
mermaids.” 

“What in the world are you both talking about?” Roberts exclaimed. 

“Oh, we’te playing we’re dead and speculating on what happens then,” 
I said. 

Roberts looked at us as if we’d gone queer. 

“Let’s hear more of this paradise,’ laughed Junior. 

“How about freshening up our glasses,” I said. ““Three drinks, Steward!” 
I called out just loud enough for him to hear. I refilled my pipe and lighted 
up. While we waited I brought Roberts up to date on our theme. His eyes 
beamed with amusement. The Steward came back carrying a tray with a 
bottle of Scotch, a pitcher of water and three glasses. We helped ourselves. 
I took my Scotch neat. Junior and Roberts lifted their glasses and nodded 
‘cheers’. I took a generous sip and warmed to the subject of the mermaids. 

“Have you ever seen coral groves?” I asked. “Of course, you know the 
Sargasso lies between the Bahamas and the Azores,” I said, turning to 
Roberts. “Legend says that region is the graveyard of missing ships. Well, 
you’re sitting in those latitudes amidst colourful coral groves in the com-— 
pany of jolly sea-rovers who drink and spin yarns of bygone ages on earth 
and some of the characters go back thousands of years. In the phosphorescent 
light of the seas you learn of strange lands that now lie under the sea, of 
people never heard of who’ve met catastrophic ends when the earth was 
young; and of voyages and people that awaken subconscious memories of 
legends and myths on earth. But now you hear the tales through the lips 
of men who saw and lived in those times. You feast and drink with zest, 
with a mind that knows no cares nor worries, and what you drink is the 
nectar of the gods brewed by Father Neptune’s daughters. The liquid 
caresses your insides and warms yout soul and you achieve a godlike 
stature. Your mind turns to the voluptuous nymph at your side; you gaze 
deeply into her large green eyes and she smiles back at you encouragingly. 
She takes your hand; you see that look in her eyes and-you leave the coral 
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gtoves and go cavorting to the fields of marine fungi which are the mating 
grounds.” 

“Only thing that bothers me,” said Junior, knitting his brow, “these 
babes are fishes from the navel down.” 

“Ho, ho, ho,” chortled Roberts. “A Yank would find a way to get around 
that. Almost all of them go off to wat equipped with can openers. Anyway, 
the mermaids may have zippers or their scales may open in the right place.” 

“Well, go on, don’t keep us in suspense,” said Junior, taking a swallow 
of Scotch. “What happens then in this new world of ours?” 

“Hand in hand you gambol through beds of soft golden seaweed where 
Neptune’s daughters frolic amidst a scene of gaiety and mirth. They all 
sutvey you with smiling eyes. They are beautiful, too, with their long 
tresses . . . skins like the petals of the jasmine, red lips murmurous with 
kissing.” 

“Sounds damn’ demoralizing to me,”’ sighed Junior. 

“T can hardly wait for the invasion and the joy of waking up a casualty,” 
bleated Roberts with a seraphic smile. 

“Sorry to interrupt,” Junior grinned, “but what happens now with all 
these friendly and willing nymphs?” 

“Oh, you’re quite content with the one drawing you playfully onwards. 
She’s really something. Soon the beds of soft golden seaweed are behind 
you and you are in the mating grounds.” I lifted my glass and took a long 
sip. 

“That’s a helluva time to stop for a drink,” muttered Junior. “Carry 
Ons 

“She tugs at your hand for you to lie down. You find yourself lan- 
guishing in strange multi-coloured marine fungi softer than eiderdown. 
She lies in your arms singing siren lullabies into your hairy ears and stroking 
your belly languidly with her iridescent tail. You feel her murmurous 
red lips hot at your ear and she is whispering to you. Seductive odours 
benumb your senses. You mate. like birds of paradise in a tropical forest. 
Your consciousness expands into the infinite. With her you penetrate into 
the mystery of the universe. It’s a timeless realm where love kindles a 
divine madness. Here you are a nabob and this goes on through the cen- 
turies Lf 

“That does it!’? cried Junior. “Shut up, Yank, you'll have us all diving 
overboard.” 

“Sounds like paradise to me,” said Roberts wistfully. “Why live any 
longer in this vale of tears?” 

“Yes,” chortled Junior. “(Makes you feel as if you’re missing something. 
Steward! Fill up the glasses.” 

“Here’s to a jolly life amongst Neptune’s playful daughters,” said 
Roberts. ‘Let the Huns do their worst.” 

“You know,” I said, ‘I almost believe it myself now.” 

“Cheers!”’ said the two, with grins from ear to ear. 

Our ears perked up, our grins vanished. We heard the silent chugging 
of a naval vessel coming alongside, inquiring for the Officer-of-the-Day. 
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We knew visiting had been stopped. We looked at one another and I made 
for topsides. The secret signal had arrived, alerting us. Now we knew 
invasion was ‘irrevocable’, and the hour our Group was to sail. There was 
no cheering; no hurrahs; but there were smiling, confident and grim faces. 

“Well, thank God we can go to it now,”’ said Able Seaman Garton, an 
amateur boxer in ‘civvy’ street and Radar Operator aboard Wren. “We'll 
hit the Hun where it hurts for a change. Get the ruddy war over so I can 
go home.” 

“We'll give them a beating they won’t forget to remember this time; 
be able to tell their ancestors, they will,” spoke up Able Seaman Robert 
Buckingham of Paddington, London, who with Garton and Steward 
formed the “Three Musketeers’ of Wren. And Buckingham made good his 
promise in the days that followed. 

I made for the Wardroom from whence came the pleasant ring of hearty 
laughter. A drink was forthcoming. Raising our glasses we all took a good 
swallow to ‘Success’, but my suppressed excitement was such as to cause 
me instantly to order another which I swallowed, saying, “A precautionary 
measure against cold; anything that may come.” 

“Well, what is to be done now?” grinned Junior, ready for any other 
good suggestions. 

“Karly to bed for me,” I said, reminding: “Orders are to commence 
shortening cable at 0740. We’ll be on the go all day tomorrow, probably 
not forget June 5th readily.” 

Even then the night didn’t seem long. I had but turned to a comfortable — 
sleeping position when I was given my 0630 shake by the Bosun’s Mate. 
This was one day everything had to be on top line and I wanted the extra 
hour before sailing in case anything unforeseen arose. 

Already there was life in warships at anchor. One had but to look 
around the bay to see that this was no ordinary day we had before us. 
Then I made the discovery that ships had left, there were vacant areas 
where there had been none yesterday. 

At 0751 it was anchors a-weigh. On the tick, Second Escort Group was 
in station, in columns ahead, proceeding on instructions to a rendezvous 
assigned our group. I noticed three additional warships had been attached. 
to our force for this operation. They were H.M.S. Montane, Stormont and 
Swansea, and were part of Ninth Escort Group under normal routine. 

A cheerfulness pervaded the ship’s decks. There was satisfaction in 
living and in seeing the opening of this day. Sea watches were closed up, 
and now we were truly under way. Westwards the column headed until 
land disappeared to portside when our long line of warships turned on to 
its main course, steaming south. Our destination was the English Channel 
where Admiral Sir Francis Drake and other famous naval officers had 
fought decisive battles before our time. 

At 0820, with exception of Pilot and Subby Green, who were standing 
watch on the bridge, we all repaired to the Wardroom where a hearty 
breakfast of excellent Irish bacon and eggs was enjoyed. We had bought 
a quantity while anchored at Moville, Ireland, and thankful enough we were 
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now for it. This was topped off with several cups of steaming coffee made 
the American way. Junior and Guns admitted they’d never tasted better 
and asked how I’d been able to teach the cook, who was a stubborn believer 
in tea and whose coffee generally drove people back to tea. 

“It’s really strange that the British can’t make a decent cup of coffee. 
Must run against their instinct. Eight-year-olds know how in America,” 
I said, rising from my chair to go topsides. 

“Six-year-olds make a decent cup of tea in England,” tossed back 
Junior, bringing cheers from Guns and Roberts. 

But whilst we were breakfasting our ships were steaming at speed, 
without let-up through the passing hours. Already Milford Haven was 
behind, Bristol yet lay ahead, but not for long as onwards we raced. 

Sou’westerly winds swept dark clouds over Europe as though giving 
warning. White-capped choppy seas, as far as the horizon and beyond, lay 
before us. It would be serious if wind and seas continued; we wouldn’t be 
able to land the ‘invasion’ troops. But the barometer which we watched 
closely was steadying, forecasting moderation and improving weather. 

Rounds are a customary routine aboard all warships, but that night at 
8.35 p.m., B.S.T., when I made the entry ‘Rounds correct’ and initialled 
it in the ship’s log . . . it meant a little more than just that. Our warship 
was in fighting trim. All ammunition ‘Ready-use’ lockers, all ammunition 
magazines and hoists had been re-checked. All watertight doors and com- 
partments properly locked, this to control flooding conditions, if hit, or 
from any other emergencies arising whilst in combat. Action stations were 
exercised, repair and fire parties drilled. There was nothing left to chance. 
We were ready. 

Enemy reconnaissance aircraft had been sighted by Starling. We 
approached the outskirts of the waters soon to be the scene of action. 
Pulses beat faster, nerves tingled, the air we breathed was tense. A mad 
world was ahead. 

The English Channel invasion routes had been fixed, the problem was 
to see they were kept free of enemy interference. To properly achieve this, 
defended squares were laid off on both north and south flanks of these 
‘East and West’ lanes, and to each square a striking force was detailed to 
hold and keep free of hostile intruders. There was to be no retreating 
from it. 

At the tick of 2200 hours, Second Escort Group could already smell the 
Channel air. From ‘columns ahead’ we swung into hunting formation ‘line 
abreast’, ships one mile apart and extending nine miles, speed fifteen knots. 
We had arrived in the zone where the invasion forces were lining up for the 
whistle, but others were yet en route. The scene was still being set. The 
eatly birds would have to wait until every unit took its place in the invasion 
machine. At this moment hundreds of thousands of human beings were in 
motion at invasion seaports, at airports and in ships already at sea; in 
ships even now moving close to the very shores of the enemy, taking up 
action stations with one purpose: to destroy the Nazi creed, its savage 
hordes which had sought to create a world of slaves. This was the horrible 
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thing that we of this earth were about to smash down and to end and be rid 
of, for all time. 

In my cabin I was putting my affairs in order—in case—destroying letters 
that were not meant for other eyes, emptying drawers and cabinets, packing 
my bags so as to give as little trouble as possible should I buy a bullet from 
Goering’s Luftwaffe who would no doubt be diving at us, strafing our open 
bridge. I was on my last sea-locker and opening it I came upon a pair of red 
woollen panties. The scent of perfume was still on them. I held them in my 
hands, gazed at them. I recalled the night I came into possession of them. 
It was in my last days with Redcoat in New York. I had pitted a Navy pin, 
which she wanted, as a wager against her panties in a game of “gin rummy’. 
But Redcoat wasn’t lucky at rummy. She had sat there sulking because 
she’d lost her panties. 

“Don’t feel badly,” I said. “One day when I’m going into battle Pll 
wear them like the knights of old.” 

Redcoat’s eyes brightened. ““What you want then is my scarf. You are 
a gentleman, Alex!” . 

I shook my head. “No, I want your panties. This is 1941 not the year 

Cou? 
y She came back holding a dainty pair of red woollens. They were her 
ice-skating panties and she held on to them as though she did not like the 
idea of parting with them. And I had sworn with extravagant oaths that I 
would cherish them to the day of my death. In an exuberant mood she had 
saturated them with the perfume “My Sin’ and gave them to me, saying, 
“Remember your promise!” 

Now I reflected . . . ‘to the day of my death’. By God! . . . this might 
be it! Then, on the other hand, I thought as I dangled them before 
my eyes, they might be a talisman. They might save my bloody life. With 
this cheering thought I decided to wear them into the invasion. I undressed 
and put them on. They were a tight fit and the odour of ‘My Sin’ still clung 
to them like a heavenly miasma. I pulled on my trousers, adjusted my 
belt and then tugged at the panties underneath to make room for a man. 

My bags and sea-lockers were now all packed. The cabin was ready for 
another if Fate willed it. My desk and official papers were all in order. 
I left for the bridge. I was climbing the ladder when groans of disappoint- 
ment met my ears. 

“They’ve given us a gallery seat!”’ 

The sector assigned us had just become known. A few cherished the 
hope that hours later when Captain Walker had swept these waters of 
U-boats so that invasion shipping could pass freely through this important 
area we would be moved to a box-seat position. With the passing hours 
we were disillusioned. 

In the last half of the graveyard watch, between 2 and 4 a.m., of the 
new day, from north-eastwards of our position, the drone of hundreds of 
aircraft suddenly filled the sky, giving one the feeling that a giant nest of 
wasps had been let loose. The buzzing sound was all we heard in the night 
air. Officers on watch and men closed-up at action stations in the numerous 
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groups of warships that had taken up their battle positions craned their 
necks skyward and sighted hundreds of air transports winging their way 
eastwards to the French coast. These planes carried the paratroops who 
were to drop behind the enemy lines . . . and the Normandy Invasion was 
on. Following them came flight upon flight of bombers. ; 

I never will forget that morning. Junior and I were standing this watch 
together. We were expecting Germans from sea and sky. It was the hour 
before dawn and things were a bit creepy. An unusual quietness had reigned 
for almost an hour. Our troopships must be creeping up to the Normandy 
coast now, I told myself. I stood on the port wing of the bridge holding a 
pair of binoculars to my eyes with one hand and scratching in the dark 
with the other. I was feeling some discomfort. The red woollen panties 
were itching like hell. I heard footsteps. Junior was coming over from the 
other wing of the bridge to make the hourly entry in the ship’s log. He 
had just put the pencil down when he turned and began prowling about 
the bridge sniffing the air like a pedigree hound. 

Christ! I thought to myself, he’s smelling Redcoat’s panties! He came 
back to my corner like a beagle hound on the scent. I waited for his remark. 

“Good Lord! We must be getting awfully close to the French coast. 
I'll swear I smell perfume.” He kept sniffing the air. 

“Don’t be silly. You couldn’t possibly, we’re too far off,”’ I said. 

“T know it sounds mad, but .. . well, [ll swear I smell French perfume 
... like ‘Christmas Night’ or ‘I Surrender’.” 

“*T Surrender’ from German-occupied France, Junior? Eisenhower and 
Montgomery would love to have your nose, and smell that, right now.” 

“Tt does sound fantastic,” he muttered. “Don’t you really smell 
anything ?”’ 

I nodded my head. “Yes. “My Sin’.”’ 

“‘They must have hit a perfume factory,” he said in a hushed voice. 

I shook my head. 

“Any idea where it comes from?’’ he whispered. 

“Damned certain I know where it comes from.” 

““Where>?’’ he asked, terribly interested. 

“My underpants.” 

“What! Smelling like roses!’ he exclaimed in a voice that startled the 
Signalman and the Bridge Messenger, keyed up, expecting invasion to 
break wide open. 

“Ssh! Not so loud,” I muttered. “I don’t want everybody to know I’m 
wearing a girl’s panties smelling of ‘My Sin’.” 

‘“What!”? exclaimed Junior again. For a moment I thought I heard his 
eyes click like a couple of billiard balls. “A girl’s panties!’ he whispered 
incredulously. “Really! How interesting! How very interesting! Is it 
possible!” 

“I ought to know. I’m wearing them,” I said quietly. “Never believed 
the scent was still strong enough to attract notice. You must have a nose 
like a dog.” 

Far.away to the east the fun had started. The sky over that sector reflected 
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weird light. The Normandy coast was ablaze. Vast formations of bombers 
and fighters in endless numbers kept racing over England towards France. 
Landings were timed for low tide, just before 0650, but it was impossible 
even for ships near in to see much of the beach itself, hidden by a pall of 
smoke. ; 

Then the words we’d been waiting for reached us, “Our troops have 
landed.”’ There was a loud ‘hurrah’. 

All keyed up we waited now for hell to break loose. Nothing that we 
had reason to expect happened at all. The Allied Armada, the greatest the 
world had ever known, had in fact crept upon the Normandy shores un- 
noticed. When dawn broke a forest of ships faced the Germans. A little 
more than a year later I was to talk to several Germans who witnessed that 
historic sight on that fateful morning, and as they said then . . . they were 
bewildered by the shock of it and blinked at the fantastic sight as though 
it were a mirage that would vanish when they opened their eyes again. We 
had achieved the impossible, complete surprise. But surprise doesn’t last 
long. The Huns would rally their armed forces, throw everything against 
us to hurl us back. 

H.M.S. Magpie, one of our group, commanded by a Captain known as 
the ‘Prophet’, operating in another sector, actually anchored in a French 
harbour, piped hands to tea and settled down for a quiet evening’s smoke, 
so misled by the first day of invasion were they. 

Where were those thousands of planes the Nazis boasted? Where were 
the hundreds of U-boats we had expected to encounter? Where was the 
Nazi surface Navy? We saw enemy aircraft, but they made no attempt to 
attack us nor would they come within firing range. We were, in fact, fed up. 
The invasion was going well, but it left us feeling as if we had been done 
out of part of the show for which we had been given admission cards and 
came all dressed to see. 

Action stations which had been closed up in readiness were now secured. 
The normal cruising watch took over, maintaining a ‘relaxed-action-station’ 
instead. And those not required by duty went below to think of home and 
family, write a letter or get some sleep. We smarted with frustration at 
being so far away from it all. Certainly those near to the beaches must be | 
having some fun, we thought. 

If Wren had a gallery seat, it was otherwise with my old ship Rou, who 
was in the midst of it. Invasion night found her escorting H.M.S. Rodney, 
one of the bombarding battleships. But there, too, they were disillusioned. 
The whole thing was a farce. As my old shipmate, Lieutenant Craven, in 
Riou told me when next we met: 

“The mighty opening of the Second Front, from where I saw it, was 
a walk-over. Although air-raid warnings sounded intermittently, not a single 
Jerry plane was to be seen, and the air swarmed with ours of every descrip- 
tion. The water was covered with landing-craft and barges plying between 
the great transports near us, and the beach. And close inshore the destroyers 
and cruisers were firing continuously at shore batteries. Warspite and 
Ramillies, the two battleships of the assault force, hardly fired at all, and 
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Rodney not once. We lay peaceably at anchor watching the show through 
binoculars. Occasionally shells from a shore battery would raise a spout of 
water neat some cruiser or destroyer to the left of Ouistreham, the extreme 
left of the landing area, but always wide of the mark. It was incredible. 

“Forests of ships extended to the right as far as the eye could see and 
to seaward, towards England, lines of approaching ships seemed endless. 
Innumerable minesweepers plied their hazardous trade all round. Threading 
our way along the beaches past all the landing ships and bombardment 
forces, we observed a fantastic panorama of shipping such as will probably 
never be seen again. Convoy after convoy could be seen, approaching or 
one the invasion area and overhead the constant drone of Allied 
planes. 

“The congestion when rounding buoys was terrifying, at times there 
were as many as ten ships abreast steaming shoulder to shoulder. Landing- 
craft were cutting capers, steering like taxis at Piccadilly Circus, and plenty 
of them were broken down, lying in all directions. Huge transports and 
convoys of merchant ships would sweep past with little space on either 
side in the darkness. It was as though the English Channel had become 
a broad highway. 

“With daylight, Wednesday the 7th, a historic sight presented itself. 
H.M.S. Roduey and Riow approached the beaches from the Cherbourg end 
and steamed along the invasion coast leftwards from one end to the other. 
A forest of ships stretched to and along the horizon, and from beyond the 
horizon masts kept appearing in a stately procession . . . ships of every 
description and size. Battleships, cruisers and destroyers were engaged 
in a leisurely bombardment, some anchored, others under way. From the 
guns of the old U.S.S. Arkansas shot huge belches of flame and pungent 
yellow smoke with every salvo. Then there were thousands of landing- 
craft plying to and fro between beach and transports, big landing ships 
crowded with troops waiting their turn. There were minesweepers, tugs, 
motor-launches, rocket and radar ships, and close inshore rows of ancient 
merchant ships awaiting scuttling to make a port. Overhead incessant Allied 
air patrols crossed and recrossed, and not a single Jerry. 

“Just before lunch Réow anchored near Roduey, Ramillies and Warspite, 
about six miles off Ouistreham. Cruisers bombarded the shore at intervals 
in response to calls for fire from the Army. Early in the afternoon Warspite’s 
15-inch turrets slowly elevated and crashed their salvoes high over inter- 
vening shipping on to the top of the cliff to the left of Ouistreham entrance. 
Then at tea-time Rodvey’s 16-inch guns at long last began a brief intensive fire 
on a target out of sight . . . a tremendous sight as her huge guns belched 
together. 

“During it all, men could be seen at her stern unconcernedly staring 
into the limpid water, in which huge shoals of jellyfish floated as thick 
as the shipping in the harbour. Our own decks were dotted with men 
lazing in the warm sun, out of the cool breeze, talking, reading, or sleeping 
through it all. It all seemed so unreal . .. we might almost have been back 
at anchor in Ireland, apart from the acres of shipping. All the time new 
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lines of landing-craft wete arriving from all directions. At ten o’clock, as 
dusk fell, we accompanied Rodney to the main anchorage on Juno beachhead, 
just as all ships were laying a smoke-screen.” 

Even from her front seat it wasn’t until the second day after the invasion 
when Riou experienced the first big air-raid, saw large numbers of dogfights 
and real action ashore. But through those inactive and boring days Second 
Escort Group and other Striking Forces patrolled their areas, keeping them 
clear and the invasion lanes open. 

The Luftwaffe were now in a life-and-death struggle, but our Air Forces 
had the situation well in hand. There were reports that U-boats had pene- 
trated our sea-lines and were tearing at the jugular vein through which 
the life-blood of the invasion flowed. But the wounds they made were so 
small they were hardly felt in an undertaking of this magnitude. When I 
recalled my experience in Winchester when on a routine convoy run we 
were under attack almost every hour of the day and night and I couldn’t 
help but wonder at the change in times. Nothing that we had feared 
materialized. 

On Thursday, at 1800 hours, a Junkers JU-88 sat off our starboard bow 
sending a long message to his base. We let him alone, figuring he might 
bring some friends and we could all have some fun. But a few minutes 
later four R.A.F. fighters appeared on the scene and frightened him away. 
The last we saw of him, he was moving so fast he didn’t have time to ‘Heil 
Hitler’. The fighters were right behind him, closing the distance as he 
streaked for home, which I doubt if he reached. 

On Friday the aircraft carriers Emperor, Pursuer and Tracker steamed 
into our area to provide fighter plane support to meet the Luftwaffe threat. 
A signal ordered us to screen the three ‘carriers’ against submarine attack, 
and we altered course to join forces. In the midst of this movement to 
combine forces a sailor in W7/dgoose was stricken with appendicitis and she 
requested our Doctor’s assistance in the operation. 

“There comes the whaler for Doc,”’ pointed Wren’s Chief Bosun. The 
small boat at last drew alongside, wallowing in a sea whilst Surg. Lt. Canti, 
out Doc, was still gathering his instruments. 

“Come on, Doc! Hurry it up! Leave the bread-knife behind, he is only . 
a small chap, probably a small appendix,” shouted Lieutenant Roberts. 

Doc commenced descending the rung ladder when suddenly the whaler 
came up to meet him. He leapt in and almost immediately the whaler seemed 
to drop away again, the ship’s ladder now hanging in mid air. 

“Good thing he jumped when he did,” commented the old Chief Bosun 
as we watched the whaler creeping up the crest of another wave. 

Tracker and Pursuer were already flashing messages by lamp to Second 
Escort Group when suddenly Svarling hoisted the black pendant denoting 
she had a U-boat contact. All interest in Doc vanished as Second Escort 
Group commenced the chase. Starling attacked and the seas rumbled as a 
pattern of depth-charges exploded. In the distance Wi/dgoose was hoisting 
the whaler inboard with Doc standing upright, wondering, What the 
h—— was going on. 
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The contact vanished and Second Escort Group scouted the water trying 
hard to regain it. . . but no luck. Captain Walker now thought of the sailor 
and made a signal, ‘How’s the-appendix operation?’ 

Wildgoose replied: ‘Operation a success. Don’t know about patient yet.’ 

“Good old Doc, he’ll never commit himself. Only profession where the 
patient can die, yet the operation be a success. Must be nice to be a surgeon,” 
laughed Junior. . 

But Lieutenant Roberts, standing the last dog watch, made no comment, 
instead he kept eyeing a spot in the sky through his binoculars. 

“Enemy aircraft!’’ he shouted. We looked up and spotted them. 

Aboard His Majesty’s Aircraft Carrier Pursuer, Lt.Commander Oliphant 
had already picked them up and in a flash two Wildcat fighter planes shot 
into the air to give combat. The unfriendly aircraft altered course. One 
seemed determined to attack. It was a JU-88. He snapped into an Immelmann 
and dived at us from straight ahead. Suddenly he spotted the Wildcats and 
realized his danger. He twisted and turned violently and dashed into a cloud. 

A Wildcat followed him in whilst the other flew straight up into the sky 
above the cloud and hung like a hawk waiting for him to come out. The 
JU-88 came streaking out of the cloud headed for France. 

In a dive that tore the air apart the second Wildcat was upon him blazing 
with all her guns. The JU-88 was hit. A trail of smoke oozed from him. He 
zoomed straight up into the sky, up, up, until he appeared to hang by a 
thread. The Wildcat, following his moves, was still banging away at the Hun. 
The JU-88 burst into flames and was out of control. The Nazi pilots were 
either wounded or dead. Turning over at an angle which grew steeper and » 
steeper, the Jerry plane dived with flaming motors for the sea, hit and dis- 
integrated in a great explosion a few thousand feet beyond us. 

The two Wildcats chased each other about the sky doing victory rolls. 
Another enemy plane to their credit. Lieutenant Martin and Sub-Lieutenant 
Symonds got a ‘mention’ out of this. 

We passed the spot the JU-88 hit. Odd bits and pieces of charred wreckage 
floated, nothing else. On we steamed escorting His Majesty’s Aircraft 
Carriers Pursuer, Tracker and Emperor. The invasion army was now meeting 
desperate attacks from the Nazis and our forces needed support, a support in 
part provided by these carrier-based fighters which kept landing on board 
to refuel and taking off again to give combat to the Luftwaffe. Apart from 
aerial activity the Channel seemed as quiet as a graveyard. Not a single 
U-boat had attempted to attack the carriers. 

“Signal from S/arling, sir. She’s developed ‘condenseritis’ and is leaving 
for Plymouth,” reported our Duty Signalman. . 

The Captain and I looked at each other and we grinned. Evidently 
Captain Walker was fed up with the enforced idleness we were encountering. 
It was rather obvious he was going to make his number to the C.-in-C. 
Plymouth and at the same time submit request for a more active area, if there 
was such a thing. We'd rather hoped he’d spring something like this. 

Operating off the Scilly Isles, as a pivot, was producing nothing. Captain 
Walker was a hunter, a U-boat killer who thrived on combat. The last time 
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this area held interest was in the legendary days of King Arthur, King of 
Lyonesse with its ancient City of Atlantis, long since submerged between 
the Scilly Isles and Land’s End, England’s most westerly tip of mainland, 
gateway to the English Channel. Svar/ing’s keel was now steaming over this 
long-submerged Kingdom where perhaps, in his day, King Arthur had sat 
with his famous Knights of the Round Table, Sir Galahad, Lancelot and 
other brothers-in-arms, planning their exploits. But the spot was too quiet 
for Captain Walker and his Second Escort Group. Willingly would we have 
risked depth-charging the Round Table itself had a ‘contact’ given us a clue 
that a U-boat was perching on it. For the lack of something to do, Luftwaffe 
planes were better than nothing, but the aircraft carriers had stolen that show. 
We waved cheerio to our gallant Captain who was off to see what could be 
done about it. 

Two days later a signal from C.-in-C. Plymouth moved us to a new area. 
Commander Duck, R.N.R., who was in command in Captain Walker’s 
absence, gave the executive order and our ships altered course to take over 
the new patrol .. . off the Channel Islands and the Cherbourg Peninsula. 
Luftwaffe and E-boats were to be expected here and we were warned to 
expect attack, 

The Channel Islands, which lay to the south of the Cherbourg Peninsula, 
were held by the Nazis. We would have liked nothing better than an order 
to seize them. But if we maintained our foothold on the Continent the 
Channel Islands would fall of their own accord. In the meantime they 
were being blockaded by our patrols. The Germans there must have been 
a bewildered and worried lot. As we steamed into these waters through 
my glasses I could pick out houses and even people, British subjects, and 
soon I spotted Germans in uniform strutting about. It seemed strange to see 
them and not take a shot. I could have picked off Huns with a rifle but we 
were not allowed to attack shore-based establishments unless fired at. The 
White Ensigns flapping in the wind off these shores must have given a thrill 
to the Britishers who lived on these islands. But to the Huns it must have 
been like a red flag to a bull, and some of us wondered why the Huns didn’t 
do something about us being there. The thought was that they probably — 
would with darkness. 

We steamed north to the Cherbourg Peninsula which sticks out, wes- 
terly, into the English Channel. On its northside were the American and 
British beachheads where our troops had landed. Our patrol was off the 
southside of this peninsula, almost opposite the Utah beachhead held by the 
American 12th Army Group. The strip of land that lay between the north 
of our patrol and the Utah beach was held by a surprised but active lot of 
Germans commanded by Field Marshal Rommel. Here the Americans were 
already pounding at the Huns. 

Cherbourg Peninsula left a vivid impression on my mind. I never think 
of it without recalling the fireworks Guns and I saw on our first night in our 
new sector. We were standing the midnight to 4 a.m. watch together. The 
skies over us were dark, the seas in our area were silent, and aboard ship 
all but the duty watch slept. The far-off drone of passing fighters and bombers 
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and the reverberations of artillery fire were the only sounds in an otherwise 
eerie patrol. We were surprised that we hadn’t yet been attacked and could 
scarcely believe that we wouldn’t be before our watch was over. But even 
with these thoughts our attention was held by a scene some miles away. 

There, over the peninsula, the sky was interlaced with star shells, 
rockets, tracers and ack-ack fire. It looked as though an immense and fantastic 
spider’s web was being spun of filaments of sparkling light. Over this sector 
our fighters and bombers were in action supporting our troops fighting for 
elbow room. Occasionally a bomb hit an ammunition or a petrol dump 
and a glow of orange and red flame would reach into the sky adding to the 
display. Then a sudden burst of violent flame and I knew the enemy ack-ack 
had found one of our bombers and could see it plummeting to the earth like 
a comet’s tail. Here and there dog-fights were going on. Through the glasses 
one could see the muzzle-flashes of many guns. From where I saw it it was 
often hard to tell which were ours and which were the Huns’ for the distance 
that separated the Huns from the Americans, advancing from Utah beach, 
was small indeed. As I watched the shells going back and forth it somehow 
reminded me of a series of tennis games going on at the same time. Everyone 
seemed to be shooting but us and we watched as onlookers. 

As the hours passed and nothing happened in our sector we became 
tather careless, somehow we found it difficult to limit interest to our own 
surroundings in which the Germans didn’t take the slightest interest. The 
colourful display of fireworks that lasted almost to daybreak was a magnet 
for our eyes. This show went on nightly during our patrol. 

On Tuesday the 13th a shout went up: “‘S/ar/ing is rejoining! There she 
is!” A feeling of relief came over us. We knew Starling had left Plymouth 
some time ago and we had begun to fear she had been caught en route, alone, 
and sunk. Two days later Starling and Wildgoose parted company with us. 
One of our destroyers had been blown up by a torpedo, with heavy casualties, 
and the Admiralty had set them to join the chase for revenge. On Friday the 
16th a signal ordered Wren to put in at Devonport to refuel and re-provision. 
We parted company with the Group to set foot on English soil again, the 
first time since the invasion began. 

The day in port passed all too quickly. Time came to rejoin our Group 
patrolling off the coast of France and out we sailed. 

“We're being challenged, sir,”” shouted the Duty Signalman, eyeing the 
flashing stabs of light through his telescope. 

“Yes, I’ve seen it,” replied the Captain, studying the dark blob from 
which the flashes emanated. “It’s the correct challenge too. Make the 
reply.” 

tries could be a couple of German destroyers. Our guns’ crews sat at 
their turrets, alerted, ready to open fire if aught proved wrong. _ 
“Five objects there now,” radar reported. ‘Appear to be altering course, 
“Tt’s Second Escort Group,” exclaimed the Captain. ““We’re home, chaps. 
They must have been chasing a contact.” 4 
As we approached, Starling signalled us to take our customary position, 


sir. 
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to port of her, and the line-abreast opened up for us to move in. At 2.30 a.m. 
we were in station. Our new patrol was between Ushant and Guernsey. 

Sunday, June 25th, found us there on duty. I had just finished read- 
ing Church Services below-deck and was climbing the ladder to the 
bridge to see the Captain when the Radar Operator on watch reported: 

“Twenty-one unidentified aircraft approaching, sir. Range twenty-five 
miles, bearing one one oh.” 

Anything coming from that bearing could be enemy. Wren being anti- 
aircraft guard for the Group, flashed Starling the good news and Second 
Escort Group immediately closed up for action. 

A silence reigned. The Group continued zigzagging. All armament was 
pointing to the bearing from which the unidentified aircraft were swiftly 
approaching us. 

Then we saw them. Not twenty-one, but one vast dark cloud thundering 
towards us, coming for us at low level. There were hundreds of them and, 
behind them, yet more. The roar grew louder and louder. The sea that 
separated us from the French coast commenced echoing with violent sound. 
A monster curtain of man-made darkness raced from the Continent breeching 
the distance that separated us from the Hun. Under our eyes it kept un- 
folding, growing and growing like an oncoming hurricane of destruction. 
There seemed no end to the numbers. 

Gunlayers and trainers sat like wax figures, fingers itching, waiting for 
the order, “Commence firing!” 

Captain Walker’s voice came over our wireless loudspeaker, ‘““Thought 
you'd said only twenty-one, Wren!” 

“Sorry, sit, Radar Operator can’t count over twenty-one. Guess we’re 
in for it,’ replied Commanding Officer Woods. 

It would be impossible not to shoot some of them down. We couldn’t 
miss. But they were just too many to cope with. If only a few of them rained 
bombs they’d come so thick they’d annihilate our group in a twinkling. This 
must be the end. They’ve got us at last. 

We continued challenging them,hoping they might be our own aircraft, 
but they made no reply to our efforts. 

We held our fire, trying hard to identify them before they were upon | 
us, but their angle of approach made this difficult, their speed was such in 
seconds the foremost would be in attacking position. 

Suddenly a shout went up: ‘‘Fortresses!”’ 

Almost at the same moment Captain Walker’s voice was heard again 
over the loudspeaker, ““Withhold your fire!”’ 

With that hundreds of bombers roared overhead at almost masthead 
height followed by yet others and others. The sky above us was blanketed, 
so was the French coast. Everything shook, you couldn’t hear yourself talk. 

Mistaken identities are not unknown in war. It took courage to incur 
the risk of withholding fire through those terribly long seconds, and the 
margin to opening fire had been small indeed. 

A sigh of relief eased from our hearts. The planes winged onwards 
towards England. They were returning from the Continent and Germany 
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where they had done their job. What devastation they must have left behind. 
Little did I realize that in the months to come I would see the unbelievable 
destruction with my own eyes . . . Bremen, Kiel, Hamburg; large cities 
almost obliterated. A ; 

The strangest part of this great formation was that not one identified 
themselves during the entire approach. They certainly gave us a few bad 
moments. How close some came to being shot down they’ll never know. 
The thought of opening fire and possibly killing one’s own is a nightmare 
that one is never free of in moments that hinge on identification. 

“T thought I’d had my last cup of tea when those planes came for us this 
morning,” grinned Roberts, as he sat down in the Wardroom shouting: 
“Tea, please, Steward. Pve got the first dog watch.” 

“Cool as a cucumber, Captain Walker. Never phased him a bit,” retorted 
Lieutenant Shaftoe with a shake of his head. “Imagine laughing over the 
wireless, “Thought you said only twenty-one planes?’ At a moment like that. 
Hell, I was scared stiff!”’ 

“My knees were knocking so, I thought they were castanets,”’ laughed 
Subby Green. “Little more practice and I'll be able to join a Latin orchestra 
after the war.” 

The thousand Fortresses of yesterday was now ancient history and we 
were patrolling the English Channel off Ushant as we had been doing for 
days. As one of the lookouts remarked, “We’re making a groove in the 
ruddy Channel, mate.” 

At 0816 p.m. we were about as close to Ushant as we had yet been. 
Through binoculars we could see the Huns’ faces as they moved about on 
shore. 

We could see the Ushant signal station with our naked eyes when 
suddenly ... what’s this. It was unbelievable. It was against all regulations. 
The Huns were flashing to us in English, ‘Good evening.’ 

Captain Walker replied ‘Sieg Hei/...’ with a very rude remark at the 
end of it. We steamed on in line abreast, waiting, hoping. 

“That ought to make the b open fire,” grinned our Duty Signalman. 
All it did was silence them. 

The following day Wren parted company with orders to proceed to 
Falmouth and oil, but we were only there three hours and left again. We 
tejoined our Group off Ushant and continued the patrol. Hopes were still 
high. With Captain Walker, U-boat ace, as our Senior Officer, we figured 
something was bound to happen, luck had to turn. But it was not to be. 
Yet, here was a man with more U-boats to his credit than any other officer 
of the British Navy. Whether the U-boat captains recognized his ships and 
kept well clear it is hard to say. Captain Walker and his sloops were not 
unknown to them, and to Doenitz, for that matter. Days passed, nothing 
occurred and now the Group were due for a boiler clean. We altered course, 
this time for Liverpool, Starling leading as customary. Little did any of us 
realize this voyage would be Captain Walker’s last. 

On July 1st we were back in Liverpool. Despite the attraction of French 
waters it was pleasant to be able to relax completely. Then there was the 
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usual excitement of mail, followed by social calls on sister ships in port. 
Starling’s Wlardtoom was a favourite spot. Often over a drink, Captain and 
Mrs. Walker would walk in and join the officers. Mrs. Walker was a charming 
woman and a typical naval officer’s wife. They had three children, one of 
whom, a son, had already given his life in this war for King and Country. 
Another son and daughter were also in the Service. 

The day arrived when boilers were cleaned and we were ready for sea. 
Our orders were, Ushant .. . and the best of luck. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Ve ING Eo WALKER, C.B., D.S.0., RN. 


| was looking at an entry in the ship’s log: Liverpool, Saturday, July 8h, 
H.M.S. Wren secured alongside H.M.C.S. Iroquois ... when the Coxswain 
reported: 

“All hands aboard, sir, no one adrift.”’ 

“Good, Coxswain, I’ll be glad when we sail. A pity leave was still 
limited to the area. These few days in port weren’t much good to men whose 
homes ate miles away. Some haven’t seen their families for some time now. 
Let’s hope the signal comes through permitting long leave next time in,” 
I said. There was nothing we could do about it. D-Day operations were 
still on and held priority above life itself. 

“When shall we be leaving, sir?’”’ he asked. 

“We cast off at 1400. Orders are to discharge Lieutenant Roberts to the 
hospital at noon. His relief arrived on board last night. Petty Officer Steward 
McCoy is still ashore sick and won’t be with us this trip. I’ve made a signal 
requesting a relief Steward in the interim.” 

“You're also losing Petty Officer Robinson to the hospital this trip,”’ 
reminded the Coxswain. 

“Yes, too bad. It will leave “X’ gun without a senior hand in charge. 
Have to take it over myself; no chance of getting a relief for him this trip 
out.”’ 

“That'll be a bit rough on you, won’t it, sir?” 

“Tt’ll be only for this trip,”’ I said. 

This check was routine; being at sea on active duty was serious business 
and once the ship left harbour she had to be prepared for anything that might 
come. We left nothing to chance. 

Chief Petty Officer Richardson was one of those superlative Coxswains 
all ships consider a real find. He was my right hand, as he should be; he never 
failed me. We ran the warship together. He liked working with me. The 
ship’s ratings proved a mighty fine lot of men. Considering all things we 
had a very happy ship. 

A half-hour before sailing, word swept round that Captain Walker had 
gone to hospital. No one even knew he was sick, and needless to say our 
hearts weren’t much on leaving without him. Many of us fully expected sail- 
ing orders would be cancelled. But this was only a hope. It seemed strange 
even to think of sailing without him. 

Commander Duck, R.N.R., a very capable officer, took over as relief 
Commanding Officer of Second Escort Group. I had the pleasure of meeting 
him in Casca Bay, earlier in the year, when his present ship, Dominica, trained 
under ‘B.T.O.’ Colin Campbell of the good ship Réow. It was a pleasant 
surprise to run into him again. He was a splendid type, a truly fine Irishman. 

But Commander Duck had now a most difficult post to fill. . . so would 
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any other, for Captain Walker was Britain’s ace U-boat killer, the Nelson 
of his day. 

As a bracer for our low spirits Captain Walker’s relief ordered a shoot 
whilst en route to our patrol and at 1945 that evening the Group’s guns 
thundered and lit up the skies with practice rounds. They had the desired 
effects and our thoughts were soon on top line, eager for action to uphold 
Second Escort Group’s standard. 

Time passed. Captain Walker’s absence was sorely felt. Nothing seemed 
the same. Not that his relief wasn’t a good man; the fact was there was 
only one ‘Captain Walker’. We'd have to do without him for these few weeks 
at sea and it was cheering to know he’d be back with us on the next patrol. 

But we reckoned without Fate. Second Escort Group steamed on in hunt- 
ing formation. Duty officers on the bridge watched daybreak sneaking over 
the horizon. Soon they would be relieved, the forenoon watch would take 
over. Later there would be church services for it was Sunday and at night 
there would bea cinema aboard ship. It was just another Sunday routine at 
sea. At this moment from the Admiralty crackled a wireless signal that was to 
make this a day to be remembered. In the wireless cabin the operator on duty 
was already taking down the numerals and letters that were coming in. As the 
message came to an end the operator stared at it, disbelieving: “Captain 
Walker is dead.” 

When the signal was passed to all ships in the Group it was as though 
the stillness of death had also settled on Second Escort Group. I’m positive in 
Wren, the shock was such that officers and sailors momentarily stopped 
breathing. For minutes all thoughts for Wren’s safety were forgotten, for our 
hearts and minds had winged the distance to Liverpool where our Captain 
lay bereft of life. 

Even then, it didn’t seem possible! There must be some mistake! Men 
like Walker weren’t made to die in bed. But hopes of the message being 
untrue were dashed by the very source of its origin . . . the signal came 
from the Admiralty. They were breaking the sad tidings to us, for they knew 
we adored him. 

“Captain Walker is dead.’”’ As the signal passed from hand to hand a 
furtive tear from eyes that stared at those solemn words stained it in more 
than one spot, and the scene that followed will long be remembered by 
those of us there. In line-abreast formation Second Escort Group sailed and 
in line abreast White Ensigns were being lowered to the ‘half mast’, sending 
strange feelings through us. It was an awesome sight; the battle flag of the 
Royal Navy was bowing in grief for the very man who commanded these 
ships so well and so bravely. 

But this wasn’t the end of it. Men like Captain Walker were rare, they 
ate not easily forgotten. The shock had been great, the significance of the 
terrible loss hadn’t fully registered, but now it penetrated. We were alone, 
on our own. A despondency crept over Second Escort Group like a pall 
and that we were patrolling outside the enemy’s front door was completely 
swept into the background. 

Now, 55° 32’ North by 3° 28’ West marks a revered spot in the Western 
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Approaches. It is the final resting-place of all that was once Captain Fredcrick 
John Walker, C.B., holder of the D.S.O. and three bars, outstanding hero 
and ace in the Battle of the Atlantic. Truly as much as Drake in the days of 
the Armada or Nelson, victor at Trafalgar, so was Captain Frederick J. 
Walker in Britain’s hours of peril in the Battle of the Atlantic. 

I think it is no exaggeration to say that without Captain Walker and 
the officers and men who served under him . . . one of whom I shall always 
be proud to number myself. . . Britain might very well have lost the day. 
For was it not Captain Walker’s famous Escort Group that easily topped the 
list of Anti-U-boat campaigners with twenty-four ‘kills’ confirmed by a 
doubting Admiralty and probably twice that number in actual fact. 

This ace amongst U-boat busters was venturesome, cool and daring. His 
theories were formulated at H.M.S. Osprey whilst in the experimental 
department of anti-submarine warfare, before the Hun set out to conquer 
the world by open war. 

Captain Walker typified all that is unselfish and good of Jolly Old 
England. He was British to the core. But I hold the opinion he was not 
England’s hero alone. Were I to have made this statement to his face he 
would have smiled uncomfortably, for he was a shy, modest man. His feats 
purchased valuable time for the free peoples of the earth. It was his deter- 
mination and inspired leadership which first lit the light in the Atlantic’s 
darkest hour. 

His uncanny knack for intercepting U-boats earned for him the nick- 
name of Captain ‘Asdic’ Walker. Many were of the belief that some organism 
of his body tingled when a submarine was around. Others held opinion 
he used to scent them out. But once having contacted them his immediate 
reaction was deadly for them indeed. He hated Nazis. Through many an 
area he eradicated the smell of U-boats. In their place he nearly always left 
the stench of escaping diesel oil, floating wreckage, bits and pieces of what 
was once atrogant Nazis destroyed beyond recognition. 

One need go no further back in the life of this Captain Courageous than 
his service record in H.M.S. Stork when Admiral Doenitz first began to 
realize his U-boats had an indomitable foe in Captain Walker. Readers 
of newspapers soon began to read of a Svork, his first ship—a queer stork— 
it brought no babies. It spent its time hovering over U-boats with bundles 
of one-way tickets to the satanic regions for the recipients. 

A Nazi sigh of obvious relief must have greeted Captain Walker’s 
absence from the Atlantic for a while. He had been appointed Captain 
of the Port of Liverpool. 

With the formation of the Second Escort Group early in 1943, com- 
prising the sloops Starling, Wildgoose, Wren, Magpie, Kite and Woodpecker, 
he again took a sea-going command. From then on his life story is one 
success after another. The first time his sloops went into action in the 
summer of ’43, two U-boats met their doom in a matter of nine hours. 
Next time out, the Group went one better, by sinking two in eight hours, 
while in April of ’44, as Nazis manceuvred to attack a huge convoy rushing 
much-needed supplies to Russia, they sent three more to the regions below 
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He sought and met the U-boats as they showed face in the arena of the 
mighty Atlantic like a knight of old... challenging all, fearing none. 
Through the perpetual darkness of the depths beneath the ocean’s surface 
U-boats sneaked into the raging Atlantic where no Allied ship was safe, no 
Allied life secure. Underneath these wide open turbulent spaces, the crafty 
undersea monsters prowled, seeking easy, helpless victims to destroy. 
Grievous and heavy were the losses the Allied Nations suffered. Uncharted 
ocean lanes were busy with merchantmen carrying emergency supplies and 
U-boats found hunting good indeed. 

Occasionally more daring U-boat commanders attempted to waylay 
ot to entice Captain Walker into a trap, for he was a deadly menace to their 
kind. Great reward and instant recognition for his destruction were a 
cettainty. These sloops gained much fame among the U-boats who dreaded 
their silhouettes on the horizon. For a U-boat captain to be able to boast 
he’d met up with Second Escort Group, and lived to talk about it, was 
something. Once contact was made with a Nazi sub, Captain Walker never 
gave up until he’d destroyed it. He didn’t believe in drawn battles or 
letting them retire to fight another day. 

Practically every time he returned to port there was a story for the 
newspapers of England to cheer the readers. This, when cheering news was 
few and far between. So often had it been necessary to assign reporters to 
‘go down to sloops’, that lasting friendships were developed over a gimlet 
and not a few gay parties were thrown whilst in port with journalists and 
their wives as guests. To the press boys the only question was, ““How many ~ 
this time?” 

None remember Captain Walker giving a single Press interview, although 
his reports, part of which were given in Admiralty hand-outs, were often 
quoted in the newspapers. He wasn’t a snob either. Though he flatly refused 
to give Press interviews .. . and no power on earth would induce him... 
on occasion he would go along to their Press club for a night with the ‘boys’. 
He wore mufti and they never talked ‘shop’. 

Captain Walker never blew his own trumpet. Far from it. His job was 
to sink U-boats and that was an end of it. But a silent Admiralty deemed 
otherwise. The Battle of the Atlantic was in the headlines. Rations were. 
tight, they would grow tighter. The public was clamouring for news, for 
wasn’t their whole fate tied up with each sinking merchantman? The war 
could be lost there, at the rate ships were being sunk. 

Liverpool and its River Mersey have probably seen the famous Group 
more than any other port in Britain, for it was from here these sloops left 
for new adventures in the Atlantic. After a few days rest ashore, spent in 
re-ammunitioning, taking on supplies, making good defects, etc., then to the 
Second Escort Group’s signature tune of ‘A-hunting we will go’ filling the 
air from sea-going loud-hailers aboard and a waving of friendly hands from 
ashore, these smart fighting ships of His Majesty’s Navy would once again 
steam out of harbour to seek out and destroy the enemy. 

Yes, ‘A-hunting we will go’ sums up Captain Walker well. That title 
describes accurately, concisely, the secret behind this very long list of U-boat 
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kills, the Admiralty confirmed. . . . “And that does not take into account 
the number of pretty sure headaches he’s given Admiral Doenitz,” Mr. 
A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, once said of Captain 
Walker. 

When I first joined the group, Number One of Starling told me, “Our 
job is to go out looking for trouble and make ruddy well sure we find it.” 
How good a job this Captain Courageous and all his ships’ companies did 
in finding that trouble will probably never be fully known. 

But let’s take a look at this Apollo of the R.N.—a handsome man with 
his clear-cut features. A Captain who had a personal vendetta against the 
U-boats and Nazis, for in the very type of vessel he hunted with such 
uncanny skill had died his son, Sub-Lieutenant J. 'T. Walker, R.N.V.R., an 
officer in the lost British submarine Parthian. How ceaselessly the father 
hunted the Nazis! How gloriously he avenged his son! 

Let me picture this ace as he was one sunny morning in February 1944, 
when the Second Escort Group returned from sinking six U-boats for 
certain ina month’s patrol . . . a cruise described officially as, ‘probably the 
most successful of the war’. Two bands played and 150 naval ratings and 
Wrens cheered the famous sloops into port. Only once before had this ancient 
naval tradition been followed during the war, the first occasion being after 
the historic battle of the River Plate and sinking of the Graf Spee. Immacu- 
late on the bridge of his Flotilla Leader, H.M.S. Starling, Captain Walker 
stood, a perfect specimen of British manhood, radiating a sense of supreme 
mastery over anything that came his way, looking anything like a man with 
but four months to live. Six feet odd, sun-tanned, broad-shouldered, he stood 
smartly to attention as he saluted the orgy of gold braid that lined the dock- 
side in the most amazing, most impressive ‘Welcome Home’ ever witnessed. 
There is probably no uniform smarter than a naval officer’s and probably 
no man who looked smarter wearing it. 

‘One L’, the Navy’s own name for the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
sailed in behind the Second Escort Group and to ships’ companies, lined 
up on the quayside, compared the importance of their triumph with the 
far-reaching effects of Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar more than a century 
before. Both re-established the right of British ships to sail the seven seas 
unmolested. 

Above the quay bunting was flying. It read, ‘Captain Johnnie Walker, 
1939-1944. Still going strong.’ I understand a photograph was sent to a 
leading distillery and that Captain Walker and the Port’s Captain arranged 
to share the case of Scotch which the novel coincidence elicited. 

Yet, through it all, Captain Walker was a human being, a husband 
and father. Among all the gold braid his blue marinet’s eyes spied his wife 
and Wren daughter, Gillian, and saluting was forgotten as he raced to the 
boat-deck to give them a helping hand aboard. At sea there was no sartorial 
elegance about Captain Walker. He discarded naval uniform for mote prac- 
tical dress. How often I’ve seen him on the bridge, hatless, wearing a grey 
polo-necked sweater, as often as not with a half-eaten sandwich in one hand, 


a mug of piping hot cocoa in the other, not bothering to eat a regular meal, 
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giving orders to the Group by R/T or even hollering commands over to a 
neighbouring ship. 

This man who expected so much of others was prepared to give him- 
self, his all. At sea he had the reputation of spending eighteen to twenty 
out of every twenty-four hours on the bridge, and if there was the remotest 
chance of action or being attacked, Captain Walker was up on the bridge 
the whole twenty-four. It was this mental strain which eventually brought 
on the cerebral haemorrhage which dealt him and the Allies such a cruel 
blow as the clock ticked out the last few minutes of midnight, Saturday, 
July 8th, 1944. I know Captain Walker would have preferred to die in action 
at sea instead of in bed in the Naval hospital, but Iam making use of no hack- 
neyed platitudes when I say he died from wounds received in action at sea, 
wounds which drew no blood, yet which, because of that, were more difh- 
cult to diagnose. Hardly had Captain Walker entered Seaforth Royal Naval 
Hospital before the buzz went round. 

“Who do you think is here? The famous Captain Walker has just come 
in.”” Yes, his deeds were known there too. And for his quiet, unassuming 
ways and gentlemanly manners, he was beloved by all. He was ill for only 
two days but it must have pained him much. To a man of action the very 
thought of lying in bed ill was worse than death itself. 

When he died the whole country mourned. None more than Second 
Escort Group who felt they had been orphaned. Nurses attended their duties 
with tears in their eyes. It was a great victory for the enemy. What they had 
been unable to accomplish, fate had done for them. The Allied Nations had 
lost such a staunch warrior and faithful friend. He measured risks not by 
what would happen to him but how it would help the war effort, for 
sutvival of his people and Allies. 

Few who attended the memorial service in Liverpool’s colossal cathedral 
will ever forget the moving simplicity of that service. The cathedral was 
crowded. So many people from all walks of life wanted to say ““Thank you, 
Sit”, for the Captain’s tremendous service to his country and to pay their 
last respects and tribute to this “ace U-boat buster’. Civic heads, including 
the city’s octogenarian Lord Mayor (Alderman Austin Harford), a Roman 
Catholic like the Captain; the Earl of Derby, seventy-nine years old Lord © 
Lieutenant of the County of Lancaster; high-ranking officers of the Navy, 
Army and Air Force, all mingled with common-or-garden working men 
and women in a solemn farewell, God speed. 

A thousand naval brass-hats, ordinary seamen, Wrens, soldiers and 
civic leaders, knelt before the coffin, pledging themselves in Nelson’s 
famous prayer, “To serve faithfully in a just cause until a great and glorious 
victory is achieved.’ 

From the pulpit, Admiral Sir Max Horton, Commander-in-Chief 
Western Approaches, of the convoy routes on which the dead Captain won 
imperishable fame by sweeping away packs of U-boats, read a solemn 
acknowledgement. 

“In our hour of need,” said the Admiral, “Captain Walker was a doughty 
protector of those who sailed the seas on our behalf. His heart and his mind 
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extended and expanded to the utmost tiring of the body, even unto death, 
that he might discover and operate means for saving our ships from the 
treacherous foe. 

“Very great is the number of human lives that were preserved by his 
diligent and vigilant perseverance. Many more lives have been saved, and 
will be saved, by his example. 

“May there never be wanting a succession of men of like spirit, in 
discipline, imagination and valour, humble and unafraid.” 

Outside the cathedral young and old, rich and poor, unconsciously 
stood rigidly to attention, many weeping as the White Ensign-draped 
coffin was drawn along the sorrowing streets of Liverpool from the cathe- 
dral to the landing-stage. 

From the landing-stage the coffin was taken aboard H.M.S. Hesperus 
for committal to the seas of the Western Approaches that he knew and 
loved so well. It was a sad voyage, with Captain Walker’s tattered ensign 
that had flown throughout so many victories flying at half-mast in the 
gentle breeze. As the destroyer steamed slowly beyond the Bar, ships of 
all sorts and sizes lowered their White Ensigns, their ‘Red Dusters’ or their 
‘Blue Peters’. 

Strangely enough, at that very moment, a large outward-bound and an 
inwatd-bound convoy steamed past the Hesperus: merchantmen of all 
nationalities, with ensigns lowered to the ‘half-mast’, sides manned with 
officers and seamen who stood rigidly at attention . . . they piped a solemn 
farewell to one who’d fought so well for them. 

A simple, homely service ended, the coffin dropped to its final resting- 
place, with only a wreath of flowers from Captain Walker’s family and 
another by Commander Wemyss, his right-hand man and staunch friend, 
from the ships of Second Escort Group to mark the watery grave of a 
very gallant gentleman. 


CHAPTER XXV 


SECOND ESCORT GROUP CARRIES ON 


ié the days that passed we often noted how things Captain Walker had 
said lingered on, more particularly in the dark hours when you could 
almost imagine seeing his silhouette on Starling’s bridge; a silhouette that 
recalled his crisp, reassuring little remarks, amusing even in anxious 
moments: “Thought you said only twenty-one, Wren.” “Sieg Heil...” 
to Ushant. Even then our trouble was lack of action, something to change 
thoughts. The Group’s morale was low, terribly low. In fact, not a few of 
us wondered whether Second Escort Group would survive as a “striking 
force’ or follow its Captain in death . . . cease to exist as a force. 

These were the thoughts when an Admiralty coded message was te- 
ceived ordering us to a new area. Junior and I, then standing watch, began 
to lay off the coded figures of our new sector on the navigating chart. On 
seeing the position we looked at each other with open surprise. 

“Tt’s practically a blockade of the port of Brest!’ I said. “The Ad- 
miralty’s sticking us out alone. Certainly exposing us to a whack from the 
Nazis. Tempting them, in fact. We'll be bombed to hell. Wonder what the 
idea is?” 

We pored over the chart. The nearest Allied forces were the armies, 
American and British, held east of the Cherbourg Peninsula many miles 
to the north’ard. And around Brest the Nazis were the unchallenged 
masters, with strength in the air, on land and sea. 

“Wish Captain Walker was with us right now,” grunted Junior. ““Would 
feel more enthused about it.” 

“We'll soon have first-hand information on the glider bomb,” I said, 
stuffing tobacco in my pipe with new interest in things. “This is supposed 
to be the area for them. Messenger, take this signal down to the Captain. 
Tell him the new patrol is off Brest but the executive signal to alter course 
hasn’t come through yet.’ I turned to Junior. “The Admiralty wouldn’t 
expose us without a motive. This patrol is significant. Our troops ashore 
must be ready to move. General Patton’s Third Army hold this line to 
the south. They must be expecting to break through to the Port of Brest. 
Given half a chance he’ll do it. This is a fitting assignment for Captain 
Walker’s Group! U-boats will be scramming out like cockroaches.” 

“Executive signed for the alteration of course, sir!’ shouted the Duty 
Signalman, eyeing Starling. 

In line abreast, we steamed south to take up station off Brest. At day- 
break next morning we faced a major naval base of the ‘Herrenvolk’. 

I beckoned to Petty Officer Moore. “‘You had better take a look at the 
chart with me. This is the picture. The nearest friendly ships are fifty miles 
north of us—there! We are down here on our own, in advance of any Allied 
support. Anything we sight is probably unfriendly. Men have to be extra 
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keen. Warn the Duty Watch and pass the information on to your relief when 
he takes over. We might have to bring the cruising watch to relaxed action 
stations.” 

Petty Officer Moore smiled to himself when he saw the situation. He 
recognized possibilities. 

Again our optimism was unjustified. Our bad luck followed even hete. 
Though we patrolled days and nights, alone, nothing happened. 

“We must have small-pox; even the Jerries won’t play with us,” said 
Subby Green, turning over the watch to Guns. 

JU-88s spotted us. Our gunners itched for a shot at them, but the 
planes kept out of range. They sat up in the silent sky observing us. We 
expected an attack before dawn. This time we were right, but the Admiralty 
knew this, too, and during the dark hours they moved us miles out to 
seaward. The Admiralty was baiting a trap, there could be little doubt. 

Under cover of darkness a strong naval force moved silently into our 
area, closer to shore. Guns and I, standing watch, enviously eyed the waters 
where the scrap was shaping up and hoped we would be ordered to join 
them, but we were obliged to pursue our search for U-boats which though 
they roamed these waters kept successfully out of our way. 

“Wish we were over there with them,” sighed Guns, itching to un- 
limber his 4-inchers and have a go at a live target. 

It struck me we were serving a two-fold purpose: as a striking force 
against U-boats and as bait to draw out the heavier Nazi naval forces. Led 
into thinking it was our light force becoming more cheeky, they came out 
looking for us. Suddenly the skies lit up with star shells, gunfire echoed, 
flashes of light stabbed through the night air. There was action, real action 
for half an hour. Then a deadlier quietness settled. Skies were dark once 
more. The engagement was over. Our force, led by a light cruiser, was 
England-bound again. They had done their job. Few, if any, that come 
out of Brest that night would be returning. And so, another day came to 
an end. Would the Nazis be out for revenge? 

When I awoke the weather had turned bad; a fog was rolling in; a fog 
that hung on with us for days. Fortunately our Group was alone, the 
nearest other was at least fifty miles to the north of us. Through that day 
and night visibility was never more than a few thousand feet, and by noon 
of the following day we hadn’t seen the ships on either side of us for hours 
at a time, though our Group still patrolled in line abreast, zig-zagging in 
unison, like ballet dancers. Without instruments to rely on it would have 
been impossible to maintain our patrol. Watch-keeping officers religiously 
followed the minute-hand of the zig-zag time-piece. To be a minute out 
in time meant steaming on a collision course with the fog-hidden ship next 
to you. 

Os 3.30 p.m. of July 17th it worsened. The bow and stern of one’s own 
ship was hidden by fog. You could no longer see the seas; and at times not 
even the officer on the other side of the open bridge. We were obliged to 
cease zig-zagging; it was asking for trouble. Officers on duty had to be 
continually alert to a mental picture of the changing ranges and bearings 
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of each ship of our Group, being regularly reported by ‘instrument ratings’ 
on watch. It was our only means of instantly identifying an enemy should 
he wander into our area as we steamed on. Maintaining a blockade through 
this fog-ridden hostile world was truly tiring. 

What gave us additional concern was the possibility that Luftwaffe 
planes might brave this ‘ceiling zero” and picking us up by instruments 
from a distance, reap the advantage of the fog and attack us with 
glider-bombs that would smell their way to us like hounds without 
out being able to see or do anything about it in time. It wasn’t a 
pleasant thought, and the occasional contact we picked up led to some 
exciting moments. 

But they were only anxious moments, nothing happened. The fog 
cleared after another day or two. We were still alive, our ships were un- 
damaged and as far as we could tell nothing had got by our patrol. It did 
accentuate the wizardry of modern instruments, for at no time did we not 
know where our ships were and what each was doing. 

Late on July 27th a signal from C.-in-C. Plymouth ordered us to leave 
our patrol. We were to proceed and occupy another area for several days 
whilst en route to Plymouth for a forty-eight-hour lay-over to refuel and 
reprovision, and though we laid no claim to sinking U-boats on this patrol 
we had made depth-charge attacks on contacts and had to re-ammunition. 
However, evidence of kills was insufficient for ourselves, let alone a doubt- 
ing Admiralty. 

On this homeward-bound trek, with thirty-five minutes to midnight, 
H.M.S. Loch Killin signalled she had a radar contact acting suspiciously. 
A chase began, leading us east, towards Brest. Speed increased, we cut 
through the water, taking up positions for the pending attack. Cloaked by 
darkness we pursued the quarry into his home waters. I fully expected we 
would run into an enemy patrol, but the waters seemed deserted of all but 
our own ships. Second Escort Group steamed straight up the Brest Channel 
led by Comander Duck in Starling, showing plenty of cheek and a disturbing 
disregard of “‘Herrenvolk’ shore batteries. 

Tide and set was strong here, and could carry us to disaster. We were 
steaming in the dark, in strange waters. It was necessary to find the right — 
course to steer to avoid the shallow water and rocks. Nazis were not our 
only enemy. A cross-bearing was needed to give the required information. 
But what better, for this purpose, than the lighthouse and navigational lights 
flickering conveniently, even friendly-like, as though an enemy wasn’t to 
be expected here. To me it almost seemed like, “Come into my parlour said 
the spider to the fly.’ 

“How jolly decent of the Nazis,” said Lieutenant Shaftoe, the Officer- 
of-the-Watch, as he swung the gyro-bearing circle on to a lighthouse, count- 
ing audibly for the next periodic illumination of the light. “‘That’s peculiar! 
I believe the lighthouse has blacked-out,”? he murmured. 

With this observation we all peered towards the shore-line, the light- 
house and the buoys, and we realized that lights had all been switched off 
everywhere; the Nazis.knew we were here. Still we met up with no guard 
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patrol, which was rather baffling, and ashore things seemed as quiet as ever, 
What were they up to? 

We continued the chase, expecting gunfire at any moment. Shore batteries 
were noted for their accuracy. They generally straddled a target with the 
first salvo. A tenseness knotted our stomachs. Might easily have casualties 
in a few minutes. 

Then a strange thing happened. Our contact vanished as though it were 
a ghost. Commander Duck, however, wasn’t for giving up. If ever a group 
needed action to lift their morale it was ours, and with persistence there 
was always a possibility we might regain contact. We sailed farther and 
farther up the Channel. Still nothing. Not even a whisper from ashore! 
Strange! There could be no doubt we were being watched, but where and 
how? Why didn’t they open fire? 

By now we were deep in the confined channel waters of Brest. Second 
Escort Group had gone as far as it dared without forfeiting fighting chances 
of getting out alive. We altered course, turning back. Would that be the 
signal for them to open up? Possibly even now their wireless was active, 
mustering a force to intercept us. I found myself believing an invasion 
could have been carried out here without much risk or was that just what 
they thought? Invasion! That we were the advance guard of such a force 
and believing this they awaited developments and thereby let us slip through 
their fingers. It was shortly after 1.30 a.m. before we breathed easier. The 
broad Atlantic lay before us. 

July 31st was the perfect summer’s day and Second Escort Group 
skimmed over a glassy sea, homeward bound. Action was entirely out of 
our minds. Our ‘a-hunting we will go’ patrol had become more like a 
‘Kraft durch Freude’ ctuise—negative the exciting attribute for these excut- 
sions—sort of a monasterial holiday for us. Off-duty watches were resting 
below; a number of ratings lay on deck sun-bathing—all was as quiet as a 
church on Monday and as unexciting. 

Officer-of-the-Watch, ‘Good old Pilot’, spoke longingly of a few hours 
in Plymouth. It was 5 p.m., and several of us off watch were to be found in 
the Wardroom enjoying a rubber of bridge. 

Chiefie popped in remarking, “Loch Killin has picked up a U-boat 
contact.” 

But nobody paid any attention—we were too deep in the hotly contested 
bridge game. We had attacked other U-boat contacts in past weeks—so 
what! 

Loch Killin, 3,000 yards removed on our portside beam, was attacking. 
We felt depth-charges exploding, the Wardroom shivered and shook. 

“Two hearts,’’ beamed Junior, my bridge partner. 

“Loch Killin really has a U-boat!’ shouted Chiefie through the doorway. 

Depth-charges were falling and exploding all around us. Loch Killin 
was giving the submarine hell. Wren came down on her revs, her engines 
purred like a snugly kitten. x 

The Bridge Messenger strode up to my seat, reporting that Loch Killin 
had just brought up a Nazi officer’s cap and magazines. 
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Junior glanced at him. “Very good. Thank you, Messenger. Five 
diamonds,” he said, all in the same breath. I went to six diamonds and my 
partner bid a grand slam. 

Chiefie stuck his head in again. ““They’ve just picked up some fresh 
lungs and other bits and pieces of flesh, but they’re not sure whether they’re 
human yet.” 

“Not sure? Have them send it over here,” remarked our Surgeon 
Lieutenant, with the confidence of experience and an air which permeated 
his cigarette-tip as he flicked the ashes. 

Just then the Messenger walked in and handed me a copy of a signal 
addressed to the Admiralty: Made contact with U-boat. Picked up German 
officer’s cap, lungs . . . Consider U-boat sunk. 

Another of Doenitz’s submarines to add to our group’s score, if the 
Admiralty confirmed it. But how times had changed since little Adolf’s 
ruffians started the Battle of the Atlantic. I could recall when a U-boat 
attack meant all hands and all ships to action stations. During this attack, 
submarine action stations were not even sounded. The watch on deck was 
quite capable of coping with any emergency. If we bought a torpedo it was 
just sheer bad luck. But we didn’t think of that. Second Escort Group was 
still an unbeaten team—touch wood. 

We beat the pants off our bridge opponents and called for beers to quench 
our thirsts. 

“Dinner is ready, sir” —from the Leading Steward, and so carried on 
the warship’s routine. 

But as we sat around the long mess-table I couldn’t help thinking: More 
widows and orphans for German families were made this evening, but they 
don’t yet know. For them the long wait begins before they count them off 
as lost at sea. 

The sharks had been given another feast. Not that we liked sharks. We 
didn’t. But sharks hadn’t overrun France, Belgium, Holland and so on. 
The Nazis had and—well, they asked for it, the whole ruddy business. 

On the following morning those of us off-duty sat around the Wardroom 
idling the last hour away. Soon we would be in Plymouth, and then would 
come mail. Our postman, Able Seaman Garton, dressed in number threes, © 
was teady to hop ashore the moment the ship touched, for mail to a sailor 
is as important as food and drink. Nothing will make him more unhappy 
ot grumble than to find his mail gone astray or not forwarded on. It is 
their contact with home, their loved ones, whom they hadn’t seen for 
months on end. 

“From the Navigator, sir, we'll be entering harbour in thirty minutes!”’ 

“Very good, Messenger, thank you. Pipe Red and White Watch will be 
required for entering harbour in twenty minutes’ time. Rig of the day, 
number threes.” 

To a sailor, Plymouth Sound has the capacity to awaken more memories 
than any other place in the world. What a history has been hers! For almost 
eight hundred years she has been one of the leading seaports . . . the home 
of Sir Francis Drake, Admiral Nawkins and Captain Scott. It was from here 
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that Captain Cook sailed in the Endeavour to open up New Zealand and 
New South Wales. 

Little did I ever expect to see it. As we steamed into the Sound, cruisers 
and many destroyers, British and American, lay at anchor, but here even 
great battleships and trans-atlantic liners would not loom large. There is 
no more majestic sight than the vast Plymouth Hoe which soon catches the 
eye. 

I have often seen people take notice of a smart salute given by a sailor 
to an officer, but it is seldom landlubbers have opportunity to see a man- 
o’-war saluting a senior warship or the Admiral as she steams proudly 
inward or outward bound. It is a stirring sight! : 

“Bosun, we’ll be approaching the Admiral’s house soon. I’m told there 
is a signal station next to it. We will pipe the Admiral,” I said, preparing 
bim for it. 

“I know the Admiral’s cottage,” informed the Bosun. “We are coming 
to it.” 

“Now, sir?’’ The Bosun looked at me. 

“Right! Sound off!” I ordered. 

The shrill pipe of the Bosun’s whistle carried ashore. I snapped to the 
salute. The ship’s company, fallen in on the fo’c’sle, midships and quarter- 
decks, facing the Admiral’s cottage, sprang smartly to the ‘shun’. 

From where I stood I gazed with wonder. Now I’d seen everything. 
A little pee-wee of a Wren in the signal tower came running out, her 
reartsides hustling behind paddling feet and she took the Admiral’s 
salute. The Bosun, an old salt, with myself standing as stiff as rods, had all 
we could do to keep a straight face. To see a Wren taking an Admiral’s 
salute was something new for us. But then, she had replaced a senior rating 
who was probably doing a more important job. 

As the warship steamed past the signal tower, she sounded the ‘Carry 

on’. 
“Right, Bosun, sound the ‘Carry on’.” 
The salute was at an end. The ship’s company relaxed to the ‘at ease’ 
position. Bosun looked at me with twinkling eyes, then he turned to the 
Yeoman of Signals. I overheard: “Fancy a Wren taking an Admiral’s salute! 
What’s the Royal Navy coming to? They'll ’ave ’em sleeping on board next. 
Then what ’appens?”’ 

Soon our ship was secured to the quay. Over the gangway, dockyard 
officials commenced coming aboard to discuss emergency repairs. Over 
several beers they took the defects in hand. It was their problem now. 

Commander Wemyss now took over command of H.M.S. Szarling, and 
Commander Duck, who was thereby relieved, was soon busy packing for 
a well-earned leave, a spot of rest at home. 

That afternoon we steamed out. There had been so much to do in the 
few days in Plymouth that they'd slipped by like hours. It was Thursday, 
August 3rd. Our destination was Brest again, to take over from our reliefs. 

On patrol to our area we stooged about in line abreast. Thoughts of 
our last party in Plymouth were still with us, Our mail, yet new, was 
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occasionally re-read. In fact, Junior was still finding amusement over my 
‘herring’ letter, wondering what results it would bring and I, of course, 
had Braithwaite back in mind, which recalled Redcoat as well. The weather 
was good, very nearly a flat sea. Watchkeeping on the bridge was quite 
pleasant. Merely meant a few hours on the bridge sun-bathing. Nazis were 
conspicuous by their absence. Commander Wemyss was visible on Starling’s 
bridge—sniffing about for something to do. 

Even more sudden than an April shower things happened. Not far 
distant the Kapitaenleutnant of a U-boat, his eyes glued to the periscope, 
watched the five small warships steaming in line abreast. They were British, 
and the one on the port wing looked an easy target. 

Why not? he thought. Can make a dash for Brest right after that. 

He decided to attack from the port quarter, there was less chance of 
being discovered by the warship’s listening apparatus. The disturbance 
caused by the turning propellers would act as a screen for him. He knew 
it was a daring attack in broad daylight, but then an English warship was 
not much against a modern U-boat commanded by a trained leader of the 
Third Reich. He would show the English how frightful war is and how 
useless it was to fight them. Yes, in broad daylight he was going to blow 
a warship up. 

He could see Loch Killin, almost see the enemies’ faces in his periscope, 
he was that close. Stupid English, even now they didn’t know he was there. 
He held his course. The target was small compared to a merchant vessel. | 
He was not going to make any mistake, he would come closer. 

“Stand by!”’ he ordered. ‘Fire!’ 

The U-boat shook as the torpedo shot from the tube. I should have 
mae it sooner! The thought suddenly started hammering louder and 
ouder. 

“Dive!” he shouted. “(Maximum depth!”’ The last thing he saw before 
water closed out his view was depth-charges leaving the warship. 

“Periscope breaking waves on portside,”’ bellowed a port lookout on 
Loch Killin, stirring the bridge to instant life. 

“Action stations!’ rang through the warship. 

“Stand by depth-charges, shallow setting,”’ roared Loch Killin’s Officer- 
of-the-Watch. ‘‘Fire!’’ he shouted. 

Depth-charges shot from Loch Killin in record time. The depth-charge 
watch having carried out the sudden order looked at each other ques- 
tioningly. 

“What’s the ruddy flap?” groused the starboard firing number as he 
watched his barrel of TN T flying lazily skyward, almost ready to plummet, 
then turning a more interested eye to his detective thriller flung on deck 
when the alarm rang. 

“Ah! Officer-of-the-Watch must a ’ad a bad dream, they gets like that,” 
suggested the quarter-deck communication number. 

Port and starboard throwers’ crews set about to reload immediately. 
“Ruddy Officer-of-the-Watch might take a notion to fire them again,” grow- 
led the Leading Hand in charge as he proceeded fulfilling the routine of this 
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tuddy business. It would be the rattle for them if they weren’t ready. No 
sense losing shore leave on account of that. 

“Torpedo portside,” shouted a lookout on the bridge. They saw it! 
Officers and men on the bridge watched it with fascinating awe, their hearts 
pounding. It raced for Loch Killin. Six hundred yards, five hundred, the 
torpedo came thundering towards them . . . four hundred yards. 

Hardly had the first depth-charge gone off when a double-barrelled 
explosion followed. From H.M.S. Wren we witnessed a frightening upheaval 
of sea that shook, rumbled and burst open with a terrifying force, the like 
I had never yet seen. 

Things happened so fast even Loch Killin’s men didn’t know what hit 
the stern. It was a smashing wallop that shook the warship. A violent quiver 
shot through the length of her keel. We even felt it in Wren, to starboard 
of her. 

As if this were not enough there came a rapid succession of underwater 
crashes as the balance of the pattern blew up. 

Killin’s depth-charge crew looked at each other knowingly, the Officer-of- 
the-Watch knew what he was doing after all. Never experienced anything 
like this before, raced their thoughts. They stood statue-like, waiting with 
bated breath for the next explosion which would carry them to kingdom 
come. Moments dragged, nothing more happened. A rating dashed to look 
at the stern. 

“Blimey, mates!’’ he spluttered. “‘A ruddy U-boat’s there!’ 

When the quarter-deck reported to the bridge, “U-boat hanging off our 
stern,” it sounded just too fantastic to Lt-Commander Darling and his 
Number One, who were both of a serious frame of mind at that moment. 

But it was true, and now there was a problem! They couldn’t move the 
ship for their propellers were fouled by the Unterseeboot. Couldn’t depth- 
charge it for they would blow themselves up as well. Couldn’t shoot at the 
U-boat for she was too close and under the stern. 

For four long minutes the U-boat hung on to Ki//in’s propellers. Four 
British warships idled about waiting an opportunity to help, guarding her 
against other torpedoes, for U-boats roved in packs. 

Suddenly a German head and shoulders appeared out of the conning 
tower. The German cupped a hand above his eyes and saw nothing but 
water and sky. 

“The ruddy Nazi is looking the wrong way!” exclaimed Wren’s Duty 
Signalman, watching the extraordinary sight through his telescope. “Will 
’e get a surprise when ’e turns!” 

The U-boat Kapitaen whirled about. His head shot back and he blinked 
his eyes, disbelieving. He stared at the British sailors and they stared at 
him. He stepped off the U-boat on to Lach Killin’s quarter-deck and stood 
there shaking his head, muttering, “I should have fired sooner.” Nazis 
commenced hopping out of the conning tower like frogs out of a hat-box, 
abandoning the U-boat and lining up beside their Kapztaen. 

The same Loch Killin ratings who but seconds before were wondering 
“What’s the ruddy flap?” gaped in amazement as they watched live Nazis 
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walking aboard from the conning tower of a U-boat, without even getting 
their feet wet. This handful of unarmed British sailors stationed on the 
quarter-deck were so taken aback by this startling scene that they stood hypno- 
tized, looking at the U-boat crew as if they were apparitions, And the Nazis, 
shocked by this sudden turn of events, in their warlike careers, were even 
mote bewildered. They huddled together, shaken by this sudden acquaint- 
anceship with the Royal Navy. 

Suddenly the U-boat began to slip away. Nazis still kept coming up 
from the conning tower. They attempted to jump but the distance had 
become too great. They fell into the sea, several were sucked under. 

H.M.S. Szarling, who’d been watching this extraordinary sea action, now 
dashed in to finish off the U-boat, for there were Nazis yet within her who 
might try to bring her back—the French coast was only hours away. 

Apparently this action had been heard by yet another, for we spotted 
our old friend H.M.C.S. Iroquois cutting through the water at great speed, 
arriving just in time to join the little party. 

Loch Killin’s depth-charge had saved all on board—depth-charge and 
Nazi torpedo had destroyed each other at yards from the warship’s vitals. 
But the U-boat caught in the area of the double-barrelled explosion was 
hurled wildly upwards. It was a miraculous escape for Loch Killin. We te- 
joiced in her good show in beating the U-boat to the punch. A second’s 
hesitation, two at the most, and we would have had the unpleasant experi- 
ence of witnessing the destruction of one of our Group. Luck certainly _ 
smiled on us. God was merciful to our side that day. He must have been 
watching. 

When Loch Killin’s Number One and I got together, I said, ““Darn’ good 
show, that.” 

“Oh,” he said. ‘Really nothing, old boy. Some chaps just dropped a 
few depth-charges, a helluva an explosion. The next thing I knew, Germans 
were running all over the ruddy ship aft. For a moment I didn’t know 
whether they were boarding us to carry on the fight or what. Scared hell 
out of our chaps. They’re a peaceful lot.” 

When last I saw Loch Killin’s Captain, Lt.-Commander Darling, prior 
to this incident, we were having a drink with Captain Walker in his cabin 
on board Starling. All the gold braid there were senior to Darling, whose 
only claim was being senior to me. 

In that galaxy of gold braid, none but fate would have chosen Darling 
to do the impossible—destroy a U-boat with her own torpedo. Too bad 
Captain Walker hadn’t lived to see it. 

But we were still en route to Brest. Our patrol had just begun and Loch 
Killin’s U-boat prisoners were disembarked to a warship returning to 
England. Jolly good going, only a day out and another U-boat to the Second 
Escort Group’s score. 
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. . . it raced to Loch Killin! Six hundred yards, five hundred, the torpedo 
came thundering towards them. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


Posie wosOl THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 


ee very event Junior and I had anticipated weeks before was at last 
happening. Over the Wardroom wireless came the sensational news of 
General Patton’s smashing attack which brought his tanks to the outskirts 
of Brest. If that city was going to fall now, German warships would seek 
other ports, they would come out fighting. It had the earmarks of exciting 
days ahead and the Bay of Biscay never looked mote interesting to us. The 
news made us impatient to get there. On we raced to take up our patrol. 

But the German forces were not surrendering Brest just yet. Days 
passed. Days during which we entertained high hopes of U-boats coming 
out, of action, but in the end these high hopes turned to suspicion, Were 
the U-boats managing to get by our blockade or were they still in Brest? 
How we would have liked to know! An Admiralty signal ordered us farther 
south to patrol the seas off La Pallice, Lorient and Belle Isle. It seemed as. 
though the Admiralty was answering our question, and we steamed to the 
new area. 

We were stooging off Lorient. Four days had elapsed since Patton’s 
tanks raced on towards Brest, and though prospects had never looked 
brighter for encountering U-boats we met with no success. However, 
August 9th was not to pass unnoticed. From the wireless the news flashed: 
“General Eisenhower has established his headquarters in France.” 'To us it meant, 
the invasion had taken root, our armies were on the Continent to stay until 
the bells of freedom rang over Europe. The report was greeted with great 
enthusiasm. 

“Now I’ll be ’aving some letters from my girl. "Ope the General takes 
im with ’im,”’ exclaimed a lookout. 

“Aye, mate, don’t worry, ’e’ll take all the Yanks with ’im. Eisenhower’ll 
’ave “em all in Paris,”’ replied the Bridge Messenger. Suddenly observing 
me smiling he flustered a bit then grinned sheepishly. But I was smiling 
because it reminded me of ‘Paris in the Spring’... the Yank with the French 
girl’s address the night Derek and I visited the Londonderry pub. The 
soldier would soon have the chance to look her up. I found myself wonder- 
ing what he would find—what would she look like, when suddenly: 

“Submarine red two oh!” 

The sharp ring of the voice jerked my attention to the port lookout 
pointing excitedly almost straight ahead. I still don’t know whether I was 
more surprised by the ring of his voice or the unexpected opponent. Seven 
thousand yards away a U-boat was surfacing—in broad daylight! 

eb cunload:). load... load!” 

“The cheek of the blighter! ’E must be tired of living, ’e must,”’ ex- 
claimed Able Seaman Buckingham as the ‘cruising gun’s crew’ sprang to 
action at ‘B’ turret. 
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The thud of shells being dropped into trays by port and starboard 
loading numbers was followed by a dull crash as they were rammed home. 
Muzzles of ‘B’s twin guns swung rapidly upwards in line with the submarine, 
silhouetted against the sea. 

“Open fire!” barked Sub-Lieutenant Green into the mouthpiece of the 
telephone. He squeezed a cigarette between his fingers as he awaited results. 

Two vivid flashes,-a staccato roar! Shells shrieked towards the distant 
submarine. They fell short! A shower of water momentarily hid the target. 

Alarms penetrated the ship. Already men were pouring out of their 
mess-decks. 

“Ruddy war! It would happen at feeding-time,’’ grumbled a hungry 
depth-charge rating, answering to the name of Able Seaman Gill. 

“Don’t worry, mate! Cookie will keep it hot for you,” came the reply 
from Able Seaman Garland, ‘Firing number of the port-thrower’, as they 
doubled to their station. 

Cruising ‘B’ turret corrected for range, but a blast of fire from Starling’s 
fo’c’sle told us she had joined the fun. We could see her officers observing 
their fall of shot through binoculars. Aboard Wren, action stations were now 
closed up, and gunnery control took over. A salvo straddled the U-boat. 

Our opponent could have seen all he wanted of us through his peri- 
scope. What was the motive of a single submarine in surfacing? Could he 
have surfaced not knowing we were about and been as surprised as we 
were? The U-boat could be a decoy leading us into a trap. H.M.S. Loch 
Killin and Dominica, the port and starboard flank ships, kept sharp watch 
against a wolf-pack attack. 

“She’s diving!” shouted the two lookouts on the bridge. 

Wren was pebbling her with shells. One hit, flames bounded off. Only 
her conning tower was visible now. She was crash-diving. Waves swallowed 
her as we raced to close the distance. 

We neared the spot of her dive. A vigorous search commenced to 
establish Asdic contact, but the U-boat had vanished, leaving no trace of 
oil. 

She couldn’t have been hit badly, we thought. 

The seatch continued for hours, no echo, no hydrophone effect. She 
must have bottomed and that meant a long, tiresome hunt, a patient wait 
for the U-boat to make her next move. 

At 2.30 p.m. a U-boat was again sighted and attacked by one of our 
aircraft, but the submarine had crash-dived. We altered course for the new 
position and at 3.40 p.m. we arrived over the estimated spot. There was a 
smell of oil but no other evidence. A search commenced to track down the 
almost certain patch that would afford a clue for an attack. 

“Seems to be a discolouration over there, sir,”” said Able Seaman Clayton, 
the Duty Signalman, scanning a spot through his telescope and pointing 
with his free hand. 

There it was! At last! Concrete evidence. A patch of thick, fresh-smell- 
ing oil. An enthusiastic hunt commenced. We prowled and swept the waters 
for three hours, but again we could make no contact with the lurking foe. 
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We had covered a perimeter taking into consideration the most exaggerated 
high speed of a U-boat travelling under water from the time she had dis- 
appeared—we had searched carefully. The results were astonishing: just 
nil. She had foxed us agaifi. Obviously her Kapitaen knew a few 
tricks. 

But we had the blockade to think of as well. At 1845, Second Escort 
Group departed to carry out the patrol assigned it. H.M.S. Wren and Loch 
Killin remained to watch the area. 

We could almost smell the U-boat around us. She kept evading detec- 
tion. It was like following the scent of the enemy to her hiding-place: a 
dark wilderness, below. We knew she was somewhere in this area. Was 
she to the right, the left, in front or behind us? 

An uncomfortable fact faced us—the U-boat knew where we were. 
Sharp eyes and listening instruments stood alerted for a sneak torpedo 
attack. Then from Loch Killin a signal flashed: ‘Beware of torpedo port- 
side’. There was a rumbling under the water; if it was, it missed us. 

More hours passed. It was uncanny how the Unserseeboot evaded us! 
She must be resting on the bottom. But where on the bottom? That was 
our problem. We scoured the seas relentlessly. 

“Echo—ted three oh—range eighteen hundred yards!” barked Little 
Sit Echo, a satisfied grin creeping over his face. 

Then the echo faded again—not even time to get in an attack. 

“Contact regained,” sang out Little Sir Echo with an evident sigh of 
relief. The ping of the echo was pleasantly familiar. We had the U-boat 
now. 

“Stand by depth-charges . . . deep setting.” 

“Fire!’? came the order from Wren’s bridge. The disturbed waters rose 
skyward as the full pattern went off. 

From Wren’s bridge more oil became visible, but none of the telltale 
wreckage came up... the odd bits of flesh and lung which proved a U-boat 
had been sunk. We decided to play a waiting game. 

Through the long dark hours H.M.S. Wren kept vigilant watch over 
the area... the U-boat was not going to get away from us. If she did not 
attempt to sneak up in the darkness, at daybreak we would let loose a more 
devastating attack. We did not then know our depth-charge attack had 
straddled her. 

Hours ticked by, the hunt continued and duty watches changed. 

“Nothing new about the U-boat. Maybe you'll have better luck in your 
watch,” I said to Junior, turning over to go below for some sleep. 

Five hours had elapsed since our depth-charge pattern had been fired 
when a quiet voice cut through the stillness of night in the Bay of Biscay. 
It was Radar Operator Leading Hand Leatherborrow’s voice: “Have picked 
up surface contact, sir... bearing green two oh... range nine thousand 

ards.” 

: Junior sprung to life. Action alarms pierced the sleeping decks below. 
Officers and ratings tumbled out of bunks, dashing up the blacked-out 
passages and ladders ‘at the double’. Rumbling of moving feet echoed 
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below-decks . . . a warship about to engage the enemy breathed with move- 
ment. 

Wren altered course at speed ... guns and depth-charges ‘at the ready’. 
Again the chase commenced. At one minute past three contact with the 
enemy faded away. There was a. general groan of disappointment: “How 
damned exasperating.’ All through this chase the Unterseeboot had proved 
amazingly elusive. But the hunt continued. That contact was no gremlin! 
The U-boat was up to something. 

“Contact!”’ shouted radar. 

Range and bearings began to pour out, and at last we foresaw a surface 
battle with a U-boat at bay. Our guns were trained on it. The moment was 
approaching to fire the star shells to illuminate the target. These would be 
rapidly followed by salvoes of live shells. 

The men in the gun turrets waited patiently for the order to fire. Our 
ship was alive with expectant action when radar reported: 

“Contact lost!” 

Almost immediately Asdic made contact. Depth-charge stations were 
already closed up and we waited to get into position to attack. Again radar 
reported a possible contact. Strange goings on, but we were ready with 
guns or depth-charges when: 

“Floating object off the port bow, sir,’ 
his sector of sea through binoculars. 

“Life-floats,”’ grunted Junior, peering ahead. 

There they were bobbing up and down and not far off. We closed the 
floats. They were weighted down with numerous survivors. The remnants 
of our long, patient hunt: there was the crew of U-boat 608. 

There was still no certainty this U-boat was the same as the one we 
attacked with gunfire. We suspected presence of yet others. Our ship would 
present a perfect target whilst standing still at this hour of darkness. We 
passed through their midst. I shouted,“Wir kommen frueh am Morgen zurueck.” 
(We will come back early in the morning.) 

A blabber of guttural voices carried back. Some were yelling for help. 
Others asked, “‘Sind Sie Englaender oder Amerikaner?” (Are you English or 
American?) 

“That’s Nazi gall,”’ spoke up a rating. 

We left them wallowing about in their cramped floats: wet and cold in 
the eerie, uncomfortable hours of a new day. Had their people played the 
game we would have stopped to pick them up, then and there. But we 
were familiar with their tricks at this late stage of the war. We were not 
buying any torpedoes that way. 

Several miles away we resumed patrol, with all the instruments of death 
a modern warship carried, searching for the other potential challengers to 
our way of life... the free and easy life we call democracy. 

These cold, shivering Germans had been brought up to believe their 
Fuehrer’s arm stretched everywhere. Under this blood-soaked arm many of 
them had strutted and swaggered in their uniforms, aloof, contemptuous of 
all others. 


? 


shouted a lookout, scanning 
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Wren and Loch Killin kept up their silent patrol in adjacent waters. There 
was human bait drifting about in the distance. Would another U-boat 
attempt a rescue of their kin, such as gallant Cossack had done in the case 
of the Nazi ship A/tmark? 

We patrolled on, hopefully looking forward to such an event. Dawn 
was only two hours away. If anything was to happen, past experiences told 
us it would take place before first rays of daybreak. 

Time grew shorter, nothing happened! Their rubber floats were literally 
afloat in U-boat alley. Was it possible they would let comrades be captured, 
carried away without attempt to rescue, or do us dirt? 

High expectations of fun and games dissolved with dawn. Disappointed, 
we altered course to the U-boat crew, drifting, shivering and helpless in 
the Bay of Biscay, long famous as the battleground of the Royal Navy. 

There they were. Through our binoculars we could see the bodies 
huddled like sardines, supporting each other by their own proximity, their 
rubber floats poised on top of a crest one moment, disappearing below the 
swell the next, and as we swung the glasses it was the same on the other 
floats. Several floats were tied to each other. 

As we drew closer we stopped engines, making way under the ship’s 
momentum. The warship gradually eased up to the outside rafts. A westerly 
set drifted them towards us and we motioned to them to get cracking. To 
this they responded by paddling the rafts with hands or feet. 

We swung out and lowered our boarding-nets, starboard side to. They 
commenced to climb aboard. Some required assistance and were swung 
inboard by good healthy British arms hanging over the side. 

There they were! A long line of prisoners of war, standing in lifebelts 

. more of the chaps that boasted how they would starve England and 
make the Atlantic so frightful no Allied sailor would sail the seas; bring 
us to our knees. They stood on the deck of Wren of Second Escort Group 
dazed as though it couldn’t be. Again I recalled the words: “The British are 
licked! There’s no use helping them. It’s too late!’ 

The prisoners were marched off and ‘fallen-in’ on the after-deck. Officers 
wete ‘fallen-in’ apart from the crew. When asked the size of their ship’s 
complement that we might count noses they all looked into the air. If there 
were any lost it was their own ruddy fault. If they weren’t interested, we 
weren’t wasting time. 

The next detail was to get names and Service numbers of the survivors. 
Junior, armed with pencil and pad, tackled the first officer. ‘““Name?”’ 

‘“Fuehrer,”’ he blurted. 

There was a giggle amongst the survivors, and Junior faced me with 
an amazed grin. “Well, Number One, we’ve captured the Fochrer!’’ Then; 
leaning over, he whispered, “Wouldn’t be at all surprised if they’d talked 
this over and we find the next one’s Churchill.” 

“Well, I’ll change my opinions of the Germans if that happens,” I 
laughed. : 

From behind me one of the ratings standing by said to his mate, “Now 


’00’d a thought we'd capture Itler this morning.” 
2G 
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Looking at one of the other officers I said, “You’re not fat enough to 
be Goering, maybe you are Goebbels or Himmler.” 

He sprung to attention. ““Leutnant Reichert ist mein Name.” 

“Do you speak English?” I asked. 

“Nein.” 

“And you?” I said, looking into the next face. 

“T eutnant Fluess,’ came the reply with a click of the heels. 

Guns, coming up to see if we were ready to turn the prisoners over to 
him, was greeted with: 

“You have a rare privilege in store for you, Guns.” 

“Oh really! Am I going to be crowned Queen of the May?” 

“No, but you’re going to be the Fuehrer’s Fuehrer. He’s going to follow 
you for a change.” 

“What’s got into you? Being surrounded by Germans have a queer 
effect on your” 

“Rather amusing German there; claims he’s Fuehrer,”’ laughed Junior. 

“Well, that should give them consolation, accompanying the Fuehrer to 
‘Jolly Old England’,”’ said Guns, with a twinkle in his eyes. 

The two U-boat officers trailed behind Fuehrer, and all followed Guns 
who led them in a stately manner to the officers’ bath. 

In the lobby adjacent to the heads they were told to undress. Divested 
of their clothes and possessions, Guns pointed to the bathroom. “Bath,” 
he said. This puzzled Fuehrer and his comrades. Why should the Englander 
be concerned about them bathing? Then, Goebbels had always said the 
English were crazy. They commenced bathing. 

The non-commissioned officers, in charge of our Coxswain, were led 
off to the Petty Officers’ bath. They, too went through the same procedure, 
followed by their ordinary seamen. Several of their men complaining of 
pains were sent off to the sick bay for Doc to have a look at. 

Having bathed, the U-boat officers stood clothed from the survivors’ 
kits carried aboard, and as I came into the lobby Guns asked: 

“Where are they to be quartered, Number One?” 

“Officers will be quartered in the Wardroom, non-commissioned ranks 
in the library cabin and the remainder in the vacant store-room below. A - 
guard is to be posted over each group. No prisoners are to leave their 
assigned quarters without permission, and then only when accompanied 
by a guard or officer.” 

Their wet uniforms and possessions were brought below to be scruti- 
nized and labelled. This completed, these were taken in charge by Junior 
and Guns and stored for safety. I issued orders that prisoners’ dishes and 
cutlery were to be kept apart and washed by their own men. 

In the Wardroom, Unferseeboot officers looked at our newspapers and 
chatted softly and at times excitedly. Their expressions altered as 
they read our accounts of the war, occasionally showing a smirk of 
disbelief. . 

“Good news! No?” I remarked, walking in unexpectedly. 

Claiming not to speak English they were taken aback, but Leutnant 
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eee who was their senior, found his tongue and said, “Good ptopa- 
ganda.” 

“Good exercise for you to read our newspapers, you will find you can 
speak English almost immediately that way.” 

They knew what I meant. However, I later concluded the English they 
did speak consisted of really elementary words and with a limited vocabu- 
lary. By collaborating they managed to understand a good deal more. 
Reading our newspapers must have literally been like eating Adam’s apple 
for them. The news items roused speculative thought; it set their minds 
wondering, and they fingered papers and magazines hoping to find evidence 
of untruths. I sat taking this all in when I was disturbed. 

“Number One, the Coxswain would like to see you outside,” said 
Little Sir Echo, casting a glance at these representatives of the master 
race. 

Beyond the doorway the Coxswain fidgeted. ‘“‘What is it, Coxswain?’ I 
asked. 

“Two of the Jerries were sitting outside the door of the library cabin 
which was against your orders, sir . . . it seems one of the men on seeing the 
Nazis went amuck. He raced down to the galley, picked up a pail of hot 
water and came back shouting, ‘Get in!’ Either they didn’t understand 
ot wouldn’t move. He threw the hot water, catching the two as they 
looked up.” 

“What about the sentry, Coxswain?”’ 

“The sentry says it happened too quickly for him to stop it!” 

“Well, that is awkward! The man’s brother was killed by the Nazis only 
weeks ago. We'll have to put him under close arrest. I dislike doing it 
but it’s regulations, also keep him from getting into more trouble. We’re 
still governed by Geneva Conventions. I'll drop into the sick bay and take 
a look at the ‘Herrenvolk’.”’ 

In the sick bay the two Germans were being treated with blue ointment 
where the water had caught them. The Coxswain was right, when he stated 
they were half out of their. minds from the burns. They were in pain and in 
fear that their faces would be marred for life. I felt sorry for them, but when 
I visioned the untold numbers tortured by the Nazis by methods horrible 
and devilish I left them with the sick bay attendant, thinking they were 
lucky they had nothing more than that to fear. Further, all that could be 
done for them was being done. 

I proceeded to the library cabin to check on how it had happened and 
make certain the situation was in hand—sort of keeping an eye on it now 
for there were other prisoners there. Why had the sentry permitted the two 
Germans outside in the first place? What sort of a sentry was he? 

The Coxswain and the ship’s Petty Officers and sailors were among the 
finest I’d ever served with. The men were well trained, and daily drill was 
as much routine as eating and sleeping. Yet a sentry had failed in his duty. 
I was still some yards away from the cabin when I stood—astounded! 
What I saw I couldn’t believe. A rifle, balanced on its bayonet point, stood 
near the open doorway. I found the sentry gazing far off into the sea. He 
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was a new lad, very young and hadn’t experience. Each warship was obliged 
to carry some new hands for training. 

“Sentry! That rifle of yours—there! Did it ever occur to you that if 
the ship rolls it may fall and go off accidentally? There are a lot of prisoners 
there doing nothing. Why didn’t you get one of them to hold it for you, if 
you are tired?”’ He looked at me in stupid bewilderment as if I meant it. 

That was too much. ‘‘Tell the Duty Petty Officer I want to see him here, 
sentry.” 

I ee into the library cabin to see the prisoners. They were all excited 
and disturbed about what had occurred. They feared the same or worse 
might come to them. Their propaganda had been such as to make their 
fears real. I informed them that if the two Germans had obeyed orders and 
remained inside no harm would have come to them. Having disobeyed 
orders they were lucky they weren’t shot. To quiet their fears I told them I 
intended to go rounds myself and would look in on them; that as long as 
they were aboard ship they would be treated as prisoners of war and need 
fear no violence unless they brought it on by disobeying orders; that if 
they had a complaint or a request they were entitled to as a prisoner of war, 
I would listen to them. With this they settled down to a quiet existence as 
becomes the lot of those falling into these circumstances. They gave me no 
further trouble whilst they were with us. 

Petty Officer Pitt now stood with the sentry awaiting me. Shutting the 
doot of the cabin I acquainted him with the sentry’s doings and said: 

“Have this sentry relieved immediately. See that he receives several 
houts’ instruction in his duties. Also place him in my report. He is ruddy 
useless as a sentry.” 

I don’t know what miracle had been performed on him, but when next 
I saw him doing guard duty he had acquired a sense of responsibility, snap- 
ping smartly to attention with rifle and coming to the salute as though he 
loved it. As I passed him a grin crept over my face. 

Routine commenced for the prisoners’ feeding, walks and airings. At 
eleven o’clock I had the non-commissioned officers taken to the portside 
fo’c’sle and seamen to starboard side, where they seated themselves on 
deck day-dreaming of their past, worrying on their future. Each group had- 
their own guard. The conversations overheard were of home, Frauleins 
and good times they had had in conquered lands. For a race that claimed 
itself a definite type they were a mixed lot. A thing we found curious was 
that when they abandoned ship so many should have chosen to take with 
them the obscene postcards and photographs found on their persons when 
taken prisoner. These collections were quite something and, as one of our 
officers remarked on seeing the abundance of them, ““They must have come 
with their ration cards.”’ 

With the extra work brought on by the captives from U-G6o8 and the 
added prisoners’ rounds, the hours had rolled by. Just now I was watching 
our Steward, who was having his hands full preparing for tea. He wore a 
harassed look, for a depth-charge attack was in progress and the stern 
jumped with each explosion, making his job anything but easy. Ordinarily 
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I shouldn’t have paid attention to this at all, for it was a common occurrence, 
and the Steward was really adept at coping, but the U-boat officers, new to 
all this and observing everything, somehow made me more than usually 
attentive. The three Gefangenen realized we were attacking—and it could 
only mean their people, but what was this, tea at this time! 

“Tl have a cup, Steward,” said Junior, entering and flopping into his 
customary seat. 

Guns, busy putting a bit of jam on his toast, ignored Junior. 

“Rather large appetite for a chap who has been sleeping all afternoon. 
Amazing where you put it, Guns, old boy.” 

“Salt air always has that effect on me,” said Guns, lifting one eye from 
his toast. 

Another pattern of depth-charges went off. The prisoners fidgeted 
uneasily in their seats, casting hawk-like eyes at us. Lounging in a seat I 
watched them from the corner of my eye. They still carried vivid recollec- 
tions of our depth-charges and now another U-boat was undergoing these 
blows. I shot Leutnant Reichert a knowing look . . . he lowered his eyes. 

“Pour me another, Steward,” said Junior, lighting a cigarette. 

“Bring me one, too,” echoed Sub-Lieutenant Green, officer-in-charge 
of ‘A’ gun, joining the table. 

The Wardroom’s easy conversation upset the U-boat officers. It was 
apparently a surprise to them. What really raised their eyebrows was the 
eagerness with which our warships sought their Unterseeboote. Yet, having 
gained contact, the complete remoteness with which it was accepted by the 
off-duty officers having their tea. There was leisure, some gaiety. The 
complete confidence in what was going on on deck bafHed their searching 
curiosity. 

They recalled things had always been quite different in the U-boat, 
there was always a tenseness, and this was their first experience in a British 
warship in action. They had believed we moved in deadly fear of their 
torpedoes, but here, in front of their very eyes, the ‘Englander’ was not 
even considering the U-boats a source of danger . . . in fact, they were treat- 
ing it as a sport to be taken at their convenience. They observed only a 
duty-part of the warship’s company were dogging the ‘Herrenvolk’ below. 
Without realizing it they shook their heads sadly on several occasions, the 
Battle of the Atlantic wasn’t at all the way they had imagined it . . . and their 
comrades were still being hammered, the rumbling seas told the story. 

I looked Fuehrer in the eyes and asked, ‘‘Well, what do you think now?” 

“Ach! You Englaender! You do not know the danger of our new 
torpedoes or you would not be sitting having tea like that. Ha! You will 
find out!’ emphasized Leutnant Ingenieur Fuehrer knowingly. 

‘You think we are finished, no?” broke in Reichert. 

“We don’t think, Leutnant Reichert. Der Krieg ist jetzt Kinderspiel, er ist 
bald vorueber, die Nazis haben verloren.”’ (The wat is now child’s play; it is soon 
over, the Nazis have lost.) 

“You think that because you know nothing of our new weapons,” he 


replied. 
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“You are already defeated. Who will bring them to us? Santa Claus?” 
I smiled. But I listened silently to his reply with interest. I knew his boast 
wasn’t entirely idle. Some of our ships on duty had already put ‘paid with 
terrible casualties’ as a result of new-type torpedoes, glider-bombs and 
rockets. 

What Fuehrer or Reichert didn’t know was that we already had a de- 
fensive remedy for their new torpedo, in fact was being used at that very 
moment—for their benefit as well as ours. 

It was the glider-bomb and rocket-driven missiles, weapons tapping 
untouched fields in science, already being used on us that we were helpless 
against. Once intelligently released they could be almost human in their 
capacity to seek a target for destruction. Worse, these enabled the foe to 
carry out deadly attacks from distances unheard of with security to them- 
selves. 

Fortunately, these were not in mass production, rather were they in 
the experimental stage, requiring time and guinea-pigs. We were the guinea- 
pigs, but they still required time. The invasion had come not a day too 
soon. There was no telling what the results might have been had we not 
forced the war right into their bailiwick. 

“Come, have some tea!” I said, pointing to several vacated chairs as I 
went to mine. Before each seated himself he raised his hand in the ‘Heil 
Hitler’ salute. I was dumbfounded by their cheek. I gave them an icy look— 
which they understood. J said nothing. It did not occur again. 

I caught their expressions as yet another and heavier pattern of depth- 
charges rumbled through the waters. This one shook us rather badly. 
Leutnant Reichert’s lips tightened, his comrades liked it no better, they 
were U-boat-minded and having been on the other end of these was very 
apt to leave an unpleasant impression. Bulbs jarred from their sockets, hit 
the deck, disintegrating into small particles which flew in all directions. 
Wren’s Stewards with practised dexterity caught cups, plates and other odd 
bits as everything unsecured found motion. In the pantry some dishes went 
the way of dishes at sea. They would have to be written off. But that was 
life at sea in those days, and at the end of an attack more than often there 
was no real evidence of a U-boat to show for the exercise. Our U-boat 
prisoners weren’t as familiar with that phase as we were. 

Duty Stewards prepared to clear away as we left the table. Several 
officers lounged, at ease, in the Wardroom. A most interesting four o’clock 
scene, both for our prisoners and ourselves. 

The hour was pointing towards five when the attack ceased; contact 
with the enemy had been lost. Second Escort Group decided it would serve 
our purpose to have the vanished U-boat believe we’d given up thé hunt. 

Shortly after this I escorted the officers of U-Go8 for their first airing 
on deck. Almost immediately they peered about the decks and seas for clues 
as to the outcome of the latest attack. Seeing nothing, Reichert asked, “Have 
you any other U-boat prisoners aboard?” I ignored his question and handed 
them a packet of cigarettes and lit my pipe. They settled down for a smoke 
in front of ‘A’ gun platform. 
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They had entertained hopes of some fantastic rescue, for weren’t we in 
their own backyard, miles away from home, a little ‘striking force’, alone 
and with other U-boats about? Their planes would probably report us and 
then the fun would begin. They stared at our Group in line abreast, stream- 
ing slowly to south’ard, altering course from time to time, maintaining the 
blockading patrol. They were rather surprised to see there were more of us 
now, for there were only two warships when they were taken aboard. 

Leutnant Reichert observed the sun, and with that as a bearing turned 
towards France with longing eyes. He looked at the seas and remarked, “We 
must still be off Lorient.”’ He was right. 

Leutnant Fuehrer peered into limitless space. He silently meditated the 
sudden climax to a promising future... and commenced humming: 


“Es geht alles vorueber, es geht alles vorbei, 
Nach jedem Dezember folgt wieder ein Mat’. 


“Everything passes, everything goes by, 
After every December follows again a May”. 


An impulse to probe their feelings came over me, and I found myself 
countering with the parody: 


“Morgen geht der Krieg vorueber, denn dey Fuehrer ist vorbei, 
Nach dem ersten Dezember gibt’s wieder ein Et, Heil Hitler’. 


“To-morrow the war is over, for the Fuehrer is passe, 
After the first of December, there’ll be again an egg, Heil Hitler’. 


The three U-boat officers jerked their eyes from the French coast, beyond 
the horizon, and faced me as though they’d been struck dumb. I puffed on 
my pipe with a countenance void of expression. 

A droll look crept into Fuehrer’s and Fluess’s features. 

Reichert wasn’t amused. “Ja! Das ist eine Hoffnung!’ (Yes! That is a 
hope!) he grumbled. 

“What, the egg or the Fuehrer?”’ I asked. 

“Ja! Er versteht mich jetzt nicht,’ (Yes! Now he doesn’t understand me), 
complained Reichert. 

“‘Sprechen Sie Deutsch?’ (Do you speak German?) asked Leutnant Fluess. 

“Nein! Ich spreche nur Englisch! (No! I speak only English!) 

“Number One, sit, the Officer-of-the-Watch wants to know if we’re 
having action stations tonight.” 

“Yes, Messenger! Pipe ship’s company will exercise ‘surface action 
stations’ in ten minutes’ time. Alarm will be sounded,” I replied, glancing 
at my wrist-watch. It was getting on to 6 p.m. “Tell-the Gunner from me 
I want the ammunition supply parties exercised as well.” 

Able Seaman Mitchell saluted smartly as he departed with, “Aye, aye, sir.”’ 

I noted the envious reactions on the faces of the U-boat officers to this 
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smart display of discipline on the part of the Bridge Messenger. Only twenty- 
four hours ago their Unterseeboot was a going concern where their word was 
law. They had experienced the thrill of authority, the silent satisfaction of 
discipline so dear to a German. 

Now their eyes gazed on discipline in the Royal Navy, on whose 
decks once strode Drake, Grenville, Raleigh, Nelson . . . and whose end 
the Nazis thought they could encompass. The ‘Silent Service’? whose fame 
was already established when Bismarck was yet a gleam in his father’s eye. 
People do get strange ideas, I was thinking, when suddenly I observed the 
‘black pendant’ going up. 

It was being hoisted in Starling. She had regained contact. Already her 
bow was turning, she was manceuvring to attack. The prisoners had to be 
moved below quickly; also they were in the way of ‘A’ gun. 

““Kommt, Kinder, es ist Zeit, herunterzugehen’’ (Come, children, it’s time to 
go below), I said, turning to go. 

“Der greise Alte! Kinder sind wir jetzt, das ist ein Witz, was?” (The hoary 
old one! Children we are now, that’s a joke, isn’t it?) groaned Reichert. 

“Und Deutsch spricht er auch nicht, nur Englisch’ (And he doesn’t speak 
German, only English), reminded Leutnant Fluess. 

Moving along I led them down the starboard side where I shunted them 
into a passageway and closed the door. .. there wasn’t time to reach the 
Wardroom. The sentry, using his head, appeared and took charge of them. 

Depth-charges exploded with a violence that lifted Wren’s stern com- _ 
pletely out of the water. The stern trembled and shook amidst a crashing 
of light bulbs, and the tinkle and clatter of leaping glasses and crockery in 
the Wardroom pantry aft. 

Junior, dozing in his cabin, was precipitated from his bunk on to the 
deck with a thud and emerged from beneath the debris of his possessions 
somewhat shaken—his bruised feelings hidden behind an embarrassed grin 
as he made for the upper deck. And Doc, girt in a bath towel, rushed out 
of the officers’ bathroom with inquiring eyes, followed by Junior hard in 
his wake, making knots for all his 200 pounds, to find out as he said, 
“What in hell is going on?” 

Even Chiefie was in motion, streaking down to the engine-room to see 
if damage had been done. He returned with a largish grin. ““We’re all right 
below. Jolly lucky.” 

The Wardroom and officers’ cabins were a shambles. It looked as if a 
hurricane had struck the after-quarters. 

“Thought we’d been hit! Expected most anything next!’ exclaimed 
Subby Green. 

“Ought to give us warning when they come that close. Suppose they 
didn’t have time,” grinned Lieutenant Shaftoe. 

“This is one shaking the U-boat officers missed by being on the fo’c’sle. 
They are in a passage, under guard, probably bursting with curiosity. When 
you're through cleaning up this mess, Steward, tell the sentry to bring the 
prisoners in. Only be in your way now,” and with that I went to check the 
damage to my cabin; it wasn’t too bad when compared with the others. 
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That evening an incident occurred which caused me to give more time 
to prisoners’ rounds. I was standing on the bridge looking aft when I 
observed something that held my attention. 

, ss ie strange!’ I said. “Seems to be a light flashing off portside, 
there!’’ 

“Messenger, hop down aft, see if you can find out what it is. If you 
can’t, don’t waste time; put the Duty Petty Officer on to it!”’ said Guns. 

“A light has been reported showing from the officers’ heads, sir,’’ said 
Duty Petty Officer Iredale, approaching. 

“You reported the ‘blackout’ correct, did you not?’ I asked. “Check 
up who used it last.”’ 

“T have done that, sir. It’s one of the Nazis in the Wardroom.” 

“The devil must have tried signalling, using the deadlight as a shutter. 
Don’t mind attracting the U-boats—save us the trouble of looking for 
them. Trouble is the light provides a lovely target for a torpedo. Very good, 
Petty Officer Iredale! On your way down, have the sentry bring the Ward- 
room prisoners to my cabin. P’ll be down after I inspect the heads.” 

There was nothing there to cause suspicion. The deadlight had been 
properly bolted, and I went below. 

“You can close the door and wait outside, sentry,” I said, entering my 
quarters. 

“Come in, the three of you! I’ll speak slowly. I know you can under- 
stand English when you want to. When you were taken to the lavatory one 
of you lifted the porthole blackout so that a light showed out on the water. 
If that happens again you will be confined to a store-room below for the 
remainder of your time aboard, and you will be given a pot to use and keep 
clean instead. Right, sentry, you can take the prisoners to the Wardroom,” 
I said, opening the door. 

About midnight I went prisoners’ rounds. Outside their quarters sen- 
tries stood watch. All was silent; and in other parts of ship our ratings 
rested in slung hammocks; off-duty officers had turned in as well. 

In our Wardroom, still awake, sat Leutnant Reichert, Fluess and Fuehrer, 
all in their twenties, brooding, because they were free no longer; and no 
more would they be able to fire their little torpedoes that sink ships, that 
light up the cold winter skies so beautifully in many colours and with a 
helluva bang. 

They wete brought up to believe that all this was a game where only 
the others could get hurt. From amongst their friends were those who had 
torpedoed and terrified merchant ships . . . who had machine-gunned 
survivors on life-rafts. 

Golly! I shiver even now when I recall the many long, dark winter 
watches I stood on the cold open bridge of a destroyer in the icy waters of 
the North Atlantic, where even your breath would freeze, and icicles would 
form under your nose and eyes, and you’d feel as if nothing could be better 
than to be a contortionist and be able to put your feet in your pocket to 
warm up, if only for a few minutes; and you would be brought to with a 
sudden pain in the chest, for the air was cold and sharp. How I would have 
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loved to have got my hands on any having to do with U-boats...and 
now...! 

They looked at me. I darted a single swift glance at each of them. Was 
I imagining things! Did my eyes deceive me? They sat there with pained 
expressions, looking up, angelic-like. . . . Was it possible these same people 
were at war with us? That those winters of suffering had been for nought? 

They looked so inoffensive I offered them a beer; they enjoyed the 
Wardroom hospitality with expressions of such injured innocence that I 
offered them another beer with me. 

I blinked my eyes. Well, after all, all they wanted was to play with a 
few toys in a submarine . . . and now we go and spoil the ruddy business 
for them. I went to bed feeling sorry for them. I even forgot that one, two 
or all three might be fanatic Nazis. 

The following morning I took them for an airing on the fo’c’sle. They 
exhibited such touching manners and waxed so sentimental in discussing 
the tragedies of war it was really ingenious the way they aroused sympathy. 
They had me wondering why I was at war! Affability and comradeship oozed 
from them like honey from a beehive... and yet, but hours ago, they carried 
the sting of death, I remembered. 

However, a message received from Starling provided me with more to 
think about than the U-boat captives. Second Escort Group would be re- 
turning to Liverpool at the finish of the patrol. This news called for hours 
of work, stretched over several days for Wren, in fact, for each ship in the — 
Group. There would be a long detailed list of defects and repairs to be 
prepared for the dockyard; a list to be drawn up of ratings due for long 
leave, the first since invasion; there was a prisoners’ report to turn in. 
Also, this time in harbour there would be loaned-clothing to muster for check, 
ship’s provisions and rum; besides the normal duties requiring attention. 
Yes, even aboard a warship at sea there’s paper work, and through most of 
the afternoon this kept me busy. I would have carried on, but it was getting 
on to tea-time and I had learned to indulge in the habit with such zest that 
even my shipmates thought it peculiar. But what else could one do when 
the coffee was lousy. 

“Julius Priest!” I groaned, seeing the new Steward. “You on again, 
huh! The last few times you’ve made tea it’s been ruddy awful. You spoil 
my day with your tea. I'll help you. Now here are the facts: the water should 
be boiling, not just warm; the tea should be measured and not just thrown 
in; it always tastes better when made in a porcelain pot, and it should be 
made fresh and not stand too long. Now try it, and see what happens. If you 
become good at that we might even try a cup of coffee together. Oh, an- 
other thing, when you’re pouring you of course know it’s always the milk 
that goes into the cup first. You want to remember, making a good cup of 
tea, like coffee, is an art. Now! Are we all squared away?” 

“Yes, sir, I think I can follow it,’ answered the Steward with amused 
surprise. 

“Well, right you are, away you go on it.” 

“Ruddy amazing,” laughed Junior to a lot of grinning faces. “Never 
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thought I’d live to see the day a Yank would have to tell a British Steward 
in a British warship how to make a proper cup of tea. I’ll have to speak with 
my wife. If there’s anything the old lady can do right, it’s to make proper 
tea. Ill ruddy well see if the Yank’s right.” 

Tt was dark and past 4 a.m. when I left the bridge. There was rounds 
to do yet. With the fighting men of U-608 aboard it would be foolhardy 
to suppose there wasn’t a fanatic amongst them willing to risk everything 
to exploit a chance for freedom . . . capture an enemy ship! Slackness, care- 
lessness might easily encourage such a type to feel this was an opportunity 
and urge others to follow him. Be damned awkward were they to overcome 
the sentry and seize control of the lower decks while we were asleep. The 
Duty Watch on the bridge wouldn’t even know about it until too late. Once 
in control they could fall astern on pretence of a U-boat contact and try 
escape in the darkness . . . they could open fire in deadly range on the ship 
on either side of us, both of whom would be caught completely unprepared 
for this sort of treachery. And what if they didn’t succeed? Once a venture 
of that kind was in motion it would be unlikely to be brought to an end 
without loss of life amongst our own men. Were the situation reversed, 
with any likely opportunity, attempts to take over an enemy ship would 
be looked at by ourselves as a sporting proposition. 

It was Leutnant Reichert who gave me concern. He’d impressed me as 
a fanatic follower of the Third Reich. Instinctively I expected him at the 
head of any trouble. It was he whom I suspected of having tried to use the 
head’s deadlight as a blinker for signalling through the lavatory porthole. 
In the minutes that elapsed before we spotted the light he might have even 
succeeded in making contact. 

After a tour of the ship I ended up in the officers’ lobby, and I looked 
into the Wardroom. By the light of a dimmed bulb I saw the officers of 
U-608 sleeping comfortably. Leutnant Reichert occupied the long leather- 
cushioned settee, Leutnant Fuehrer had a similar bed on the opposite side 
and Fluess had improvised one by laying a mattress on the deck, adjacent 
to Fuehrer. They were quiet, almost too quiet. Ina subdued tone I instructed 
the Wardroom Sentry to lock the door and not to open it without calling me 
first, my cabin being across the lobby. I was prepared for any incident, but 
a bigger surprise was in store which we did not ourselves expect at the time. 

I turned in only partly undressed, having a smoke before laying my head 
down for a few hours’ rest. Broken thoughts of New York, of captives 
flitted through my mind. I took another puff but my pipe had gone cold, 
and I put it aside. It appears I just closed my eyes: and last thoughts of 
U-boat prisoners and responsibilities faded as if a mirage. 

I awoke with a shock, with loud reverberations of gunfire ringing in 
my ears, and almost immediately the ‘action alarms’ shrieked. My fears of 
the night before seized me. Had the Nazis done it after all? Was I locked 
in? What was happening on the bridge? Who fired the guns? Who rang 
the alarms? 

I tumbled out of my bunk, almost instantly fully awake, and dashed 
for the door. It opened. “Thank God!” 
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The sentry! I didn’t see him. What was up? I rushed to the Wardroom 
to see what I would find. The door was locked, and I heard a voice: 

“Do you want me to open up, sir?” : 

I turned towards the sentry. My innards commenced to quiet a bit. We 
were engaging a new enemy. Well, that was in the day’s work. 

“Where have you been! How are the prisoners! ?’’ I asked. 

“Standing here, sit. They’ve been quiet as mice,”’ he replied. 

“Open the door a moment, sentry.” 

I peeped in on three U-boat officers sitting upright with questioning eyes. 

“Guten Morgen, Kinder!’ (Good morning, children!) I said. They didn’t 
know how happy I was to see them there. 

“Was ist los?’ (What’s happening?) they shot at me. 

“Fis sieht aus, als ob Thre Freunde gekommen sind, um mit uns xu spielen” (It 
looks as if your friends have come to play with us), I laughed. “Auf Wieder- 
sehen.” 

“Fine Minute, bitte! Unsere Schwimmwesten? Wir haben Keine’ (One minute, 
please! Our lifebelts, we haven’t any), reminded Reichert. 

“‘Seien Sie ruhig, sie brauchen sie nicht! Es wird nicht lange dauern. Ich komme 
bald zurueck.”’ (Don’t worry, you won’t need them! It won’t take long. I 
will be back soon.) 

‘Action rattlers’ still sounded. An entire warship’s company rushed to 
their stations, and I dashed to mine at the double. The ‘watch on deck’ was 
in action. ‘B’ and ‘Z’ turrets were carrying the fight. 

Off the starboard bow was the enemy, surfaced and silhouetted against 
the new dawn; and I observed our lookouts watching the seas to give 
warning of oncoming torpedoes. But at “B’ and *Z’ turrets they weren’t think- 
ing of torpedoes. There the guns belched fire and shells and men kept loading 
the four hungry cavernous mouths that opened again and again. To one side 
of each turret sat a Gunlayer, moving with it as though he, too, were part 
of its steel. But it was he that gave the gun sight. 

“That hit ’er!’? shouted Cutts, our Ordnance Artificer. But it was a 
glancing blow raising a shower of sparks. 

Strange she hadn’t replied with a torpedo: at least we hadn’t seen any. 
I wondered why she didn’t dive. As if in answer, out of U-385’s conning 
tower suddenly came an outpour of men racing to their for’ard gun. If 
they reached it and commenced pelting us with shells before our action 
stations were fully closed up we might have casualties. “B’ and °Z’ turrets’ gun- 
fire became more rapid. The last shot passed over the U-boat so close it ap- 
peared the hot metal must have singed their hair; another belch of fire leapt 
from ‘Z’ turret. The shells hit! A great burst of flame flared up, and the 
U-boat’s men froze in their tracks, but not for long. A Gunlayer, Able Sea- 
man Robert Buckingham, of Paddington, London, was proving too much for 
them. He was laying the shells almost in their laps, harassing, unnerving them. 

Oberleutnant Floeren, second-in-command of U-385, was blown to bits 
as he closed his gun for action. His men were shaken and awed! A gasp 
escaped them as they saw him disappear, leaving none on deck with presence 
of mind to give an order. 
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In Wren there was suddenly a lull, but it was the momentary lull when 
all battle stations were manned and scientific instruments took over. Reports 
poured in from all gun turrets . . . ““A// guns closed up and cleared for action.” 

The real effort of a fighting warship commenced. Shells came roaring 
out of blazing gun mouths in a routine that knew no let-down. In salvoes 
with terrible accuracy from every gun Starling and Wren had, shells thun- 
dered and pounded the U-boat. 

There was nothing the U-boat could do any longer. They had forfeited 
their chance earlier. Salvoes upon salvoes raced with the roar of locomotives 
gone berserk. Their morale withered, they could fight no longer. They could 
be seen leaping into the water, into life-floats that seemed to appear from 
nowhere. 

Others, still in the depths of U-385, were endeavouring to get out, but 
the bursting shells, the sheets of flame unnerved them. They raced pell- 
mell for a chance to survive. No thought of being ‘master race’ now; quite 
happy if they were but given the chance to live. 

Able Seaman Robert Buckingham, Gunlayer, had earned his reward. I 
was recommending him to the C.O. in his reports for a decoration by His 
Majesty the King. It was during this action that Buckingham turned to me 
with a broad, boyish grin, remarking, “I bet Captain Walker’s rubbing his 
hands up there,”’ significantly pointing to the heavens above. 

I found myself thinking: must have been chaps like him with Drake 
and Nelson. One couldn’t help liking this Buckingham lad. He was good- 
looking, shy and modest, fond of the Navy and faithful to the ship. 

The U-boat, having tasted the brilliant gunfire of the Second Escort 
Group, soon stood high on end, in a sort of diving poise. Her death was 
neat. She disappeared from sight in an Olympic dive midst a boiling tur- 
moil of water. 

Other U-boats were known to be in the vicinity. Several of our Group 
steamed hopefully on, keeping vigilant patrol in the distance, trying hard 
to uncover a little show of their own. 

Survivors now came in for attention. Numerous yellow rubber-floats 
met the eye. Some were filled with men, others were not, and in the seas 
between floats, heads began popping up like corks, supported by undersea 
breathing apparatus. Obviously some had escaped through the torpedo tubes 
for they came up breathing through an attachment secured in the mouth. 

Our action stations were kept to the alert for possible surprise, as we 
lowered our scrambling nets to starboard. A party was detailed to take in 
hand the prisoners who would soon be climbing aboard. We slid alongside 
the floats and motioned the Germans to take to the nets, which they did 
gingerly. 

I stood looking over the side watching them climb and to see that those 
unable to make it were lent a hand. As they came inboard they were directed 
to ‘fall-in’ on the after starboard side. It was fifteen minutes before we had 
the prisoners off the outer floats as well. The officers were separated by 
several feet from their troops. Fee ey 

They stood there, dripping wet, a sullen insolence clinging to theit 
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wet faces. Their personal interest in Mein Kampf had been shattered by 
gunfire. They were to prove a troublesome lot, though at the moment my 
attention was drawn to a patter of water which stirred the illusion that it 
had begun to rain, but it was the dripping from their uniforms. 

“Ist der Kapitaen da?” (Is the Captain here?) I asked, facing the Unter- 
seeboot officers. 

“‘Jawobl! Ich bin der Kapitaen!’’ (Yes, sit! I am the Captain!) 

“Wie heissen Sie?’ (What’s your name?) 

““Kapitaenleutnant Valentiner.”’ 

“Wer ist der zweite Offizier ?” 

“Wer ist der xweite Ofizier ?? (Who is the second officer?) I repeated. 

“Er ist tot” (He is dead), replied the Kapitaen sullenly. 

The officers’ names and numbers taken, they were marched off to the 
bath. One broke out of line and, with a stiff bearing, strutted over to the 
crew. Each snapped to attention as he flung his arm up in ‘Heil Hitler’. 
He shook hands, speaking with the foremost, really making quite a show 
of this tendet moment and intending no doubt to proceed down the line. 
For arrogance and cheek I’d never seen the like. It was no dream I was 
witnessing, the bloke was actually taking over control with complete con- 
tempt of our existence. If he wished to be heroic in the eyes of his men 
he’d had his chance under gunfire. Apparently it was easier to be heroic 
with us, as a prisoner. 

“Zuruecktreten |”? (Get back!) I ordered. . 

He ignored the order. A swift hand brought him to realities with a 
jump. He whipped round, facing me with a venomous look, a living 
example of the strutting bullies who terrified a continent into an inferiority 
complex. I could see him swaggering, aloof and scornful of the conquered 
. . . but sixty minutes ago he was a proud officer of a prowling U-boat, 
Hitler’s ace weapon—then they ran into Second Escort Group. 

Displaying a second-wind for ‘fight’ I found myself thinking what a pity 
the Geneva Convention prohibited us from accommodating him. Forty of our 
R.A.F. pilots, shot in cold blood, was still fresh in mind. My eyes narrowed. 
Here, no doubt, must be a fanatical Nazi. We looked each other in the eyes 
for several seconds. With icy coldness I said: 

“Do you understand English?’’ 

No answer. 

“Schlecht! Gehen Sie dorthin. Schnell! Oder Sie gehen ins Wasser!’ (Bad! Get 
over there. Quick. Or you go in the water!) I hissed. 

No move. 

“Tf he doesn’t move in two seconds, heave him overboard,” I remarked 
to two of our ratings, standing several feet removed with a hungry look 
in their eyes. He understood English better than he thought a moment 
before and got moving quickly, too quickly. The strong hand of a rating 
snapped him back into position with a jolt. He mentioned the Geneva 
Convention—a document they had torn to shreds. He now had the 
effrontery to remind me of its existence. I smiled, “You don’t want to 
mention your poor old mother also, do you?” 
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He was cautioned against indulging in exhibitions or giving any further 
trouble. He was a captive and would be treated as a prisoner of war in His 
Majesty’s ship, only if he behaved as such. 

I looked at his sunburnt healthy neck. It set me thinking. Only weeks 
back he was the conqueror ashore, probably swilling bottles of the best 
French champagne. It had been years since I saw any; it used to be my 
favourite drink. For a moment I wondered when I would see any again. 
That was still my thought when I had him dropped at the officers’ bath, 
in charge of the Sub-Lieutenant, to be cleansed as much as water in a British 
warship can cleanse a Nazi bully. Standing regulations ordered a bath and 
survivor’s kit; he was getting them. 

Now a routine had to be set up for the new prisoners. The sailors 
were assigned quarters in an open space, in a dead-end passage in the 
officers’ flat; the non-commissioned officers in the Bosun’s locker, which 
could be better guarded. The Kapitaen was placed in the Commanding 
Officer’s day cabin to keep him apart from his men, and the three officers 
were placed in the Navigator’s cabin not in use at sea, which Pilot generously 
put at my disposal, knowing the difficulties I was having finding a suitable 
place for the great number of prisoners we now held aboard. One saw 
almost as many Germans as British in Wren. If we took any more prisoners 
there just wouldn’t be room for them. 

I went about the ship’s decks doing rounds, keeping an eye on all parts. . 
This routine was even more necessary now with more Germans, for like- 
lihood of having venturing or bad types aboard with the increased numbers 
was greater. I ended my tour at the officers’ bath. The troublesome officer 
was a new man dressed in survivor’s kit. He stood waiting, glum, meek, 
unconsciously coming to a sort of attention when I approached. He ex- 
pected harsh treatment, but he would be treated as all other prisoners of 
war from now until time came for landing him to the military authorities 
ashore. I motioned him to follow and I led him to the Navigator’s cabin 
overt which a sentry now stood guard. His two fellow officers greeted him 
with questioning looks and feelings of relief. 

The new prisoners’ walks on deck were regulated to afford no oppor- 
tunity for officers or men of one U-boat to meet with officers or men of 
the other. They were each aware other prisoners were aboard and their 
curiosity knew no bounds. It brought realization to them that other U- 
boats were meeting with the same fate. It was now happening almost under 
their eyes. It shook them. 

Looking in on the Navigator’s cabin on one occasion it happened I 
heard Oberleutnant Neuss suggest this was probably the answer to those 
long overdue friends so frequently supposed to be operating from distant 
bases. This brought a reply of ‘Dummkopf’? from Wedekind, who had 
spotted me. But it was apparent this thought had crossed his mind as well. 
And now they asked to talk to me. I thought they might have something of 
interest to tell me, something worth knowing, and I came in to listen. 
It wasn’t long before I was hearing from Oberfaehnrich Schubert: 

“Ach! How can you know? It’s propaganda, all lies! Hitler is good! 
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Life is good living in Germany; the German race has come into their own. 
The British! They make trouble for us; they do not like us!”’ 

“Ts it all lies about Poland?” 

“Ach, the Poles! You are not a Pole. They are Schweine. They are not 
human like you.” 

“That’s the trouble with you. Everyone you conquer is no good; they 
are not human, so you can do as you like with them. But when someone 
knocks hell out of you for a change they instantly become human, com- 
rades, and you whine that they are making trouble for you; that they do not 
like you. Tell me, Oberfaehnrich Schubert, what qualities is there about 
Nazis to like?” 

But for the purring hum of the warship’s engines one could hear a pin 
drop. I got up to leave. I’d had enough. 

“Machen Sie viele Gefangene>?? (Do you take many prisoners?) asked 
Wedekind, changing the subject. 

I stopped a moment. “No, you are lucky. Generally when we are 
finished with the U-boat there’s nothing but lung and odd bits and pieces 
of flesh left to take.”’ 

As if to drive home the point, Wren shook to a pattern of exploding 
depth-charges. Second Escort Group was attacking a contact, and as I left 
them I thought to myself if there are any more ‘lucky’ U-boat crews where 
. would we put them? Starling had a good load. Loch Killin had them. Second 
Escort Group was becoming a ferry service. 

The following day I wasn’t at all happy about U-385 being ‘lucky’. Con- 
fining Stewart to quarters was a contributing factor. It had its effect on 
several of the more peaceful sentries who became indifferent to all but 
open revolt by the prisoners, not wishing to be involved in an incident 
where they themselves might be confined for improper conduct. While 
sentries could practice this attitude at the library cabin where Germans 
feared there might be others like Stewart, at the Bosun’s locker the non- 
commissioned officers from U-385 judged conditions by what they saw. 
Several of these types, sensing this lack of firmness, soon had the measure 
of the sentry and commenced taking advantage, becoming bolder and 
truculent so that on the last occasion I had to pull up the sentry and step 
in with a direct warning to the prisoners. 

Our patrol was over. The prisoners did not know it, but we had altered 
course during the dark hours and were leaving the French coast behind us. 
All through the night we steamed northwards. When they awoke they 
would see England . . . Hitler had promised that to them. 

To the north’ard the shores of Britain began to shape the horizon, and 
what meant homeward bound to us meant prison camp to Leutnants 
Reichert, Fuehrer and Fluess, enjoying a routine airing on the warm, sunny 
fo’c’sle. Soon they would be landed, and a new life of imprisoned existence 
would begin for them. By this time they had got so they actually enjoyed 
life in a British warship. They ate regularly and enjoyed our laughs, and were 
they given a choice in the matter they would have preferred the sea journey 
extended indefinitely . . . for they feared what was in store for them ashore. 
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Land’s End lay to the east of us. Our Group was now in line ahead. 
Off in the distance steamed a convoy Bristol] bound. The three gefangenen 
standing on the fo’c’sle deck with me looked . . . their attention frozen! 

“Did you think there were so many ships still afloat?’’ I asked, grinning, 
as they stared at the large convoy with undisguised amazement. 

“Ach! They’re mostly old tubs, not worth sinking. Our ships are all 
modern,”’ boasted Fuehrer. 

“Sour grapes—every ship you see there is helping win the war... 
evety one of them is well loaded down and they’re only a few miles from 
home despite your U-boats. And this is only one convoy; there are thousands 
of ships on the move, steaming the seven seas,”’ I rubbed in. 

As we overtook the merchantmen and they grew larger and larger in 
size, Leutnants Reichert and Fuehrer exhibited wondrous excitement. The 
U-boat officers were at work again. They counted the ships. They picked 
out the largest and with deep pride informed me: “Ach! What a sight! If 
only we had our submarine now! Six of them, the big ones, would go up 
like that!” 

They were as feverish as children. Their U-boat roamed again, they were 
living in the recent past. They’d forgotten all about being prisoners. The 
three of them hummed away, their faces wreathed in smiles. They were 
getting no end of enjoyment out of this warlike conversation. They were 
drunk with dreams of what they would have done... if...! 

I looked at my wrist-watch and woke them up with, “Come, kinder, 
it’s time to go below again.” 

What a let-down! They heaved sighs as they awakened from their day- 
dream and followed me. I brought them back to the Wardroom. The 
expressions of U-boat officers on seeing a British convoy was an experience 
I wouldn’t have missed nor am I likely to forget for a while. 

Leutnants Neuss, Wedekind and Oberfaehnrich Schubert were next in 
line for airing. They were led through the officers’ flat to the portside walk 
to prevent them seeing the convoy to starboard. Their stroll was limited 
to a space between quarter-deck and boat-deck ladder. 

They suddenly observed the two German sailors who had been 
scalded standing out on the boat-deck under the care of the sick bay 
attendant. 

Wedekind pointed. “U-boat prisoners?” 

I nodded. 

“Did they get hurt in battle?’ he quickly asked. 

I smiled. 

That set off a buzz of conversation accompanied by a nodding of heads 
and gestures drawing comment on the accuracy of our gunfire and attention 
to the twin shining barrels of ‘X’ gun. Their interest alternated between 
the nearby turret and the two faces discoloured with blue ointment. 

“Were any killed in that U-boat?” they asked. I smiled again and they 
drew their own conclusion. 

“A week from today is my birthday,” spoke up Wedekind with an 
inquiring look at me. 

aH 
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“A pity you couldn’t have celebrated it a few weeks before when you 
were in St. Nazaire,”’ I laughed. 

“St. Nazaire!’’ he exclaimed. “How did you know?” 

“T can tell you why you lost the battle with us, if you like.” 

“Why?” they asked. - 

“Weil eine Schnecke nicht schnell genug ist” (Because a snail isn’t fast enough), 
I grinned. 

“How did you know the U-boat’s name was Schnecke?”’ they asked 
suspiciously. 

“Oh, we know a little more than that. For example, those of you that 
have wives or girl-friends, I don’t suppose you would like them to know 
you were cartying Verfuehrer, bait such as silk stockings, French perfumes, 
chocolates in great quantities in case you got to where you were going... 
to a very cold climate! What a shame this all went down; I could use some 
silk stockings myself.” They looked at me with eyes the size of walnuts. 

I brought them back to their cabin. Told the Steward to bring me four 
beers. “For your birthday ... I have no use for the Nazis, but as one sailor 
to another . . . cheers!’’ I watched their reactions to see how they would 
take this gesture. 

“Prost!” they said as they lifted their glasses. After the taste of the beer 
wore off they looked at me, wondering if I could read palms and tell fortunes, 
ot had some of their people talked. How did I know all this, and maybe 
more? I left them very interested. 

On the fourth day of their capture I returned the uniforms to Reichert, — 
Fuehrer and Fluess, for which they had been pleading. They promptly 
discarded the survivors’ clothes. Dressed in their swanky uniforms their 
confidence returned . . . no longer did we converse on the tragedies of war. 
Warts were inevitable now. And I said to myself: Ja/ Give a German a uni- 
form and, chum, you’ve bought a war! : 

All the red tape and procedure for landing prisoners were completed. 
Their personal possessions had all been placed in separate sealed envelopes, 
and each labelled. It had been quite a task with the number of prisoners we 
had. 

In their time on board they had been treated humanely and had come: 
to look on me as a sort of exponent of the Geneva by-laws for treatment of 
prisoners of war which, until now, they’d forsaken for their own rules... 
and now that time for landing them approached they stared at me with 
doelike eyes which for some unearthly reason I found affected my spirits. The 
devils could be nice—were they all Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde? 

Better get yourself a strong drink and sober up, I began thinking. 

The clock ticked the closing minutes of Thursday afternoon. It was 
warm and pleasant in the sun. The prisoners were out for their last airing 
aboard this ship, for tomorrow morning we were handing them to the 
military in Liverpool. They stood silently in front of ‘X’ gun turret. 

My thoughts were occupied with ship’s routine, which altered on 
docking. Permission had been granted for long leave to one watch, which 
meant half the ship’s company would be gone, leaving the other half to 
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catry on the work whilst in port—many things to be taken care of and 
much to be done with half the hands. 

These thoughts were disturbed by Leutnant Wedekind. “I see land over 
there. England! No? We leave the ship soon, no?” 

“We're turning you over to the military tomorrow morning,” I said. 
“T will loan you the razor to shave with tonight. You may not have time in 
the morning.” 

“Thank you,” was the reply, supported by a stiff bow. 

The prisoners felt the enthusiasm of our ratings approaching home. 
Home! What a nice-sounding word. You tingled with excitement, even at 
the thought of it. 

As Leutnant Fuehrer remarked to me, ‘“‘Yes, to you it’s home, but for 
us, who knows what?”’ 

His words set me thinking. I concluded he was right. England had 
been a second home to me, going on to four years. I’d shared several years 
of my life with them: smiled with the victories, and smarted to defeats. I 
was even acquiring the English habit of enjoying a good ‘grumble’; the 
only thing I hadn’t done yet was to write to The Times with a complaint. 

The prisoners witnessed the increasing glow of anticipated reunions 
with wives, sweethearts and families, and it set a pattern for their own 
thoughts. They became dejected, indeed. They, too, remembered their own 
victorious home-comings. For them there would begin long internment as 
prisoners of war—their only hope the war’s end. And then what? Return 
to a defeated country destroyed by a vengeance they never thought would 
come to pass. Also the price to pay for the years of crime these children of 
Hitler had committed upon a soft, sleeping world. Eyes speak a language 
that needs no tongue, no interpreter... they envied us. And now they knew 
what it was to fear the future. 

Their years of good times, so dearly purchased, had flown fast. As the 
‘Herrenvolk’ they had tasted and devoured the best of everything in five full 
years of power-living. An enslaved continent had been at their feet, carry- 
ing out their every whim. Now the end was coming. Soon no more would 
people jump to serve their wishes. For them, as prisoners aboard, that end 
had already come. What would happen to them? 

In times past Second Escort Group, with signal flags flying, would 
have steamed smartly up the River Mersey to the stirring tunes of martial 
music emanating from loud-hailers on the open bridge, the tunes carrying 
ashore to a gteat waving of hands as our own “Captain Courageous’ led 
his group of returning ‘U-boat killers’ in from a successful patrol. His 
handsome figure had been a familiar one on Svarling’s bridge. His lively 
face and sparkling humour was missed by all. 

As we steamed into the last mile of our homeward trek it was a vic- 
torious but silent group that neared the quayside . . . there was no broadcast 
of martial tunes, very few signal flags. Our thoughts were with him, now 
resting in the Valhalla of heroes. Liverpool was so much his city. He had 
brought it prestige and fame, and they had done him honour. 

We secured alongside Starling. A military detachment had already 
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atrived to take charge of the incoming prisoners, and their parked vans 
awaited the human cargo. Aboard ship, survivors of each U-boat were 
being mustered separately for the moment when they would be marched 
ashore and personal possessions permitted by regulations were now returned 
to these. 

Leutnant Reichert had requested permission to speak with his crew. I 
had taken up his request for him and it was, of course, refused. When I 
informed him of this he flew into a temper, remarking, “It is an outrage, 
stupid conduct.’’ From the day he’d been installed in the Wardroom I 
gathered he was a trained leader of the Third Reich. I had watched and 
treated him as a sort of experiment, acquiescing to small requests he wasn’t 
normally entitled to. It wasn’t long before I discovered—finding me humane 
he was losing his fear—his demeanour changing, becoming more demand- 
ing, even truculent. It would have been easy to shut him up but I chose to 
let him carry on, for I was curious to fathom and see as muchas possible of 
a breed that could be so damnably savage to others yet, when cornered 
and helpess, expect civilized consideration for themselves. 

He carried on, waxing hotter, until I finally had enough and told him, 
“Tf you don’t behave properly I will have you marched off under special 
guard now.” He smouldered silently, seated in a corner of the Wardroom. 

Orders came aboard that the major of the military escort ashore would 
take the sailors of U-boat 385 first, followed by the non-commissioned 
officers, then officers. U-boat 385 sailors were lined up and counted. 

“All correct, sir,” replied Petty Officer Burt with a satisfied look. 

“Right, march them off the gangway with our own guard,” I ordered. 

“Fancy that lot as the master race,” I heard one of our ratings grunt 
to several others working on the boat-deck. 

Their march from the Wren over the gangway to Starling and ashore 
reminded me of a funeral procession, and when they saw two long rows 
of over a hundred husky British soldiers flanking their path to the vans 
they were visibly affected, thoroughly impressed. Nazis understood power 
and force. 

The non-commissioned officers came next. They were counted, fallen- 
in and marched off. A more dejected, sorry-looking lot would have been > 
hard to find, and when their eyes focused on the soldiers ashore not a 
few showed signs of fear. This rather interested me, as amongst these were 
the three who had been so arrogant, insolent, so sure of themselves, and 
troublesome that I had to take firm measures with them the first day. 

They were followed by their officers. I was surprised to see how re- 
luctant they were to leave. They waved cheerio as I passed them over to 
the guard to follow the beaten tracks of their crew ashore. 

The procedure was the same with the prisoners of U-boat 608, with 
this exception: When the non-commissioned officers’ turn came to march 
off they looked towards me with weak but friendly smiles. Several waved 
a sad good-bye, including the two who had been scalded. Somehow I felt 
sotty about the hot water affair. I could understand it. Might have done 
the same myself, even worse, feeling as Stewart did towards the Nazis. 
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The pity of it is I felt afterwards the wrong chaps had bought it. However, 
I saw to it that nothing happened again. They knew it, and thought it a 
friendly act. Actually, I was only doing my duty. We fight hard while we 
are fighting, but we don’t abuse our prisoners. Also, I suppose, they re- 
membered my giving them cigarettes and a pack of cards so that the two 
scalded ones could keep theit minds occupied in games of their own. 

The last lot were the Wardtoom prisoners. They knew they had been 
treated humanely and were depressed leaving the ship. Considering their 
propaganda they’d fared far better than ever they had expected. They had 
enjoyed the laughs and fun of Wardroom life almost as much as we did, 
and now they felt they were leaving the certain for the uncertain. 

Actually I could have told them, “Don’t worry, chaps, you will be fed 
and looked after ashore better than some of our own people.” 

By this time they have probably discovered for themselves that be- 
wildering characteristic of democracies where the defeated enemy is often 
treated better than their own citizens. As they left the Wardroom for the 
last time I remember saying to Leutnant Fuehrer, “Don’t worry, next week 
we'll bring you the real Fuehrer, then you’ll feel at home.” 

“Ja! Ja! That will be the day,” he commented laconically. 

Prisoners were all gone. The Wardroom was ours again. We no longer 
had to watch what we said. The warship seemed peaceful again, all sentries 
had disappeared. My work had vanished by quite a bit. Now it was only 
the ship’s routine. At this moment a welcome one. 

Junior sat behind a table decked with the funds drawn for the ship’s 
payments. Guns, beside him, held the pay-sheet ready to honour the 
amounts credited to each name. Whilst I stood alongside to observe that 
all went well or to give attention to any complaints. 

Ratings were being fallen-in in the officers’ flat according to seniority. 
Petty Officers of divisions took charge of their groups, such as seamen, 
stokers, torpedo party, etc., expediting ‘pay-day’ in the accustomed naval 
manner. 

As each Petty Officer came up to the little pay-table he saluted smartly. 
Receiving his pay, he fell out of line to ‘carry on’ until leave was piped. 
Leading seamen’s and seamen’s turn came, and each with cap in hand came 
smartly to attention before the table . . . the officer counted out payment 
on the rating’s cap. Satisfied, he fell out. If any query, he would be heard 
after ship’s payment, and his claim taken up ashore by the officer. All ‘miss- 
musters’ and hands on duty would be paid later at the ship’s office. 

The ship’s company were paid. Long leave had been piped, and those for 
leave were falling in for last inspection before they left ship. They were 
smart-looking and happy. The Officer-of-the-Day inspected them. They 
passed muster. Petty Officers were told to carry on. 

The Duty Petty Officer barked to the remainder: “Left turn! Forward 
march!” 

One half of the ship’s company crossed the gangway. They were off on 
long leave. 

Good luck, chaps. Cheerio, I thought as they faded away. 
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And now to make the ship ready for sea with half the hands. As for 
their turn for leave, well, they would have to await the next opportunity. — 
That was Navy custom—every man a fair do. 

Late that afternoon reporters from almost every newspaper of size in 
Great Britain came aboard ship for the story of our exploits. Several U- 
boats sunk .. . no survivors; three U-boats sunk . . . with the majority of 
them prisoners. Captain Walker’s Second Striking Force had done it again. 
A short time later the people of Britain again read about the Second Escort 
Group, a small unit of that grand body of men of the Royal Navy. (See map 
facing this page.) 
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Late that afternoon, reporters from almost every newspaper of size in Great 
Britain came aboard ship for the story of our new exploits. Several U-boats 
sunk...no survivors; four U-boats sunk... with the majority of them pri- 
soners. Captain Walker's Second Striking Force had done it again. A short 
time later the people of Britain again read about the Second E. G.,a small 
unit of that grand body of men of the Royal Navy. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


INSIDE GERMANY WITH THE ROYAL AND 
U.S. NAVIES 


N the Continent the Allied Armies of Liberation were forging ahead. 

Paris was free of the strutting Nazis. With the German war drawing 
to a close, circumstances called for a review of my own situation. Only in 
the Pacific was the war still being determined by naval action. And there 
I now wanted to be with my own people. Within the hour I had a written 
request in the hands of Wren’s Captain to be torwarded to the Admiralty 
requesting permission to submit application for active sea duty with the U. S. 
Navy in the Pacific. This done, I returned to the problem of again making 
Wren ready for sea. 

Time in harbour disappeared swiftly enough and those on leave were 
returning for duty. It was the third day before sailing and we had just 
finished taking on shells, depth-charges and supplies when the buzz went 
round the ship that I was leaving. I had not expected to hear from the 
Admiralty until our return from the next patrol, but I immediately called 
on the Captain in his quarters. He was seated in his chair, a cigarette dangled 
from his lips and several papers were in his hands. He held out my signal 
and I read it. 

The Admiralty had approved my request and on arrival of a new Number 
One to take over from me I was to proceed to U.S. Naval Headquarters in 
London to carry out my intention. A smile on my face, I looked at Wren’s 
Captain. Though he and I had not hit it off well towards the last because of 
a personal matter still I was pleased to see he was sorry to see me go. So 
this was how my experience with the British was to end! I recalled the black 
cat and shook my head. Had Captain Walker lived this personal matter, that 
had prompted me to request transfer from the R.N., would have been rectified 
ot probably never have arisen and my future would have been different, 
for I would have followed him to the Pacific or to charge the gates of hell’ 
for that matter. We all would, who served under him. 

With the signal in my hand I left to pack and prepare to leave on short 
notice. My sea-lockers were secured under my bunk and I had hardly pulled 
them out when the Coxswain came to my door to wish me well. I invited 
him in and we sat having a smoke, chatting over past experiences. There 
ate few Services where men become as attached to one another as they do 
in the Navy and particularly in ships of action. 

The following afternoon my relief reported for duty and the process 
of turning over began. As everything was in top shape this went rather 
quickly and by noon of the next day my responsibilities in Wren were over 
and I was free to leave. I was packing my last bag when the Coxswain came 
to my cabin asking if I intended to say good-bye to the ship’s company. 
Seeing me hesitant, he said: 
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“The men are expecting it, sir; they would like to see you.” 

The Coxswain left me and returned a few minutes later and I followed 
him to the ratings’ quarters below-decks, for’ard. In all my sea experience 
I had never witnessed anything like this. The ship’s company was crowded 
together, some sitting, some standing; they all rose to their feet, quiet, as 
the Coxswain and I came into their large mess. A lump rose in my throat 
and I had to swallow before I could speak. When I tried to speak the words 
came out in a shaky adolescent voice that sounded like anything but mine. 
Smiles, humorous expressions and twinkling eyes greeted me from all 
sides. Swallowing deeply, I thanked them for having made my job so 
easy and for their support to the Coxswain and myself which had made 
Wren such a happy ship, one we were all proud of. I then wished them luck 
and good hunting. The nearest Petty Officers held out hands to shake mine. 
Suddenly there was a roar of three cheers that shook the ship. I waved 
farewell as the Coxswain and I left. After a parting drink in the Wardroom 
I returned to my cabin to make ready to leave ship. A cab was already 
awaiting me at the gangway. Several ratings appeared to help with my 
luggage. I strode off Wren’s gangway for the last time. 

Back in London I presented myself at U.S. Naval Headquarters in 
Grosvenor Square. Here I received a shock. From the Personnel Officer 
I learnt the U.S. Navy had attained its full quota of strength and that re- 
ctuiting had been closed in Washington the month previously. Still, a 
Commander with whom I spoke straight thereafter felt an exception might 
be made in my case because of my years of active sea duty. Interviews, 
physical examinations followed and my application was forwarded to 
Washington for a decision. 

Weeks of waiting followed. I was in an extraordinary position. I lived 
in a sort of vacuum, neither a part of the Royal Navy nor the U.S. Navy. 
And if I was refused by the U.S. Navy the war for me was over. I would be 
on my way home to rebuild a new life for myself and await peace. Word 
came when I least expected. My application for service had been turned 
down. It was an uncomfortable feeling to be told you weren’t needed; to 
have to stand aside while others still fought. Somehow, though I realized 
this could happen yet, I never really felt that anyone wanting to fight in the 
Pacific would be turned down. I thought of Cobb of Ma/aya, the remark: 
“Ruddy good war this . . . lucky to be able to share it with us.” 

I stood outside Naval Headquarters in Grosvenor Square waiting for 
a cab to take me to the Admiralty where I now had to report my turn-down. 
My thoughts drifted back to a day in 1942 when, on the basis of my anti- 
~ submarine work with U.S. Naval Submarine Division 71, I, in R.N.V.R. 
uniform, was summoned by British Rear-Admiral Taylor, Bermuda, and 
told that the U.S. Naval Chief of Staff, Bermuda, had informed him that a 
brass hat and command of an American destroyer could be mine if I applied 
for it. I had not acted on the offer then. Possibly it was my way of saying 
‘thank you’ to the R.N. for having trained me so well; possibly it was that 
Rear-Admiral Taylor had himself just previously recommended me for 
promotion to Lieutenant-Commander and a command, and I would not 
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offend him by leaping at something better. I had never lost the respect of 
the U.S. Naval Chief of Staff, Bermuda, who understood my thoughts and 
who followed my career with interest. I had felt I could do more for the 
common cause by remaining where I was. And now I was turned down: 
turned down and waiting to fight in the Pacific. I couldn’t believe it. For a 
moment I thought of sending a cable through naval channels to the Com- 
mandant or the Chief of Staff, Bermuda, asking if they would intercede for 
me. I decided not to. I would eat what I was served and like it. Fate probably 
intended it that way. I no longer minded. 

Once more I stood in the Queen Anne’s section of the Admiralty; things 
didn’t come out at all as I expected. I wasn’t to go home, not even if I wanted 
to. I had volunteered for the duration and the duration would be over when 
the Prime Minister proclaimed it. I was neither happy nor unhappy. I was 
confused. Once again I was active R.N.V.R. Even the solemn Appoint- 
ments Officer looked at me with some affection and understanding as he 
handed me a slip and said something about a hush-hush course. Ordinarily 
I would have asked a question, tried to pump him for a clue and maybe 
even complained. I was too numb and downhearted to say more than 
SCheérios siti: 

It was only after I had left the building and stepped outside the guarded 
gate that I looked at the slip again. My destination was the Beach Hotel in 
Worthing. Worthing! In all my British sea duty I’?d never seen the place. 
It had no harbour nor were any naval courses given there that I could | 
remember. From chaps in the Wardroom I knew of Worthing as a small 
quiet town on the south coast where the population mostly comprised 
retired Indian colonels or well-to-do elderly Britishers who experienced 
youth in the reign of Queen Victoria: the sort that came down expecting 
to live one year and lived eighty. What’s the Admiralty doing with me now? 
Prolonging my life! Christ! What’s up? 

I hailed a passing cab and, stopping to pick up my luggage, proceeded 
to Victoria Station. With rising curiosity but without the foggiest idea of 
what I was in for I boarded the train. Inside the compartment sat a bearded 
naval gentleman, a Lieutenant-Commander, R.N.R., looking frightfully 
important with his right hand resting on an ebony walking-stick. He eyed 
me speculatively. 

“Mind if I share the compartment?” I asked. 

“Do, by all means,” he said. “Going to Worthing?” 

I nodded. Worthing! I thought, bubbling with questions, waiting for 
him to say more. 

“My name’s Richards,”’ he said, extending his hand. 

I introduced myself and we became shipmatey, but he knew no more 
of what we were in for than I did. Still, he was an interesting talker and the 
time passed quickly. At Worthing a porter found us a cab and placed our 
esage alongside the woman driver and we were on our way to the Beach 
Hotel. 

We approached a large and attractive building. From the driver we 
learnt it was the Warmes Hotel, one of the oldest and most exclusive. It 
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was reputed to have had the first motor garage and before the war was 
elegantly furnished, beautifully carpeted, boasting a palm court, with 
everything correct. An establishment which couldn’t have been more Tory 
was flying the Communists’ “Hammer and Sickle’, the only flag in sight. 
Richards and I stared at each other. 

The car turned right, up a drive known as the Marine Parade Road 
which fronted the sea. Old Victorian homes lined one side of the drive of 
this quaint, pleasant old English town. But the beach side of the drive was 
fenced off by barbed wire and huge concrete blocks, over five foot square, 
spaced about five feet apart. This fence of concrete blocks and barbed wire 
ran on as far as the eye could see, a remnant of invasion fears that now were 
past. ; 

But good heavens! What was this? Strange melodies, in foreign throaty 
voices, carried to our ears; and then an amazing scene fell upon our eyes. 
We asked the driver to stop the car. On window-sills, from all floors of 
some of the finest homes, lounged the strangest creatures with billiard-ball 
heads, almond eyes and high cheekbones, some with Mongolian drooping 
moustaches, and all with one or both feet dangling in mid-air; and behind 
those stood yet others. A few drank tea. The scene was beyond belief and 
for a moment I thought I was on the Siberian Steppes. Though they were 
singing their eyes were the saddest I had ever seen and in some there 
was even fear. 

“Good Lord! How did they get here?’ Richards exclaimed. 

The driver told us they were slave labour battalions liberated from 
camps in Holland waiting to be returned to Russia. And these had been 
housed amidst the inhabitants of Worthing, old sticklers accustomed to 
the Victorian conventions of life. What would I see next! Not even 
Roosevelt’s new deal could have lifted the down-trodden with more 
dramatic effect. From German slave camps to mansions with southern 
exposures facing the sea. One thing was sure, the impact of quiet Victorian 
Worthing would remain in their memories for as long as they lived. 

We drove on, and a half-mile farther pulled up to the Beach Hotel. Its 
large verandah and balcony faced the sea just across the Parade drive. Prior 
to the war the ‘Beach’ was one of the most modern hotels catering to the 
gay young. Instinctively Richards and I sensed the hush-hush that now 
surrounded the grounds. The British Army was in possession. I looked 
at Richards and we both looked at the alert regimental guards at the main 
entrance. 

“What the heck are we doing here?” I asked Richards. 

He shrugged his shoulders, then stroked his beard as if he was going 
to come up with an answer. 

“Well, let’s go in and find out,”’ he said. 

But already several soldiers appeared, to assist with our luggage, and _ 
we discharged the cab. We had to show both Admiralty slips and our Naval 
identification before we were permitted to enter. Once inside, telephone 
booths on the opposite side of the large lobby attracted our attention. 
There was nothing unusual about the booths, it was the metal plaques on 
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each of them which read ‘Fernsprecher-—German for telephone—that made 
us stare, and off to the opposite right-hand corner was a bar displaying all 
kinds of whiskies, gin, beer, ale, but the signs over them were in German. 
Obviously if one didn’t speak German here, one went thirsty, I thought. 
What the heck goes on? 

Once more our Admiralty slips and Naval identity cards were scruti- 
nized, this time by an Army officer behind a desk who checked them against 
a list before him. We were assigned to individual cabins and at a nod from 
him several soldiers took hold of our bags and we were off to our quarters. 
Our luggage deposited, the soldiers departed, but almost immediately 
another appeared in my cabin and introduced himself as my batman and 
commenced unpacking and stowing my gear. Now I was both impressed 
by the mystery and the service. I started to wash and clean while my bat- 
man settled me down. 

“Tea at four o’clock, sir,’’ he said as he left me. 

At fourish, Richards and I went down the two flights to the lobby, and 
following several Army officers entered a very large mess hall. There were 
a dozen or so of our naval types scattered amongst a vast number of 
Army officers of the ranks of Captain, Majors, Lieutenant-Colonels and 
Colonels. The majority of them had moustaches and a number sported 
monocles. 

They seemed to drink their tea staring down their noses, carrying on 
conversations in grunts interrupted by periods of stony silences. Not at all — 
like the Navy where by this time we’d have been on a friendly footing and 
found a common interest to talk or laugh about. 

Tea over, Richards and I sought out the reading-room and on entering 
found officers gathering around the printed notices being placed on the two 
bulletin boards. We walked over and awaited our turn to read them. We 
were in the British Army Control School: for the “Occupation and Control 
of Germany’. The mystery was clearing itself. 

Most civilians and many who served in the armed forces no doubt 
imagine that the Army of Occupation is merely another name for the 
fighting forces who, having finished fighting, somehow take over the 
governing functions and decisions of the conquered nation and do the best © 
they can. Nothing is further from the truth. Long before the enemy sur- 
renders and the conquering army takes over control of the land a vast 
staff of political and military talent come into play, working towards clarify- 
ing, putting down on paper the intent and purpose to be achieved by the 
occupation; the methods to be allowed, the means to be provided for 
accomplishing the intent and purpose. It is an enormous undertaking. In 
London and in Washington for several months previously this type of 
planning had been going on, though Vis and Va2s were still falling on 
London. The problem that faced the Allies was no longer that of winning 
the war but that of winning the peace that would confront them on German 
collapse and surrender. 

For this purpose an operative machine for military occupation had come 
into existence. A machine that would embrace the Allied Armies, Navies, 
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Air Forces and Military Governments and enable each Service to carry 
out its functions and purposes as applying in Germany. 

Men slated for key positions had to be schooled in the objectives of 
their branch of the occupation; they had to be indoctrinated into all its 
ramifications and in interpreting and executing the full intent of Allied 
military and naval directives that would come into force on German surren- 
der. To avoid friction and confusion between branches of the Occupational 
Forces these men had also to be sufficiently informed on the functions and 
purposes of other branches and to co-operate in the Allied intent to be laid 
down by directives from Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary 
Forces—S.H.A.E.F. 

This machine, in so far as the Royal Navy, the British Army and R.A.F. 
were concerned, was now coming quietly into being. Naval Staffs and Port 
Parties including technical officers and ratings were being secretly assembled 
in the United Kingdom ready to move forward when the surrender came. 
It was quite clear that we were headed for Germany, but in what 
pie ort what our appointments would be we were all still in the 

ark, 

More notices continued to appear. One sheet gave the names and ranks 
of the Royal Navy contingent appointed to the British Army Control School 
for training. They were twenty in number and beside each name was the 
number of the Army Syndicate they were to join up for instruction. My 
Syndicate was Number Four under Instructor Major Wyeth of the Royal 
Army Ordnance Corps, Room 45. My Navy classmates were Lieutenant 
Johnston, R.N.V.R., and Lieutenant Teale, R.N.V.R., whom I was to run 
into again in Hamburg and Wilhelmshaven, Germany. 

The following morning, Tuesday, February 27th, came the opening 
address by Lt.-Colonel Horwood, the Assistant Commandant. Classes 
started off with a bang of activity. Late that morning we were all mustered 
and seated in a large auditorium, like a huge theatre with a stage. A lecture 
by Major-General West, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., on the ‘Objects of the Occu- 
pation and Control of Germany’ followed. It was extremely interesting, 
illuminating and revealed some of the problems of the last occupation 
where the German officials and civilians played ducks and drakes with the 
purposes and intent of that occupation. Never was a complicated subject 
made clearer, showing the failures and the achievements and why it all 
failed in the end. The lecture made a lasting impression on all of us. I was 
to recall the General and his words many times when in Germany. 

Later that day another notice appeared on the bulletin board. We were 
to report individually for a language test in German before a Major Horne. 
At the time specified alongside my name I appeared before him. In Wren 
I had become accustomed to seeing and handling U-boat prisoners, both 
sailors and their officers. This officer that I faced behaved and acted more 
German than any I had met. He spoke to me in their guttural tongue. His 
manner was such that I instinctively became hostile and was ‘flunked’ as a 
dummkopf and assigned to the lowest class in German. Actually, I'd had 
several yeats of this subject, but I refused to play. I left the room feeling 
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that type should be shot straight away and wondering why he hadn’t been. I 
learnt soon enough that this was an act, all part of the schooling, realistic 
enough to impress anyone. This Major and others like him in this school 
were actually hand-picked officers. Some of them knew Germany well indeed, 
spoke like natives and could imitate to perfection the military and civilian 
mannerisms and the varied German dialects. What lovely espionage agents 
they would have made, and I don’t doubt several of them had done their 
share of deeds. 

Lecture followed lecture, and with the exception of an occasional stand- 
easy the daily intensive training continued. The most amazing and interest- 
ing part of this schooling was the theatrical shows put on the stage for us 
in the large theatre that was part of this school. The instructors invariably 
dressed in German uniforms of the Army, Navy, Luftwaffe or Gestapo, 
and enacted plays that we might familiarize ourselves with the types, their 
mannerisms, their uniforms, ranks and functions. During the course these 
were followed by other type plays, based on experiences of the last occupa- 
tion, depicting how the wily, scheming, German officials and important 
civilians, bowing and scraping time and again outsmarted inexperienced 
officers, involving them with Frauen and Frauleins, finally sabotaging the. 
purposes of the occupation, bringing on World War II. Inevitably it seemed 
German Frauen and Frauleins played a part. It seemed almost every official 
had a daughter or knew of a young lady or had a secretary that would be 
extremely accommodating. 

We thought these plays most entertaining but somewhat exaggerated. 
Before my stay in Germany was to end I was to see these same scenes 
enacted in real life with terrifying results. I was even to see an American 
Colonel, then Military Governor, and his deputy sabotaged by Germans 
because the Colonel and his deputy wouldn’t play their way and were sent 
home in disgrace, their health wrecked. 

Classes and lectures followed one another. Discussions were held on the 
background of the German Army, on para-military formations like the 
S.S. and the Gestapo. The complicated Third Reich was analysed; the 
Wehrmacht; the ministries; military and political departments; from the 
gauleiters, kreisleiters down to the smallest officials and their titles were 
reviewed, so that few, if any, of us did not know who to seek out for varied 
purposes, facts or figures that might be wanted. 

The Royal Navy unit also had its own Naval Syndicate where our own 
types met daily to pursue and specialize in the strictly naval angle of the 
occupation. For these classes we had our own lecturers who came down 
from London. In this Syndicate we covered the problems concerning the 
immobilization of the remains of the German fleet and naval fortifications 
like Heligoland and other island fortresses; problems of disarmament; 
problems of shipyards, dockyards to come under Allied naval control to 
exploit their use in the interests of Allied shipping necessary to sustain the 
Forces of occupation, for we were not to live off German resources. There 
was the “know how’ in searching out technical data that might be of use 
in the prosecution of the war with Japan which was still raging. There was 
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the harbours and rivers to be cleared of mincs where specialized technical 
officers would enter the picture. 

We were getting facts and background from the horse’s mouth. There 
was no effort being spared in our training. We would enter Germany fully 
armed, mentally and physically to win this peace, to see that there would 
be no German repetition of 1918 and 1939. But even this occupation was 
to be sabotaged. Two years later, in the American enclave, I was to shake 
my head and shrug my shoulders. 

The Navy unit before leaving was mustered in the naval room where 
we now learnt of our new appointments. Richards was slated as Naval 
Officer in charge of the Kiel Canal. I was appointed British Naval Liaison 
Officer, Bremen, to Rear-Admiral A. G. Robinson, U.S. Navy Task Force 
126, for Admiral Sir Harold M. Butrough, Allied Naval C.-in-C. Expedi- 
tionary Forces, and for Rear-Admiral Muirhead-Gould, Flag Officer, 
Western Germany. As the American enclave was carved out of the centre 
of Flag Officer, Western Germany’s territory, dividing it in two parts, 
Bremen was to become a busy centre. The British Army Control School 
was to have its effect on me. It broadened my viewpoint. Up to now one 
had to be Navy to have me warm up. Later, when I set up house as B.N.L.O., 
Bremen, there was always a welcome for any Army type, but if he men- 
tioned British Army Control, Worthing, the best liquor in the house was 
his for as long as he remained in the American enclave. 

Arriving in London I made my way to 41 Princes Gardens to report 
to Reat-Admiral Muirhead-Gould and, if possible, learn a date of departure. 
On entering the building to my great surprise I found myself facing my old 
Captain of Braithwaite, Commander Eric Mackay. We almost fell over one 
another with joy. I was delighted to learn that he, too, was Germany bound, 
on the staff of Flag Officer, Schleswig-Holstein, although he himself was 
not too happy about going to Germany. He led the way up a couple of 
flights of stairs to the officers’ mess and as there was nothing available but 
tea we chatted over a cupa. As always, he was well informed. ; 

Later I called on the Admiral, but he was on the Continent with Twenty- 
one Army, so I reported to the Chief of Staff whom I recognized from 
H.M.S. Nimrod, way back in ’41. We chatted awhile and he introduced me 
to several officers whom I was to see a great deal of in Wilhelmshaven and 
Buxtehude, Germany. One of the officers was working on the latest in- 
telligence reports on the conditions in German ports and the difficulties 
we were likely to encounter. Standing in the same room was a rather quiet, 
-stoutish, pleasant-faced chap, a Lieutenant-Commander, R.N.V.R. I intro- 
duced myself to him and was quite astonished to find he was B.N.L.O., 
Bremerhaven. He smiled, rather amused, when I told him he was talking 
to B.N.L.O., Bremen. He was even more amused when he found I was 
American. Pitcher was his name, and we decided to make our way to 
Headquarters, U.S. Navy Task Force 126, and report to Rear-Admiral 
Robinson in the Mitre House on Regent Street. 

Pitcher and I learnt the Task Force’s advance reconnaissance, disarma- 
ment, salvage and patrol parties were based in Roseneath, Scotland; and the 
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69th Construction Battalion in Plymouth. Task Force 126 was to move 
forward in two echelons: the first, under Rear-Admiral Robinson, was to 
follow the British Second Army into Bremen. The second echelon, com- 
manded by Captain Holcomb, U.S.N., Bremerhaven bound, was to be 
called forward quickly thereafter. We also learnt now that of the British 
element there were five of us: Lt-Commander Pyne, R.N.V.R., and his 
two assistants, Lt.Commander Sims and Lieutenant Clayton. They were 
the minesweeping specialists of Task Force 126, for minesweeping was a 
Royal Navy commitment. Pitcher and they were to be based in Bremer- 
haven and I in Bremen. 

As the departure date depended on 30 Corps capturing Bremen, the day 
was anybody’s guess. 

But so fast had events moved since the capture of Bremen, so suddenly 
had the German Army begun to collapse, that ports began to fall like ripe 
fruit. The transportation the British Army was to provide to move us 
on the Continent was desperately required by themselves. Days passed. 
Then the order came. That night there was talk of Churchill making a 
momentous announcement and of V-E celebrations in London. 

The following morning streets were bedecked with flags and shops were 
closed. 

Outside Mitre House a working party of sailors were already loading 
our luggage aboard trucks. Off to a side stood three glum-looking British 
Naval Officers: Lt.-Commander Pyne, R.N.V.R., and his two assistants, 
Lt.-Commander Sims and Lieutenant Clayton. 

Pyne was dark-haired, thin faced, wiry built, of middle height, and Sims 
was also dark-haired, but quite tall, and Clayton in appearance might easily 
have passed for Pyne’s brother. They all had a dry sense of humour, but 
this was completely absent at this time. The trio were to visit Lieutenant 
Reed, Ensign Spotts and me, in our German home whenever they drove 
into Bremen. And Clayton was to play the piano on many a night while 
we all sang and maids, formerly German slaves, served us with drinks and 
eyed Clayton with wonder, for he could really play the piano. 

But just now Pyne held a large bulky Admiralty envelope with secret 
documents, and Sims and Clayton each held a roll of Admiralty charts of 
Bremen’s Weser River which they would require for their minesweeping 
duties. Had they known what they were in for, the complications the 
Germans had in store for them, they would have looked even glummer. 
I joined them and while we chatted Pitcher and Spotts walked up. Sailors 
began to appear now with helmets and carbines, and then several lorries 
pulled up. The London party began climbing aboard. Lieutenant Reed, 
who had been in charge of loading operations, now joined us. We climbed 
into the nearest, behind a flock of other officers, and the first stage of our 
journey began. 

In the early afternoon we were sitting on the Tilbury Docks far down 
the Thames. Carbines, field gear and all the other paraphernalia, including 
anti-gas equipment with which Navy regulations had burdened us, lay in 
piles around us. 
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We all felt the weight of frustration. Being called to Germany on the 
eve of V-E Day hadn’t been our expectations. We had all looked forward 
to riding into Bremen straight after its fall, Many days had elapsed since: 
why in hell did our departure have to be just on this day? If the grumblings 
of the officers and men of Second Echelon had been combed that would 
have been the gist. 

The scenes around us were considerably gayer. The ships in harbour 
were flying every bit of colour that they could muster. Their crews were 
ashore celebrating and some were already good and drunk. Our sailing 
was a good gambling proposition and we had visions of spending the night 
in a field. In the dock area Servicemen and women, feeling high, strolled 
or ambled arm-in-arm, singing, laughing. Their flushed faces were gay, 
aglow with unconcealed pleasure. Even a few Wrens, the élite Service corps 
of British womanhood, could be seen hanging on to sailors’ arms and in 
boisterous song. The air tingled with excitement, of mounting gaiety. The 
British Isles, the home of the Allies, was in the throes of victory and a 
continent was in the throes of emancipation from the dreaded murder 
camps and the most terrifying slavery. This was a day when one longed to 
mingle, see and do things. We felt like bystanders to a momentous occasion. 

As Churchill finished his radio announcement all the whistles, sirens 
and foghorns in the area let go with a prolonged blast that stifled conver- 
sation for an hour. Above that bedlam came the pealing of church bells of 
scores of churches that were scattered over the countryside. These bells 
continued all afternoon, and were the last faint sound we heard from 
England as we finally sailed out of the estuary that evening through waters 
from which the masts of sunken freighters still protruded. 

We missed seeing the King and Queen, and Churchill; we missed the 
rare spectacle of women kissing bobbies on the streets; and the even rarer 
performance of the girl who was reported to have done a complete strip- 
tease on top of a Piccadilly lamp-post. Compared with all that our departure 
from England was like the solemn journey to a graveyard where our enemy 
lay prostrate. 

We were aboard His Majesty’s Transport Duke of York bound for 
Ostend. 

The sea voyage was much too brief. This journey was actually a land 
affair which was to put me in a better position to sympathize with the 
‘G.I. Joe’ and the British ‘Tommy’, who won this part of the war for us. 
At sunrise we docked at Ostend. The men were fallen-in on the jetty and 
marched up to a very large barracks with stone buildings, four decks high, 
capable of billeting several thousand men. While the British 21st Army 
Group was mustering transportation for us, we were given a chance to see 
Ostend. ‘Ihe Germans had turned the beach front into a powerful fortifi- 
cation. The lovely waterfront hotels and homes were in ruins. The city 
itself was hardly touched. 

It took almost the entire night to arrange for a truck convoy which 
with sedans, command cars, jeeps, were to number 206 vehicles. Hundreds 


of miles of battlefield lay between Ostend and Bremen, with numerous 
21 
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detours because of bombed bridges, torn roads and heavily mined areas 
just off the highway. Here one needed Army guides familiar with the 
terrain, for maps, unless brought up to the minute, were worthless. A 
British Army major was assigned as our guide. Three “Tommies’ on motor- 
cycles were to help keep the long land convoy rounded up. Party 6 under 
Stone was to lead, followed by Burton’s party, with Holcomb’s party just 
behind and Blount’s Seabees forming the rear. 

Reveille was sounded at 0500; we breakfasted at 0530; and at 0630 we 
all mustered in the large square of the Belgian barracks and at o70oo were 
Bremen and Bremerhaven bound. Our first course lay through Ghent and 
Antwerp, from where we were to strike out for Eindhoven, Holland. 
Villages were bedecked with flags in celebration of the Victory and in many 
towns whole populations had turned out and parades of little children, led 
by nuns, were in their way making the day memorable. 

The size of our troop convoy resulted in endless halts and delays while 
our large trucks negotiated a sudden sharp detour, another Bailey bridge, 
ot carefully wound their way round still another bomb crater. 

We'll never forget the glad faces and shouts of the people of Belgium 
and Holland as we passed through this British and Canadian Army sector; 
nor the attractive Belgian woman who turned out to be an American girl 
from Indiana and shouted, “What are American sailors doing in jeeps on 
land?”? and who shrugged her shoulders when asked what she was doing 
in that rig in Belgium. V-E celebrations were in full swing, and as our 
catavan wound through the little towns we were compelled to wave our 
hands. off almost at the elbow. It was the eventual tendency of all of us to 
sit back and merely smile at the crowds. But the resultant look of dis- 
appointment on the faces of thousands of children was too much to bear, 
We had to keep waving for 200 miles, wishing all the while for Germany 
where a relaxed scowl was the only greeting that was officially sanctioned. 

The weather was hot and dry. A blazing sun beat down on bombed 
and shell-scarred highways, and dust filled our eyes and mouths. The water 
we drank we treated with Halazone tablets. The routine was ‘two tablets 
to a canteen full and shake briskly’. If the water was discoloured or muddy 
we threw in four tablets, and advice was if anything jumped out and bit you, © 
to throw in a dozen . . . and always to keep extra tablets handy. The water 
problem was to remain with us for weeks. 

There were the ten-minute halts before the even-hours, clear of towns, 
when we stepped out of our cars to stretch our legs and sooth our bruised 
backsides. And the noon hour halt for lunch when we nibbled on dry 
K-rations supplemented by mouthfuls of dust as we stared at the country- 
side from the side of a highway. We got a fair idea of the soldier’s life. 
Yet there were to be many spots in the trip that were definitely bright. 

At about 1600 that day we approached the outskirts of Eindhoven in 
Holland. A brickyard just off the highway was selected as a camp ground 
for the night. Vehicles began to turn off the road and pull in. The latter 
half of the convoy was still arriving across the flat, green countryside that 
was dotted with steep-gabled roofs of red tile. But the sailors were already 
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milling around on the highway with a cluster of gabbling, fidgeting Dutch 
gitls who had just ridden up on their bicycles or rattled up on their wooden 
shoes. One enlisted man was saying: 

“You couldn’t pronounce my name anyway, baby, so just call me 
“Honey’.’”’ She seemed to understand. 

We were thirsty, tired out, and covered with dust from the bouncing 
we’d endured over some of the detours. But there were no comforts in the 
brickyard, not even running water, only a broken-down old pump outside 
the shed, and the well was coated with slime. The dusty sheds were barely 
sufficient to keep the dew off one-third of the men. But it was a place where 
all the vehicles could be parked on a hard surface and with a minimum 
guard. 

Of the 104 officers in this Force most of them had responsibilities and 
duties to perform. There were 1,400 enlisted men for whom rations had to 
be unloaded and issued; their field bedding had to be unpacked from trucks, 
and all this had to be done before darkness set in. It was a good example 
of the limits which daylight imposes on moving large groups of men. 

But there were a number of us who were free of responsibilities for the 
men. We had only to look after ourselves. And ten of us: Aves, Garrison, 
Black III, Reed, Spotts and the Royal Navy unit of five R.N.V.R.s gravi- 
tated towards the far side of the brickyard. We seated ourselves on a pile 
of bricks, our rations, field cots and blankets at our feet. Comdr. Garrison 
kept grumbling he would go into Eindhoven and find himself a room in 
a hotel in town, and Colonel Aves kept needling him to action. But Garrison 
sat there, satisfied with just threatening. A large house up the road‘ a bit 
and across the highway held my attention. The freshly-cut green field 
around it seemed a lovely place to build a fire and camp the night, and 
without a word I strode off to investigate and obtain permission of the 
~ owners, who no doubt lived in that house. Half-way down the road I found 
Reed and Spotts, each armed with a box of rations, at my side. 

We strode up to the entrance and I knocked. A woman in her forties 
opened the door. She stared at us a moment and beckoned us to enter. 
Inside we discovered we were in the rustic dining-room of a countryside 
inn. The only occupants besides the woman were two young girls, who 
lounged at a table and proved to be her daughters. They continued sipping 
a black, sugarless ersatz coffee. A third cup rested before a vacant chair. 
And in the near corner a juke box stood. Through an opened side door we 
observed the large Dutch kitchen with a steaming kettle of water on a 
glowing oven, burning wood. The many shelves were bare of food. 

I tried conversing with the woman, but as she did not understand a 
word of English and none of us could understand a word of Dutch we 
were foxed. Finally in desperation I tried her in German. Her eyes became 
hostile and her two daughters stared at me. I quickly apologized and told 
her that we were American and British Naval Officers, and that it was only 
in desperation I used the German tongue. 

“Naval officers?”’ she exclaimed, her eyes widening. “Here! Inland?” 

I informed her we were headed to take over the German ports which 
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had been captured. This pleased her. She smiled, and her two daughters 
joined the conversation. Spotts, at my side, kept asking me to put in a good 
word for him with the youngest, while the mother seemed anxious that 
we know how harsh the Germans had treated them. She apologized that 
she had no food to offer us, only a dozen or so eggs if we wished them. 
Eggs! Reed’s and Spotts’s eyes lighted up. I struck a bargain with the 
woman in exchange for chocolates and cigarettes, also telling her that what- 
ever tations were left over would be hers. Spotts and Reed opened their 
boxes and began laying out bars of chocolate, cigarettes, cocoa, cans of 
bacon, cheese, spam, sausage meat, biscuits, milk, sugar and real coffee. 
The woman and her two daughters beamed at the sight. We not only got 
permission to camp in the field and build a fire, but she insisted she give 
us the wood. Reed went back to hail our gang of ‘leisurely officers’. 

Spotts took off his reefer, rolled up his sleeves, and got busy at the 
large oven. The women watched him with amused amazement as he made 
himself at home with their pots and pans. With the steaming water on the 
stove he straightway made them several cups of coffee and laid out milk 
and sugar for them. With the first taste of coffee they licked their lips. Spotts 
was in solid, he could do nothing wrong now. The women kept hanging 
around him, laughing and giggling, babbling away in their own tongue 
as they watched him opening cans and preparing a meal of bacon and eggs, 
melted cheese on toasted biscuits, fried spam on toasted biscuits and kettles 
of hot coffee. 

Outside the window I saw Reed leading the group into the field where 
they were already setting up their cots. A few minutes later Reed and Clayton 
came in with arms filled with K-rations. The women were speechless at 
the sight of so much food. Reed and Clayton left, this time carrying arm- 
fuls of wood, and very soon a crackling fire was going in the field; and 
even Garrison was cheered and happy. Victory was being celebrated by 
three Dutch women, a Texan Colonel, four U.S. Navy types and four 
R.N.V.R.s. Pitcher having bedded himself down in the brickyard decided 
to stay put. 

Darkness came on. In the house the juke box was grinding out music 
and Spotts was dancing with the youngest daughter. In the middle of the 
field the fire was still blazing. We sat around the cheering flames having a 
smoke before turning in. Over in the brickyard, across the highway, all 
was dark and quiet. 

At 5.30 Reveille sounded. After a hasty breakfast we joined up in the 
brickyard. Men were already folding cots and field bedding, stowing them 
in theit sea-bags which had to be reloaded into trucks. Vehicles began taking 
up positions on the highway and at 7 a.m. we were on our way. At nightfall, 
this time, we would be deep in Germany. But now we were headed for 
Gennep, thirty miles away. 

Gennep Bridge is on the frontier of Holland, and once across it we 
were within a stone’s throw of Naziland. But thirty miles of normal high- 
way is one thing and thirty miles in the approaches to a battlefield is another. 
It was a long ride. And suddenly we smelt a change in the air. The sweet, 
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sickening smell that we were to breathe in Germany for months until burials 
in mass would finally seal it and the rains and winds cleanse the air. I leaned 
out of the command car and saw Stone’s party in the lead crossing the 
pontoon bridge over the Maas at the frontier. Already they were disappear- 
ing into a thickly wooded area as vehicle followed vehicle over the bridge, 
trailing snakelike after the leader. Then, with an abruptness that was start- 
ling, the forest to right and left of us ended. The first half of the convoy 
was out in the blazing sun. We were in the open fields of Germany. I looked 
behind; the forest appeared like a wall of trees, forming the Holland frontier, 
hiding the last half of the convoy. 

No Customs officials, none of the red tape of leaving or entering the 
boundary of another country; there just wasn’t a soul in sight. Many of us 
familiar with the inconveniences and often the rudeness incurred in crossing 
borders looked back a second time, unbelievingly, and with an exalted 
feeling of pleasure in experiencing this novelty. I had scarcely digested this 
feeling when two large signs standing over the charred heap of what was 
once a farmhouse met our eyes: ‘Here Ends the Civilized World’, and the 
other ‘You are now entering Germany. There will be NO fraternization 
with ANY German’. 

This wording reminded us that we would soon see the first Huns of 
World War II on their native soil, for Goch was just round the bend, up 
a mile or so. In 1933, Goch was a thriving German border-town, with its 
normal share of traffickers in smuggling. In Hitler’s time the smuggling 
of wealth and hounded-people across the Grenze became a lucrative business. 
The S.S. and Gestapo had kept vicious watch on this frontier. But now 
those who had done the hounding were themselves to be hounded. There 
was no compassion in our hearts and only scowls on our faces as we looked 
for Goch to appear in sight at any moment. 

Still we weren’t prepared for what we suddenly saw. Our scowls were 
considerably weakened by open-mouthed astonishment, for we didn’t 
know we were in Goch and we were virtually on top of it; and then we 
saw a wilderness of rubble. Only the strong odour of unburied dead be- 
neath reminded us that only ten weeks ago this was a town and people of 
sorts lived here. Not a shop, not a building, not a house, not a wall stood, 
not even a street, nor a lamp-post, just miles of rubble. Nor was there a 
living thing to be seen here: not a dog, not a cat, not even a bird. I felt 
as though we had suddenly come upon the remains of a past civilization 
where life, green vegetation and weeds were extinct. The quick transition 
from Holland beyond the woods to this was a shock. During the first two 
months of this occupation we were to see many strange and awesome 
sights in this land called Germany; each was to leave its own brand of shock 
and sear the memory, never to be forgotten. 

Goch, what once was, lies a few miles south of Nijmegen and Arnhem, 
where Montgomery first met defeat. It was one of the Siegfried Line towns 
and had been the scene of terrible fighting some ten weeks before when 
Scottish and Canadian troops had to fight for almost every house in the 
town for nearly a week. As we left this scene of utter desolation behind us, 
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Pyne, in the car astern, with a perfectly impassive expression, leaned 
out. 

‘“A rather neat job, that,’’ he said in a tone containing all the satisfaction 
that was missing from his face. 

We had to pass through Calcar.and Reese to reach the newly constructed 
Bailey bridge that spanned the Rhine. In mileage both towns were quite 
close to Goch. But the road ahead had been under air and shell attack, and 
it was anything but smooth. Time and again we were bounced so high that 
only the tin helmets saved us from cracking our skulls against the roof of 
the car. But it’s also unpleasant to have a helmet shoved down over your 
ears. 

I had seen plenty of war damage around Greenwich, London, Plymouth 
and J.iverpool, but the rubble had always been quickly cleaned up. Even 
the ruins we had just passed in the liberated countries had been gay with 
Victory flags and streamers. Here in the dull rubble-piles of Naziland what 
few walls remained upright were festooned only with dust and a maze of 
newly-strung communication wires. The dust rose in clouds and hung over 
the pulverized bricks and splintered timbers of homes as though they were 
still smoking. 

The most prevailing sight were the white cloth tapes stretching endlessly 
along both sides of the road to mark the de-mined area; their warning, 
supplemented by numberless signs such as ‘Mines’, “Caution—Mines’, 
‘Verges checked—1o feet, or 12 feet’. 

Off to the right, German trenches zig-zagged through the sandy soil, 
with a strange absence of barbed wire; the fields were strewn with piles 
and piles of shell containers, metal ammunition cases and overturned, 
burned-out tanks and Bren gun carriers. Across the road were several 
clusters of fresh graves; a bit farther was a collapsed windmill with its big 
windvanes folded down and back, looking like a prehistoric bird sweating 
out an egg over a pile of rubble. Still further were the charred carcases of 
several homes; and across the road to the right again were discarded, mud- 
encrusted tank treads spreading over embankments or wound around 
charred tree-trunks, and lines of incinerated trucks forlornly paralleling the 
road from which they had been removed. ; 

The damage was not confined to the larger towns. In every cross-road 
village the houses were invariably pocked and splattered with small arms 
fire and tank shells, and the red tile roofs, in many instances, had vanished 
and collected into sloppy heaps along the eaves. Apparently these red tiles 
were a rifleman’s dream of Paradise. Made of almost the same composition 
as clay pigeons, the tiles reacted the same way to the impact of a bullet. 
Miles upon miles of communication wires, untidily strung from trees and 
bushes, zageed into the gutters. 

Now for the first time since crossing the Nazi border we came upon 
Germans in the flesh, upon their own soil. They were ploughing up the 
dangerous ground that bordered both sides of the road with an apathetic 
indifference to the risks they were taking. But no doubt these stupid-looking 
Heinies were the best living authorities on where the mines were actually 
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placed, and where they weren’t. Their days of playing the master race were 
ovet. When they returned our stares their faces were blank. Neither fear 
nor hate nor any other emotion could be seen, except when one turned round 
and caught a few of them off their guard. 

As we entered Reese on the Rhine the continuing scenes of war and 
devastation were sometimes striking but more often tiresome in their 
endless repetition. Amidst all this destruction what impressed us in the 
Navy were several tall factory chimneys, still standing, each with a hole 
neatly drilled half-way up in its exact centre, as though some artillerymen 
had been showing off their gunnery, But as an American officer laughingly 
remarked, “Maybe these crazy Germans build smoke-stacks that way to 
improve the draught.” 

Chaos, muck, charred debris—that was Germany; it was terribly depress- 
ing, like taking up quarters in a burnt-out house, and by now all of us had 
satisfied our curiosity. We would have been glad indeed for a chance to 
turn round and go back to civilization. We had no desire to go further. 

We crossed the Rhine and soon thereafter as though the miracle had 
happened we found, without notice, we had once again crossed a border 
into Holland. We saw women and children, and they waved and smiled at 
us. We waved cheerfully now, and smiles came again to our faces. Flags — 
of victory flew everywhere, and huge portraits of Queen Wilhelmina, whom 
they hoped to welcome back very soon, were conspicuous in windows. 
Flags of the Allied nations were draped on many buildings, and celebrations 
were still going on. From many homes came laughter and singing and 
music. 

There was no celebrating for us; we were hurrying to reach a farm in 
Germany, near Cloppenburg, before darkness set in, where we were to 
bivouac this night, and our route led through Enschede and Oldenzaal in 
Holland and then into Germany again. Though our convoy was moving 
ahead faster it was certainly with no desire to leave Holland sooner. Girls 
on bicycles kept waving to us, and I suddenly remembered that in Germany 
we hadn’t seen a woman nor a child, nor even a cow or a horse or a dog 
or a cat. On thinking back it seemed as though that part of Germany was 
either dead or deserted. 

Then a quietness fell upon our convoy. All we could hear was the 
turning of wheels and the humming of motors. The joyful faces, the waving 
hands, the sound of laughing voices we suddenly noticed were all behind 
us and we sensed we were on the frontier again and rolling into Germany. 
But there wasn’t the smell of the unburied dead here, nor the destruction. 
We were passing through beautiful virgin woods and areas of prosperous 
farms that flew white flags from windows and silos. Still we saw no cattle, 
no poultry, no pigs, in fact, no life. Having plundered the cattle of the 
liberated countries I couldn’t help wondering where they all were. I was 
to find out later how clever these Germans were and how experienced they 
were in not having done to them what they had done to others. They were 
masters at these games and we of the American and British Forces would 
learn this through the experience of a costly second occupation, but the 
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taxpayers at home would get soothing and pathetic headlines of a different 
sort. 

Late that afternoon we arrived at our intended camp, and the long line 
of vehicles commenced pulling into a large clearing and drawing up into 
a minimum space to keep guard over. This time there were no girls coming 
up on bicycles to mix with the milling sailors as they came out of cars an 
trucks. 

Our force occupied two large fields of a very large and impressive 
German farm, closed off by woods on three sides with a private road to 
the main highway. Off a distance, to the left of the main house, were the 
barns and other buildings. They were all locked. The main house itself 
appeared void of life. The doors were all closed and the many windows 
were either shuttered or the shades had been drawn. We were shortly to 
find out there was life in there. Adjacent to the right side of the main house 
was yet another large field, fenced off. There was a stream running through 
this field. 

Sea-bags were being unloaded from the trucks and men were choosing 
spots and bedding down. From other trucks K-rations were being issued. 
Between the vehicles and the men we were fairly crowded in the two fields, 
and those of us who had not yet selected a spot to bed down were looking 
about. We numbered about twenty officers, which included our group of 
nine, also some fifteen enlisted men. 

Colonel Aves, Commander Garrison and Lt.-Commander Black kept _ 
eyeing the fenced field adjacent the house. Reaching a decision, they lifted 
their sea-bags and strode off to the field. A few of us followed with our own 
bags and rations to make camp there as well. Some sailors trailed us, but they 
ctossed over to the stream where they. commenced washing up. Aves, 
Garrison, Black, Reed, Spotts and the R.N.V.R.s were bedding down just 
beyond the gate when a well-fed, husky German, the owner, came dashing 
out of the house and came towards us breathing fury and waving us 
authoritatively off the fenced field. 

I certainly wasn’t the tallest and neither was I the shortest of the group 
of officers that stared at him in amazement. We were all armed with Service 
revolvers, even wore our tin hats, but obviously we neither impressed him 
nor was he in fear of us. For some reason he picked on me as the symbol 
of his wrath. Possibly I looked even less harmless than the rest. Our Anglo- 
American group of ten stood there looking on, no doubt expecting to see 
me wilt under the hot barrage of language, or turn away. 

The irate farmer and I faced each other and I now held his eyes. 

“Mole halten, dummkopf,” 1 said, placing my hand on my holster for 
effect, and started to crowd him just beyond the swinging gate nearby. He 
kept retreating almost imperceptibly, but retreating. I could see by his eyes 
that he was becoming worried, but still sizing me up, wondering if I was 
bluffing. 

I was galled by this example of cheek of a race who had been anything 
but kind to the vanquished and weak, who, had the situation been reversed, 
would have taken our beds rather than sleep in the fields themselves. My 
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intent was to slam the gate shut in his face, and, if necessary, boot him on 
his way. With my hands on the gate and moving it, I muttered: 

“Would you rather have us take your beds, as you would do?” 

But even as I spoke my hand signalled me that I could wrench the gate 
free if I chose to. The glare of hostility returning to his eyes did the rest. 
With a violent wrench I tore the gate free and, with the momentum, lifted 
it high and hurled it at him. It caught him in the chest and face, and he 
staggered under the impact; he stood bewildered. There was both fear and 
fury in his face as we confronted each other again. My hand rested on my 
gun and in German, using the familiar ‘dv’, I said quietly: 

“You have two seconds to start running.” 

. I never saw a man disappear faster. Remarks of approval came from all 
sides. 

It was now several of us ‘officers of leisure’ learnt that Commander 
Stone and his driver Hodges had left the slow-moving convoy that morning 
and had raced on to Bremen. It was urgent that Stone investigate if quarters 
for the following night were available in Bremen for the Bremerhaven 
parties. Stone was to rejoin the convoy before nightfall at this bivouac. 
Some time back Lieutenant Long (J. G.), a Princeton man, a splendid chap, 
had been dispatched to check the road for signs of Stone, but Long had 
not returned either. As the hours drew on several of us commenced to 
wonder if Stone and Long hadn’t both run into foul play on the road and 
been done in. The Werewolves were quite active at this time, and a lonely 
American car or a single outrider on a German road was quite conspicuous. 
Both Stone and Long were extremely popular among the men, and rising 
interest was more than idle curiosity. A number of us sat around a smail 
fire frying strips of bacon and making coffee, yet keeping an eye on the 
road that Stone and Long would drive in on, if and when they returned. 

Long returned alone, as some of us were taking to our field beds, and 
reported to Captain Holcomb: Stone and his driver, Hodges, after having 
lost themselves several times amidst the many detours from Bremen, had 
been overtaken by darkness in the main square at Wildeshausen. Dusty and 
fatigued from the long drive to and from Bremen over the bad roads, they 
parked in the deserted square. To spare Hodges the added fatigue of keep- 
ing guard the first few hours, Stone let him sleep in the sedan while he 
mounted guard across the square with his back to a two-storey building. 
Here he could command a clear view of the car and no one could approach 
him from behind. He seated himself against the wall, a tommy-gun on his 
lap. Not long after assuming his post, Stone observed the darker shadow of 
a lone individual approaching and turned his flashlight on him. Stone almost 
laughed aloud when the beam disclosed an officer in kilts. This officer 
promptly shone his own light at Stone and quickly said: 

“Hello there, I’ve seen you somewhere before.” 

“Who are you?” Stone asked. 

“The Moncrief of Alva,”’ was his reply. 

“The Moncrief of Alva, huh! Well I’m the Rock of Ages,” said Stone. 

In the days that followed the Moncrief of Alva and the Rock of Ages 
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incident attained considerable circulation, for it turned out that though 
Stone wasn’t really the Rock of Ages, the Moncrief of Alva was just that, 
the senior member of the Clan MacLeod, a young Scotsman not over 
thirty. It was just after this incident that Long came upon Stone and returned 
to report that Stone was in Wildeshausen and that Bremen hadn’t the 
facilities to provide quarters for the force. This meant that Second Echelon 
would have to split up outside Bremen and the Bremerhaven parties would 
have to strike out for Bremerhaven that same day. 

The following morning at seven our convoy started on its last lap. 
That today was Sunday was suddenly brought home to us as we entered 
Cloppenburg. The streets were filled with sullen-looking German families 
in their best clothes, proceeding to church services. We were quite 
astonished to see this religious turnout. With the many millions of horrors 
and murders perpetrated on human beings in this land it was difficult to 
appreciate this devout, high-minded country. But there they were, the men 
in their fine black coats and high hats and the women dressed in bright 
colours going to church as though theirs had always been a righteous 
existence. Their faces certainly gave us the impression that it was we who 
were the wicked offenders who had burst into their homeland. These were 
the first German families we had seen, and we were yet to see Belsen, 
Dachau and the other murder camps of this devout country. 

We halted for lunch that day before a group of farmhouses that had 
escaped the fighting. They were handsome and extremely prosperous- 
looking, like all undamaged German property, and they were still flying 
white flags. Across the highway was a lovely granite shrine to the Virgin. 
This shrine, surrounded by tall evergreens, was inscribed with the names 
of the local yeomanry who had fallen in World War I. Nearby were fresh 
gtaves with helmets hung from low crosses. Their deaths were recorded 
in March of ’45, a matter of weeks ago. But the point that struck one was 
the repetition of the same family names in 1914-18 and in 1945. 

Eventually we arrived at the southern outskirts to Bremen. Here the 
Bremen unit separated from the Bremerhaven parties. We waved good-bye to 
them. Col. Aves, Comdr. Garrison, Lt.-Commander Black, the Staff Attorney, 
Reed, Spotts and I bundled into two other cars. We drove through blocks 
and blocks of narrow lanes through a horizon of heaps of rubble. Jagged 
walls, pointing skyward like fingers of brick, with scorched window- 
frames, towered above the devastation. Rusty radiators, toilets, bathtubs 
hung high in the air, held by twisted pipes protruding from segments 
of tiles or green plaster on exposed walls. In fifteen city blocks, possibly 
eight or nine buildings were still habitable: a city that had been violently 
converted into a city dump. As we came up to the Weser River we stared 
across at burned-out twisted skeletons of buildings and waterfront resi- 
dences ; a more desolate atmosphere one couldn’t imagine. Even graveyards 
at least had flowers and green grass. 

A shiver ran down our backs and perspiration broke out on our fore- 
heads, for here we had to live for as long as the Powers that be deemed 
necessary, here amidst the chaos which our own Forces had created. Of the 
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bridges that spanned the Weser connecting the old to the new part of the 
city, three had been blown up and the fourth bridge hung by a prayer. 
We crossed over a shaky pontoon bridge that swayed like a drunken sailor 
and entered the once lovely and prosperous Hanseatic City of Bremen. We 
followed the narrow paths that the bulldozers had cleared, staring at dis- 
figured buildings, at walls crossed diagonally by saw-toothed discolourations 
where flights of stairs had once abutted. 

In the centre of the city many buildings, only partially damaged, still 
stood, and the streets were clear by comparison. Only a part of the Gestapo 
building was usable, and part of that was to blow up within a month with 
new casualties and start a wave of vigilance against Werewolf activities and 
whatnot. 

Late that Sunday afternoon our long trek across the Continent came to 
an end in front of the Haus des Reichs. This seven-storey building, occupy- 
ing a square block, was the headquarters of U.S. Naval Task Force 126 for 
the occupation. It was the most modern building in all Bremen, and had 
had the most attractive location. Now it stood alone, amidst desolation and 
wreckage, facing a small park northside of it. Only recently high Nazi and 
German Naval officials had wielded power from their luxurious offices 
here. Now it was to be occupied by the U.S. Navy and Army. Two blocks 
north-east of it stood the gutted remains of the once-famous Hillman’s 
Hotel where Stone had stayed in 1921. There wasn’t a trolley or a bus or 
even a German to be seen in all of Bremen. There was only the stillness of 
a so city. It gave one the queerest feeling, as though everything was 
unreal. 

Leaving the driver in the car we entered to report. A naval sentry was 
on guard inside the entrance. Though it was Sunday we found the First 
Echelon at work, getting things organized in the north-west section of the 
first and second decks. The U.S. Army had not yet moved in, and in the 
part of the building that was to be theirs corridors and offices were in a 
chaotic state. Papers, file records, telephones and valuable office equipment 
lay underfoot everywhere as though a cyclone had blown them about. In 
some offices, windows, large mahogany desks and leather chairs had been 
smashed, inkwells turned over and the strewn papers and records were 
partially burnt. 

Only in the Naval section was there a growing semblance of orderliness. 
I strode into the corner offices of the Admiral to report and found myself 
in lovely panelled and richly carpeted rooms, facing the park, that seemed 
strange amidst the chaos. Though there were telephones in all offices, there 
was no telephone service; the lines had yet to be repaired, and one and all 
felt cut off from the world, and occupied offices from one another. The 
Admiral was a thin, wiry, grey-haired man of middle height, with keen, 
friendly eyes. After a few minutes’ chat I left him to his problems, and I 
rejoined our group. 

We sought out the ‘transportation’ officer. He sat in an office on the 
first deck behind a huge desk, looking glum and lost. He told us there 
wasn’t enough naval transportation yet, and the vehicles we came in had 
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to be returned to the Army. We learnt the Naval quarters and barracks were 
several miles away, in the suburbs, and if one missed the naval bus at noon 
one didn’t eat. If one missed the bus at closing time one had to walk those 
several miles through deserted streets of a city yet hostile to reach one’s 
quarters. One went armed wherever one went. 

Our next call was on the ‘housing’ officer. He had just taken over 
another residence on 33 Marcus Allee from which the German owner had 
recently ‘departed’. With hazy directions from this officer we started out 
to locate our quarters on Marcus Allee. To find a street in those first days 
was a miracle, but when we came upon Schwachauserheer Strasse and then 
Marcus Allee we were truly astonished. Palatial homes, many hardly touched 
by the war, fronted both sides of this rich wide avenue. We turned into the 
long driveway of a large residence and parked before a double-doored 
entrance. High hedges enclosed the property. In the middle of the spacious 
front lawn, amidst a large flower-bed, stood a small granite bird-bath. We 
strolled to the rear of the residence and found ourselves in a vast garden 
with all sorts of flowers and fruit trees. Suddenly our eyes fastened on a. 
freshly dug hole surrounded by tar paper. Valuables had doubtless been 
buried here and had been removed just before the flight. 

Having seen enough of the outside, we entered the house. Rich, com- 
fortable divans, mahogany desks, end tables and expensive chairs adorned 
the large rooms; original paintings hung from the walls; one stepped on 
oriental rugs and thick carpets everywhere, and there were no less than four 
grand pianos in the house. But there was no water, no heat, no gas, no — 
electricity. The only water could be obtained from a nearby emergency 
pump, and a faint scum of oil formed on the surface of each bucketful when 
left standing. The lavish toilets could be flushed only by pouring some of 
this concoction into the bowl after each episode. Otherwise the home left 
nothing to be desired. 

Curiosity carried us to explore the cellar. Gasps of surprise escaped our 
opened mouths: cases upon cases of the scarcest and most sort-after canned 
goods, from Holland, Norway and Denmark, were piled high and deep, 
shelves upon shelves of jars of Danish preserved fruits met our bulging 
eyes; other rooms contained supplies of extra stoves, electric heaters, radios, 
spare plumbing fixtures of the brightest nickel marked ‘Made in France’ 
and many other things too numerous to mention. 

The most spectacular feature of all, however, was the comfortably 
furnished air-raid shelter located in the central rooms of the spacious 
basement. Steel double-doors led into this sanctuary, that had been rein- 
forced overhead by closely-spaced steel I-beams encased in two feet of 
concrete. It had a small library, a supply of spare blankets, cigarettes, cases 
of canned foods, cases of beer and whatnot. It even had a large first-aid 
cabinet that would have shamed anything in most hospital wards. An 
emergency exit led out through the garage. 

Needless to say this Nazi left in a considerable hurry. On the desk were 
photographs of his sons, arrogant-looking young roosters in Wehrmacht 
uniforms. One or more of them may have been connected with the black- 
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and-silver S.S. banner that was found in one of the closets. Above the desk, 
tucked to the wall, was a map of Russia, where doubtless the boys were last 
heard from. The good frau’s knitting was still on the book-case: her sewing 
had been flung into a wardrobe with her stockings, silk, and her girdles 
elastic. Up in the attic, family snapshots were scattered underfoot with old 
letters, diplomas, cruise menus and more photographs, as a result of a 
frantic, last-minute rampage through trunks and boxes that must have been 
long neglected. 

We were amidst great luxury, but it wasn’t the wholesome kind that one 
can really enjoy. Our surroundings seemed terribly unreal and we were 
homesick. Gatrison, being Senior Officer, chose the large room facing the 
front lawn; Black and the Colonel set up quarters on the floor above. As 
I was soon to have a ‘B.N.L.O., Bremen’ residence to myself I hadn’t to 
choose but sleep where I could for the next days. Reed and Spotts now 
decided to wait and throw in with me. We went to bed that night feeling 
dusty and tired and without a light to undress by. Bremen was in complete 
darkness. Our throats were dry, itching with dust, and we were thirsty, but 
there wasn’t a glass of clean water nor anything else to drink to be had that 
night. Sure there was beer, even wine, but it had to be analysed first . . . 
it could be poisoned! Men had died that way. 

Monday morning the Chief of Staff assigned me my offices, on the floor 
above, directly over his. The furnishings there were completely wrecked. 
However, the top floors were filled with new office equipment, and with 
the assistance of Reed, Spotts and a couple of sailors, we helped ourselves, 
and I soon had impressive offices fitted out. That same morning the Sea- 
bees produced printed signs for the three doors, which read: ‘B.N.L.O., 
Bremen’, and I was supposedly in operation. Though I had several tele- 
phones they, like my offices, were still ornaments. My duties required 
transportation and telephone service. Without them I could not function. 

Our greatest hardships were the complete absence of the ordinary 
conveniences of life. Aves, the Texan Colonel, now began to exhibit a 
resourceful brain that captured our admiration. He wasn’t installed in the 
residence on Marcus Allee long before he had a washing-imachine rigged 
up to a wall in the basement. Very quickly after that he improvised a pump 
that sent water pushing through the house pipes. As an extra refinement, 
the Colonel invented an over-flow arrangement involving the use of a 
garden hose and a rain-gutter on the roof. He was already living more 
comfortably than the Admiral. By now some of us watched him with envy; 
he was enjoying baths and clean laundry while others were getting down to 
their last shirt and wondering what to do about it. The next thing we knew 
was that he had procured three Polish maids froma former German slave camp 
that was now a ‘Displaced Persons’ camp. With non-fraternization in effect 
this was to start an epoch rush for maids, which could only be compared 
to the California gold rush days of ’48. While others in Army, Air 
Force and Navy were waking up to the fact that by this time they too could 
have maids, the Colonel had somehow acquired a cow, the first I’d seen in 
Germany, and ten chickens from God knows where. Not satisfied with 
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that, in his spare time he sat about trying to discourage Garrison from his 
luxurious room on which he had an eye himself. The Texas Colonel, with 
his bald head and greying moustache, would sit meditatively smoking his 
pipe and in between puffs he would in his slow drawl point to the window 
and explain to the Commander that a Werewolf standing outside would 
have these windows on a level with his eyes. And still puffing his pipe the 
Colonel would pass a few remarks about Luegers and Mausers, and how 
true their aim was and then launch into a technical dissertation on “potato- 
masher’ grenades that could kill everybody in a medium-sized room and 
how the bad-tempered Nazis threw these. grenades in windows. 

The days that followed were all like Sundays. One couldn’t tell the 
difference. Though streets of shops still stood, they were all closed. Nothing 
could be bought. You either had food or you didn’t. Whether the Germans 
ate or didn’t no one knew and no one cared. No one went to work. There 
was none. Offices and factories were empty. Life stood still. The 
Germans to be seen on the streets of Bremen were so few one had the 
impression there weren’t any. Yet we knew Germans were all around us, 
in homes and apartment houses still standing, in partially wrecked dwellings 
and basements, in concrete bunkers and even in cellars and holes under 
the debris. Some of them were desperate Nazis wanted for brutal crimes 
and being sought by the Allied Forces. Himmler, with a black patch tied 
over his right eye and with his moustache shaved, was roaming only a few 
miles away and was soon to be captured. ; 

There was the traitor Lord Haw Haw who not so many days ago was 
still broadcasting from the Bremen studios. Though he had been reported 
fleeing towards Hamburg at this time he was still at large. And there was 
General Becker and Kreisleiter Schumann, the Nazi commanders of the 
Bremen garrison who were responsible for Bremen holding out to the 
bitter end and thereby holding us in London for three extra weeks. They 
were last seen drinking schnapps and smoking cigarette upon cigarette 
inside a concrete shelter guarded by 150 of their own picked men just before 
the 52nd Highlanders broke into the city when Becker and Schumann 
vanished and they were still at large. 

These first days were a transition era, a period when Goebbels’s much- 
advertised Werewolves, all violent Nazis and cold killers, prowled at night 
in a city where the only light was a flashlight; when vengeful Poles and other 
displaced nationals, from slave and concentration camps, with memories 
of murdered families, with stored-up hates and scores to settle, roamed 
in small bands seeking their own justice. It was a rare night that one did 
not hear shots being fired or someone screaming, and nearby was always 
a ready morgue, the destroyed and desolated sections that stank with rotting 
stiffs and could always swallow more. Many of these sections could not be 
traversed except by foot, and with great difficulty. Some of it was literally 
a no-man’s-land after sundown. It was an adventure to travel even a few 
miles alone at night in a car. 

It was also a transition period for the Allied Forces. In Bremen the 
52nd Highland Division, and other British units who had first taken the city, 
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were moving out, and American units such as the 29th Division under 
General Gerhardt were taking over this area that was now becoming the 
American enclave. 

I had my own problems, and one of them was transportation. It was 
necessary for me to keep in contact with Allied Naval C.-in-C. Headquarters, 
and with Flag Officer, Western Germany. In desperation I called on the 
British Brigadier, still in command of Bremen, and stated my situation fo 
him. He referred me to Colonel Welker, American Military Governor, who 
was just taking over from him. Thanks to the Brigadier, whose name I 
can’t remember, and to Colonel Welker, I came into possession of a German 
car. 

Now I was in a position to travel and commence my liaison duties. 
After a talk with Rear-Admiral Robinson, I started out for Wilhelmshaven 
to report to Flag Officer, Western Germany, Rear-Admiral Muirhead- 
Gould, on whose staff I was for liaison to the U.S. Navy. It was a three- 
hour drive through Delmonhorst and Oldenburg, across the Weser River 
in the Canadian sector under General Voakes, whom I was to meet in the 
near future. I came upon several road blocks where Canadian troops were 
trying to trap desperate Nazis still on the run. My German car attracted 
immediate attention as no Germans were allowed to operate vehicles yet. 
But when they spotted my uniform they waved me on. It made one feel 
very good to be riding along in the spring sunshine, armed and without a 
cate. There were new sights to see and neither speed limits nor police to 
mar one’s trip. Dispatch riders and patrol cars passed me going hell bent 
for election. I gazed on miles of beautiful farms and rich estates untouched 
by the war. Here were a ruthless and wealthy people. I saw no cattle, they 
were discreetly hidden. 

The ride back to Bremen proved one thing: the war might be over but 
the shooting wasn’t. Twice on the road I was shot at. The last shattered the 
glass at the back of me. I stopped the car, rolled down the window in a fury, 
and with drawn revolver I tried to pin down the spot from where the shots 
had come. The loud reports brought a British patrol car racing up. I joined 
them in searching the woods, but it proved useless, and I had to leave for 
it was getting late and with oncoming darkness I was in fear of becoming 
lost. Darkness caught up with me. I found the Bailey bridge over the 
Weser more by luck than knowledge of the area, and crossed over. I drove 
into a dark deserted city whose streets were ghostlike. My headlights kept 
lighting up weird areas of rubble and walls. There seemed to be no end of 
them. I stopped to get my bearings, for I sensed I was lost. I knew I was 
somewhere in Bremen but where was I heading? 

Suddenly I saw a moving shadow, moving towards a jagged wall. I 
threw the clutch into gear and turned the car to catch the object in the glare 
of my headlights. Drawing my gun I shouted in German to stop and ap- 
proach me. A thin, dirty-faced girl in rags came towards me with slow, 
unwilling steps. Her dark hair was in a knot at the back of her head. As she 
neared the side of the car I observed she was trembling. She kept looking 
at the car and at me. I motioned her to come closer. Fear was in her face 
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aad she stood silent. Sudderily I realized it was my German car that alarmed 
her and I told her I was American. Her eyes grew large, she fairly leaped 
to my side, and I noticed tears were running down her thin cheeks. I 
offered her my handkerchief. She gazed at me, then took it. After she wiped 
her eyes I noted a warmth had come into them. 

About us was the smell of death and the silence of a graveyard. I asked 
her if she was an ‘Auslander’. Quietly and in few words she told me her 
history. Her family had been murdered in Poland six months after the 
surrender. She had been deported to Germany in 1940 in a cattle train crowded 
with others like her. She was then seventeen. For a time they had kept her 
in a brothel then they sent her as a slave labourer to a farm not far from 
Bremen where she had been until two weeks ago. Towards the last of 
April the German farmer had summoned het into the house to sign a paper 
that they had been good to her. She refused and he had beaten her. That 
night she ran away. 

I asked her how and where she lived. She pointed to some walls still 
standing and said she had found a cellar under a wrecked house, and there 
she had been hiding out waiting for the Americans to come in, who she 
heard were very kind. I told her we were already taking over Bremen and 
wrote my name and address on a slip of paper and told her if she came to 
my office in the morning I would help her. Her eyes lighted up with eager- 
ness and made her pinched face even more pronounced. I learnt from her 
that I was on the north side of Bremen and that I was headed towards the 
dockyards That meant that I would have to go back a mile and turn east. 
IT looked up at the starry sky to get my bearing. I observed her eyes were 
upon me all the time as though wanting to ask me something yet hesitating. 
Then I remembered I had some K-rations, chocolates, cigarettes and 
matches in the car. I reached for them in the back seat and held them out 
for her to take. Her eyes opened like two silver dollars and her mouth, 
though parted, was speechless. So slowly did she raise her hands to take 
the offered gift that I gained the impression she feared she was dreaming 
and that I and the food would vanish if she tried to touch it. When at last 
she had it in her own hands she did nothing but stare at me. 

It affected me in the strangest manner, almost as if I were looking into 
the eyes of a dog that had decided to attach itself to me. And this was fol- 
lowed by a sudden realization that she was an orphan, alone in the world, 
hiding out in the most awesome surroundings and conditions, in this land 
of criminals who had brought her to this existence of neither animal nor 
human being. 

I was on the verge of asking her if she wanted to go with me but I 
remembered I had no place to put her. And as I hadn’t my own house yet 
I couldn’t offer her a job as a maid. After moments of debating I concluded 
she had been here for two weeks, another night couldn’t make much 
difference. I was to regret this decision for I was never to see her again, 
and her face and welfare was to prey on my mind for weeks, always fearing 
that someone might have seen me giving her the few things and that she 
might have been murdered that night. 
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I said good night to her. She seemed reluctant to leave and stood staring 
at me as though she would run after the car. I told her I would expect her 
in the morning. She nodded her head in assent, and I started to turn the 
cat about. The path was narrow but after several attempts I succeeded. I 
left her disappearing like a lost soul amongst the dark and terrifying heaps 
of rubble. How I wished afterwards that she had run after the car, for I 
would have stopped and taken her. 

The pity of it was that the next morning I got my house. The Town 
Major had three residences on his list, as Nazis, and wanted me to choose 
one. Reed, Spotts and I had been living out of our field-bags since we left 
London. We dropped everything and went off from the Haus des Reichs 
to pick our quarters. 

We drove up to the first of the residences on out list and strode to the 
door. The Town Major hadn’t picked them bad at all. This was easily 
a 50,000 dollar home. I thought of the little Polish girl as she stood by 
my cat; I thought of the degradations the Nazis had heaped upon her 
after despoiling her of home and exterminating her family. And I wondered 
what dehumanized, cold-blooded Nazi would now come to the door. A 
stout German, bursting with blood, opened the door in response to Reed’s 
knock. The red blood drained momentarily from his heavy cheeks when 
he saw the three of us at his doorstep. Reed, in a cold tone, quietly an- . 
nounced our intentions. The German stood there struggling visibly to 
control his sudden anger and indignation. I brushed him aside and we 
marched in. A beefy but expensively dressed Frau came running to the 
Herr’s side, cackling like a wet hen. Much to iny surprise she addressed 
me, and in English. She informed us she had relatives in America and hinted 
quite broadly that they were very important people. I stared at her. 

“Oh, so! How interesting,’’ I said. ““Let us have their names. You know, 
we also have important Polish and Czech people in America. Did you know 
that? Incidentally, ve forgotten the French and the Dutch people.” 

We looked at them in silence. They knew what was in our minds. They 
knew we were remembering their barbaric ruthlessness, their inhuman 
callousness with which they had uprooted families from their ancestral 
homes by the hundreds of thousands, not to be evicted but to be extermi- 
nated so that they, the ‘Herrenvolk’, might have more space and, incidentally, 
their possessions. 

“Show us round the house now,”’ I said. “Any more threats and I'll 
atrest you both. Then you can write your important relatives from jail. 
That’ll make it more pathetic.” 

It was our first experience of marching into the privacy of another’s 
home and thumping through rich rooms and private quarters with cold 
indifference to the wishes and feelings of the occupants. But it was the 
Germans themselves who had set the pattern of disregarding all human 
tights, of trampling on the dignity and self-respect of all others on every 
occasion. And we let them trail after us, with contempt in our eyes, until 
we had seen all we wanted. 


“And they say murder doesn’t pay,” I grunted. 
2K 
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We walked out eyeing one another, impressed with the dividends. 
Germany had made it a big and lucrative business. But the house was too 
big for us and too ornately furnished for my blood. I told Reed I preferred 
something more simple if that was possible, but we would all decide later. 
We left them gawping sullenly at us, knowing that in our hands rested the 
decision of whether tomorrow they had a home to sleep in or not. 

The next Nazi family on our list proved quite original and clever. The 
Frau opened the door with the smiling welcome of a seasoned politician. 
She segregated us by the simple process of having the Herr show Reed 
and Spotts the house while she held me in conversation. The Herr was a 
noted Nazi doctor, but of course now he was only a humble doctor. And 
since the Allied Forces’ arrival he had suddenly become very humanitarian. 
His house, a very attractive one with very large grounds and gardens, was 
filled with children under medical care. And his Frau smiled pleasantly at 
me. The brutal war, the bombing! She sighed plaintively as she drew me 
away that I might not question the children. She gazed into my eyes. 
“Those dear little things,’ she whispered, loud enough for me to hear, 
“all so sick!”? And with a coolness that made my head jerk back and my eyes 
blink she declared that two of the little darlings even had Jewish blood. 

“How dreadful!’ I said mockingly. “What are they doing in your 
house?” 

“Well,”’ she said in an insinuating tone, ““we’ve got to be human, you 
know.” 

I actually broke out laughing. She looked at me puzzled like and then 
setiously hinted that she didn’t think her neighbours would like it if they 
knew. Reed and Spotts with the Herr Doctor now rejoined us. His Frau 
kept eyeing me; and in her face I could read that she was wondering if she 
had made an impression upon me. As a matter of fact she had. By the 
shifting glances I had caught in both hers and the Herr Doctor’s eyes I 
knew this house full of kids was driving them nuts. We walked out of the 
house, I with a grin on my face. Already I could hear the Herr Doctor and 
Frau jabbering away, each wanting to know what the other had learnt 
from us—were we throwing them out or not was the question. I turned 
to Reed. 

“What do you think of the house?”’ I asked. 

“Well,”’ drawled Reed, “‘there’s so damn’ many kids in it.” 

“Yeh,” I laughed. “Let’s look at the next house. One thing certain, 
one of the three are moving tomorrow.” 

Once more we stood at the door of a German residence, the last on our 
list. This one, a handsome house with a conspicuous flag-pole and several 
evergreen trees on the front lawns, stood astride Rosental Strasse that ran 
into Marcus Allee. On this quiet secluded ‘strasse? were a number of fine 
dwellings, and the houses to the left were already being taken over by 
the U.S. Naval Technical Mission under Commodore Schade, U.S.N. This 
mission was mostly composed of scientists, engineers and chemists, all 
specialists in their field and here, in Germany, to investigate and evaluate 
technical targets, commonly known as Hitler’s secret weapons. They were 
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to prove excellent neighbours. Many of their British counterparts were to 
be our guests at this house, for though we ourselves didn’t know it at that 
moment we were looking at the future B.N.L.O. Bremen residence. 

Reed knocked at the door. A maid opened and seeing three officers in 
uniform quickly disappeared. The woman who now appeated was a typical 
German Frau and probably in her early thirties, with reddish-blonde hair, 
a round face with red cheeks and Dresden-China eyes. A plumpish Frau 
and, like all Germans, was very well dressed, even down to French silk 
stockings. While I eyed the stockings she gazed at me very naively. I was 
to learn her husband was with the Wehrmacht in France now paying for 
the stockings as a prisoner of war there. Having looked each other over, I 
told her we’d come to inspect her home to see if it was suitable for several 
officers. She instantly asked how many of us there were. All of us stared 
at one another, Reed and Spotts with amusement in their eyes. She quickly 
explained she would give us two very nice rooms. This prompted my 
curiosity, and I asked her if she and her husband were Nazis. She opened 
the most innocent eyes as though she’d never heard of the word. 

“It’s probably your pronunciation,” Spotts suggested to me, his dark 
eyes twinkling. 

Reed, who understood and spoke a little German, put the question more 
emphatically. She shook her head: “Not me, maybe some of the others.” 
I informed her we weren’t allowed to live with Germans and if we took 
the house the family would have to get out. Her mouth fell. Behind Frau 
Schutte, for that was her name, we set eyes on two others: a Frau Schuner- 
mann, an older woman, who informed us her home had been bombed and 
she was now living here too, and a young German of military age who 
glared at us in silence. 

We strode past them to inspect the house. A large foyer led to the 
bedrooms above and the various rooms below. The large and well-furnished 
living-room had a grand piano, a log-burning fireplace and high french 
doors that opened out on a spacious veranda at the back of the house. 
This veranda faced a garden enclosed by high hedges. Many flowers were 
in bloom and several fruit trees were budding. A vast estate beyond the 
hedges belonged to another branch of the same family. 

Having seen all we wanted below, we now went up to inspect the 
bedrooms. One very large corner bedroom had its own balcony and its 
own lavish bathroom. Adjoining, it also had a little boudoir, sort of a 
private love-nest, where no doubt the Herr and Frau had their little fun 
before he went off to wat. The scent of French perfume was strong here. 
When Reed, Spotts and I instinctively focused our eyes on the wide love 
couch fitted snugly into a sheltered side of this snug little room we could 
almost feel a tenseness come over the two women and as though they were 
going to burst out laughing. We marched out of that room in a hurry with 
the women trailing us. 

It was the bedrooms on the extreme end of the passage that settled our 
minds on this house. On opening the door we were astonished to find 
evidence of fighting. The roof and this side of the house had been damaged 
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by one ot two hand grenades. When we asked Frau Schutte to explain, 
she seemed rather hazy about it, but we did learn the Highlanders had been 
hete. 

We retraced our steps to the foyer. There we found the German waiting 
for us, no doubt to learn our mind. He did. I smiled at him and said: 
“If you live here, get packing. You’ve all got twenty-four hours to get 
He turned to Reed and Spotts and blurted in a loud and indignant 
voice: 

“Tt’s inhuman to treat Germans this way.” 

Reed’s tone was vibrant with sudden emotion. 

“You have the cheek to talk about being inhuman!”’ exclaimed Reed, 
his eyes blazing with astonishment. “How did you treat the Poles, the 
Czechs? Did you ever hear of Auschwitz, Dachau, Belsen?”’ The German 
stood alarmed and confused. ““Get out and don’t come back,’’ muttered 
Reed, stepping towards him to throw him out. The complainant of in- 
human treatment took to his heels and vanished. 

Reed and I now cautioned the women to read the Military Government 
notice and to remove from the house only what was allowed: pots and 
pans, dishes and cutlery, personal clothing and items, bed-sheets, blankets, 
towels, jewellery. The house and furnishings were to be left intact. 

Frau Schunermann began to plead for her bed. She called attention to 
the fact that it had come from her house and that she had been bombed 
out. I looked at her. In the hearts of their own men there had been no 
kindness for the women of defeated countries. They had been beaten, 
raped, butchered by the hundreds of thousands, even lucky to be deported 
in cattle-trains as slaves for Germany. Reed shook his head and told her 
it was not allowed. She then claimed her husband was the head of the 
Schunermann Press and was already printing these and other notices for the 
American Military Government. Reed asked if her husband hadn’t a bed. 
She admitted he had, but said she couldn’t sleep with him, the bed was 
narrow and he tossed around too much. Reed’s eyebrows raised. Beds were 
scarce, they just couldn’t be bought. We required them for ourselves. She © 
persisted in pleading. I had never’deprived anyone of anything rightfully 
theirs and the fact we were throwing the women out was already bothering 
my conscience. My impulse was to give it to her. I stared at Frau Schuner- 
mann with feelings mixed of hate and yet pity. She was an older woman, 
pleading for a bed. This was an acid test for the American ‘occupiers’ of 
enemy territory. I could have intimated if it disappeared I wouldn’t notice 
it or that she could take it but if stopped and caught by the Military Police 
it was on her own responsibility. But this seemed like engaging in a shabby 
affair with a German and hiding behind a woman at that. I told her to take 
it and get out. I couldn’t look Reed in the face. He kept shaking his 
head. 

“I’m sorry, Reed,”’ I said. “I realize if everyone broke regulations as 
I’ve just done the occupation would break down in no time. I promise 
you I won’t let it down again.” 


out 
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Reed stammered: “You damned fool! If she’s caught with it she’ll say 
you told her to take it, and you'll be in a jam. And for what?” ; 

“Well, it’s done. It’s just hard to be inhuman, Reed.” 

“Maybe you better look at some of their victims,” he suggested. 

I thought of the Polish girl of last night and stared at Reed with shame 
in my face. We filed out and stood on the front lawn. The conspicuous 
flag-pole that used to fly the swastika held my attention. Tomotrow we 
would raise the White Ensign on it and from that moment this house would 
become B.N.L.O., Bremen Headquarters. As we gazed about the premises 
we never dreamt that thousands of British and American officials and officers 
of all Services would be our guests in this house in its day as B.N.L.O., 
Bremen. We were even to house and entertain Russian Missions, for the 
Admiral, in these quarters. 

Reed and Spotts now decided to go to the barracks and arrange for our 
heavy gear to be moved tomorrow. I dropped them off and headed for 
Marcus Allee to pick up Black and Aves, who were expecting me. 

We scarcely left Marcus Allee behind us when a scene met our eyes which 
in the past I’ve only seen in news-reels. German women and children 
by the thousands were on the streets and highways. And sprinkled amongst 
them were men, mostly in the fifties. The city, all at once, teemed with 
conspicuously healthy Germans. It was as though someone had given the 
‘O.K.’ signal. Some carried bundles; others pushed carts or baby carriages 
ot bicycles, all loaded with personal and household items. Their round 
red faces and rich clothing made an enormous impression on us. The people 
of England, Belgium and Holland had been poorly dressed; their faces 
had been thin and pale. The faces we saw now were bursting with blood 
and with eyes that showed bitterness when they looked at us. Many looked 
straight ahead. The only vehicles one saw on the streets were Allied Military, 
and they were few. The thought hit home that from now on non-fraterni- 
zation really meant something for we would be encountering Germans 
everywhere. 

Inside the Haus des Reichs changes were also taking place. The U.S. 
Army had moved in and were getting organized. Naval telephone lines had 
been installed to Paris and London, and the communication officer, Lt.- 
Commander Cannon, was already working on Hamburg and Bremerhaven 
lines. The telephone was no longer an ornament. And the Admiral and his 
staff were busy with the serious problems of the occupation. All German 
warships, merchant ships, dockyards and shipyards in the American enclave 
were now under tight Navy U.S. control and guard. Countless intelligence 
targets were being investigated, evaluated and controlled. Naval disarma- 
ment teams were at work. Millions of dollars of naval equipment in surface 
and vast underground warehouses were under guard and being inventoried. 
Hundreds of unfinished U-boats, countless numbers of unfinished instru- 
ments of destruction, were under U.S. Navy control for later disposal. 
Though no major rehabilitation work on the damaged German shipyards 
wete to be undertaken, still German shipyards were to be exploited for the 
Allied cause, for the Japanese war was still raging. And U.S. naval officers 
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were sutveying the yards for this purpose. Naval officers were busy with 
their new duties and settling down to the routine of the occupation. 

Early the next morning Lieutenant Long, now transportation officer at 
the Naval Barracks, assigned me a permanent driver, Sailor Kiely by name. 
Kiely and I had met on the day following our arrival when Garrison 
managed to obtain a car for several hours. Kiely had driven Garrison, the 
Colonel and me to the Vegasack Police-Station, some ten miles north of 
Bremen, where we had learned vast piles of surrendered dirks, pistols and 
swords lay. We had come back armed to the teeth with German weapons. 

Kiely grinned when Long told him he had been assigned to me. He was 
tall, broad-shouldered and turning grey prematurely. Like myself he was a 
New Yorker. He was soon to be called ‘Limey Kiely’ by his shipmates. At 
first he growled and fumed at this, but he got used to it and remained with 
me until he left for home and a Royal Marine was assigned me. 

Now he drove Reed, Spotts and me to Rosental Strasse to take possession 
of our new home. We found our luggage had been delivered and deposited 
in the lobby. The Germans were gone and had left the house in a turmoil. 
In the library, the desk and a closet had been hurriedly ransacked. The 
living-room was fairly clean. On the floor above in the large corner bed- 
room the carpeted floor was littered with Frau Schutte’s discarded lingerie, 
stockings, shoes, half-used bottles of toilet water, cosmetics, letters, photo- 
graphs, maps and snapshots of foreign cities. Reed discovered a secret 
door in the wall that opened to a steel safe, well concealed. The heavy 
steel door was ajar and the safe was empty. Later we were to use it to hide 
our liquor from the maids. All the bedrooms and their closets were in a 
state of upheaval. 

Reed and Spotts followed me downstairs where I opened my sea-locker 
and brought out the White Ensign I had flown in H.M.S. Riou the day 
Commander Colin Campbell had turned over command of Riou to me at 
Casca Bay, Maine. I strode out to the flag-pole and halliards in hand I raised 
the White Ensign over B.N.L.O., Bremen residence. There she was flying 
and flapping over Bremen for the first time. 

Maids were our immediate problem. Remembering where the Colonel 
had drawn his, we all climbed into the car and headed for the German slave 
camp on the north side of Bremen, on the Bremerhaven road. ‘The streets 
and roads were still seething with Germans on the move. Some thirty 
minutes later Kiely turned off the highway to a large field, with crude filthy 
hovels, fenced off by wires. Inside this slave stockade that bordered the 
road were herded men and women of many nationalities. The Germans, as 
they pushed their loaded carts or baby-carriages along the highway to 
Bremen, eyed the camp slyly. We smarted under the injustice of still keeping 
Allied nationals in there. Certainly they could have been provided with 
humane accommodations now that we had taken over Germany. 

We drove past two American soldiers wearing helmets and standing 
glumly on guard on each side of a rusty opened gate. Inside the stockade 
we drew up alongside the first shack where a blond-haired Polish officer 
sat in charge. He spoke English and rose to offer us his seat but we seated 
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ourselves on some empty boxes. After some introductory talk we told him 
we wanted to employ two maids. He sent one of the displaced persons in 
the office to muster some women for us to interview. Observing us gazing 
out of the open doorway of his shabby office at the even shabbier souls 
who stood about, he shook his head. 

“These’’—and his arm swept the near side of the stockade—‘‘come from 
Poland with nothing to go back to. Most of them haven’t a single relative 
left alive.” He said, looking at us, ‘“Once we had a country; once we were 
a happy people with families and homes.”’ He heaved a sigh. “The other 
side of the camp,” he explained, “are getting ready to leave. They are 
nationals of other countries.’? He stopped and stared at us. 

Our attention suddenly fastened on the eight or nine women approach- 
ing. They were all in their twenties; their tattered appearance was beyond 
description. They had large bosoms, wide hips. What really held our eyes 
were their bulging stomachs, much bigger than those of the maids we had 
already seen. These looked as if they were about to drop twins at any 
moment. I’d never seen Reed’s and Spotts’s eyes so large with surprise. I 
politely informed the Polish officer that we could not employ women soon 
to give birth. He nodded, smiled sadly, and motioned them to go back. 

“Five yeats of being worked like farm horses, being fed on garbage 
and potato peelings, did that,” he said. “Some of them can’t give birth any 
longer. You do not know the Germans.” 

He then told us of two Polish sisters in the camp and asked if we would 
like to employ them both. The older was twenty-two but the younger was 
only seventeen. He drew a card out of the file and sent for them. 

“‘They are the sole survivors of a family of seven,” he said. “Their 
parents and brothers were shot in their own living-room. The three girls 
were piled into a cattle-train and deported. One suffocated on the way. 
Arriving in Germany these two were separated. They never expected to see 
each other again. A week ago they found themselves in this camp and 
recognized each other. They’ve pleaded with me not to separate them. 
Here they come,” he said, looking out of the doorway. 

We saw two girls, of about five-feet-three or four, clothed in rags that 
exposed parts of their breasts and thighs, They wore no stockings and 
their shoes were muddy and falling apart. The elder had brown hair tied 
at the back of her head and large sad eyes sect far apart that peered out of 
a worried face. She was holding the younger’s hand as though she were 
afraid she would be taken from her. The younger had auburn hair and 
dark-blue eyes that appeared to have been crying. They stared at us and 
tried to smile. Reed was so touched by the concern in their eyes, their 
pathetic faces and their pitiful appearance that he nudged me and nodded. 
I turned to the Polish officer and told him they could fetch their belongings 
and wait in the car for us. Reed asked if the men and women were permitted 
to leave the grounds and we learned they could come and go as they pleased 
but had to be inside the gate at curfew. We shook hands with the Polish 
officer and gave him our address with an invitation to visit us any evening 


he was free. 
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The sisters were already sitting alongside Kiely at the wheel. Their 
life’s possessions were tied in one little bundle that lay on the older one’s 
lap. We got in and left the depressing stockade hurriedly behind us. The 
highway was still filled with Germans. Occasionally the sisters turned in 
their seats and glared at their defeated masters with open hostility. Their 
presence in our car attracted the eyes of the Germans like magnets as we 
passed them on the road, 

At last the car pulled up before the gate of our new home and the sisters 
got out. Their mouths opened when they saw the house and the grounds. 
Spotts led them inside to the maid’s room and indicated by gestures that 
it was theirs. Their eyes lighted up with unconcealed joy. He then showed 
them the bathroom they were to use and, picking up a piece of soap, he 
went through the motions of bathing. 

“You both bathe, right away,” he kept repeating. 

The two sisters stared at him and then at each other. Suddenly we 
heard the first laughter in the house. 

In those early months the German Army was in far-away prison camps 
and the Gestapo and the S.S. had been rounded up and interned for future 
trial and action. Bremen was a city of freed slaves, of German women, of 
American sailors and soldiers. Of course, there were military liaison officers 
and military missions of the Allied nations with whom we lived on the 
closest terms, like the French Naval Mission. But they were so few they 
seemed more like a spot of colour to the dull, drab daily pattern of life. 
And the many German males one never noticed. They could pass right by 
you and you would hardly be aware of it. It was the well-dressed Frauleins 
you couldn’t help noticing, for they were now looking at us. 

The ‘sullen’ period was wearing itself out. The ‘staring’ period had 
begun, and the ‘bedding’ period was in the offing. German women and 
Americans eyed one another in silence as they passed one another. Though 
no words were spoken the Frdauleins’ eyes often shouted her loneliness and 
hunger for attention. It was the same in Hamburg, in Kiel, and throughout 
the American and British zones. 

Wise Commanders gave their troops rotating leaves to the Allied 
countries. For the Americans, leave to Great Britain, where they spoke — 
God’s language, where friends and friendly faces awaited them was the 
nearest thing to home, the golden leave. But this was only available to a 
few. Life was grim for the sailors. With sundown they were all in barracks 
for the night. Those days can well be termed the ‘Battle of Silence and 
Unreality’. 

The more subtle German men and women realized that as long as the 
victims of the slave and concentration camps roamed their streets the 
Americans and British would never forget nor forgive. These former slaves 
and victims were evil reminders. And suddenly bitter and loud accusations 
of robberies and attacks were being lodged in growing numbers by the 
Germans against these displaced souls. No doubt some did take place; it 
was hard to believe that they didn’t, but hadn’t they brought it on their own 
heads! The blunt fact was that the Germans didn’t want them in their midst. 


(Hanke) 


I was bitter. I thought back on my years at sea . . . the hard winters of 
escorting convoys . . . fighting for a better world! Was this it? 


The author. 
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Resentment was even greater against the slave women who were now in 
our homes, sleeping in German beds, with plenty to eat and whose faces 
now smiled. Strangely enough, this clamour against their former slaves 
never arose in the French zone. There everything was quiet and peaceful. 

But was it up to the American and British conquerors to wash the 
Germans’ dirty linen, undo their dirty deeds for them? Was it possible to 
undo the harm the Nazis had done these displaced persons and the civilized 
world? A mighty bear, roused in self-defence, now stood astride Poland 
with menacing claws. Before the bear had slept, and in his own lair. And 
before the Polish people had homes and families. What were we to send 
the Polish victims back to? To families whose corpses form the most 
monstrous grave in human history? To homes that had been plundered 
and destroyed, and to a country that was no longer theirs? How strange 
the four-freedoms and justice, we proclaim so loudly to the world, can be 
warped that Germany who had wrought these evils from which there seems 
no end of consequences should herself still have a country and the peoples 
of a gallant ally be kicked about. As a human being, with a sense of justice 
of my own, I blushed with shame. 

This German clamour was our first real test. We gave in. It was easier 
to shut them up that way. We were on the road of appeasement, instead of 
firmness and justice. Rumours began to spread that all displaced persons 
were to be rounded up like cattle and sent to several large central camps 
from where they were to be loaded on trains and deported to their own 
lands, whether they wished it or not. To the Poles and even some Russians 
this was frightening news. As the rumours spread the German clamour 
rose to a howl of impatience. Our maids suddenly got word that if they 
wished to see their friends at the Bremen camp they had to hurry as there 
wete German rumours the camp was being closed and they were all being 
moved. One evening the maids from many of the American houses flocked 
to the stockade. They came back with tired and worried faces and eyes red 
from tears. 

Those who worked for us were free of this threat. But these tragic 
souls had known fear too long not to sense its nearness again. They no 
longer laughed nor smiled. Worried expressions were on their haggard 
faces as they worked in our homes. 

I had my own sadness at heart. Reed and Spotts were packing to leave 
for America, and tomorrow I would be alone. I couldn’t imagine what 
life in our German home would be like without them. Invariably we had 
spent evenings together in the unlighted living-room seated around a log 
fire over a drink or a pot of coffee or tea the Polish sisters would bring in. 
It was then we enjoyed our pipes and chatted over daily experiences. And 
Kiely would sit in the kitchen with the girls, teaching them English words 
or telling them of New York. How quickly Reed and Spotts had gone; 
then Garrison left, and the Colonel left shortly thereafter. 

One evening I was alone in the living-room awaiting the arrival of 
several important officials on Admiralty business. They were to be my 
guests for two or three days and I thanked God for that, for T was terribly 
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lonely and the evenings seemed so long now. Suddenly I looked up to 
find Kiely standing at the door with a solemn face which was rather unusual 
for him. He told me the two sisters were crying bitterly in the kitchen and 
he asked if I would speak with them. 

They came in with tears streaming down their cheeks and the older 
addressed me in the language they hated bitterly, but we could converse in 
no other for I did not understand a word of Polish. I motioned them to 
sit down and told them to calm themselves. Kiely sat in the chair beside me. 

“Dear Commander,” the older sister sobbed, “we are frightened. We 
hear we are all to be let go and taken to a camp again.” 

I looked at them with anguish in my heart. In their little way they had 
been very faithful to Reed, Spotts and myself. They had hauled the water, 
morning and night, washed our clothes and bed linen, darned our socks, 
made our beds, and our nightly pot of coffee or tea. They had even gathered 
wild strawberries for us because they had learned we were fond of them. 
They sat there with faces white as chalk and with quivering lips waiting 
for me to say something. I noticed Kiely had tears in his eyes. But I knew 
if orders came to let them go I too had to obey. I was bitter. I thought back 
on my years at sea, the hard winters of escorting convoys, fighting for a 
better world. Was this it? I said to the sisters: 

“When are you being let go?” 

“At the end of the weck,”’ the younger replied. 

“What!’’ I exclaimed. “So soon! I haven’t heard anything of that. Who ~ 
told you?” 

“The Germans told us,” sobbed the older. She wiped her eyes with the 
back of a hand that trembled on her face. “They say we would be thrown 
out this week. They are all laughing at us and say we’re all going back to 
the camps where we belong.” 

I lighted my pipe from a burning candle on the mantelpiece. Angry 
bursts of smoke began clouding the room. I stared at the crackling log fire 
they had built for me. On chilly nights they had done that for us ever since 
they came. I thought of Reed and Spotts; how I wished I were with them. 
I thought of Polish naval officers with whom I had had drinks in Ward- 
rooms. They had escaped from Poland to carry on the fight from England. 
One and all they had been fine, fearless chaps doing escort duty for the 
Allies. How many times I had passed their destroyers at sea. I turned my 
eyes on these Polish sisters again. They were nearer dead than alive. 

“I know nothing about you leaving this week,” I said. ““But if it is so, 
you don’t have to leave. The room is yours until I find some way to help 
you.” 

This, of course, was better than nothing, but it still left them to face 
uncertainty. They thanked me and walked out glumly to their little room, 
which was all the home they had in this world. Kiely remained seated, 
staring at me now. 

“If I understand right, Commander,”’ said Kiely, “you’re letting your- 
self in for a pack of trouble. There are Admirals and Generals in this 
outfit.” 
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_ “Kiely,” I said, “T’ve risked my life many times in this war, and now 
it appears it was all for nothing. I’ve never disobeyed an order before. 
I’m afraid this one I’ll have to show my contempt for. I’m not buying 
any part of mistreating the Poles because the Germans growl. The girls if 
need be will remain as my guests, and if those over me don’t like it they 
can court martial me or send me home. At least my conscience will be clear.” 

One evening, two days later, I opened the door to find a room full of 
Polish and Russian girls waiting to ask if I could help them too. I never felt 
more uncomfortable. I knew if any risk on my part would have helped these 
unfortunate creatures I would have gladly incurred it. But what could I 
do? I shrugged my shoulders and told them my rank wasn’t high enough 
to be of much help to them. They departed sad-looking indeed. 

How and where the Germans got the information is a mystery, but on 
Saturday the Polish and Russian maids vanished off the streets and on 
Monday German maids appeared amongst Americans for the first time. 

That morning the older sister came running to me in the living-room 
where I was having my coffee. In a quivering voice she told me two German 
girls were reporting for work. I strode to the door and confronted the two 
Fréuleins with quizzical eyes. They informed me the head German matron 
had told them to take over my house. I told them to go back and tell the 
German matron that in my house I was the one that gave orders, and when 
I wanted her help I would send for her. 

I spent an uncomfortable day at the office expecting the Admiral or 
his Chief-of-Staff to send for me any moment. But the Admiral was very 
decent about it. He never mentioned it to me nor did the Chief-of-Staff. 
But the Germans were very clever. That morning rumours were started 
that I was sleeping with the two Polish girls and couldn’t part with them, 
and at lunch and dinner that day fellow officers winked knowingly at me 
and slapped me on the back. I was quite a chap with the ladies, in their 
opinion. I grinned and said nothing. 

The next day I called on Colonel Welker, the Military Governor, for I 
had learned that they had several houses where displaced persons were 
still employed. I told him the situation and asked him for help. He sent me 
to one of his officers who had a letter typed up and I had a job for the two 
sisters. That evening Kiely drove them down with their pitiful little luggage. 
They had left with tears running down their pale cheeks, but at least they 
weren’t going back to a camp just yet. It wasn’t long before they were. 

I did not bother to replace them and I was now truly alone in the house 
for Kiely slept in the barracks. No one but Kiely and I knew that the Polish 
maids were now working elsewhere. I preferred to keep it that way to see 
what would happen. The Staff Officers’ Naval Mess at 35 Marcus Allee had 
just opened and I ate my meals there. Still, I missed the evening pot of tea 
the sisters always had ready for me before turning in for the night. Even 
more I missed their laughter and chattering that I could always hear from 
the kitchen when they first came. Now the stove was dead cold and the 
kitchen dead quiet. They had cleaned up the fireplace in the living-room 
and stacked new wood and paper so that I had only to light a match to have 
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a crackling fire, but it remained unlighted for many nights. The only light 
in the house was from a cruiser’s lamp that I had obtained from the Royal 
Navy supply officer and I moved that about from living-room to bedroom. 

Strangely enough, now that the displaced persons had disappeared, 
American houses began to be robbed. One night, about 1 a.m. in the morn- 
ing, I stirred restlessly in my sleep; I sensed danger. I had been too. long 
accustomed to alarms and action stations at sea not to snap out of my sleep 
swiftly. I reached for my Service revolver under my pillow and slowly 
opened the window so that I could look down on the veranda that led to 
the living- and dining-room at the back of the house and where I sensed 
the intruder was trying to enter. I spotted the darker shadow quickly enough 
and opened fire. There was a sudden rush of two forms towards the hedges 
in the rear. I fired again and this time I must have nicked one for I found 
blocdstains the next morning. I wasn’t bothered again for the longest time. 

That same morning Kiely and I had but stepped into the office when 
three officials from the Admiralty arrived by car and expressed a desire to 
inspect several shipyards, particularly the Fargo pen of which they had 
heard. As there were only three of them we all got into my car and started 
out on the inspection. 

Of all the captured naval installations the most amazing was the sub- 
marine pen at Fargo on the Weser. It was a monument to slave labour. At 
the time of surrender it had beén nearly completed. This concrete monster, 
built by 5,000 slaves, reminded one of the Egyptian pyramids. The pen | 
was a thousand feet long and three hundred feet wide with reinforced 
concrete walls; its roof was twenty-five feet thick and completely bomb- 
proof. The interior was laid out like a U. 

At one extremity the eight prefabricated sections of the 1,200-ton U- 
boats were brought in on barges and deposited on tracks. Eight U-boats 
were in progressive stages of assembly. In the final section, water-tight 
doors closed off the compartment so that it could be flooded and the sub- 
marine floated out into the Weser River. This pen alone could turn out a 
complete U-boat each day. For efficiency, simplicity and economy the 
Fargo pen outdid anything of Henry Kaiser’s. The prefabricated sections 
were manufactured in separate yards, up and down the river, thus reducing 
bombing risks. High Allied officials and distinguished visitors were to 
come from many lands to see this monument that had been built by 
twentieth-century slaves. 

From here we escorted our guests to the huge Deschimag Works nearby, 
where the liner Bremen had been built. Sixteen U-boats in various stages of 
assembly stared them in the face. At the Vulcan Works at Vegasack there 
were about a dozen more. 

I thought of my days in Wren, of Captain Walker, as we looked at these 
U-boats so near to life yet would never see the Atlantic. Fortunately we 
didn’t have to meet this lot at sea. But where had the air force been? 
Strangely enough these yards had been scarcely damaged by bombing. 
The military targets, the industrial and warehouse sections of Bremen were 
levelled. The huge Focke-Wulfe factory and the tank factory were flat. 
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Probably the Army figured that Fargo, Deschimag and Vulcan yards was 
the Navy’s job and so it was. To me it was a damned good example and 
lesson in why the Navy must have its own air arm, for here on this one 
fiver were enough U-boats to have destroyed many Allied convoys. 

The officials were quite impressed. We headed back for the Haus des 
Reichs. They spent that night at my house and over drinks we discussed 
the results of the tour. There was little doubt that if Doenitz had had a breath- 
spell these new U-boats would have proven a formidable foe at sea, for 
these were being equipped with the ‘Snorkel’. Many of these Unterseeboote 
were of the newest type, capable of sudden great bursts of under-water 
speed with which we were not at all prepared to cope at the end of the 
war. Most of our escort vessels lacked speed. Our attacks were predicated 
on the fact that submerged U-boats move slowly. This no longer held true. 
U-boats could now move faster under the water than most of our Escorts 
could move on the surface. It had in fact antiquated our anti-submarine 
tactics. They might easily have cut the Channel supply-lines to the Conti- 
nent and the Allied Forces of Liberation confronted with the peril of an- 
other Dunkirk. The Normandy invasion had been beautifully timed. We 
had skated into victory on thin ice. To those who think of the atom bomb 
they must remember that from June 1944 to July 1945 over a year had to 
elapse before that became available. _ 

When I went to report to Allied Naval Headquarters at Minden I 
had no trouble locating it as road and street signs were posted at all key 
spots. A large area of Minden had been wired off, and smart alert Royal 
Marines stood guard at the street which formed the main gate. A large 
horizontal boom was raised and Kiely and I drove in. 

Within this area all the German homes had been taken over by the 
Allied navies. On a quiet street was an imposing German residence flying 
the Admiral’s flag. I was to see the inside of this house on several occasions. 
But on this first call it was the modern immense factory at the rear of this 
area that held my attention. It had been converted into a busy navy build- 
ing and from its roof, from tall flag-poles, flew the flags of a number of 
Allied nations. But two were most conspicuous, the American and British 
flags that flew side by side. There was an orderliness, a neatness and an air 
of achievement about the large Naval Headquarters, and one sensed in- 
stantly that here was leadership of high order. 

Responding to the sentry’s salute, I strode into the building and re- 
ported in the outer office of the Commander-in-Chief. I never will forget my 
first sight of Admiral Sir Harold M. Burrough, the Allied Naval C.-in-C. He 
was an impressive man with a tremendous personality. He had black hair, 
a bronzed strong face with keen smiling eyes. He was a fighting Admiral, 
who had distinguished himself at sea when the going was really tough for 
the Allies. He was a dynamo of energy, yet he always seemed unhurried. 
His great leadership permeated his entite command and I found myself in 
a happy ship. We who served under him loved him. I saw him only a few 
minutes that day, for his secretary had cautioned me to make my call brief 
as he was leaving for Berlin in his plane to attend conferences. 
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After a lunch at the officers’ mess with Captain Chandler, the U.S. Naval 
Liaison Officer on Admiral Burrough’s staff, Commander Stokes-Reese, 
R.N., a gunnery specialist, and several smart-looking Wrens, I left them 
and strode out of the building. 

A year and a half later I was' to see these same grounds when taken 
over by the Joint Export-Import Agency of Military Governments. How 
shocked I was to be at what I saw: chaos and confusion. Hundreds of new 
American and British Civilian Military Government officers milling about 
aimlessly, going nowhere; getting nowhere; and being stymied and shunted 
by shrewd Germans whenever policies did not conform with their own 
well-laid plans. There was a complete absence of authority over the Germans. 
American and British officers of Military Government had now to beg, 
plead, and be diplomatic with the Germans. And chesty little Germans carry- 
ing leather briefcases strutted importantly about these same grounds, already 
in control and showing it in their wily eyes. The air was depressing and 
stank of Nazi intrigue. I shook my head sadly. How futile had the great 
efforts of the ‘Worthing’ and other ‘Control Schools for the Occupation 
of Germany’ proven. The strenuous instruction and lecturing to carry out 
the well-laid plans of the Allies had all gone to naught. Only the Fighting 
Forces had done their job and then gone home. 

Back in Bremen in the Haus des Reichs an unforeseen problem was 
already confronting the Navy. I found Pyne, Sims and Clayton standing 
with serious faces. They had come down from Bremerhaven and were 
waiting to see the Admiral. 

One of the vital U.S. Naval tasks of the occupation was to open the 
Weser River for American ships to bring in supplies to feed the American 
Forces. And Pyne was here to report that all was not well. The Weser was 
proving to be the worst and most cunningly mined of any river in Germany, 
providing hair-raising experiences for the minesweepers but no progress. 
Mines of the very newest types with cunning contraptions built in to 
frustrate the most up-to-date minesweeping procedure were being en- 
countered. In between these mines were yet other types, including some 
the R.A.F. had laid previously. They all lay silently in wait for any ship or 
minesweeper that dared to venture on the Weser’s surface. It called for new — 
tactics yet to be discovered; past experiences were helpless against the 
Weser. Mines were even secured to the wharfsides, and these couldn’t be 
blown up for it would destroy the docks which we would need. 

When rumours of our difficulty with the Weser leaked out, many a 
Nazi smiled, or snickered and gloated over their success in depriving us 
of the river’s use. Their round faces and red cheeks were to become thinner 
and pale before they learnt it was their hard luck even more than ours. 

Germans were now living under the most primitive conditions without 
light, heat, running water and unbathed for weeks on end. A nation who 
had committed the worst crimes in mankind’s history doesn’t arouse much 
compassion; still, they cannot be left to live so indefinitely without an out- 
break of contagious disease. The heavy bombing of Bremen in the last 
ten days of the war had cracked the water and sewerage pipes, and the flows 
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of both were mixing. Anyone drinking pump-water faced the possibility of 
disease, and many did not have a fire to boil the water. Also, a city cannot 
remain idle for long without starvation setting in. A population must have 
work to turn to, Normal shops, businesses and factories must reopen, though 
partly destroyed. For these to operate, gas, electricity and running water 
were needed, and all this required coal. Of course, there was coal in the Ruhr, 
but railway bridges and tracks had been destroyed, and they had to be 
rebuilt or repaired. Ships could easily deliver the quantities of coal and the 
supplies urgently needed to feed the American Forces, but no ship could 
enter the Weser River. 

For a while there were rumours that the Weser would not be swept of 
its mines, that it would be left as a dead river; and that the U.S. Navy would 
leave Bremen and the Germans would be allowed to stew in their own juice. 
This would have removed Bremen as a port. Such a decision by the 
Americans would have been very serious for the merchants and population 
of that city, largely dependent upon foreign trade for their livelihood. The 
Germans knew this even better than we and their wry smiles and gloatings 
turned to worried expressions and keen apprehension for their future. 
They were touched. 

Fortunately for the Bremen people the American Navy did not make 
this decision, instead they carried on with their task. In the interim, the 
American Forces found other ways to solve their own coal and supply 
needs, and the Germans had to sweat it out. Bremen was to rue the day 
the Weser was so heavily mined, for in the end they were to go hungry, 
though American ships were ready to bring them relief. 

The Weser had dissolved itself into two problems: one, a new method 
of sweeping the river; two, the necessity of making harmless the mines in 
the harbour, where, because of their proximity to wharves, they could not 
be blown up without destroying the docks needed for unloading the 
ships. This latter endeavour required ‘specialist’ officers with the coolest 
nerves. 

It brought back memories of Chatham Barracks days and our “bomb 
and mine disposal course’ when we too were urged to become such 
specialists. In this business the first mistake was the last. Each mine had 
many prongs and each hid a detonator capable of exploding the mine. All 
detonators had to be removed from each mine found. But the moment 
you turned a prong the very first twist might set off a deadly machine. It 
was the tick of this machine that meant the mine had come to life and that 
it was ready to explode. While the Officer-Diver’s hands touched, felt, and 
finally started to unscrew a prong he had to keep listening, listening through 
an instrument not unlike a doctor with a stethoscope, for the slightest tick, 
when he had instantly to signal to be pulled up; it then became a race with 
death. 

But all mines weren’t alike. Many had their own tricky little devices 
built in to foil the enemy and destroy the one tinkering with it. Once the 
probing for a detonator started it was a matching of wits with the one who 
had invented it, and every moment was filled with possible death. There 
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was a question whether these new type mines even gave the warning tick, but 
that had to be found out. 

Still, the Royal Navy had such a division of ‘specialists’, and one of 
its patties, under Commander Harries, was already clearing up essential 
harbours in Holland. The Allied Naval C.-in-C. assigned this party to U.S. 
Naval Task Force 126. The Officer-Divers of Commander Harries’s party 
went through some hair-raising times on the bottom of the Weser. Strangely 
enough, it wasn’t the mines that sent these officers up for air, feeling sick, 
it was the human bodies that lay on the river bed. As one officer remarked: 
“T’ve never seen so many women on the bottom of a river.” 

Harries’s men and Pyne, Sims and Clayton survived to finish the job. 
With the clearing of the river the U.S. Navy’s occupational functions were 
in full swing. By this time there was running water, electricity and gas. 
Even the Germans had light and heat for several hours of the day, and 
German shipyards were now being operated by the U.S. and Royal Navies. 
American ships began to arrive in numbers and unloaded their valuable 
cargoes of food, coal, petrol, and PX supplies of cigarettes, chocolates and 
whatnot. It wasn’t long before Bremen dockyard warehouses bulged with 
supplies. 

We who rode into Naziland in April-May of 1945 were far from being 
soft-hearted. Years of war had toughened our skins. Captured Nazi news- 
reels recording atrocities of which they had proudly boasted left its impact 
on us. And had we forgotten these, the loathsome murder and torture — 
camps left most of us with no respect or feeling for the German male. 

One must remember the British and Americans fighting a war with all 
the weapons of destruction at their disposal, with ships of war, mighty 
invasions and great air-raids, killed less than a million Germans. The Nazis, 
besides the casualties they inflicted by war, murdered almost eight millions 
of helpless men, women and children, mostly non-combatants who had 
surrendered. Chivalry was dead. 

Still, the British Naval Liaison Office attracted Germans with all sorts of 
problems, many not even remotely connected with the British Navy. Some 
laid claims to British citizenship or kinship to British families. To those 
having proof a helping hand was extended and arrangements made to get 
them to the British Military Government in Hamburg, for there was no British 
Consulate in Germany, and in those days there was no transportation for 
Germans; they even had to have passes to cross zone borders. But the 
strangest claims on the office came from Hitler’s Fréduleins who had children 
fathered by sailors in U-boats that had been captured by the British Navy. 
Most of these Frauleins were very bitter. The Third Reich had promised 
them upkeep for their children, and now they had the children and no 
Third Reich. 

The Fraulein I still remember was a pathetic dark-haired little thing 
who looked no more than sixteen and stood before me with large eyes 
welled with tears and with an infant in her arms. Her parents had been 
killed in an air-raid and she was unmarried. She was certain if she could 
contact her boy-friend that he would help her. Looking at her I had the 
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feeling it was all a dream. Here I had been in the British Navy fighting 
U-boats and here she came to the British Navy for help. I gave her several 
bars of chocolate and a package of cigarettes, which would buy her food, 
and arranged for her to get to Wilhelmshaven where the Royal Navy still 
had a segment of the German Navy working for them. I gave her the name 
of a German Naval Officer who through British channels or the Red 
Cross could forward a letter for her to the German sailor still in prison 
camp. 

Still another holds my memory. She was a husky, blonde Fraulein who 
held an infant with one hand and with the other pointed to it with an air 
of exasperation and boldly asked me what I intended to do about it? As 
if it was my problem! Kiely, who had been reading a magazine, looked at 
me and snickered with amusement. 

Her viewpoint was that in as much as the British Navy had imprisoned 
her man and taken over the Third Reich it was up to us to do something. 
I told her I wasn’t the father of her child, what did she expect from me! 
She then told me bluntly that if we didn’t intend to look after them we should 
let the German men come home, the war was over. I could scarcely help 
smiling as I informed her her problem wasn’t in the province of my office. 
There were several packs of German cigarettes in my desk. I withdrew one 
and gave it to her. She took the pack and stood looking at me a moment 
and asked if I didn’t want her address. When Ishook my head she shrugged 
her shoulders and left. 

Then there were the occasional German youths, in the twenties, who 
called at the office. Invariably they wanted a job aboard a merchant ship 
or wanted to join the Navy, or at least find work so that they could exist. 
At first I was prompted to tell them that this was no employment office. 
Still, I happened to be in a position to know of openings from time to time. 
After some conversation and questioning, first out of sheer curiosity, I 
soon learned to feel sorry for this type. Generally they weren’t the trouble- 
some of criminal kind, nor were they the bowing and scraping kind whom 
we distrusted. Mostly they were the innocent sheep without malice at heart, 
only bewilderment. All they wanted was to work and live, and that was 
one of the intents of the Occupation. Nearly always I took their name and 
address and, in some instances, after they had been screened, I managed to 
find them a job. They were happy and the Occupation was getting on. Our 
job wasn’t to mistreat them. We were there to accomplish a purpose. 

Having Germans in the office was an almost daily routine. But in most 
instances they were the former ‘big shots’: directors, engineers, scientists 
of large corporations and government officials. They were reluctant visitors 
and came with poker faces, cunning eyes and a briefcase of excuses. They 
were a crafty lot, mostly Nazis, and generally you got nowhere with them 
unless you knew exactly what you were after. Even then you had to use an 
iron hand approach without a tinge of weakness. If you showed lack of 
authority their contempt came to the surface and you were just wasting your 
time. 

Kiely and I had some amusing times; nearly always it was an experience 
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to round that type up; it was even more of an experience watching a visiting 
mission from a department of the Admiralty, the R.A.F., or some other 
British department interrogating these Germans. These Missions, whether 
of the Navy or not, were always very welcome to the facilities of the office 
and we co-operated to the fullest extent. If the Mission was stopping for a 
night or two, B.N.L.O. house was their residence. In working with them I 
learned much of what was going on in Germany, and even more of the 
German characteristics. Anyone who thinks he can make democrats or 
republicans out of them has another guess coming. They despise weakness, 
they worship force and authority. The Germans we interrogated are power- 
ful and terribly wealthy even today, and make no mistake about it. And 
they are the leaders, not the misguided little Fréau/ein with the illegitimate 
infant in her arms, nor the bewildered German youths who came to my 
office looking for a job. Any future German Government is a risk. Yet 
strange as it may sound, a monarchy similar to that of Britain is Germany’s 
salvation and our hope of peace with them. It is a risk, but dictatorship 
is a greater risk. No presidential democracy in our time will last in Ger- 
many without an occupying force to back it. The very weakness inherent 
in that type of Government is meat for the Nazi wolves. 

Through my office, B.N.L.O., Bremen, I met Germans from many 
fields of endeavour. I surveyed them all with cold beady eyes. To me they 
were all tainted. I had yet to meet a truly innocent German. My first eye- 
opener began with a telephone call from Allied Naval Headquarters, Minden. 
A Senior Naval Officer whom I knew very well requested that I search out a 
certain German presumed to be at the given address and submit a report on 
my findings to him. From the nature of the instructions given me I sur- 
mised here was a German different from any that I had thus far called on. 
This call was to be in the nature of a friendly visit and to a Count. The story 
that lay behind it was to prove one of the most thrilling and amazing of 
the war, involving a Royal Navy destroyer dashing in and out of a foreign 
port in the night, a tale more suitable for fiction than truth, but that part 
of it I was not to learn until two years later in London. Now I was only 
to get the Count’s end of it. I could mention his name, but at the time I 
write this I feel it’s already dangerous to mention our German friends by 
name. The Nazis are already on the way back into power and lurk in 
positions of control, and I would not endanger his life or his family’s once 
mote. 

Straight after the telephone conversation with Naval Headquarters, 
Kiely and I started out to track down the addtess. It was on a street lined 
with brick homes of the type generally owned by old and well-to-do 
families. I stepped out of the car, walked to the entrance and knocked, 
for the bell no longer rang. I somehow expected a maid to answer. A 
dignified, refined-looking man opened the door. He was about five-feet- 
eight or nine and thinly built. As he stood there at the door there was a 
courtly air about him. When I looked at his face and eyes a feeling of sorrow 
swept over me. I knew instantly I was looking at a man who had seen 
death. His hair was greying, his face seemed drained of blood and yet it 
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was an attractive and honest face. Instinctively I liked him, but I sensed 
my presence and uniform worried him. 

Ordinarily on a mission of interrogation of Germans we strode into 
the house and got down to business. Here, for the first time, I was looking 
at a German who was entitled to his share of victory even more than I 
for he had fought Hitler longer than any of us, and inside Germany. I 
smiled at him and asked if I might speak with him. He seemed hesitant 
and I hastened to add that he was under no compulsion or if he wished I 
could come back at his convenience. He nodded for me to enter and led 
me into a small room where we seated ourselves. Here were none of the 
luxurious furnishings, paintings and antiques we saw in the homes of every 
influential Nazi. In fact, the room looked as if it had been plundered of 
anything of value. 

He waited for me to begin. I had been studying him, observing how 
frail and terribly worried he looked. I decided to tell him my thoughts 
and convey my belief that this visit would more aptly bring him help than 
grief. A faint smile crossed his face. - 

“There isn’t anything human beings can do,” he said, “that I haven’t 
already suffered.” 

I nodded my head and told him I had guessed that. I introduced myself 
and told him little bits of myself. When he heard I was an American in the 
British Navy and had come into the war to help Britain his eyebrows lifted 
and he gazed at me with new interest. I held out a pack of cigarettes. He 
took one and I held out a light for him. I left the remainder of the pack 
close to him. 

The Count von was an old and honoured name in Germany before 
Hitler’s era. The family were devout Catholics. A close relative had been 
a Cardinal of the Church. For generations this family had held positions of 
esteem in country and Catholic Church. They had opposed Hitler and his 
hoodlums. Because of their prominence they had managed to survive the 
years of 1933 to 1942. And then came the day the Gestapo called on them. 

I sat listening as the Count told of his past. He spoke English with a 
soft cultured voice. I felt as though I were witnessing a part of his life with 
him. They were a large and devoted family, with several married childreo 
with homes of their own. Scenes of vineyards, of quiet pleasant years on 
their country estate passed before the minds eye. The Munich crisis came. 
Hitler won. Nazism became more aggressive, but the Count’s opposition 
didn’t waver. Then came the war. He continued the fight against Nazism 
the only way he could. Their days were now laden with fear of discovery. 
And suddenly the Gestapo knew. As he spoke his voice grew tense. I could 
almost hear the heavy-booted steps of the Gestapo as they approached his 
door, the loud ringing of the door-bell as they laid their heavy hands on it. 
I could see them with their cold ruthless eyes striding into his home and 
thumping out with the Count and his young daughter. I could see his 
daughter, then in her early twenties, turning her head to catch a last look 
at the Countess, her mother, who stood helpless with a hand to her heart 
and tears in her eyes. And as they were thrust out of the door I could see the 
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look that passed between father and daughter, for they knew they were 
doomed, one in their family had given valuable help to the British war 
efforts. The Count and his daughter were shoved into the Gestapo car and 
driven away. It wasn’t long before they reached the hideous building from 
which screams were heard day and night. Father and daughter were 
separated, each to face the terrors of a Gestapo third degree. They did not 
crack nor did father and daughter see each other again until the war had 
ended. 

After eighteen months in one of the infamous concentration camps the 
Count and a number of similar and important Germans held as hostages, 
were on their death march when the U.S: Army overtook the S.S. guards, 
and he suddenly found himself a free man. Though a living skeleton, with 
little strength left, the Count turned his feet for home with only one thought 
in mind: What had happened to his young daughter? Were the rest of his 
family alive? 

Several weeks before I had been told to call on him, he had reached 
his door. With his heart pounding at his ribs and a prayer on his lips, he 
rang the bell, then knocked on the door. He waited breathlessly. A nurse 
opened the door. He found his wife now an invalid and that his daughter 
had been in another concentration camp but had survived. 

There was a brief and awkward pause as he came to the end of his 
story. Then he said: 

“And whom do you think your American Military Government has 
moved into the upper half of my home?”’ he asked. 

I shook my head and stared quizzically at him. 

“A family of violent Nazis,” he muttered in a bitter voice. ““Would you 
believe it?” 

My face coloured and I sat looking embarrassed. “I’m sorry,”’ I said. 
“You deserve better from us. I’ll take the matter up myself directly I get 
back to the office.” 

He nodded approvingly. 

“Would you like to meet my wife and daughter?” he asked. 

A would be a great privilege to meet any one of your family, Count,” © 
I said. 

He left me and came back in a few minutes. “My wife would be very 
happy to see you”; then added, “‘My daughter will be back shortly.” 

I followed him down a short passage to a door and he beckoned me to 
enter. [ saw a woman seated in a soft chair with several blankets covering 
her knees and feet. Her face was almost as pale as china and yet it was one 
of the most attractive I had ever seen, and there was that about her that 
made you feel you were in the presence of a Countess out of a story-book. 

“My God!” I exclaimed impetuously to the Count. ‘‘She must have been 
a beautiful girl.”’ 

The Count chuckled, pleased, and he placed a friendly hand on me. 
His wife did not speak English and she asked what I had said. A lovely 
smile crept into her face and her eyes looked at me with amusement. He 
introduced me. She held her hand out and asked me to take a seat. I looked 
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from husband to wife and thought what a lovely couple they made. Now I 
could see why Germans had been regarded as such lovely people by some 
of my friends back home. These were the Germans that were really 
Germany. Their country had literally been taken from them by cunning 
and treacherous countrymen, and in their name the vilest crimes had been 
committed. They were suffering two-fold. 

I stayed only long enough to observe their rations, for that was what 
I now wanted to report on. I was amazed and thoroughly ashamed at what 
I discovered. There’s no use talking of meat, fat, butter and white bread. 
They hadn’t even a spoonful of sugar or watery milk for the weak cup of 
tea they made. Their rations were only that allowed all Germans, and the 
proprietor was often unfriendly and indifferent about producing these to 
all but the former influential Nazis with whom he did not dare play around, 
for they had long memories and times could change again. 

I shook my head and thought to myself certainly they were entitled 
to at least the same rations allowed the Displaced Persons. If there was 
justice in this world they were even entitled to special rations and privileges. 
That night I wrote up the report and the following day I sent it off by naval 
courier to my friend in Minden, giving him the picture as I found it. 

Several days later my friend was again on the wire talking with me. 
Our conversation was guarded, for though we spoke over a naval line in 
those days we were still cautious in case our wires were being tapped by 
the underground. The outcome of our talk was that though certain people in 
London would like to see his rations increased, they could do nothing about 
it as he was in the American zone. I asked if there would be any objection 
to me approaching the problem from my side. The weighed answer was 
it would be appreciated, but that I could only do so unofficially. However, 
that was good enough for me! 

Straight away I called on Colonel Welker, the Military Governor, and 
placed the situation before him. He sat behind his desk in deep thought. 
We both knew every German furnace-tender or door flunkey employed by 
the Americans received extra rations. The fact was, my friend the Count 
was a German who did not sweep our floors, and though he had risked his 
and his family’s lives for us—the war was over. No provisions were made 
to treat him differently from our enemies. The gratitude of democracies is 
amazing. I could see Colonel Welker felt as I did about the problem, it 
was merely finding some way to meet it. Finally I said: 

“Took, Colonel, if I submit a written request as B.N.L.O., Bremen, 
requesting extra rations for these people, would you honout it?” 

He smiled warmly and nodded. 

“You don’t know how much I appreciate this,” I said, with a sigh of 
satisfaction. “Those who put this in my hands will know of it and be 
grateful to you.” 

“Please don’t think of it in that light,” he said. ““Those are the people 
we should really help. Sometimes it’s not easy, they are so quiet and the 
guilty ones so noisy.” 

Not so many months later I was to recall this remark and many other 
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of his kindnesses and help when he and his deputy were overnight removed 
from office on charges made by a wily German. Many of us flocked to his 
support but were never given a chance to testify. That was only the begin- 
ning of a frightening atmosphere that was soon to permeate Military 
Government. Many heads were to fall for no assigned reasons except 
possibly that cunning Germans could not have their way with these officers, 
ot it could be they were in their way. 

I was soon to meet other Germans who had suffered at the hands of 
the Nazis. The heroic risks these Germans had taken had been voluntary 
and spontaneous and simply because they detested the Nazi hoodlums and 
their savagery. They did not object to our plans for a democratic Germany; 
they naturally did not object to de-Nazification and trying the Nazi crimi- 
nals. They did not come hurrying around to make contacts with their 
conquerors, looking for jobs with us. They had pride and principles. One 
had to look for them, and we should have looked for them. Weren’t they 
the pillars of our hopes for a new and friendly Germany? But we didn’t. 
When called they came willingly, almost hopefully, thinking to help their 
country in a mutual effort with a victor whom they regarded not as a foe, 
rather as a well-meaning friend, who had fought for the same thing they 
too had risked their lives in fighting—oppression. They feared Communism 
as much as Nazi-ism. If you mentioned Russia you could almost hear a 
sudden intake of air, and they would look at you with a silent prayer in 
their heart, hoping we would do right by them for they and their families 
were helpless onlookers. 

To these Germans we were on trial. They had lived too long under the 
Gestapo not to have developed a sixth sense. I felt their concern and 
cautiousness in our conversations, and I began wondering what it was 
they smelt in our occupation and our behaviour towards that Occupation 
that even we there on the ground in control did not yet see with our eyes 
nor feel with our senses until much later—as when heads began to fall in 
Military Government and, in disgust, good experienced officers, sincere and 
hard workers, threw up their hands and went home disillusioned. 

One day, annoyed by the subtle undercurrent in any discussion with 
these Germans, I asked the Count bluntly: 

“What is it that makes you distrust our intentions and sincerity in the 
Occupation?”’ 

He looked blankly at me as if he didn’t understand what I meant. 

“Come now!”’ I said. “You're not fooling me. You’re interested in your 
country, so are we. What is it?”’ 

I saw him hesitate. I offered him a cigarette and drew out my pipe and 
lighted up. We smoked for moments in silence. Then he said: 

“T hope I don’t offend you.” 

I shook my head. 

“You Americans are unpredictable. You do not enforce your own laws 
here and the Nazis are beginning to realize it.” 

My eyes opened wide. I drew on my pipe and waited. He thought a 
moment and added: 
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“A lot of the men you are placing in key positions are the very Nazis 
we’ve been fighting. You proclaim one policy and act in reverse. The fact 
is, we're afraid you’re going to turn the clock back—not intentionally, of 
course, but it’s the result that matters. And Germans like myself are 
frightened. We have to live here.’ 

“But,” I exclaimed, “we'll be here for years! The Nazis can’t do any- 
thing. There’s no German Government that they can take over, and they 
certainly aren’t going to push us around.” 

A tired smile came into his face as he studied me. 

“Do you really think so,” he said. “People forget. You will all be going 
home. Yes—even these atrocities the Nazis have committed will be for- 
gotten.”’ He sighed. ‘‘And so will we.” 

“I’m only a minor officer,”’ I said, “and even if I believe what you think 
my voice wouldn’t count for much. Still, what would you have us do? I’m 
really interested.”’ 

He nodded his head. “Your de-Nazification is too big an undertaking. 
Change it so it takes in only those who are really the vicious ones. But 
change it quick before you tire of it. After all, many of them are only sheep. 
Enforce your Occupation laws with a just but firm hand or take them off 
the books if you can’t or don’t intend to enforce them. Give the right 
Germans a chance to find their way back. Stay with us until we do. There 
are quite a few of us and we have the courage and the ability, but you’ve 
tied our hands. We do not even have the ears of your top men, but. already 
the Nazis have. Again I don’t want to offend you, but it’s only .the junior 
officers like yourself who take time to talk to us or even bother with us. 
Without your people’s help we can do nothing. If your people tire of us, 
and act hastily, you will all be back with new weapons and you will 
blame us again. If we’re both alive,” and then he grinned at me, “you'll 
probably have non-fraternization again and you won’t be speaking to 
me.” 

We both smiled, and then he added: 

“If you give the oars to the wrong people you may one day find the 
German ship going east. Many of the Nazis were once violent Communists. 
They can turn their coats again without troubling their conscience. Com- 
munism is a dictatorship. The Nazis have no time for democracy. Democracy 
offers freedom, but dictatorship offers power and reward for opportunists. 
There are men who prefer power, even if short-lived. And opportunists 
always feel they are smart enough to survive. You could even find yourselves 
in two consecutive world wars.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, looking startled at him. 

He mopped his brow. “I’m sorry,” he apologized. “We'll have to leave 
it for another time. I don’t feel too well.” 

I noticed his paleness and could see the thought was depressing him. 
I left the Count seated at my desk and strode over to Kiely seated in a far 
corner. 

“Would you mind driving him home, Kiely?” I asked. z 

“No,” said Kiely. “If all Krauts were like him I could like them. 
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I nodded thoughtfully. “You said a mouthful, Kiely. If all people were 
like him this would be a lovely world.” 

I walked out of the main entrance with the Count and escorted him to 
the car. In the upper right-hand corner the windshield of the car carried 
the printed blue letters ‘R.N.’ and on the bumpers the improvised plates 
read, ‘B.N.L.O., Bremen, U.S. Naval T.F.126’. He gazed at both anda ghost 
of a smile flickered across his face. 

“Tt’s against your laws for a German to ride in this car, isn’t it?” 

I nodded. “The Navy looks after her people,”’ I said, opening the door 
for him. “I consider you one of outs.” 

The Count seated himself and Kiely started the motor. I smiled at the 
Count and whispered: 

“Didn’t a British destroyer come to the rescue of part of your family?” 

The Count’s eyes opened wide. He was still staring at me when I nodded 
to Kiely and the car drove off. 


THE END 
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THE ENTRY OF AMERICAN ‘BLUE JACKETS’ 
. INTO BREMEN 
Climax to 2 unique 400 mile trek through Belgium,Holland Germany. 


In a complete reversal of normal military procedure 

and for the first time in history the US tavy, Task Force 126, 

was carried overtand by Army untls lo occupy an enemy 
‘ part from the rear. 
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